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PREFACE 

TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 

, An increasing interest in Sociology has been shown in this country 
uring the last few years, not only among sociologists and the students 
:i the various branches of the social sciences, but also among the 
eneral public. In particular, members of the professional world, 
ach as teachers, ministers, social workers, doctors, lawyers and many 
'"hers, have shown a desire for a more fundamental sociological 
dentation. Thus the need for a Handbook of Sociology became 
nore than evident. 

The present book should meet that need. It gives a comprehensive 
f irvey of the whole field and bases its conclusions on the large body 
^ empirical research which has been done during the last decades, 
he authors view social life as the interaction of four factors : the 
iological organism, geographical environment, group processes and 
altural heritage. They discuss the principal conclusions of biology, 
sychology, geography and other disciplines in so far as they are 
elevant to sociology, and then proceed to the presentation of the 
fundamental facts, basic concepts and theories which form the body 
>f sociology proper. 

Though originally an American book, no doubt one of America’s 
oest handbooks of recent date, it should be adequate for English 
f'eaders, as the American material is primarily illustrative and not 
itegral to the argument. A completely rewritten book, drawn 
gainst an exclusively British background, was quite out of the question 
c the present juncture. But, shoit of this, everything has been done 
1 the English adaptation of the book to supplement the American 
laterial with English data and remodel the text and adjust the 
ibliography to English demands. The bibliography is not intended 
) exhaust the great amount of literature available on most of the 
opics. It should serve only as a guide to further reading in various 
, sections. The sections “ Topics for Further Discussion and Study ” 
f^^ve been relegated to the end of the book in an Appendix. Those 
"1^10 want to organise discussion classes may find them useful. 

KARL MANNHEIM. 

iE London School of Economics, 

University of London. 

March, ig46. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This book is concerned with the scientific study of human society. 
Hence the initial chapter deals with the scientific method as applied 
to sociology. The discussion is deliberately selective and suggestive, 
emphasising a few big ideas in ways calculated to stress their great 
importance. 


What Science Is 

Science is Knowledge 

The briefest definition is : Science is knowledge. And the 
significance of science lies in the significance of knowledge as compared 
with beliefs, superstitions and misinformation. For instance, we once 
thought that the culture of a people is an index of their racial ability, 
that the Eskimos and other peoples with less advanced cultures have 
less innate mental ability than the Europeans. We know now that 
this is false—a conclusion of first-rate importance for the harmonious 
living together of the peoples of the world. 

Our mental stock of ideas has been badly cluttered with false 
notions. We once believed that killing a bull before battle would 
bring victory, or that an albino had the mysterious power of telling 
where to dig a well to find water. When we think of all this useless 
or harmful mental debris that has burdened us through the long dark 
centuries, it is a great comfort to turn to the certainty of the knowledge 
upon which we can rely. When we read in the newspaper of the 
crash of an airliner against a mountain-side, with all occupants killed, 
or when a report tells us that the visitations of poliomyelitis are on the 
increase, it is comforting to turn to the knowledge that in England and 
Wales, in the period 1940-50, the average expectancy of life at birth 
was 68 years, and that our span of life has been increasing rather than 
diminishing. Knowledge not only brings certainty, or approxima¬ 
tions thereto, but knowledge dispels the fear that comes from 
uncertainty. 

Ideas and Knowledge are not the same 

It is important to know that knowledge and ideas are not the same, 
for not all ideas are knowledge. There is an idea that a one-world 
government will prevent war ; but we do not know that this idea is 
true. There is an idea that whether a person can go insane or not is 
determined by the time he is five years old. Perhaps some day this 
idea may be proved and become knowledge. Or again, it may be 
disproved. Perhaps only a small minority of hypotheses existing at 
any one time will ever be proved. During the 1930’s, remedies for 
the deep depression of that decade were sent in to Washington, gener- 

xiii 
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ally to the President, at a rate, for a time, of 300 a day. Practically 
all of them were worthless. 

Not all ideas are concerned with proof or disproof. Some ideas are 
set going for amusement, or are dreams or wish fulfilments. Others 
are used to persuade, or to frighten, or to discipline, or to create an 
attitude of reverence. Ideas are the material for intellectual activities ; 
and very fascinating they are when no limitations on method are 
imposed and various emotional attitudes are permitted. Thus we like 
to discuss what is the good life, the purpose in the universe, the nature 
of wisdom, etc. 

Ideas are material for the social scientist as truly as for the intel¬ 
lectual who is not a scientist,^ The social scientist needs imagination 
which will yield fresh insights and hypotheses. But social scientists 
qua scientists deal with ideas for the sole purpose of ascertaining whether 
they are or can be turned into knowledge. Thus the scientist is much 
more restricted in dealing with ideas than the intellectual non¬ 
scientist. 

Science Deals with Data 

How does the social scientist tell whether ideas can become know¬ 
ledge or not ? Sometimes the many ideas extant are confusing and 
we want to know how to tell what is knowledge and what is not. 
Thus there are many theories of juvenile delinquency : the feeble¬ 
mindedness theory, the neurosis theory, the broken-home theory, and 
the learning-by-association theory. How can we prove which, if any, 
of these theories can be turned into knowledge ? The basic procedure 
is to collect facts on each theory and see whether the evidence supports 
the theory. Scientific work is then concerned with data as well as 
ideas. But data are not always easy to obtain. The data of most 
physical sciences are relatively simple and can be encompassed in 
a laboratory ; but in sociology data are usually obtained by field work, 
the collection of documents or of statistics. Often the acquisition of 
data is very costly and time-consuming. Sociology has suffered in the 
past, and is handicapped to-day, for want of data to many questions. 

Often we are under some pressure to reach a conclusion without 
having adequate evidence, as for instance in voting or in adopting 
a policy for an organisation. As voters or executives, or merely as 
human beings in a crisis, we must often decide or act on incomplete 
evidence. We cannot wait until a scientist reaches a conclusion. The 
motto of a scientist is “ suspended judgment ”, while the motto of the 
executive is “ do it now ! ” 

When the data are inadequate or not conclusive, bias, usually 
deriving from emotion, enters into any conclusion we reach and lessens 

^ Robert Redfield, “ The Art of Social Science ”, in American Journal ^ Sociology, 
November, 1948, and Jessie Bernard, “ The Art of Science, a Reply to Redfield ”, 
American Journal of Sociology, July, 1949, 
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its accuracy and reliability. Sociology deals with subjects toward 
which many of us react with considerable emotion, as we do to sex, 
family, crime, and poverty. These are subjects on which we often 
do not have good data. Hence in dealing with these subjects, if we 
do not have conclusions based on data, and are not indifferent, we 
arc very likely to be prejudiced : that is, we pre-judge the issue. 

The Disiorting Effect of Bias 

The effect of bias is to distort. This influence is clearly seen in the 
case of prediction, which, when it can be applied, is a singularly good 
test of knowledge. How prediction may be biased could be seen 
by a simple experiment. When, before the final examination, each 
student in a class was asked what he thought his final mark would be, 
the class as a whole predicted more high marks for themselves than 
they actually received.^ This behaviour is an indication of what is 
customarily called wishful thinking. 

The purpose of science is to add to our knowledge by describing 
reality accurately. In the foregoing experiment reality was the actual 
marks the class received. The prediction of the grades the members 
of the class would receive was a distortion of reality in the direction 
of high marks. We thus say that the picture of reality the class carried 
in their heads was different from the actual picture of reality. Much 
of life consists of acting on a mental picture of reality. A challenge 
to all of us is to see that the picture of reality we carry in our heads 
resembles as closely as possible the actual picture of reality. 

It should be noted that for many purposes we do not want the 
pictures we carry around in our heads to be like the pictures of reality. 
Thus at times we wish to carry dream pictures in our heads. There is 
a legitimate function for day-dreaming if not carried to excess. We 
can afford to day-dream in our recreation, but not in our sociology. 
The purpose of the theatre and of the novel is to create fiction, which 
is different from reality. So too the artist may insist that his art is to 
be his impressions rather than a photograph. Impressionist art is 
therefore a distortion of objective reality, while the purpose of science 
is to furnish an exact reproduction. Therefore art and science point 
in different directions. We may want to be artists some of our lives 
and to be scientists only part of the time. 

What Science knot 

Science then is not an art. Science calls for thought, though we 
can do much thinking that is not scientific thinking. The purpose of 
science is to produce knowledge—^not to produce wisdom, or imder- 
standing, or control, or ideas. Science differs from ethics, though the 
knowledge that comes from science should be helpful to us in our 

^ W. F. Ogbum, “ Studies in the Prediction and Distortion of Reality ”, Social 
Forcesi December, 1934. 
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conduct. Different value systems and ethics are, of course, factors 
which, together with our knowledge, influence our conduct. Which 
is better, to live in a town or a large city ? There are subjective 
factors in our choices, just as there are in a preference for the colour 
yellow over purple. Knowledge might affect the values underlying 
our preference for life in a big city or a small town. Even with that 
knowledge there would remain values based upon subjective experi¬ 
ence which would lead one person to prefer a city and another to 
choose a small town. Though scientific knowledge may greatly affect 
the values we choose, as to whether, for instance, we are liberal or 
conservative, the object of science is not to create values. This point 
is sometimes expressed in terms of the distinction between means and 
ends ; that is the function of science is often to furnish the means for 
achieving more effectively the goals set by our values. Tolstoy 
thought science was futile because it could give no answer to the ques¬ 
tions—the only questions he deemed important—“ What shall I do 
and how shall I live ? ’’ 

In scientific sociology, the researchers often choose to try to dis¬ 
cover new knowledge that will help the human race. Thus socio¬ 
logists try to find out what causes crime. This represents a choice of 
subject matter with which to work. One may work with a given 
subject as a scientist, or in some other way ; for instance as a propa¬ 
gandist. The scientific sociologist chooses to work in a field primarily 
to acquire knowledge. This knowledge may be used in various ways. 
For instance the knowledge of the causes of crime could conceivably 
be used to increase crinte. Sociologists hope it will be used to decrease 
crime. Indeed, the sociologist may step out of his role of research 
scientist and, taking the role of citizen, educator, writer or statesman, 
use this knowledge of the causes of crime to try to reduce the amount 
of crime. 

There is, however, such a thing as pure science ; that is scientific 
work undertaken without reference to its practical use. For instance, 
Hertzian waves were discovered without any reference to their use. 
Later they became the basis for the radio. Pure science, without any 
known practical use, is not as common in sociology perhaps as in 
mathematics or physics or biology. Much knowledge about pre¬ 
literate peoples is accumulated without reference to application, 
though the knowledge could be, and increasingly is, applied in the 
administration of colonial governments. 

Knowledge is Enduring 

Scientific knowledge, if it is reliable, should be enduring. Ideas 
and theories are often overthrown, proved untrue ; but knowledge 
endures. Knowledge is often refined, but this does not mean that the 
knowledge was disproved. For instance, in England in 1927 there 
were 665,000 births and 485,000 deaths. The population thus 
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increased by 170,000. Yet, incredible as it may sound, those 
665,000 births of 1927 ^ meant that each woman during her lifetime 
would give birth to but two children,” ® not enough even to maintain 
the population. But no knowledge was overthrown. It was simply 
refined by learning that in 1927 there was an unusual percentage of 
women of childbearing age, and that with a normal percentage the 
population would not have increased. 

Creating new knowledge, as Einstein and Infeld have so well 
stated, is not like razing an old barn and erecting a skyscraper in its 
place. It is rather like climbing a mountain, gaining new and wider 
views.® 

Sometimes theories or ideas or beliefs are claimed to be knowledge. 
A cure for cancer was for a while announced every few weeks. To 
counteract the claim of knowledge where there are only hypotheses, 
sociologists try to hold rigorously to proof. Hence the insistence on 
verification, on a satisfactory answer to the question, “ How do you 
know it ? ” Though few are as cautious as the scientist who upon 
hearing the remark of a fellow railway traveller that the sheep they 
could see from the train window had already been sheared, replied 
that they had been sheared on this side certainly. 

While scientific knowledge is enduring, very often sociological 
knowledge is not invariably true in all places and at all times. Thus 
the months of most marriages in England are in the spring and early 
summer. But at one time most marriages occurred there in the 
autumn.^ Much knowledge in sociology is therefore not capable of 
being generalised, as is the knowledge in physics, such as Newton’s 
laws of motion which seem to be true everywhere. Some sociological 
knowledge is, however, very widely applicable. For instance the 
knowledge that the birth rate in cities is lower than in the rural regions 
is true in the Orient and was true in the Middle Ages.® 

Even though the findings of sociology are often limited in time and 
space because a cultural factor varies, still, sociology like all sciences, 
endeavours to discover laws that are generally applicable, regardless 
of variations in culture. Such a law, for instance, is the generalisation 
that the social practices of a community are deemed right by the group 
because they are in the mores ; not that the practices are in the mores 
because they arc in the right. 

Science and Sociology 

Description. Much sociological knowledge is straightforward 
description of phenomena as, for instance, in a survey of a com- 

^ Robert R. Kuezynski, The Balance of Births and Deaths (New York, 1929). 

* Ibid. 

* A. Einstein and L. Infeld, The Evolution of Physics (New York, 1938). 

^Dorothy Thomas, “Changes in Marriage Seasons”, Economica, 1924. 

* A. J. JafTe, “ Urbanization and Fertility ”, American Journal of Sociology, July, 
1942. 
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munity. But not all people observe correctly. Even census takers 
must be trained. So must historians and sociologists. 

Selection, A big problem in description lies in what to describe. 
When the phenomena to be described are complex and varied 
and numerous, everything cannot be described. Hence selection. 
Descriptions of Russia by a capitalist and by a communist might both 
be accurate but quite different. 

Verifiable Descriptions, Scientific observations should be recorded 
in terms that are verifiable. For instance, the statement that “ the 
population of India is increasing to ominous proportions ” cannot be 
verified for there is no measure of “ ominous It is an opinion. 
On the other hand, the following statement can be verified : “ In 
1940, the population of India increased by 5,000,000. At this rate 
a population equal to the total population of the United States in 1890 
would be added in a single decade to her total population.” 

Description of a Sample, Since scientific work in sociology is often 
very expensive, social scientists resort to describing a sample instead 
of the whole. This sample should be large enough and representative. 
For instance, if we were describing opinion in the United States, it 
would be unwise to obtain data just from the daily press of the large 
cities. We would want to design a sample to include farm journals, 
labour papers, and other centres of opinion. And we would want to 
examine enough cases from each of these groups, to be sure that what 
we have seen is typical. Description in science requires skill and 
training. 

Measurement of Relationships 

A large percentage of scientific work in sociology is more than 
description of phenomena. Much work concerns the relationship 
between two or more phenomena, as, for instance, the relationship 
between business conditions and the marriage rate. A common 
problem of this type is to ascertain the cause of a phenomenon. 
There is a great diversity of opinion on what we mean by cause, and 
not all writers employ the same definition.^ It is desirable, then, for 
those who use this book to know the authors’ conception of cause. 

Variables, Much work in sociology consists in trying to find the 
causes of a phenomenon such as war, crime, divorce, etc. The 
phenomenon of which we wish to find the cause is often a change 
from some prior or different condition. Thus war is a change from 
peace. In U.S,A., the number of divorces after World War II was one 
to every three marriages, while before the war, in the 1930’s, it was one 
to every six marriages. In all th^e cases there has been a change. 
Hence we speak of it as a variation, and the phenomenon is called 
a variable, The variation for which we wish to find a cause or causes 
^ Robert M. Maciver, Social Causation (Boston, 1942). 
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is the variation from peace to war (in the above aense), the increase 
in the divorce rate, or the decline in the number of cases of man¬ 
slaughter. 

The phenomenon to be explained is called the dependent variable, 
because this change is dependent upon (or caused by) a change in 
another variable or variables. Thus some of the increase in divorces 
after the war was caused by the many hasty marriages and some 
separations which the war occasioned. A postwar prosperity also 
contributed to the increase in divorces, since we know there are more 
divorces in prosperity than in depression. So we say a cause of the 
increase in divorce after the war was a change from peace to war. 
A change in one variable is explained by ^ change in another variable. 
When we study causes of a phenomenon, we study the relationship 
of two (or more) variables. 

A Constant not a Cause of Change. If a variation is explained only 
in terms of another variation, it follows that a variation cannot be 
explained in terms of a constant, that is, a factor that did not change. 
Thus one cannot explain the phenomenon of the magnificent achieve¬ 
ments of tennis players from California in recent years as caused by 
climate, wonderful though the California climate may be. Climate 
cannot be a cause because it is a constant. The climate of California 
was the same in the nineteenth century, when there were few top-flight 
tennis players from California, as it is in the twentieth century when 
the galaxy of tennis players has been brilliant. 

If the variable to be explained were the superiority of the tennis 
players from California over players from, say, Scotland, then it would 
be possible to consider climate as a cause, for the climate of California 
differs from the climate of Scotland and hence climate in this case is 
not a constant. We do not know, of course, that such a hypothesis 
would be proved correct. 

While a constant cannot be a cause of a change in a variable, 
it may nevertheless be a factor in the variable. Thus the pugnacity 
“ instinct ” cannot be a cause of war because this biological factor is 
a constant, for the pugnacity drive in the population was the same in 
the peace years 1931-2 as in the war years 1941-2. Yet this biological 
drive is a factor in war, since if it were absent we would not have wars. 
A phenomenon may have a large number of constant factors while at 
the same time a change in the phenomenon may have a much smaller 
number of causal factors. 

Most Social Phenomena have Several Causes 

Modem society is complex and full of changes. Therefore, logic¬ 
ally, a social phenomenon is likely to have many causes. Yet the 
human mind in its love of simplification often thinks in terms of only 
one cause. But phenomena usually have many causes, some of more 
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importance, of course, than others. The causes of migration, for 
instance, are numerous ; they may be economic opportunity, popula¬ 
tion pressure, religious persecution, transportation facilities, or the 
business cycle. 

Chains of Causes, When in the search for causes we ascertain 
relationships between variables, the first step is to determine whether' 
there is concomitant, or simultaneous, variation between the two 
variables. If we find the crime rate in cities of a certain size about the 
same in cities that grow rapidly as in those that decrease or grow 
slowly, we conclude that the rate of growth of cities of a certain size 
and within certain limits is not likely to be a cause of crime increase, 
for the crime rate is constant when the rate of growth varies for large 
numbers of cities. 

On the other hand, if the sex ratio (number of men per lOO women) 
of cities is high in cities with a high crime rate and low in cities with 
a low crime rate, there is concomitant variation ; and we next inquire . 
whether concomitant variation involves causation. Concomitant 
variation does not necessarily mean that the two variables are causally 
related, for they may be independent of each other and the concomitant 
variation may be due to other factors. Thus it has been shown that 
teachers’ salaries are positively correlated with the consumption of beer 
in the United States, but no one believes a causal relationship is 
involved. They both increased in times of prosperity. 

Moreover, when we suspect a causal relationship between two 
variables, the mere fact of concurrent variation does not of itself tell 
us which variable is cause and which effect. The sex ratio and the 
crime rate vary together, but this does not tell us whether the high 
sex ratio is the cause of the high crime rate or whether the high crime 
rate is the cause of high sex ratio. It seems absurd to think that a high 
crime rate would cause an excess of men in a city, although it might 
conceivably do so by inducing women, to whom crime i§ obnoxious, 
to migrate. On the other hand, it may be that an excess of men 
would bring about an increase of crime, for we know that many more 
men than women are arrested for crime. 

The variation in stature of fathers is correlated positively with the 
variation in stature of sons. Tall fathers have tall sons. But the 
correlation does not tell us which is the cause. From the statistics we 
have as much right to say the variation in the sons’ stature causes the 
variation in the fathers’ ! But we argue that heredity is the cause, 
since the stature of a father is attained before a son is born. But there 
may be a third factor causing both, namely nutrition. For children 
of rich fathers are taller than children of poor fathers. 

If we pursue the causes still further and try to find out why men 
commit more crimes than women, we move on into another link in 
the chain of causes. This sequence of causes may be illustrated in the 
case of divorce, where a chain of causes may be traced as follows : 
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More divorces occur in childless families than in families with children. 
There are more childless families in the cities than on the farms. 
Cities have appeared in great numbers where there are railways and 
factories. Railways and factories came only with the invention of the 
steam engine. It may therefore be said, depending on which link we 
choose in the chain of causes, that the absence of children causes 
divorce, or that cities are a cause, or that the increase in divorce is 
due in part to the invention of the steam engine. But it should be 
remembered that there are also variables other than the presence or 
absence of children, which are correlated with divorce and which in 
turn have their own chain of causes. 

The Concept of Variability 

Good scientific thinking in sociology depends not only on accurate 
description and the measurement of the relationship between variables, 
but also on the concept of variability. 

The Fallacy of Two Categories. Those who are not trained in 
measurement often divide a variable into two categories only, whereas 
there are often more than two. Thus we may say that people are tall 
or short, but when height is measured in inches, we are not limited 
to two such categories. On the contrary, if our categories are inches, 
there are as many categories as there are inches across the range of 
the scale. There are many more persons half-way between the very 
tall and the very short than there are at the two extremes. Since we 
are accustomed to measure stature, we have come to think of at least 
one other category than tall and short, that is, medium stature. 

It is in observations for which we have no measuring system that 
the practice of thinking in terms of just two categories is most common. 
Thus women are beautiful or ugly. A marriage is happy or unhappy. 
There is reason to think that if we had a scale for happiness, as we have 
for stature, there would be many different degrees of happiness just as 
there are many different degrees in height.^ 

Why we have this passion for dichotomy is not clear. Its simplicity 
may be appealing. But we also like to talk in terms of extremes, for 
extremes are dramatic, sensational or impressive. The use of extreme 
categories in speaking, however calm the voice, may be taken as an 
indication of emotional thinking, while recognition of degrees is an 
indication of scientific thinking. There are, to be sure, phenomena 
which can be classified into just two categories, as, for instance, male 
and female ; but these are relatively few. ^ A phenomenon is often 
merely an increase or a decrease of something that exists at all times 
and is never absent. In seeking the cause for a social phenomenon, 
we seek, then, a cause of a change in degree, not a cause of its existence 
or non-existence. 

^ A beginning in the construction of such happiness scales has been made. See 
Chapter 22. 
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Analysis 

Curiosity is often expressed rather vaguely and inadequately. 
For instance, we may be curious to know whether the family induence 
is declining in society. But what do we mean by family influence ? 
We may mean the influence of the parents upon the children, or of 
parents and some children on a child. Or we may want to know abou| 
the influence of the family on some other member, say the wife and 
the mother. She may be spending more time outside the home. Or 
we may be curious about the declining influence of the family as an 
institution on public opinion, or on education, or on the protection 
of dependents. 

Good scientific thinking requires not only that we write and speak 
definitely, but also that we ask our question in such form that it can be 
answered scientifically. This is not true of the question “ Is family 
influence declining ? ” Family is not defined, nor is influence. Nor 
do we know to what period or country the question applies. The 
question is therefore too general, too comprehensive. The first step 
is to break it down into a series of questions dealing with the kinds of 
family, say urban or rural, 'with different types of influence, etc. 

The formulation of the questions should be in measurable terms, 
that is terms into which data may be fitted. Thus the following 
question is in such form that it can be answered if data are available : 
Has the control of the parents in Chicago over the behaviour of their 
children been less effective during and since World War II than in 
the 1930*8 as shown by the opinions and/or reports of school officials 
in selected districts ? 

Scientific Words 

} A word is a collection of sounds or visible markings. But the word 
...refers to something. For instance, the word dog refers to an animal, 
with four legs and a tail, that barks. The word dermcracy refers to a set 
of beliefs or actions concerning government by the people as a whole, 
rather than by a minority without the consent of the people. We 
therefore have two concepts, words and their referents.' 

In scientific sociology the referent should be clear to the sociologist, 
and he should also m^e sure that he and his listener or reader have 
the same referent in mind when a word is used. 

Individuals may differ widely in the referents they have for the 
same word. In general these differences arc much greater for abstract 
nouns than for concrete ones. A dog to seSrae may be a hunting 
dog ; to another a pet lap dog. But no one will think the referent for 
dog is any other animal. The referents to communism, Jiowever, vary 
widely. To some communism is any set of radical beliefs to the left 
of an extreme conservative position. To others^^-^communism is the 

1 C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Mmtv^ qf Mamwg (Ltmdon, 1936). 
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belief that the means of production should be run by a government 
which in turn is run by the people, a majority of whom are wage or 
salaried workers. Some see in commimism chiefly a dictatorship by 
working class leaders. To some the essentials of communism lie in 
the ruthless method of taking productive property away from others 
by force and without due compensation, and turning it over to the 
dictatorship of a clique. And so on. 

Some of the differences among the referents held by various people 
are due to confusing the phenomenon under consideration with other 
phenomena with which it is correlated. Thus democracy is defined 
in the dictionary as “ government by the people, the principal that 
all citizens have equal political rights ”, There are those to whom the 
referent for democracy is a classless society. To the Russians it is said 
to be a society of economic equality. If we take as correct the referent 
quoted in the dictionary, then we often find a government by the people 
correlated with a reduction of social classes and a weakening of class 
barriers. Let us call a government by the people : X, and a classless 
society : Y. Because we find X correlated with Y, we are not 
warranted in calling X, Y. The business cycle is correlated with the 
marriage rate, but we do not make the mistake of calling the business 
cycle the marriage rate. 

Referents should not include all the free associations which go with 
the word to which a referent is sought. Referents often are varied 
and confusing when an attempt is made to describe the spirit of some¬ 
thing. Referents are often ideals, what we would like them to be 
rather than what they are. Thus the conceptions of democracy as 
a classless society or as a society where economic rewards or oppor¬ 
tunities are equal, are idealisations that do not exist, for there are no 
large literate societies where incomes are equal or classes are lacking. 
The referent we carry around in our heads should be recognised for 
what it is. 


Sociology as a Science 

The question is sometimes asked: Is Sociology a Science ? A 
correct answer can not be dichotomized into the two categories, yes 
or no. Rather the answer should be in terms of degree, the degree 
to which sociology is a science. A science is to be judged by three 
criteria : the reliability of its body of knowledge, its organisation, and 
its method. 

Reliable Knowledge. As to its body of reliable knowledge, sociology 
for a young science has made a very good beginning in such studies as 
population, the family, group behaviour, the evolution of institutions, 
the processes of social change, and in various other areas. 

Much knowledge in sociology is restricted as to time and place, 
and hence is unlike many of the generalisations of physics, as for instance 
the law of the expansion of gases, TTxere are many more variables in 
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sociological data. Still, sociologists seek generalisations that arc 
universal, and they have had some success, as, for instance, in finding 
diat societies always regulate marriage in such a manner as to prevent 
incest, though incest may be variously defined. 

A very good test of the reliability of knowledge*is the test of pre¬ 
diction. While prediction in sociology is liable to error, in many cases 
the error is small as in the prediction of some social effects of invention 
or the prediction of the social effects of the business cycle. 

In some areas of sociological study reliable knowledge is difficult 
to obtain. These may be areas where measurement is rare, or where 
observation depends upon feeling tones, rather than upon the objective 
recordings through the eyes. Thus symbols, like those used by the 
psychiatrist in analysing dreams, are rather treacherous material. Of 
course other areas such as religion and art are not very amenable to 
scientific method. 

Many publications classified under the title of sociology consist only 
of ideas, not knowledge. These are essays, ethical discussions, wise 
pronouncements, interpretations, theories, programmes, valuations, 
etc. Their importance, of course, may be even greater than that of 
science. 

Though the researches of sociologists may yield reliable knowledge, 
that knowledge is not always used. Thus broken homes, crowded 
city streets, imhappy parents, and poverty increase juvenile delin¬ 
quencies. But to control juvenile delinquency by eliminating divorces, 
unhappiness, poverty, and cities is a difficult undertaking. 

The Organisation of Knowledge, A miscellaneous collection of facts 
such as is found in The World Almanac is not science. But the inter¬ 
relationship of the elements in chemistry, into organic and inorganic 
compounds, is a science. The value of organisation lies not in a 
symmetry or pattern whose appeal is largely aesthetic, but in its value 
for the discovery of more knowledge. 

The organisation of a science rests upon the relationships which 
the parts of knowledge bear to each other. In sociology there are 
many interrelationships, enough to afford many leads and tools for 
more discoveries, but not yet enough to yield a very adequate synthesis 
for the whole field. A larger collection of knowledge, it is expected, 
will eventually provide such a synthesis. 

Method. Primitive peoples had a body of knowledge abotlt 
weapons, tools, traps, clothing, and housing that was reliable. Those 
who do not call this knowledge science, assert that the primitive 
peoples did not have the scientific method which we associate with the 
b^nnings of science under Bacon, Copernicus, and Galileo* What 
is this method? 

Primitive man is supposed to have discovered and learnt things, 
more or less accidentally, by trial and error. Scientific method is 
less wasteful and quicker. It tx^ins with an idea that is thought to 
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have more than 50 per cent probability of being tfuc. This idea after 
analysis is stated in measurable terms as a hypothesis. Evidence is 
then sought to see whether the hypothesis can be proved. Verification 
may depend upon a laboratory experiment, upon statistics, or upon 
some other evidence. 

The laboratory experiment which has been a great aid to many 
natural scientists is not very common in sociology. But sociology has 
the equivalent of the laboratory experiment, as becomes clear if we 
inquire what is the essence of a laboratory experiment. Surely not 
a room with gadgets. The laboratory experiment is generally a device 
to measure the relationship of two variables while other factors are 
eliminated or held constant. Thus an experimenter gets an idea that 
food may prolong life. He decides that a good bet is Vitamin A. So 
he divides at random 100 rats of common stock into two groups of 
50 each and gives the experimental group four times as much Vitamin A 
as he does the control group. But in the laboratory all other factors 
of food, temperature, and light are the same, that is, are held constant. 
The result is that old age and death are postponed by 15 per cent of 
the normal life span through the greater consumption of Vitamin A. 
The variables of longevity and Vitamin A are related, when other 
variables are held constant. 

In sociology we do essentially the same thing, not in a laboratory, 
but with statistics. For instance, if we want to know whether families 
with low incomes have more infant deaths, we do not get 50 rich 
mothers and 50 poor mothers and put them in a room and watch the 
babies die. Instead we collect statistics. But first we must hold con¬ 
stant the type of feeding, the customs associated with ethnic groups, 
and finally the race. By studying and varying the factor of income 
and infant deaths, and by keeping other factors constant, it is shown 
that by increasing income alone we can save the lives of babies. 

Sociology has quite adequate methods. The difficulty lies in 
getting the data, for the process is very costly. One United States 
Census alone cost $75,000,000. 

The youth of sociology as a science shows itself in the amount of 
approximate instead of precise knowledge. Thus there is a good deal 
of approximate information on family relationships and the personality 
of children. Much sociological work consists in making knowledge 
more precise and thus adding to the growing stockpile already in 
existence. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION 
(a) Can science be applied to values ? 

(f) What is the difference between pure science and applied science? 

(c) To what extent is quantification an essential of science ? 

(d) How does a cause ** differ from a “ correlation ? 
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{e) What do wc mean when we say : A constant factor can never be 
a cause of a change ” ? 
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PART I 

CHAPTER I 

FACTORS IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF MAN 

This book is about man. He is extraordinary in the things he 
can do, as we readily see if we compare his achievements with those 
of other species, Man alone can speak, read, write, worship super¬ 
natural beings, build skyscrapers, and predict the position of the stars 
a thousand years hence. This is not to disparage the accomplish¬ 
ments of the ape. The apes do astounding things, too, in comparison 
with other animals. For example, chimpanzees have been taught 
to work a food-dispensing machine. They learned to get food by 
inserting poker chips into the proper slots, to distinguish different 
sizes and colours, to use each chip in the appropriate opening, and 
where necessary to insert two chips.^ Clearly the ability to learn is 
not limited to man. Yet the apes are incapable of learning a language 
or any of the other complicated behaviour mentioned above for man. 
Though the difference between man and ape in ability to learn may 
be only a matter of degree, the difference is substantial and of the 
greatest significance. 

Since many of the ape’s limitations are the result of his inability 
to talk, the question may be asked : Is the inability of the ape to 
speak a language due to his lack of opportunity to hear it spoken ? 
What would be the situation if an infant ape were reared with the 
same opportunity as the human infent ? This question is answered 
by an experiment conducted by Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Kellogg,^ who 
reared a female chimpanzee along with their own son for nine months. 
At the time of adoption, “ Gua ”, the chimpanzee, was seven and a 
half months old ; their son, Donald, was ten months old. Both 
were treated with the same kindly care. They ate, slept, and played 
together. Gua, being stronger and physically more mature than 
Donald, was naturally more adept at motor activities, such as climb¬ 
ing and acrobatics. She showed greater speed of movement. More 
interesting, Gua very readily learned some of the so-called humanis¬ 
ing behaviour of which the child is capable. Gua learned to eat 

1 John Wolfe, Effectiveness of Token^Reward for Chimpanzees, Comparative Psy¬ 
chology Monograph, vol. 12, No. 5, 1936. Experiments carried on under the auspices 
of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 

■ W. N. and L. A. KeUog^ The Ape and the Child (New York, 1933). At the age 
of elet^en and a half months, Donald was able to utter the following words: da-da, 
ma-ma, Gya for Gua, din-din for dinner. Later he was able to say ba for boo, 
da for down, and bow-wow for dog. Donald was also very adept at imitating the 
various sounds made by the chimpanzee, classified by the experimenters as (i) the 
bark ; (2) the food bark ; (3) tli screeds or scream ; and (4) the “ oo-oo ” cry. 

I 
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adroitly with a spoon, to drink liquids out of a glass, to skip rope, and 
to open doors. Indeed, she learned to do these things better than 
did Donald, and in general was more co-operative and obedient. 
But in respect to the crucial matter of speech, Gua lagged behind. 
The ape came to “ comprehend a large number of words and 
phrases, but she never learned to speak. Donald, of course, learned 
in the customary manner of children. 

It must be assumed that this greater capacity to learn is inborn, 
the contribution of heredity to man. It cannot be contributed by 
group life alone, since the lower animals live in groups, as does man. 
It cannot be attributed solely to human environment, since the chim¬ 
panzee was reared in a human environment along with the human 
infant, yet his capacity was shown to be much less. Man alone, 
among the animals, has the capacity to learn speech, to solve problems 
in higher mathematics, to build an aeroplane, to become a prime 
minister. Indeed, we do not know the complete limits to his learning 
ability. 

The Need for an Environmental Stimulus to Learning 

Though we know man has this gift of learning, the mere possession 
of it is no guarantee that it will be exercised. One may have the 
capacity to learn to use calculus, yet never learn to use it. So far 
as we know, there may be living in darkest Africa a man with the 
inherited musical capacities of a Beethoven, It is a fact of the greatest 
importance that the capacity to learn does not unfold itself, but has 
to be developed by a teacher, a group, or some other stimulus of 
environment. 

This point is well illustrated by the stories of feral men, that is, 
people reared among animals away from human beings, or in a 
secluded or isolated spot without benefit of human environment.^ 
The most recent and complete report concerns the Wolf-Children of 
India, Two girls said to be about eight, and one and one-half years 
old, were found in 1920 in a wolf den by a missionary (Mr. Singh) 
and his party while on a hunting trip. Amala, the infant, died not 
long after capture, but Kamala lived to the age of seventeen. For some 
time Kamala retained her wolf-like habits, eating raw meat, lapping 
food, panting with tongue extended, walking on all fours, resting by 
day and prowling about and howling at night. Transition to human 
behaviour was gradual and was achieved largely through the efforts 
of the missionary’s wife, who massaged her daily and showe^d her 
great kindness. After ten months Kamala look food directly from 
Mrs. Singh, but two years were required to get her to abandon lapping 
and eighteen months to get her to stand erect. Eventually she learned 
to fear the dark, to eat cooked food, and to wear and take pride in 

* Maurice H. Small, “ On Some Psychical Relations of Society and Solitude 
Pedagogical Seminaty, vol. vii, pp. 32-6, April, 190b. 
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her clothes. She lagged in learning to talk and could speak only 
about forty-five words at the time of her death. 

The importance of social stimulation for mental ai\(|^socia) d^v^j^op- 
ment is exemplified also by the experience of incarcer^ca children, 
that is, those who for one reason or another are secluded by their 
guardians. An extreme case of this sort has been reported by Davis.* 
Anna, at the age of five, was found by offioers of the Humane Society 
wedged into an old chair in a room on the second floor of a farmhouse 
seventeen miles from a small American city. Apparently she had been 
confined to this room for a considerable period and probably had 
been restrained physically as well, for she was unable to move, her 
body limp through prolonged inactivity. She was apathetic when 
found, and her face was expressionless, with no trace of a smile. 
Investigation showed she was an illegitimate child, born in a private 
nurses’ home. Shortly thereafter she was taken to a children’s home, 
then boarded for a time with a practical nurse. Some time between 
the ages of six and ten months she was taken to her mother’s home, 
where she remained until located by the Humane Society. 

The society removed her to the county home, and kept her there 
nine months, during which time she became more alert, smiling and 
laughing heartily and taking a greater interest generally in other 
persons. But even at the close of this period she could barely stand 
with the help of some support, and in regard to speech, she appeared 
to make practically no progress whatever. The county home, with 
only one nurse to look after 325 patients, afforded Anna little desirable 
social stimulation, hence after the nine months’ sojourn she was 
removed to a private home, where she received personal and affec¬ 
tionate attention. A month later, Anna could hold a doughnut in 
her hand and eat it, drink liquid from a glass, and eat with a spoon. 
She was much more animated and human in her responses. But still 
she was very backward, being unable to speak, showing little curiosity 
and initiative, and not playing when alone. 

Those who saw and cared for her during the first few months 
reported that she seemed an entirely normal baby, but since she was 
a beautiful child, they may have misjudged her mentality. While a 
question remains as to her innate mental capacity, the evidence is such 
as to suggest that her physical and social retardation was due in no 
small part to her early extreme social isolation. In the case of no 
one of these children, reared without much cultural and group life, 
is it certain that mental deficiency was not present at birth. But it 
is not probable on the basis of chance that all would be feeble-minded. 

^ These items and many others are reported in the diary which was kept by the 
missionary and his wife, but the report is not a scientific account. That these girls 
and other feral specimens are authentic, however, there is no doubt. For the diary 
of the Wolf-Children and a comprehensive review of the literature of feral man, 
see J. A. L. Singh and R. M. Zingg, Wolf^Children and Feral Man (New York, 1942). 

* Kingsley Davis, “ A Case of Extreme Social Isolation of a Child **, American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 45, pp. 554--65» January, 1940. 
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Two Kinds of Environment 

With human beings, the environment which develops capacities 
through the learning process is rich and varied. There are customs, 
institutions, books, and various types of associations. The lower 
animals have no such environment in nature. They are bom into an 
environment of earth, sun, sky, water, trees, plants, other animals of 
diffw^ent kinds, and groups of animab of the same kind. This is called 
the Natural environment. It is the type of environment discussed by 
the biologists, Herbert Spencer spoke of it as the organic and inorganic 
environment. Thb environment man shares with the lower animab. 

.The second type of environment is that part of man’s total environ¬ 
ment into which he alone is born. It consists of buildings, toob, 
wearing apparel, art, science, religion, and all the ways of doing 
things which man learns. It is customarily referred to as man-made ; 
but it is man-made only in an indirect sense, as will be shown in a 
following chapter. This part of man’s environment which is not flora 
and fauna or earth and air has been named by several different 
words. The term'social heritage is frequently used, since it contrasts 
with natural or biological heritage. The anthropologists and sociolo¬ 
gists call this artificial environment culture. The term culture as 
used by social scientists carries a meaning quite different from the 
narrow connotation given to it by literary or artistic persons. Herbert 
Spencer used the phrase the superorganic environment in contrast 
to the inorganic and organic environment.^ The word civilisation 
describes the late phases of culture. 

The Influence of the Social Heritage 

Of the two environments, the natural and the cultural, it is clearly 
not the natural environment, shared with all animal life, which has 
the most to do with man’s learning. For instance, in the Mississippi 
Valley the natmal environment is the same in the twentieth century 
as it was in the seventeenth century, yet children growing up in thb 
natural environment in the two periods would learn quite differently. 
In the earlier period a child would learn to himt, to fish, to trap, to 
gather different kinds of herbs ; he would believe in mystical powers ; 
his language would be Indian. He could not read or write and would 
not know how to drive an automobile, or how to play football. In 
the twentieth century the young person probably learns English and 
the Christian religion. Hb moral conduct is different. He learns, 
perhaps, a commercial occupation or the operation of intricate 
machines. He knows nothing about how to trap and little about 
woodcraft, but he may I'eam much about music and painting. What 
, individuab do and what they learn will vary for two different cultures, 
i even though the natural environment b the same for both. 
j Conversely, a white child growing up in a city in northern Akdca 
in the twentieth century learns to do very much the same things as 
’ Herbert Spencer, Principles qf Sociology^ vol. i, Qiap. t. 
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a child growing up in a city in southern Florida. Tlic climates are 
different, but tJie children speak the same language, have the same 
religion, and could converse about a variety of things without feeling 
any particular strangeness. Hence, when the social heritage is the \ 
same, persons in widely differing natural environments develop along j 
the same lines and to more or less the same degree. ^ 

The social heritages at different places and at different times vary 
extremely. A yoimg person growing up in the Puritan culture of early 
New England would have found indulgence in play and recreation 
frowned upon. A young woman in the nineteenth century in France 
would have had to marry whomsoever her parents chose, whether she 
liked it or not; and if her parents did not have a dowry, she would 
have found it difficult to marry at all. A young woman in nineteenth- 
century China would have had to seclude herself and not permit her 
face to be seen by men outside her family ; she would not have been 
permitted to take part in the affairs of men. A boy among the Black- 
foot Indians would have to be brave to the point of recklessness and could 
not find a girl to marry until he had risked his life in the enemy’s camp. 

Sometimes a social heritage may bring optimism, as was markedly 
the case on the Pacific coast of the United States at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Here was a new region with fresh opportunities 
for development. In other cases there may be an attitude of despair, 
as in the populations of depressed areas. A culture may discipline 
youth strictly, as in ancient Sparta, or allow children to grow up with 
scarcely any discipline at all, as in New Guinea. Sometimes the atti¬ 
tude encouraged is one of asceticism, as in the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages; on the other hand, life may be kind and the spon- 
"taneous tendencies of youth may be favoured, as in the South Seas. 
What we learn and what we become depend upon the particular culture * 
into which we are born, and the type of life we follow is likely to j?. 
be set for us by the particular part of the cultiu*e in which we live.^ , 

The Influence of Heredity 

But does not the extent of learning which an individual may 
achieve also depend upon his hereditary endowment ? It is known, 
for instance, that certain kinds of mental defects are inherited, and it 
is known also that a feeble-minded child cannot learn very much. 
Hence, it is natural to arrive at the conclusion that the result of any 
impact of culture on the individual is not due to the culture only, 
but also to the type of biological individual that feels the impact. It 
is undoubtedly true that heredity contributes to the inteirelationship 
between culture and the individual. 

^ A novel example is furnished by Fung Kwok Kcung, bom Joseph Rinehart of 
American parents living in Long Island, New York, At 9 ie age of three, his parents 
deserted him, and he was adopted by Chinese, taken to China and reared there for 
nineteen years. Recently he returned to the United States. He is Chinese in 
manner, speech, habit, outlook—in all ways but appearance. 
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Heredity’s contribution consists of certain structures which are 
passed on through the chromosomes of the fertilised egg. This 
structure is living matter and is active. Some of this structure acts 
very simply, such as blinking an eye. This activity is not ordinarily 
changed much by varying environments. The learning process does 
not modify the manner in which one blinks one’s eye, whether one 
lives in China, Africa, or in Europe. 

The activity of running is somewhat more affected by environment, 
at least in ways that are of practical use. Whether one’s legs arc, 
long or short, for instance, is affected by food and water as well as 
by heredity. The length of legs is related to running as are also the 
capacity of lungs, and the adrenal glands. Exercise may also affect 
running ability. Hopi Indians of the Arizona desert run eight or ten 
miles a day to their fields for planting and the same distance back. 
They thus become renowned runners. >J Though heredity is important 
in running, a good deal of learning is also involved. 

However, whether one runs on a tennis court or after wild game is 
principally a matter of the social heritage. Under one social heritage 
there is no tennis court, under another there is no wild game. 
Though one may have the inherited ability, the manner of its exercise 
is dependent on the culture, no matter what the variation in heredity 
may be. There is in our own culture plenty of good inherited capacity 
for running that is being wasted in sedentary activities. There should 
thus be distinguished at this point the difference between variations 
in individual capacities and variations in the forms in which the 
capacity may be exercised. This distinction is of importance in trying 
to organise our thoughts on the contribution of the organic and of the 
superorganic to human behaviour. 

It should be noted also that the different cultural forms have a 
good deal to do with the quality and degree of training of special 
abilities. For instance, in singing, a culture with a variety of different 
songs and musical patterns such as is found in, say, Munich, will do 
much more to one’s inherited capacity for singing than will a culture 
more limited in this respe<;t, as, for instance, the Navaho culture. 

Indeed, the difference between two societies in the range of their 
culture sometimes quite overshadows the range of individual differ¬ 
ences in capacity. For example, Eskimo children reared in American 
state-supported schools solve originals in geometry and work problems 
in algebra. But the brightest Eskimo child reared among his own 
people will not learn to count as well as will a dull American child, 
for counting is extremely limited in Eskimo culture, while in American 
secondary schools to-day mathematics is carried much further than 
that wiiich Aristotle knew. Hence, as regards the ability to deal with 
numbers, the range from the Eskimo to the American culture is much 
greater than the measurable range of Eskimo mental capacity. On 
this point it may be further noted that, as between Eskimos and New 
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Yorkers, the difference in the physical ability to run is much less than 
the range of their mental achievements in mathematics. In the mental 
and social realm, as contrasted with the physiological, the possibilities 
of learning are enormously great. 

The R6le of the Group 

As was observed in the discussion of feral man, if it were not for 
the protection and attention which the newborn babe receives &om 
others, he would not even survive. Group life is indispensable for 
him. But groups do more than merely keep the child alive. They 
give him his culture and they also control his T^ehaviour in many 
important ways. Social groups fulfil therimportant function of trans** 
mitting the social heritage. The impact of culture on the individual 
is Wade chiefly through the medium of the group. ^ A child first 
begins to acquire the culture through his family group. The family 
is, as Goldenweiser aptly puts it, “a transfer point of civilisation 
The neighbourhood, play groups, and the school assist the family in 
this function of familiarising the child with the objects, the ideas, and 
the values of his culture. 

In a complex, heterogeneous, and rapidly changing culture such 
as ours, this function of the groups assumes a greater significance than 
it does in preliterate society, where the culture is more uniform and 
moderate in amount. The boys among the primitive Bushmen of 
Australia learn essentially the same things; hence, less significance 
attaches to the particular family to which a given child belongs, so far 
as the transmission of the group heritage goes. On the other hand, 
in our culture to-day what a boy learns depends more on the particular 
family into which he is born and the special groups with which he 
later identifies himself. The son of a Pennsylvania farmer will be 
different from the sons of either an Arizona cowboy or a fruit vendor 
from New York’s “ Little Italy ”. The personality of the Italian boy 
depends, furthermore, on whether he affiliates with the local alley 
gang or the Boy Scout troop, whether he attends a Roman Catholic 
or a state-supported school. In a complex culture such as ours, 
groups are selective instruments. They determine what aspects and 
versions of culture we acquire. 

The irnportance of the group is not, however, confined to the 
communication of culture. Group life itself leaves significant imprints 
upon the individual. Ij^shapes the personality. Whether a person 
is a leader or a follower, co-operafive or com|>etitive, social or unsocial, 
may depend on his or her experiences in groups. Some of these effects 
are the same for all groups, that is, they are inherent in group experi- 

^ Group behaviour is a result of influences from parts of natural environment, 
cultural environment, and heredity. The rdle of the group, however, is of such 
great importance in sociology that it needs to be signalled as a separate factor. 

, * A. t^ldenweiser. Early Civilisation (New York, 192a), pp. 230-9. 

H.S. 
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cnce. Thxis, those who belong to a group are always subject to the 
control of that group. Everywhere the group punishes those who do 
* not conform. It is dangerous to be dilfferent. I Loyalty to the group 
is universally the highest virtue, and treason the cardinal sin."' A child 
growing up finds, whether it be in Tibet, in Melanesia, or in England, 
that when he does not respect the rights and opinions of others, life 
is made uncomfortable for him. The opinions of other persons 
therefore become very important to him. Moreover, his experiences 
with the other members of his groups conform to certain standard 
patterns. In coundess ways he enters into competition with his 
associates, he co-operates with them, he has disagreements with 
them, and he makes adjustments to them. These dynamic patterns 
of human interaction, called social processes, are vital factors in the 
shaping of personality. 

Groups of different size and pattern may have different effects on 
personality. All other things being equal, a boy brought up in a small 
family will be different from a boy reared in a large family, and both 
will be unlike a boy who grows up in an orphanage. Moreover, all 
these boys will behave differently in their homes from the way they 
behave in the schoolroom, and in neither place will they act as they 
do at a football game. A knowledge of the various kinds of groups 
and group processes is thus essential to full understanding of human 
experience. 

Since human groups are always cultural groups, we are interested 
in the forms which the different group processes take in different 
cultures. Social control is a universal group attribute, but the form 
which social control takes may be democratic or dictatorial. Praise 
and blame are universal, but we praise war or we may praise 
peace. Some cultures seem to do little towards incorporating pug¬ 
nacity into their patterns ; in others it becomes highly institutionalised. 
Hence our interest advances quickly from a statement of how indivi¬ 
duals in a group co-operate and compete to the question of why some 
cultures have institutions, either economic or military, that are highly 
competitive, while other cultures seem chiefly to sponsor co-operative 
practices. 

The Interdependence of the Principal Factors in Social 
Experience 

The preceding discussion has served to introduce the four principal 
factors in the social life of man: natural environment, social heritage, 
heredity, and the group. All play important parts in human experi¬ 
ence, and may not be ignored. Even more important, the various 
factors do not operate separately. They function together. It is 
important to stress their interrelationship. Culture, it was seen, rests 
ultimately on man’s highly developed mental capacities. Apes do not 
have a social heritage of any account, and the primary reason seems 
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to be their lack of sufficient mental power. The group, too, was 
shown to play a part in the development of culture ; it b not con¬ 
ceivable that individuak living apart could develop a social heritage. 
In a subsequent chapter the connection between culture and geography 
will also be shown. Thus the interrelations of culture and biology, 
culture and the group, and culture and geography may be indicated. 
In the same way relationships exist between each one of the other 
three factors and all the rest. To know something of the nature 
of these interconnections is to acquire understanding of the social 
life of man; consequently, emphasis is placed in the chapters that 
follow on tracing the interrelationships of the four underlying 
factors. 


The Varying Significance of the Principal Factors 

Although each factor has some bearing on the others, the several 
factors must not be regarded as co-ordinate, or of equal significance. 
It is, of course, of the greatest importance to assess their influence 
correctly. This is not always done. There are those who believe, 
for example, that the biological factor is all-important. They may 
hold that all great men are born, not made. They may believe that 
racial purity is the only sure way to a superior culture. Thb position 
gives far too much weight to the biological factor. 

The significance of any factor is not uniform for all situations. 
Biology may be very important in some connections and quite unim¬ 
portant in others. The reader has seen that the blinking of the eye 
is an inherited reflex, relatively unaffected by environment. Biology 
is all-important in explaining reflexes, but it was shown to be less 
important in accounting for skill in running. And, as will be brought 
out in a later chapter, the changes which are now occurring in culture 
at such a rapid rate can be accounted for adequately without refer¬ 
ence to biological changes at all. 

In a word, then, it is of the greatest importance that the reader 
attempt to estimate the relative significance of these four factors for 
the various aspects of human experience. The chapters which follow 
lend assistance in this task. It b hoped that this plan of considering 
each one of the principal factors in relation to the others will help the 
reader to cultivate with reference to sociology what Sumner called 
“ a sagacity for the significant 


^ The foregoing discussion shows sociolf^ to be concerned with the study of the 
social life of man and its relations to the factors of culture, natural environment, 
heredity, and the group. The scope of any science may be indicated in two different 
ways. One is to make a statement of what the writer thinks it should be. Such 
a statement may describe a unified, logical, and consistent outline, but one that 
exists only in the abstract. The other way is to describe what is actu^ly being done 
by the scientists in a given field. Their activities may not make so ideal a pattern 
as does the paper plan, but it is more realistic. Our discussion in this book is designed 
to describe what is actually being done. 
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Sociology and Social Problems 

The fact that culture is now changing rapidly means that and 
our children will be living under new conditions. We arc interested in 
trying to learn whether we will be better off or worse off in the future 
than we were in the “ good old days The question is raised ; Can 
we control these changes in the social heritage ?' The immediate 
purpose of sociology as a science is to discover knowledge, but as 
citizens we may wish to put this knowledge to work for ends we con¬ 
sider desirable. Hence it is important to study how groups operate, 
how culture changes, and how the different patterns of culture affect 
personality. Our welfare is tied up with what happens to the super- 
organic. 

The issue is dramatised by what we call modern social problems, 
the analysis of which presupposes a knowledge of general sociology. 
Sociology may be a great aid to an understanding of social problems 
because of its interest in the broad basic aspects of social life. The 
way sociology sheds light on the whole matter of social maladjustment 
is suggested, for example, by the observation that nearly all our social 
problems result from either (a) difficulties of adjustment between the 
superorganic and inherited nature as, for instance, in many problems 
of sex and of crime, or (b) maladjustment between the different parts 
of culture, due to the fact that one part changes faster than another, 
as, for instance, in unemployment and business depressions. 

Plan of the Book 

This volume is made up of seven parts. Certain parts are assigned 
to the development of the interrelations and significance of the four 
basic factors. Thus the role of the geographic factor is portrayed in 
Part II and that of the group in Part IV. Part III is devoted to 
Personality ”, and Part V to “ Communities ”. These are, strictly 
speaking, not primary forces, but rather constitute highly important 
products of certain combinations of the primary forces. Thus, human 
personality results from the interplay of the forces of heredity, group 
iffe, and culture. The community, likewise, represents a conjuncture 
of geography, population, and culture. Whole sections are devoted 
to these topics because of their great importance in a study of the 
social life of man. 

It has been stated that there are, so to speak, four principal actors 
in the great human drama of social life. Of these the leading character 
is culture. Culture takes the leading role for a number of reasons. 
Man alone has a significant culture ; it is man’s social heritage which 
chiefly sets him apart from all other creatures. The natural world 
and group life are shared by other species ; hence from the standpoint 
of man’s uniqueness, these are factors of lesser significance. Man is, 
to be sure, also unique in his hqxdity, and without it his culture would 
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not have developed. But heredity is a stable^ relatively unchanging 
factor, as m^iy be seen from the fact that man’s biology has not 
appreciably changed in the last ten thousand years. The social 
heritage, on the contrary, is dynamic. It has grown more in the last 
few hundred years than in all the long stretches of tens of thousands 
of y^ars before. 

Because culture is the leading actor in the human drama, culture 
plays a commanding part in the remaining six sections of this book. 
In the sections already indicated (Parts II~V), culture is considered in 
relation to the other factors. Part VI, however, is devoted exclusively 
to culture. More definitely, it is given over to a consideration of 
“ Social Institutions ”, that is, to the great economic, governmental, 
religious, and family institutions which constitute the very heart of our 
social heritage. The emphasis here is on how we came to have these 
powerful social instruments. This discussion paves the way for the 
concluding section of the book. Part VII : “ Social Change ”, where 
this highly important, dynamic aspect of culture is set forth, and its 
great meaning for human weal or woe is considered. 
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PART II : CULTURE 


CHAPTER II 

THE R6 LE of culture 

The Origin and Growth of Culture 

One of the best ways to understand culture is to learn something 
about how it began and how it grew. It is not known precisely how 
this planet on which we live originated, but certainly there was once 
a time when there was no life on the planet. In the beginning all 
was inorganic matter. Then, in the course of a long span of time, 
life appeared. To the inorganic sphere an organic realm was added. 
Life assumed a multitude of forms. Cellular structure was organised 
into such types as insects, reptiles, birds, and mammals. 


The Origin of Learning 

There was in these early beginnings no learning. One animal 
could not learn from another, any more than one flower learns how 
to bloom from another plant. The pea vine climbs round the pole 
not by learning but in response to the movement of the sun. Responses 
of animals which are not quite so rigid and specific and which are 
more complicated are seen in so-called instinctive behaviour, still 
controlled by heredity. 

The ants have complex behaviour patterns based upon the division 
of labour, differentiation of status, and different classes of workers ; 
but all these patterns are inherent in the structure of each ant. These 
patterns never change, except as the ant may change. Professor 
Wheeler ^ examined ants preserved in the Baltic from the lower 
Oligocene period fifty to seventy-five million years ago. On the basis 
of the evidence he concludes that “ ants . . . had at that time 
developed all their various castes just as we see them to-day. The 
larvae and the pupae were the same. They attended plant lice, kept 
guest beetles in their nests and had parasitic mites attached to their 
legs in the same peculiar positions as our living species.” Apparently 
the ants have not learned anything of significance in fifty million 
years. Indeed, one might say that the ants have little need to learn 
much. They have achieved their elaborate social organisation by 
adaptation through heredity, and not through any individual learning. 

Learning among Animals, Animals developed gradually the capacity 
to learn, not only in a random way through experience, but systemati¬ 
cally from those of their own kind through imitation and communica- 


^ William M. Wheeler, “ Social Life of Insects ”, ScUnitfic Monthly^ vol. 14, 
PP- 497-525* June, 1923. 

*3 
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tion. Certain gregarious animals seem to transmit continuously 
through their group life some behaviour which the young learn by 
imitation, such as methods of the hunt and of the stampede, and 
possibly some slight modifications of fighting and sex behaviour. 
It is common knowledge that mother cats teach their kittens how to 
catch mice and rats. If the mother cat kills rats in the presence of 
her kittens before they are four months old, her kittens are almost 
twice as likely to develop into rat-killers as they are if they witness 
no rat-killing until several months later. Kittens raised with rats as 
companions killed none of them, nor any of their kind, and only 
16 per cent of other varieties.^ Learning plays a large part in deter¬ 
mining whether or not a kitten will be a rat-killer. 

Similarly, birds instruct their young in the arts of flying and 
singing. Conradi * reports that English sparrows when isolated from 
others of their kind developed a new sort of song. When a second 
group of isolated sparrows was brought into contact with the first 
group, the second group acquired the novel song. Thus, the 
behaviour of cats in rat-killing and of sparrows in singing is deter¬ 
mined in part by learning from others and is not due entirely to 
compulsive hereditary factors. 

The capacity to learn is a function of the physiological system, 
especially the nerves and their organisation. Hence, considerable 
learning is found among the vertebrates that have a very highly 
developed system of nerves with a central cord. The monkeys and 
apes learn best of all, though elephants, horses, and dogs also have 
great capacity to learn. These long beginnings of learning are thus 
dependent upon biological evolution : the more elaborate the nervous 
system, the greater the learning capacity. 

Relation of Learning to Culture. With the transmission of behaviour 
by learning, and especially by established learning through the group, 
a really new order of phenomena begins. It is called the superorganic. 
From such simple beginnings has grown the magnificent superorganic 
of to-day which we call civilisation. For instance, from such a trans¬ 
mission as the notes of song from one bird to another, learning has 
developed a transmission via radio of the sound of the words of a 
speaker to a hundred million listeners in every land of the globe. 
From the simple ability of a kitten to learn from watching the move¬ 
ments of its mother in catching a mouse, has grown the ability to 
record movements on film and to see what is happening many miles 
away by television. From remembering on the part of one wolf how 
other wolves avoided danger has grown the art of fixing in print what 
has happened in the past, so that we can “ remember ” what happened 

^ Z. Y. Kuo, “ Genesis of Gat’s Responses to Rats”, Journal of Comparative Pi^ho^^ 
logy, vol. II, pp. i~35, October, 1930. 

• Edward Conradi, “ Song and Call Notes of English Sparrows when reared by 
Canaries ”, American Journal of P^hology, vol. 16, pp. 190-8, April, 1905. 
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in Greece 2,500 years ago by consulting our great libraries, which 
tell us also about the origin of the sun and the stars and what hap¬ 
pened long beibre the memory of man or animals existed. We learn 
how to build aeroplanes that fly across oceans and round the globe ; 
we learn to catch the power of falling water and light thousands of 
homes ; We learn to sing a music more intricate than a young bird 
learns ; we learn to compute the distances to the stars and transform 
the light from distant suns into power for man’s use. All these 
things would be impossible if there were no transmission by learning, 
if the only transmission were by the fertilised egg. 

Thus, to the organic and the inorganic is added the superorganic. 
These are the three great realms of phenomena that make up the 
earth and what takes place on it. In general, the study of the inorganic 
is the province of the physical sciences such as chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, geology. The organic is the field for the biological 
sciences, zoology, botany, and psychology. The superorganic falls to 
the social sciences, though there are, of course, interrelations of these 
three great planes of phenomena. 

The Definition of Culture 

One of the earliest definitions of culture placed its origin with the 
coming of man, rather than with the coming of the vertebrates. The 
frequently quoted definition of Tylor ^ says that “ Culture is that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom and any other capabilities acquired by man as a member of 
society Redfield ® also speaks of culture as “an organised body of 
conventional understandings manifest in art and artifact, which, per¬ 
sisting through tradition, characterises a human group Other 
students of culture, intent on making culture a distinctly human trait, 
object to calling any of the behaviour of the lower animals culture.^ 
What we have here, they say, is the projection of a subjective state, 
like the song of a bird or its ability to fly. In the case of man, objects 
are created which are distinctive from man himself. The heart of 
culture, they say, is to be found in the invention and use of tools, that 
is, in artificial, objective instruments. Culture, as Tylor defines it, is 
far more than material culture. But even though the material aspect 
of culture is emphasised for humans, it is not absent from the world of 
the lower animals. Kohler tells how one of his apes inserted a small 
stick into a larger stick and used this device to secure a banana sus¬ 
pended outside his cage.^ The combination of the two sticks to make 
a longer stick qualifies as an invention. 

^ E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (New York: Brentano^s, 1924, seventh edition), p. i. 

* Robert Redfield, unpublished lectures, Social Science Series, University of 
Chicago. 

• Clarence Marsh Case, ** Culture as a Distinctive Human Trait ”, American 
Jaumal of Sociology^ vol. ja, pp. 906-20, May, 1927. 

^Wolfgang Kdhler, The Mentality of Apes (London, 1927), pp. 130 ff. (Trans¬ 
lated from second revised edition.) 
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The essential point in regard to culture is emphasised in the 
definitions of both Redfield and Tylor. Tylor speaks of culture as 
being “ . . , capabilities acquired by man as a member of society ”, and 
Redfield thinks of culture as “ . . . persisting through tradition The 
essential factor in this acquisition through tradition is the ability to 
learn from the group, which lower animals have in varying degree.^ 

The Importance of Language. The speaking and understanding of a 
language was the big event that helped to make the culture of man so 
magnificent an achievement compared with that of the lower animals. 
A language that could, merely through delicate variations in sound, 
transmit an idea such as “ the flood came and destroyed the houses ” 
was an achievement far superior to the transmission of states of emotion 
by a small variety of cries. A highly developed language gives a 
capacity for conveying ideas about a tremendous variety of things. 
A language also perpetuates knowledge over many generations. Our 
own English language now contains about a million words, but even 
the preliterate peoples have vocabularies of many thousand words. 
The simplest languages rest on a grammar as adequate and compli¬ 
cated as our own. Some, indeed, are far more intricate. In the 
Eskimo language, for example, a single noun can be used in hundreds 
of forms with different meanings. 

Among apes, although there is no indication of anything approxi¬ 
mating to language, there is some evidence of the beginnings of symbolic 
experience in their gestures, emotional cries, and calls. Of these 
elements of communication, Learned ® identified thirty-two related to 
food, drink, other animals, and persons. Since a young ape cannot 
learn a language, even when he is taught, while a human infant can, 
we infer that the capacity for language rests upon a biological develop¬ 
ment, although its exact nature is still obscure. The sharp break 
between the crude communication of the highest apes and the language 
of man does not, however, imply that language was developed sud¬ 
denly.^ Language really did not happen as an “ event ” as stated 
above. It must have been a very long time in developing, just as it 
must have required a long time to develop a brain size from 600 
cubic centimetres (the measure of the brain case of the gorilla) to 
1,500 cubic centimetres (approximately the size of the skull of 
man). 

The fact that the lower animals do not have language makes 
understandable the vast difference between the superorganic of the 
lower animals and that of man. The difference is so great that by 
comparison the culture of the lower animals seems slight, even negli- 

^ Cf. Homell Hart and Adelc Pantzer, “ Have Subhuman Animals a Culture ? ” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 30, pp. 703-9, May, 1925 ^ also Read Bain, “ Culture 
of Canines*’, Sociology and Social Research, vol. 13, pp. 545-56, July, 1929. 

* R. M. Yerkes, Almost Human (New York and London, 1925), pp. 137 ff. 

* For the best knowledge we have on the origin of language, see the chapter on 
language in Franz Boas et al, General Anthropology (London, 1939). 
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giblc, so that it is customary to say that culture originated with man. 
On the whole this statement is true enough. 

The Comparison of Cultures. The study of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the superorganic should lead us to be more cautious in com¬ 
paring and ranking cultures. For instance, is the culture of the 
Eskimo a simple, crude culture ? Yes, by comparison with the 
twentieth-century culture of Great Britain, but by comparison with 
that of the lower animals it is tremendous, the result of a long, long 
period of development. The culture of the Eskimos must also be very 
advanced compared with that of the manlike creature who was just 
developing a crude language a half-million or a million years ago. 
The distance in years from the culture of that creature to that of the 
men of the last Ice Age is many times as great as the distance between 
the Ice-Age culture and that of the twentieth century. The latter 
span is only about twenty or twenty-five thousand years, whereas the 
span of time from the beginnings of a crude language to the last Ice 
Age is perhaps to be measured in many hundreds of thousands of 
years. 

Early Human Cultures 

Mousterian Culture. The earliest human culture that we know 
much about was the Mousterian culture, possessed by a man referred 
to as the Neanderthal type. 

We wish we knew more about the superorganic as it was developed 
at the time of the Neanderthal man in the Palaeolithic or Old Stone 
Age. There are, however, no customs that survive so long, and 
very little material culture that will persist 25,000 years in a soil that 
is moist a good deal of the time. Remains of Mousterian stone culture 
consist chiefly of two types of artifacts : (a) almond-shaped flakes of 
flint, broken from a central nodule, and {b) this nodule shaped into a 
stone called the coup de poingy with a form like the two hands put 
together with the palms facing each other. The coup de poing is also 
found in cultures much earlier than the Mousterian, The utilisation 
of flakes from the original stone was well developed by Mousterian 
man, for his stones bear evidence of having been retouched or sharp¬ 
ened on one side. For industrial uses there were hand stones, 
choppers, planing tools, drills, borers, knives, and scrapers with 
various edges as knife edge, curved outer edge, saw edge, double edge, 
beak-shaped and many-edged. There were also the hand point and 
a hammer stone. For war and the chase there were spear heads, hand 
stones, throwing stones, and the knife. ^ Some bone implements, too, 
have survived ; among these is a bone anvil. Fire was known before 
the Mousterian culture. 

From his large skull, which was of much the same size as that of 
modern man, we judge that Neanderthal man had a language, but 
^ H. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age (London, 1921). 
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what tradition he handed down or what his conceptions of cosmogony 
were there is no way of saying. From the way the skeletons were laid 
out in burial we aslsume Neanderthal man had a religion, also that he 
lived in family groups. That is, we assume that if a body was put 
away in a grave with offerings, this procedure was prompted by reli¬ 
gious considerations, such as a belief in an afterlife, and that those 
who attended to the detaik of the burial were presumably kinsmen 
However, we can have no idea as to whether he was monogamous or 
polygamous in marriage, or what the position of woman was in his 
society. There probably was a division of labour between male and 
female as there is in all known primitive cultures. He seems to have 
lived in caves. As to clothing, there are no survivals, but since the 
climate was much like that of Greenland to-day, it is safe to conclude 
that he wore clothing. All primitive peoples to-day have musical 
instruments, songs, paintings, a system of kinship, and a village or clan 
organisation. But whether or not these were to be found in Mous- 
terian culture, we do not know. ^ 

After Neanderthal man the social heritage grew more rapidly. By 
the time of Cro-Magnon man ^ with his Magdalenian culture, about 
ten to fifteen thousand years ago, the social heritage had grown to be 
something like that possessed by the native Eskimo to-day. 

The Culture of the Eskimo 

Since it is desirable for the student to have some idea of what the 
development of the superorganic W£is ten to fifteen thousand years ago, 
some aspects of the Eskimo culture will be briefly recounted here. It 
is not known that the culture of Cro-Magnon man of the ice ages 
was the same in detail or in general as that of the Eskimo. What is 
known is that the material cultures of both are very much alike and 
that their climatic and geographical environments have a close 
resemblance. It is quite possible that the Cro-Magnon man may 
have had a culture in general somewhat like that of the Eskimo. 
Whatever may be the probabilities, it is important to realise that a 
culture may be very clever and complex even though only rough stone 
and bone work survive as indices. We begin with a few remarks on 
the material culture of the Eskimo. 

Material Culture. The Eskimos live in snow houses which a clever 
native can build between the end of a day’s journey and supper time. 
Their shape is like half of a ball. This snow house is so warm with only 
a lamp to heat it that the Eskimos strip to the waist when inside. 
Yet the snow does not melt. The Eskimos achieve insulation by 

^ The student would increase his understanding of the stage of development of ^ 
a Stone Age culture by reading an account of the culture of the Australian aterigines. 
See Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Arunta (London, 1927), Also W. L. 
Warner, A Black CivUisation (New York, 1937). 

* There is fairly tmanimous agreement that Cro-Magnon man is the first form 
directly ancestral to us. 
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suspending skins from the snow roof, with a wide layer of air between 
the warm skins and the cold snow blocks. Ice may be used as a 
window. 

For transportation the Eskimo uses a sled on land when the snow 
is hard. If no driftwood is to be had, and bone is not available,^ he 
can make a sled out of frozen salmon and walrus hide. The salmon 
are placed end to end, rolled up in skins and left out to freeze. The 
whole roll is later lashed together into the sled. To reduce the friction, 
a little water is laid on which quickly freezes, producing a slick, flat, 
smooth runner, which also protects the leather from wear. With 
trained wolves to pull the sled, the Eskimo can travel much faster than 
a horse and trap can on bad roads. 

For water transportation the Eskimo has a long light skin boat, 
completely covered with waterproof skin, except for the opening which 
is about as big as a small barrel hoop. When an Eskimo is seated in 
this boat with his skin coat strapped round the hook-like opening, 
the boat can be turned over by a wave or a walrus and then righted 
without dislodging the occupant and without getting any water inside. 

These effective methods of travel are very useful, for the Eskimos 
are few and widely scattered. All the Eskimos in the world could 
be seated in the White City without filling it to capacity. Yet the 
Eskimos are scattered over a territory 800 miles wider than that from 
New York to San Francisco and north and south over a distance greater 
than that from Canada to Mexico. The Eskimo is a great traveller, 
He must travel a good deal to get the desired food. But he also likes 
to visit, even if it requires long trips. 

The Eskimo has, it is agreed, the most perfect shoe in the world. 
It is so good that all the arches in an adult’s foot, including the arches 
in each of his toes, are unbroken. 

The Eskimo shows his ingenuity also in his hunting. His enemy, 
the wolf, is difficult to hunt. One way to hunt him is to bend a piece 
of whalebone, sharp at both ends, and enclose it in a morsel of fat, 
which is then frozen. The wolf swallows the food at a gulp. It melts 
in his stomach, the whalebone punctures his stomach, causing death. 
Or the Eskimo may place blood on the point of a sharp knife, which 
attracts the hungry wolf. Licking the knife the wolf cuts his tongue. 
As the blood on the knife increases, he licks it more, so that eventually 
he drops from weakness. 

The Eskimo has constructed a clever device for following the course 
of a wounded sea animal in flight. Tied to the harpoon, which remains 
in the animal, are several inflated bladders which tend to float like a 
buoy on the surface of the water. To slow up the flight of the wounded 
game is an object like a large tambourine, attached to the bladder 
float, and this offers resistance to movement through the water, as a 
parachute slows up the speed of a falling object in the air. Thto 
resistance saps the strength of the walrus. 
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The above inventions are those of Ice-Age men who had only bone 
and stone to work with, and the Eskimos display much mental ability 
in the field in which they operate. 

Non-material Culture. The Eskimos also have a religion. We do 
not know, of course, what the religion of the Cro-Magnon man was. 
The chief deity of the Eskimos is a goddess named Sedna, who lives at 
the bottom of the sea with her father. Sedna is in control of the sea 
mammals, the whale, the walrus, and the seal, which are the most 
important food supply. Sedna also controls the weather. 

The religious leaders or priests are known as angakut. They are 
very powerful, since they deal with Sedna over such important matters 
as storms and food supply. They are vested with other powers by 
supernatural creatures known as inua. Thus the angakut are enabled 
to perform miracles, such as healing the sick or injured, or driving 
away a famine. The simple Eskimo hunters thus have a cosmology 
and religious leaders. The formation of such religious ideas represents 
a high degree of intellectualisation of concepts. There are also houses 
for religious services. These are great houses of snow dedicated 
to some special supernatural creature who is thought to be unusually 
helpful to human beings. These great snow houses are for singing 
and dancing, which are the chief forms of worship. The dancing 
in the long winter night proceeds according to ritual, leading up to 
the climax of dancing frenzy. 

There are various religious rules. The seal are supposed to have 
originated from Sedna’s fingers, hence atonement must be made for 
every animal killed. All work must stop while the seal is cut open, 
and for every walrus killed the rest period is three days. There are 
special regulations for women during certain periods. They are not 
permitted to eat raw meat, must cook in certain pots, and cannot take 
part in the festivals. In case of violation of these taboos, a black 
object which is visible to the animals of the hunt is supposed to attach 
itself to the culprit. Seeing this they run away, and thus the food 
supply is threatened. To prevent famine, a public confession is 
necessary, whereupon the guilt is expiated. Thus there are regula¬ 
tions, laws, and a system of punishment at this stage of the super- 
organic. 

There are also codes of moral conduct among the Eskimos, though 
they are quite different from our own. The hospitality to a lone 
traveller always includes food and shelter, and in some cases may 
include a female sleeping partner. Such a custom is followed only 
with the consent of the parties concerned, namely both the husband 
and the wife. If such hospitality is extended, its rejection is considered 
an insult to the woman and the host. The man is head of the house 
and sexual irregularities without his consent arc severely punished. 
Thus there are rules of behaviour in sex matters, and in no sense is 
there promiscuity. An elderly Eskimo, unable to hunt or be of use. 
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often goes away to die alone, or voluntarily asks to be left behind when 
the family moves on, particularly if the food be short and one more 
person to feed is likely to be a danger to the group. Or, failing 
voluntary action, the group may decide to leave the old one behind 
to die alone. 

The Eskimos seldom fight, though there are blood feuds between 
families and local groups, as among nearly all primitive peoples. The 
family makes a reprisal for an injury to one of its members. Instead 
of fighting, the Eskimos settle some disputes by a combat of ridicule 
and repartee. The affair is settled in the presence of the group by 
a satirical contest conducted in song, the lines of the song being 
improvised as the duel proceeds. The audience recognises the merits 
of the points made, and one of the contestants is soon recognised as 
clearly the victor and the other the vanquished in this contest of wit 
and argument. 

The Eskimo people have good health. Disease was rare, if not 
unknown, before the coming of the white man, despite the fact that 
the Eskimos are not very clean in their habits. The environment 
with which they must cope is difficult enough to discourage anyone, 
yet the Eskimos are acknowledged by all observers to be a very happy 
people, with little irritability, grouchiness, or nervousness. 

Eskimo social organisation is based upon the family and village 
community. The males of the family are the producers of food and 
the builders of houses, while the women prepare the food and make 
the clothing. Sharing of food or goods among the families of thq 
group is common. Since the villages are made up of very few families, 
there is a common bond between the different families much as 
between the different members of the family. Hunting parties are 
made up of men from different families. There is very little organised 
government. Power is vested in two types of leaders, the angakut 
and the best hunters. Leadership is not hereditary or definitely 
organised. It simply gravitates to the capable. A big man among 
the Eskimos is a J. P. Morgan, Jack Hobbs, and Henry Ford combined 
into one person. Naturally he has great prestige, for such a combina¬ 
tion of ability is very much appreciated, 

Cro-Magnon men were wonderful artists, their work being quite 
comparable to that of modern artists. The Eskimo art is less notable, 
though they do excellent work, as seen most strikingly in their dress 
and in their carved ivory. The patterns and designs of dress for males 
are in general more artistic than our own. The furs of modern women 
are no more beautiful in colour and design than those of Eskimo women. 
The latter are skilled in carving figurines and can make a beautiful, 
delicate necklace out of a single piece of ivory without a break in a 
single link. 

This thumbnail sketch presents a few items in the culture of the 
Eskimo. It is much more elaborate and complex than here indicated. 
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Volumes have bcen written on their religion alone,^ and might be' 
written on their art or any other phase of their culture. But enough 
has been presented to show how bare an indication the chipped stones 
and worked bone arc of the other features of culture. By the time of 
Cro-Magnon man in the last Ice Age, not only was there a man as 
highly evolved biologically as modern man, but it is probable that the 
superorganic had all the essentials of modern culture, that is, tools, 
houses, clothing, religion, law, ethics, philosophy, art, language, family, 
economic and social organisation. 

The Origin of Civilisation 

Culture was growing more rapidly at the dawn of history than it had 
been during the Ice Ages, if we may judge from the material remains. 
The people along the Euphrates and the Nile at this time found them¬ 
selves inheriting a much more highly developed superorganic than did 
the men of the Old Stone Age. Writing became perfected after a 
long period of improvement at the beginning of history. In America 
it had reached the pictograph form among the Maya by the time 
of the coming of the whites. Writing was of tremendous importance 
for the growth of the superorganic. Since culture originated with 
the transmission of ways of behaviour by learning from the group, 
it is readily seen that writing, which facilitates transmission, is in 
the same general order of importance as speech itself. 

History begins with writing, as does civilisation. Civilisation may 
be defined as the latter phase of the superorganic. Actually the word 
civilisation is derived from the type of social organisation. Preceding 
civilisation, society in Europe and western Asia was organised on a 
kinship basis, with different clans recognising varieties of kinship. 
With the development of villages and larger communities, kinship was 
greatly reduced as a factor of social organisation and relegated largely 
to the family, as in the case with us to-day. Groups were organised 
on a civil basis as cities are at the present time. Hence civilisation. In 
the Mediterranean region, civil societies became prominent about the 
time writing was perfected and the highly developed material culture 
that accompanied it. Thus civilisation is generally considered to have 
begun at the time of writing and the advent of the metals ; but as the 
elaborateness and complexity of the preliterate cultures have come to 
be appreciated, it is realised that the distinction between civilisation 
and primitive society is not so clear cut as was once thought.* 

During the period of written history, there has been a considerable 
development of metals, particularly the invention of the steel-making 
process in the nineteenth century and the use of alloys in the twentieth* 
Glass was also perfected. Extremely important was the addition of 
power machines. Primitive cultures had the draught animal, the 

^ Knud Rasmussen, The People of the Polar North (London, 1908). 

•Robert Lowie, Are We Cimised? (New York, 19529). 
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FIGURE I. CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT INVENTIONS 

(The dates are approximate. A difficulty in fixing the date of origin of 
important inventions lies in the fact that they generally do not arise abniq)tly 
but rather have a long period of evolution. For instance, writing was perhaps 
aooo to 3000 years in developing.) 
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lever, and the sail. Early in civilisation appeared the windmill. But 
most important was the steam engine. Later came the internal com¬ 
bustion engine and the electric motor. 
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Material and Non-material Culture 

The accumulative nature of cultural growth is more noticeable in 
regard to material culture (such as tools and buildings) than it is for 
culture that is not material (for instance, religion or manners). The 
early definitions did not include material objects as part of culture, for 
culture was regarded as learned ways of behaving and not as a collec¬ 
tion of objects. There was no place for material culture under this 
conception, for the learned ways of behaving in making material 
objects and in using them are psychological, non-material phenomena. 
Nevertheless the phrase, material culture, has come into practical use 
to designate the objects that are a part of the social heritage. The 
social heritage is a part of the environment of man, of which the other 
part is nature ; hence the material objects of the social heritage become 
a new addition to environment. Houses, for instance, protect the 
inhabitants from rain, snow and wind. The material culture thus 
becomes a new environment to which the other parts of the super- 
organic, such as recreation, family life, and education, adjust. Much 
of the non-material culture consists of adaptations to tools and 
technologies. 

Social Organisation, While for certain purposes of analysis it is 
desirable to make a distinction between the material and non-material 
culture, it is also important to note that they are interrelated parts 
of a larger cultural unit, social institutions. Houses, furniture, and 
food, for instance, are a part of the material culture of the family 
institution, the non-material aspect of which is represented by such 
things as marriage, monogamy, and patriarchal rule. When material 
and non-material culture are elaborated round fundamental human 
functions, we have social institutions. Men live by such functions 
as sex, work, worship, and play. On these are built the family, 
economic, religious, and recreational institutions. Social institutions, 
which are the very heart of a culture, are discussed more fully in a 
later section.^ 

The Universal Culture Pattern. An interesting question about these 
different parts of culture is whether there is any primitive people in 
existence to-day whose culture does not possess all these parts. There 
are probably some 50Q different preliterate peoples to-day. Are they 
all capable of a culture of such a variety of parts ? The subject has 
been investigated by Clark Wissler,^ who lists the following as parts of 
culture found in all preliterate societies ; (i) speech ; (2) material 
traits, objects and the skills pertaining to them ; (3) art; (4) mytho¬ 
logy and scientific knowledge ; (5) religious practices ; (6) the family 
and the social system ; (7) property ; (8) government; and (9) war. 
These nine divisions represent an irreducible minimum of culture and 

^ ^ Part VI : ^ “ Social Institutions.” 

* Clark Wisslcr, Man and Culture (New York, 1928), p. 74. 
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comprise what Wissler calls the “ universal pattern of culture. But 
this minimum can be ascribed to all existing peoples only if the inter* 
pretation of some of the categories is quite elastic. As will be shown 
later in the section on social institutions, for example, some preliterate 
societies are lacking in formal government and organised warfare, only 
the beginnings of these institutions being discernible. 

The Interrelations of the Different Parts of Culture 

The different parts of culture are all related to one another and do 
not function separately. Thus, to-day the family is interrelated with 
the educational system, and in preliterate groups religion and medicine 
are tied closely together. The parts of culture are thus interlocked 
one with another with varying degrees of closeness. Pictorial art is 
not so closely connected with the economic institutions as with religion. 
On the other hand, government and industry are vitally joined. 
Ethics and religion are in a close union to-day, as were the family 
and production in earlier societies. The superorganic of any one 
area or people is thus like a machine or an organism with all its parts 
interlinked. 

The Culture Complex. Each of the sub-parts of culture is in turn 
made up also of interlinkages. When these interconnections centre 
round some one dominant cultural trait, they are called a complex. 
Thus, there is a horse complex. Around it cluster practices relating 
to riding, hauling, fighting, farming, feeding, vehicle producing, 
harness making, and so on. When the American Indians adopted 
the horse from the Spaniards, they took over the horse complex. The 
correlations of the culture traits are very close in a culture complex, 
more so than the correlations between the major parts of a culture. 

The Culture Pattern. The arrangement, or Gestalt, which the inter¬ 
relations between the different parts of culture make is called a culture 
pattern.^ The configuration is different for different cultures. The 
pattern of culture is quite different in China from what it is in Great 
Britain. For instance, the family institution is much larger in China, 
with twenty or more individuals often functioning together as a family 
unit. The Chinese family is also more closely correlated with a number 
of other social institutions, such as religion and economic organisa¬ 
tion. Ancestor worship shows, for instance, that the family is closely 
bound up with religious belief and practice, as does also the fact that 
the head of the family is a kind of high priest. The Chinese family, 
unlike ours to-day, is the principal unit of economic production. 
China has not yet taken over our industrial system, as has Japan, but 
still has an agricultural economy. Moreover, the economic complex 
of Chinese farming, with its intensive hand cultivation, is greatly 
different from our type of farming which is more mechanised. So 
we say the Chinese culture pattern is different from our own. 

' Cf. Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (London, 1935). 
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The Ethos. Attempts are often made by ethnologists and travellers 
to identify the distinctive features of a particular culture. A short¬ 
coming of many such efforts is the tendency to describe in too simple 
terms a phenomenon so heterogeneous and complicated as a culture 
pattern. For instance^ we are told that German culture to-day is 
totalitarian, that of the United States is democratic, and that of India 
is religious, while Sparta was militaristic, Athens commercial, and 
Renaissance Italy, artistic. Sapir ^ notes in the French culture its 
emotional shallowness, its exaggeration of manner at the cost of con¬ 
tent, as evidenced by the formalism of French classical drama, the 
prevalence of epigrams, and the lack of the ecstatic note in religion. 
But such attempts to single out any one dominating characteristic for 
a comprehensive culture is merely impressionistic emphasis. The 
description gains in accuracy, perhaps, if all or many of the distinctive 
complexes that give individuality to a culture are indicated, much as 
a personality might be described. Thus Japan’s culture features 
ancestor worship, the special divinity of the emperor, militarism, 
respect for learning, politeness and courtesy. American culture is set 
apart by technology, glorification of financial success, a high standard 
of living, a fast tempo of life, a hedonistic philosophy, faith in democ¬ 
racy, and universal, free, and compulsory education. While there 
can be no denying that every culture has its distinguishing character¬ 
istics, the difficulty of identifying them in a few simple phrases is very 
great. The chief traits of a culture that give it individuality go to 
make up what is known as the ethos of culture. 

The Individual and Culture 

Is Culture Biologically Determined ? 

An important question concerns the relation of culture to the bio¬ 
logical nature of man. Does man’s inherited nature dictate the 
organisation of the superorganic ? Does his sex instinct dictate that 
in the superorganic there shall be a family ? Does the biological 
nature of children determine that there shall be games to play ? 
These questions cannot be answered offhand. A tentative answer 
would be that our inherited disposition gives a general direction to 
the shape of the superorganic. Our sexual nature seems to indicate 
that there would be some kind of organisation of behaviour around 
the sexual activities. But, if so, the dictation is not invariable as to 
detail. There are many different kinds of families in the world : 
monogamous families, polyandrous and polygamous ones, family 
systems with and without divorce, families with concubinage, large 
family systems and small family systems. By looking at a thousand 
infants at birth in some international hospital it would not be possible to 

' Edward Sapir, “ Culture, Genuine and Spurious ”, American Journal of Sociology^ 
vol. 29, pp. 401-29, January, 1924. 
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tell from their anatomy or from psychologicai tests on their beha^our 
what types of families they would form, whether they would be 
monogamous or polygamous, stable or unstable. Such a prediction 
would be more reliable if we knew in what cultures they would grow 
up ; if we knew that one was to be a Mormon, another one of the 
polyandrous Todas, still another a Roman Catholic. The super- 
organic determines the particular social organisation of the family, 
not the inherited nature of man, but inherited nature undoubtedly 
sets limits to the superorganic and probably indicates broad trends. 
The question is just how much detail of the superorganic is detennined 
by our biological nature. 

In this connection we may refer back to the universal pattern ” 
of culture reported in a preceding paragraph. Since all cultures of 
all peoples are reported by Wissler to have a pattern, which includes 
speech, family, war, tools, and so on, it might be inferred that these 
parts of the superorganic are dictated by man’s original nature. But 
such a conclusion does not foUow. For instance, we may have a 
situation some day where every people has a domesticated animal and 
knows how to read and write, or perhaps eats with a knife and fork. 
It does not follow that because every people eats with a knife and 
fork that their use is dictated by original nature. We should also 
want to scrutinise carefully the assumptions behind this interpre¬ 
tation of Wissler’s “ universal culture pattern ” before saying that 
war is determined by inherited nature, and therefore cannot be 
eliminated from our culture as long as man’s biological nature remains 
as it is. 

The Superorganic may be Injurious to the Organic, If the superorganic 
is a direct expression of man’s inherited nature, then there should 
be no clash between culture and the biological needs of man. Some 
culture traits, however, are definitely harmful to the organic life of 
man. Thus peoples in India eat polished rice and acquire as a 
result a definite disease of the nervous system known as beri-beri. 
If they ate wild or unpolished rice, the disease would disappear. 
They thus, through their social heritage, learn a habit that is defin¬ 
itely harmful physiologically. The bearing of children when the 
mother is young, yet mature, is biologically appropriate. Yet many 
women postpone marriage or bearing children until late in life, well 
past the best biologiczd period. This they do for various cultural 
considerations, for instance to learn a profession. The best bio¬ 
logical age for marriage does not coincide with the best cultural 
age. So learning means inhibitions and control. The more learri- 
ing there is the greater the opportunity for disciplining or modifying 
the natural expression of the biological impulses. There is a longer 
period of learning for the offspring of man than for any other animal. 
John Fiske called it the prolongation of infancy. In fact, man goes 
on learning all through life, although the period of greatest education 
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is in infancy, childhood and youth. There is abundant opportunity 
for the superorganic to modify the natural behaviour of human 
beings. 

The Variety of Customs for a Single Physiological Function, That the 
tendencies to action of our biological nature may be variously trained 
is evidenced by the great variety of customs that exist round a par¬ 
ticular physiological function, such as, let us say, anger. ^ The Crow 
Indians were a very warlike people ; the Eskimo are peaceful; the 
Greek states almost fought themselves to death. In America, the 
English colonists fought with a patriotic fervour in their revolt against 
Great Britain, while some of the soldiers on the side of the British 
were Germans who fought for a wage. During the eleventh century 
it was feared that Iceland could never be settled because of the rate 
at which the settlers were killing each other, but in the nineteenth 
century the murders in Iceland could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Fighting may occur among individuals spontaneously 
with loss of temper or heightening of emotion. On the other hand, 
it may be regulated rigidly by a code, as in duelling. Under this 
code a person may only fight another of his own class ; with others 
he cannot fight, no matter what the grievance or how intense the 
anger. The choice of time, place, and weapons is strictly regulated, 
and various assistants are appointed to conduct negotiations and to 
carry out the rules. In contrast, among gangsters in the modern 
American city the approved method is for a small party to take the 
enemy out for a ride in an automobile, shoot him down without 
giving him a chance, then dump his body on the roadside. 

Gangsters and vigilantes agree that certain offences warrant death, 
but they do not have the custom of a trial by court. The family 
feudists prefer to fight out an issue rather than to bring it to court. 
Also there are persons who prefer to settle a dispute by fighting rather 
than to let the court handle it, particularly if it involves anything 
that may touch the reputation of women or some intimate family 
matter. Some societies consider fighting to be a manly virtue, a 
natural and at times necessary type of behaviour. Many fathers go 
to great pains to teach their children how to fight. In other groups 
fighting is considered a type of rowdyism, close to the barbaric, that 
brings nothing but trouble, and that does not help much in making 
friends, promoting sales, co-operating with fellow employees, or get¬ 
ting along with the boss. Passive resistance among the followers of 
Gandhi in India is considered to be a great virtue. The Quakers 
also approve the idea of no physical resistance. Fighting is gener¬ 
ally not considered proper among women, though in some types of 
Negro life in the United States, fighting among women, or between 
men and women, is considered all right or else not so severely con¬ 
demned as among white women. The impulses to anger are prob- 

^ Lillian Eicbler, The Customs of Mankind (Garden City, New York, 1924). 
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ably not greatly different in women from what they are in men, and 
temper has as much of a drive with females as with males. 

Cultural behaviour in regard to fighting shows great variations 
among different peoples over the world and also among the same 
peoples at different periods of history. Original nature does not dic¬ 
tate any single type of fighting nor does it determine that fighting 
shall occur with any definite frequency, or indeed that it shall occur 
at all. Evidently the different cultures determine the details of how 
original nature shall behave in regard to pugnacity. 


Folkways 

These types of behaviour, if they are organised or repetitive, have 
generally been called customs. There are many kinds of customs, 
some of which are called manners, others etiquette. Some years ago 
an impressive book was written on customs with the title of Folkways,^ 
Since then, “ folkways ’’ has become a common expression to designate 
customs. Sumner, the author, emphasised the variety of customs and 
their binding nature. These two qualities he expressed very forcefully, 
and the term folkways has since come to suggest variety and values. 

The Variety of Folkways. The folkways of eating are interesting to 
consider, because of the biologically imperative nature of eating as 
contrasted with fighting. Eating is biologically necessary, while fight¬ 
ing may not be, although it seems to have been necessary for survival 
in the past. As regards eating, it is well known that the body system 
requires carbohydrates and fats for energy, protein for tissues, calcium 
and phosphorus for bones and teeth, iron for the blood and many 
other acids and minerals. Among animals without appreciable cul¬ 
ture the appetite is a good general guide to the bodily needs. When 
swine were offered a free choice of a variety of foods on a “ cafeteria ” 
system in separate containers, so that the pigs could eat as much of 
each as they wanted, the diet they chose was one that provided the 
necessary nutriment. The precise amounts needed, however, were 
not estimated.* Rats, when given a free choice, ate three times their 
optimum requirements of calcium and sodium chlorate and not enough 
vitamin A. As for human beings, newly weaned babies were offered 
a free selection of thirty-five foods, and are reported to have secured 
the variety necessary to supply their various chemical needs. In the 
list of thirty-five foods, however, sugar, cakes, sweets and jam were 
not included, so it is not known what the choices would have been 
had these attractions been included. There is also the question 
whether the chemist conducting these experiments has measured 
precisely all the many acids, vitamins, minerals needed. 

The experiment with the newly weaned children suggests that 

^ William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906). 

* E. V. McCollum et al,, Newer Knowledge of Nutrition (New York, 1939, fifth 
edition), Chap. xxv. 
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there is a “ natural wisdom of the body ” which is a reasonably good 
guide to the selection of a balanced diet. Yet people in many places 
show a variety of food preferences not based on positive food values. 
There is plenty of evidence of acquired tastes for foods that are either 
harmful or of less value than others. Such are the tastes for tea, 
coflFec, alcohol, tobacco, hashish, coco leaf, and betel nut. Many 
persons prefer the deficient white bread to the rich whole wheat 
bread. The Orientals prefer polished rice to the unmilled product. 
The products of the cow were not eaten in China. Cow’s milk with 
its valuable properties is viewed with prejudice by some peoples, 
with much the same feelings we have about excretions. Horse meat 
is eaten in continental Europe, but not in the United States. Ants 
and insects are eaten by Indians in Brazil, but not in Europe and 
America, though snails are. Prejudices in foods bear little relation 
to food values, and are often quite irrational. A child may not eat 
a food because he does not like its colour. Since individual prejudices 
in regard to food are so irrationally formed and have so little reference 
to food merits, it is easy to see how social prejudices in regard to 
foods could arise and be fixed into customs. Primitive people do not 
kill the animal that is the totem for the clan, for instance the turkey, 
though it may be a very good food and even though other food in 
the vicinity may be scarce. 

Culture has a way of setting up different customs in regard to 
fundamental biological behaviour such as eating and fighting. The 
same wide variety of folkways is shown in other activities, such as 
those centring round marriage, birth, death, sex, kinship, worship, 
labour, trade, production, dress and art. Many varieties of the super- 
organic are possible. One cannot take a blueprint of our inherited 
traits and read off therefrom the structure of the social institutions 
and customs. Blurred outlines of the major parts of culture and its 
limits may be seen, but the native impulses are not a guide to par¬ 
ticular customs. 

The Binding Power of Customs. Another aspect of custom is its com¬ 
pelling nature. We must follow the existing customs. There are 
dinners at which a white tie and a coat with long tails must be worn 
by the men. At a State dinner an ambassador must be seated closer 
to the host than a minister, and the minister may not precede an 
ambassador in entering the dining-room. In the deep South in the 
United States a white man does not sit down at the dinner table with 
a Negro. At one time among the upper classes, the game of tennis 
was played by men in white flannels ; no other kind of cloth was 
permitted, not by edict, but by custom. If one accepted an invitation 
and came in white ducks, the invitation would not be extended again. 
In old New Orleans unmarried girls could not go to a party wearing 
a coloured dress. It had to be white. Customs are often followed 
with less deviation than are laws or the Ten Commandments, 
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How widdy a culture regulates behaviour through the medium 
of the group is shown in the following list of acts that are controlled 
in twenty-five different cultures of prclitcrate peoples. 

TABLE I 

Acts of Behaviour Controlled by Twenty-Five Different 
Cultures ^ 

Per cent of 
Cultures 

Controlling Kind of Behaviour 

100 eat, vocalise, talk, coitus, incest, give, marry, be formal, be 
named, mourn, harm others, harm self 
96 enter, clothe self, steal, mutilate self, murder 

92 adultery, in-law incest, take, cleanse self, touch, work 

88 suck, drink, hinder food quest, pollute food 
80 look, respect others, name others, protect self 
76 sleep, help others, be intimate, protect others, kill animals 

72 urinate, premarital coitus, obey others, purify self, seclude self, 

disrespect others, insult others, mutilate others without pain 
68 approach, clothe others, punish others 
64 avoid retaliation, hinder manufacturing, defaecate 
60 cannibalism, wail, cry, pay others, cure self, hunt, fish, till, etc. 
56 sit, cleanse others, be angry 
52 inhale, sing, be hospitable, conceal self 

48 learn cowardice, assume prerogatives, quarrel, play, invite bad 
luck 

44 spit, prepubertal coitus, dance, ornament self, cure others, ex¬ 
press grief, bewitch others, fight, punish self 
40 smoke, massage, facilitate delivery, teach others, disobey others, 
be obscene 

36 chew, perspire, conceive, walk, be lazy, induce barrenness, be 
friendly, pacify others, deceive others 
32 consume narcotics, vomit, rape, thank others, conceal genitalia, 
carry, confess guilt, accidental homicide, abortion, infanticide, 
mamifacture, destroy goods 

28 bite, flatus, marital coitus, step on, point, divorce, induce fertility, 
purge self, exhibit bravery, anger others, kill self 
24 dream, suckle, betrothal adultery, remain, avoid, hear, hinder 
delivery, express pain, hinder war, aid food quest, violate mores 
and taboos 

20 lick, whistle, sodomy, lie, accompany, be greedy, be independent, 
be kind, transvestitism, increase breast milk, purify others, 
confine self, betray others, commit treason 
16 cough, prostitution, stand, grasp, scratch, fear, discourage suck¬ 
ing,^ ornament others, ridicule others, mutilate others 
12 cat condiments, kiss, sneeze, whisper, laugh, homosexuality, run, 
be dignified, remove breast milk, greet others, ask permission, 
atone for crime 

^ Adapted from C, S. Ford, “ Society, Culture and the Human Organism 
The Journal of General Psychology^ vol. 20, pp. 167-8, January, 1939. 
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TABLE I—continued 

Per cent of 
Cultures 

Controlling Kind of Behaviour 

8 become intoxicated, shout, think, masturbation, extramarital 
coitus, seduction, bestiality, crouch, jump, be jealous, be sex 
greedy, be just, warn others, plunder, arson 
4 taste, smack lips, sniff, grimace, tremble, stretch, sleep walk, 
sleep talk, give birth, abnormal sexual practices, faint, exhibi¬ 
tionism, crawl, swim, climb, tickle, hand clapping, wink, hate, 
be obstinate, be sulky, be irresponsible, be dependent, be loving, 
be industrious, be thrifty, encourage sucking, beg pardon, 
exhibit disgust, boast, frighten others, be frightened 
o salivate, belch, hiccough, breathe, flush, blush, shiver, yawn, 
menstruate, nocturnal emission, sadism, masochism, kick, blink, 
be curious 

Table i shows how widely the biological activities of the human 
animal are regulated as a price of his living in a group and having 
the advantages of a culture. The very limited cultures of dogs or 
monkeys make no such demands on behaviour. The advocates of 
complete freedom of action of the individual will peruse this list with 
interest. 


Mores 

When the customs concern matters more important than seating 
arrangements at a dinner table, such as marriage with one or more 
wives at the same time, the binding aspect becomes of great significance. 
The conduct of human beings is thus regulated in matters of funda¬ 
mental human drives, such as ambition, love, desire for power, and 
economic motive. To emphasise this compulsory feature Sumner 
brought into use the word mores, which is the Latin word for customs. 
“ I mean by [mores] ”, states Sumner, “ the popular usages and 
traditions when they include a judgment that they are conducive to 
societal welfare, and when they exert a coercion on the individual 
to conform to them, although they are not co-ordinated by any 
authority.” ^ Important mores of our country and our time are 
anti-slavery, democracy, and monogamy. At other times in the 
United States and in other countries slavery, aristocracy, and 
polygamy have been in the mores. 

Conformity to the Mores, Behaviour contrary to the mores is not 
permitted by society. One would hardly dare advocate slavery to-day, 
much less attempt to hold anyone in slavery. Even to hint that 
democracy is not the best type of government is to invite suspicion, 
and few would speak openly in favour of restricting voting to property 
owners. For a woman to have two husbands at the same time is 
hardly conceivable. The mores are not, however, always negative 
prescriptions inhibiting action. They may require positive action 

^ Sumner, op, cit,, p. iii. 
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also. Thus in a society where the family system is strong, and where 
courts of justice are absent or inadequate, an injury to a member of 
the Hatton family by a member of the MacConnell clan must be 
avenged- The Hatton family must inflict a similar injury on the 
MacConnclls. If the taking of a life is involved, then a male member 
of the Hatton family must kill someone in the MacConnell family. 
If there is only one male to make the reprisal, he must do so even 
though he be a poet, a person with a horror of bloodshed, a believer 
in the commandment “ Thou shalt not kill ”, or one who thinks that 
the courts and juries are better methods than feud practices. Such 
a person must kill, else be scorned by his fellows, ostracised, called a 
coward, and condemned to a life of shame among His fellow men. 
The mores compel a person to take positive action. In an age not 
very far behind us, it was the duty of the male to protect the female. 
If a daughter or a sister had her virtue violated through force or 
undue persuasion by a male of a class with whom marriage was not per¬ 
mitted, death for the man was decreed, not by law, not by the courts, 
but by the mores. A man must avenge the honour of his daughter or 
his sister. If a man did not avenge the honour of his family he was 
considered to be a weakling unworthy to mingle as a man among men. 

A power as strong as the mores may compel the human animal to 
practices that are contrary to his physical well-being ; that is, the 
superorganic may impose practices on the organic that are not in 
harmony with organic well-being. Among certain classes in Chinese 
society it was the custom for refined women to bend the toes of their 
girl babies under and then bind the bent-under part to the foot. The 
practice impaired walking and reduced physiological efficiency. Yet 
Chinese society thought it a beautiful custom, an evidence of refine¬ 
ment, and in harmony with an ideal of womanhood. A girl brought 
up with unbound feet would have resented it and felt inferior, though 
physiologically she would have been superior. We are obedient to 
the mores, even though they be physically harmful. It is a peculiarity ‘ 
of culture that it can impose, via the mores, violences to biologically 
healthy activities. 

The Mores can make Anything appear Right. The power of the mores 
is so strong that Sumner gives one of his chapters in Folkways the 
title : “ The Mores can make Anything Right and Prevent the Con¬ 
demnation of Anything.” Is there anything that the mores cannot 
make right ? ^ The mores in the Southern United States made 
slavery right a hundred years ago. The mores in Nazi Germany 
condemned democracy so that a young German would be ashamed to 
admire anything democratic. The mores can even make incest right. 

^ The discussion here is concerned with “ right ** as defined in practic^ terms by 
prevailing custom, not with “ absolute values ** such as those which religious and 
ethical systems attempt to set up. According to the latter, customs can compel 
any kind of conduct, but the compulsion does not necessarily make the conduct 
“ right ”. 
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In ancient Egypt it was considered proper and right that the highly 
selected noble blood of royalty should be intensified and perpetuated 
by brothers marrying sisters, very much as racehorses are interbred 
to-day. Incest was something of which to be proud. The mores 
can make cannibalism right. The Chames of Cochin China eat the 
livers of slain enemies, believing that the liver is the seat of courage, 
which will be transmitted to them. When the chief of the Miranhas 
was asked why his people practised so abominable a custom as 
cannibalism he replied that he was surprised that some people thought 
it an abominable custom. He said, “You whites will not eat croco¬ 
diles or apes, although they taste well. If you did not have so many 
pigs and crabs, you would eat crocodiles and apes, for hunger hurts 
, . . When I have killed an enemy it is better to eat him than to 
let him go to waste. Big game is rare because it does not lay eggs 
like a turtle. The bad thing is not being eaten.” ^ The mores made 
it right for the Eskimos to kill their old people. In ancient Sparta 
infanticide was an established custom. Among us it is right to kill 
murderers, and to take the lives of soldiers in war. 

What is thought Right at one Time may be thought Wrong at Another. 
The mores can make something appear right at one time and wrong 
at another. The mores make slavery wrong to-day, yet a century 
ago they made slavery right in the United States. It was wrong for 
a woman to be seen at a bathing beach a few years ago without 
stockings and a skirt reaching to the knees. At that time it was not 
right to speak in public of the legs of women ; the word “ limbs ” 
was preferable. At the beginning of the century it would have been 
wrong for a woman to smoke a cigarette. Forty years later it is all 
right. To-day there is no censure for those who engage in sports on 
the Sabbath; in Puritan times such conduct was unthinkable. 
“ Virtues and vices ”, wrote Sir James Jeans * aptly, “ have fre¬ 
quently changed places as life moved on through the ages ; witch¬ 
burning used to be a virtue and lending money at interest a vice.” 

Mores and Law, In civilised societies the mores tend to take the 
form of law, yet the law of a land and its mores do not always coincide. 
On the one hand, the law may include behaviour not in the mores. 
Prohibition in the United States is an oft-cited example. The sale 
of intoxicating beverages was prohibited by law but sanctioned in 
places by prevailing public opinion. Under such circumstances law 
is generally ineffective. The statute books of the United States are 
heavy with obsolete restrictions, for example the famous “ blue laws ” 
prohibiting such activities as Sunday sports, buying and selling.® On 

^Sumner, op, cit., p. 331. 

^ Sir James Jeans, Living Philosophies (a symposium) (New York, 1931), P. no. , 

* Every state in the United States except California and the District of Columbia 
has had such laws. Prior to 1928 it was unlawful for a man in Connecticut to kiss 
his wife on Sunday. W. C. White, ” Bye Bye Blue Laws **, Scribner*s Magazine^ 
vol. 94, pp. 107^9, August, 1933. 
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the other hand, not all the mores become part of the law. Some 
things are not done They are too well known and too widely 
respected to require formal enactment. Or they may be delicate, 
personal matters which could not well be fitted into law. In England, 
for example, it is against the mores for anyone to reveal the substance 
of a private conversation he may have had with the King, but there 
is no actual law against such a breach of confidence. There is only 
an “ unwritten law ” with which English governmental officials are 
assumed to be familiar. Such codes of ethics are not uncommon 
among the members of special professional groups.^ ^ 

Folkways and Mores in a Heterogeneous and Changing Society 
Customs are usually thought of as being well established and 
difficult to change. Those folkways that come and go rather fre¬ 
quently arc called fashions and are seldom referred to as customs. 
This permanence of customs was called by Walter Bagehot * the 
“ cake of custom He was much concerned with how the “ cake 
of custom ” is solidified and broken. 

Customs can become hardened more readily in a relatively 
stationary society than in a changing one. When customs are 
repeated for generations, the pressure to make individuals conform 
to them becomes very great. When a man in a primitive culture 
like the Carib is asked why he practises couvade (a custom requiring 
the husband to lie in bed when his wife gives birth to a child), he 
replies that it has always been done.* It is significant that nearly 
all of the folkways and mores cited by Sumner as having binding 
power are drawn from relatively stationary societies. In these 
primitive cultures, fashions, that is, rapidly changing customs, are 
quite rare. In a society that is changing rapidly the customs are not 
repeated for a long enough time to acquire a very powerful binding 
force. Changing fashions are followed closely only by a portion of 
the population. They have some binding power. If it is fashionable 
to wear black dresses, then they will be worn by the fashionable 
ladies ; but not every one in the class will wear them. The con¬ 
demnation for wearing other kinds will not be severe. If the style 
in hats changes very rapidly from season to season, it is difficult for 
the pressure for perfect conformity to be exercised over a large area. 

Furthermore, a society may be made up of many different groups. 
There are “ society ” women and working women, villagers and city 

^ For purposes of classification, certain hospitals distribute to their students 
booklets setting forth the responsibilities of the physician to his patients, to oth^ 
members of the profession, and to the public. The code prohibits advertising in 
public prints, endorsement of secret remedies, and the acceptance of rebates on 
prescriptions. Serious violation of the code may lead to expulsion from membership 
m the professional association and loss of important privileges. 

• Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics ^ondon, 1873}. 

• Edward B. Tylor, Researches into the ^ly History of Mankind (London, 1878), 
pp. 291-302. 
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dwellers, religious groups and “ arty ” circles, Welshmen and Cock¬ 
neys. Each group has its own folkways. Hence it is not so easy to 
maintain conformity in so heterogeneous a society. Religious groups 
will observe a holy day, but the arty crowd does not so readily con¬ 
form. There are folkways common to farmers and town dwellers. 
They both cat with knife and fork, three times a day. But they do 
not get up in the morning at the same time, nor do they display the 
same .neighbourliness. The farmer speaks to those he meets on the 
road ; the city person does not unless he knows them. Common 
customs would be easier to maintain if farmers and city people were 
alike in more of their activities. Hence, in modern society, the 
phenomenon of the conformity-producing power of folkways and 
mores is not so impressive as in the homogeneous, stationary, pre¬ 
literate cultures. 

Even so, there is a good deal of stability and cultural compulsion 
in modern society. Not everything changes rapidly. During recent 
times, the speed at which one was permitted to drive a motor vehicle 
has greatly changed, but there has been no change concerning the 
side of the road on which a vehicle may be driven. Styles in women’s 
clothes change frequently, but changes in men’s clothes are not so 
radical. Though American mores regarding slavery have changed 
completely within a hundred years, and the mores governing the 
relations between the sexes have been somewhat modified, the mores 
of monogamy have changed little, if at all. There is thus in a chang¬ 
ing society considerable variation among the different folkways and 
mores in respect to the rate with which they change, and the degree 
of their binding power. Moreover, the mores, which are concerned 
with more fundamental matters than ordinary folkways, are naturally 
more resistant to change. In conclusion, then, we may say that the 
folkways and mores, while less compelling in New York City than 
among the Eskimos, are not without binding power in modern urban 
civilisation. Indeed, it is not possible to conceive of a community 
sustaining organised social life without ‘‘ rules of the game ” that are 
generally respected and enforced. 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has shown that there are two distinct ways in which the 
behaviour of organisms may be determined, (i) through heredity, and 
(2) by learning from the group. In the case of man, heredity contributes 
such behaviour as sucking, swallowing, and blinking, while behaviour like 
talking English, wearing a felt hat, and driving a car is learned from others. 
The processes involved in the acquisition of these two types of behaviour 
are fundamentally different. The first is a biological process of transmission 
by means of the fertilised egg; the second is a psychological and social 
process, involving transmission by means of a system of communication, 
based on the capacity of man to learn. > 
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Behaviour transmitted, ky lean^xig from one generation to, another is 
called cullifrc. The beginnings of social learning and culture are to be 
found far bade in the animal world, but the absence of speech, even among 
the higher apes, limits greatly the amount of the acquisition. Man alone 
has a substantial culture. 

Man did not always have a culture as rich and complex as the one he 
now has. Starting hundreds of thousands of years ago with practically no 
material culture, that is, with sticks and cracked stones, and with relatively 
little non-material culture, man has achieved the amazing technology and 
social organisation he now enjoys. The evidence of growth has been presented 
in this chapter to show how culture has come to assume the commanding 
place it occupies in human experience. Culture touches and affects man’s 
life in numerous significant ways, as will be shown in subsequent chapters. 

A culture consists of inventions, or culture traits, integrated into a system, 
with varying degrees of correlation between the parts. A useful classification 
of parts is in terms of material and non-material culture. It is the material 
culture that looms large in our day ; it is changing most rapidly and forcing 
the other parts of the superorganic, such as family life and religion, to make 
adjustments to it. Both material and non-material traits, organised around 
the satisfaction of the basic human needs, give us our social institutions, 
which are the heart of a culture. The institutions of a culture are interlinked 
to form a pattern which is unique for each society. 

The transmission of the social heritage could not take place without the 
continuity of life, and the capacity for learning, provided by heredity, but 
culture itself is only in a very general way an expression of the inherited 
nature of man. Heredity sets limits and indicates broad trends, but does 
not dictate the details of culture. If culture were a direct expression of 
man’s biological nature, then culture would be in complete harmony with 
biological nature. But evidence has been given to show that there are many 
harmful customs in different cultures. Moreover, a great variety of customs, 
often contradictory from one culture to another, exists for a given physio¬ 
logical function, like anger or eating. These established customs, or folkways, 
regulate the biological activities of man and dictate how he will behave. 
Particularly binding are the mores, customs that are regarded as essential 
to group welfare. For a practice to be established in the mores is for it to 
be regarded as right and proper, even though the practice is harmful to health 
or to life itself. What is deemed right at one time may be deemed wrong 
at another in the same society. The superorganic is, then, an order of 
phenomena different from the organic and goes its way with a certain amount 
of independence from the organic. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF BIOLOGICAL FACTORS 

Human beings differ. No two individuals are precisely alike> not 
even so-called identical twins. Yet the variety is not wholly miscel¬ 
laneous ; it allows of some classification. There are white indi¬ 
viduals among us, others are yellow and some are black. There are 
males and there arc femafes. Some individuals are very bright, 
others very dull; some rich and some poor. There are the well and 
the sick, the sane and the insane, the law-abiding and the criminal, 
as well as all the gradations in between. 

Human variability takes the sociologist’s attention for a number 
of reasons. Mankind insists on ranking human differences, judging 
them as either good or bad, beautiful or ugly, successful or unsuccessful. 
Geniuses are generally preferred above imbeciles, and the rich among 
us are honoured more than the poor. Because human variability has 
so much meaning for social life, it is important to inquire why indi¬ 
viduals differ from one another. Are these differences a result of 
special endowment bestowed by nature through heredity, or are they 
due to the influences of society ? In brief, in this chapter, we aim 
at tracing the relation of human variability to both biological heredity 
and social experience. 

The Nature of Variability 


Attributes 

Before seeking to account for human variability, however, it is 
desirable to describe briefly and in general terms the phenomenon 
of variability itself.^ Variability is of two kinds. A trait may vaxy 
in degrjee or it may vary in kind. A good illustration of tHe latter 
type of variation is the sexual characters. There are two kinds, 
male and female, with no intermediate types, except in pathological 
cases, at least so far as objective measurable characteristics at present 
show. Some of the secondary sexual characteristics of the male, such 
as body contour, may vary in the direction of that bf the female, 
but there is a big gap between the two types. Variation of this kind 
is said to be discrete, or discontinuous. Eye colour presents somewhat 
the same picture. Blue eyes merge into grey, but the variations 
cluster round blue and round grey, with few in-between clusters. 
These different types are sometimes called attributes. 

^ For a more elaborate discussion see S. J. Holmes, Human Genetics ar^ its Social 
/m^/, Chap, vu, “ Variability—Its Kinds and Its Causes **, pp. 76-86 ; Chap, vm, 
The Measurement of Variation ”, pp. 87-97, 

H.8. 39 c 
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Continuous Variation 

Variation in stature presents a very different picture. If i,ooo 
soldiers were lined up in order of height, from the shortest to the 
tallest, a line joining the tops of their heads would make a smooth, 
gently sloping curve. Variations of this nature are termed differ¬ 
ences in degree, rather than kind, and are seen to be continuous if 
a large sample of the population is measured. The statistics of so 
many soldiers would be difficult to present in a book if the individual 
heights were thus arranged in order. 


TABLE 2 

Height of Soldiers ♦ 


Height 

Number of 

Height 

Number of 

in Inches. 

Soldiers. 

in Inches. 

Soldiers. 

60-60*9 

197 

67-67-9 

3 »oi 7 

61-61 *9 

317 

68-68-9 

2,287 

62-62*9 

692 

69-69-9 

I >599 

63-63*9 

1,289 

70-70-9 

878 

64-64*9 

1,961 

71-71-9 

520 

65-65*9 

2,613 

72-72-9 

262 

66-66*9 

2.974 

73 - 73-9 

m 

♦ G. C. Whipple, 
permission. 

Vital Statistics (New York, 1919), p. 

377. Reprinted by 

Usually the statures of many cases 

are grouped as 

in Table 2, which 


shows the statures of 18,780 soldiers. In this sample there are 197 
soldiers with statures between 60 and 61 inches. These data can be 
shown in a picture by plotting the graph shown in Fig. 2. 

The curve has somewhat the contour of a bell ; hence it is fre¬ 
quently referred to as a bell-shaped curve. This type of curve is 
loosely referred to as a normal probability curve, since when it is 
perfectly symmetrical it is very much like the mathematical normal 
probability curve. We may say that the probability of a soldier 
being near the middle of the scale is great and the probability of his 
being near either end of the scale is very small. Almost all biological 
traits, when measured and plotted in large numbers, exhibit this type 
of curve. 

The concept of variation as continuous, rather than discrete, seems 
hard to grasp. We tend to think of persons as being either quick or 
slow, good or bad, forgetting that these terms refer to traits found at 
the extreme ends of a continuum. When we say that persons arc 
bright or dull, we are merely picking out the extremes, forgetting the 
average. Such classifications are far from accurate, for most variables 
are continuous and not discrete. The habit of classifying into only 
two categories is a serious distortion of reality and is inaccurate 
reporting.* There are more than the two types : introverts and 
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extroverts. These are merely two extremes. Actually there arc 
various gradations in between. 



60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 7 ! 
Height in inches 

Fig. 2. —Frequency Curve of the Heights of Soldiers. 

This smooth curve, representing the heights of the 18,780 soldiers given in Table a, 
approximates to the well-known normal probability curve. Nearly all of the 
biological traits, when measured for sufficiently large numbers of people, are dis¬ 
tributed somewhat like the heights of soldiers. Psychological traits also seem to 
follow such a distribution. Taken from Frederick C. Mills, Statistical Methods (New 
York, 1938, Revised edition, p. 87), 


Why a Bell-shaped Curve ? 

There has been considerable speculation as to why so many bio¬ 
logical data when measured and plotted take the form of the bell¬ 
shaped curve. One theory claims that the chances of death are 
greater for the extremes and less for the average. Some evidence 
seems to support this hypothesis. The death rate for the very small 
and the very large is much greater than that for average-sized men.^ 
Weights of new-born babies, however, also conform to the normal 
probability curve, thus giving rise to the hypothesis that heredity is 
the determining force in producing this bell-shaped variability 
pattern. 

It should be noted, however, that variability also results from the 
^ StaHsHcal BulUtin (New York, May, 1937)* 
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operation of environmental influences. La Piere ^ found that of 
100 car drivers who approached an important street crossing in a 
residential district which was unguarded by stop signs or a policeman, 

I driver stopped completely, 21 slowed up considerably, 65 slowed 
up a little, 12 went on as before, while i driver speeded up a little. 
The behaviour of these drivers, which conforms to the normal proba¬ 
bility curve, could hardly be ascribed to any genetic factors. It 
would seem to be essentially the result of social experience. Environ¬ 
ment, then, produces variability even as does heredity ; and long and 
heated have been the controversies as to the relative importance of 
the two factors. Before we can accurately assess their r 61 es, however, 
it is of vital importance that we gain a further understanding of the 
causes of variations. How do the genetic and environmental factors 
operate to produce these variations that are of such tremendous 
importance to man ? 

The Causes of Variability 

Heredity is frequently regarded as a rather constant factor. In 
other words, it sets certain limits to variation ; thus, while one duck 
may not look exactly like another duck, there is no mistaking it for a 
chicken. Man, familiar as a hunter and as a farmer with a variety 
of animals, notes that a dog and a bear act differently ; it is futile 
to try to make them act alike. Thus man becomes aware of the 
deterministic nature of heredity. 

It was once assumed that birds were always birds, man was always 
man, and that biological differences were stable. Darwin has shown 
that man was not always man, but has evolved from other forms. 
Since heredity appears to be so stable a factor, what are the forces 
which modify it, bringing about this variability which we note on 
every hand ? They are both biological and environmental. A dis¬ 
cussion of them includes the important factors of mutation, selection, 
intermixture and environment, which, operating singly and together, 
produce a picture of almost infinite variability. 

Mutation ® 

If there has been evolution as Darwin and Wallace showed, there 
must have been changes in the germ cells, the carriers of heredity. 
With the exception of some very fragmentary knowledge regarding 
the influence of light, temperature and poisons, little is known about 
these changes that take place in the germ cells. Light has been 
observed to change the egg cell of the sea urchin ; the effects of 
X-rays bring about changes in the wing structure and the eye of 

^ R. T. La Picrc and P. R. Farnsworth, Social P^chology (London, 1936), p. 400 

• Sec T. H. Morgan, The Theory of the Gene (New Haven, 1928), for a compre 
hensivc discussion of this subject. 
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the fruit fly, DrosophUa mlanogaster^ which are inherited and perpetu¬ 
ated by the offspring.^ 

The Nature of Mutation, When these changes in the germ cells are 
permanent, that is, when the organisms of successive generations carry 
these changed cells, they are called mutations. Mutations may be 
thought of as producing variability in kind. De Vries,* one of the 
earliest formulators of the mutation theory, discovered a primrose 
which was different in kind from the other primroses he knew. Not 
only was it a dwarf variety, but its stem and leaves were also different 
from the others round it. On cultivating this dwarf primrose De 
Vries found that it bred true. He had discovered a mutating plant. 
Since that time many other mutations have been found. The question 
of what particular physical or chemical influences bring about these 
mutations, however, is still an almost unexplored continent in science. 

It is known that the mutations occur in the genes, minute sub¬ 
stances about the size of a molecule strung together like beads on a 
chain. These chains, called chromosomes, number twenty-four in the 
germ cell of man. In the extensively studied fruit fly there are only 
four. Brilliant work on the part of many investigators extending over 
a quarter of a century has resulted in a fund of rich information about 
the genes of this fruit fly. It is now known what traits each of the 
several hundred genes carries, and their locations on the chromosomes 
have been accurately determined. Maps of the chromosomes of 
Drosophila melanogaster have been constructed showing the location of 
the genes which determine many traits, such as wing formation. For 
a fly with a missing trait, say a large wing, the microscope shows the 
particular gene to be missing from its proper place on the chromosome. 

It has been found that the combined influence of several genes is 
necessary for the production of a single trait, such as eye colour. But 
much research has revealed that mutation in one specific gene will 
bring about a change in eye colour.* While the general mechanism 
is the same, at the present time no such extensive knowledge about 
the genes and chromosomes of man is available. 

The Spread of a Mutation, For a mutation to become a common 
characteristic of a population a considerable period of time is required. 
In the first place, the person possessing the mutant trait must produce 
offspring, who also must survive and breed. It is only after about 
ten or twenty generations, a period of four hundred years or more, 
that the trait may begin to spread through the population rapidly. 
In the early hunting cultures, where the hazards of life were great, 
the chance of a person with a mutation surviving to pass it on to off- 

^ H. J. Muller, “ Artificial Transmutation of the Gene **, Science (N.S.), vol. 66, 
pp. 84-7, July 22, 1927. 

* Hugo De Vries, The Mutation Theory (Chicago, 1909), p. 219. 

• H. J. Muller, Further Changes in the White-eye Series of Drosophila and 
their Bearing on the Manner of Occurrence of Mutation **, Journal of Experimental 
Zoology, vol, 31, pp. 443~73, 1920. 
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spring was even less than it is now. Since many mutations are defects 
they arc a disadvantage to survival, further cutting down the number 
which will be spread. The fact that many mutations are recessive 
characters, only appearing as a bodily characteristic when two indi¬ 
viduals carrying the same trait mate, is another deterrent to the rapid 
spread of mutation. 

In smaller communities, where there is vastly more intermarriage 
of kin than there is in our large cities, a mutation may become estab¬ 
lished much more quickly. In a large, mobile city like London the 
spread of a mutation to a significant proportion of the population 
would require many centuries. 

The Infrequency of Mutation, Since heredity is seen to be a rela¬ 
tively stable phenomenon, mutations must be rare. In Drosophila 
melanogaster only a few hundred mutations have been observed, many 
of them duplicates, in thousands of characteristics examined, in the 
course of millions of matings. In man, whose life span is so much 
longer, it would appear that mutations, particularly non-defective 
ones, have been few in historic time. 

That mutations have occurred in man is evident from the changes 
in size of brain case. The differentiations of mankind into races also 
indicate the occurrence of mutations some time in the history of the 
species. But for practical purposes one can look on man to-day as 
almost stationary. It is quite probable that there has been little or 
no biological evolution of man since the recession of the last glacier 
from northern Europe, ten to fifteen thousand years ago. 

The significance of this rarity of mutation in man is the fact that 
it means comparative stability for the species.^ Changes must be 
measured in time units of millennia. The chances of breeding a race 
of supermen quickly, as envisioned by eugenists and novelists under 
the hypnotic sj>ell of early Darwinism, are nil. 

The great growth of civilisation during the past two thousand 
years, then, cannot be traced to any biological evolution of racial 
stock. The explanation of so spectacular a growth must be sought in 
the processes of cultural rather than of biological growth. While man’s 
inherited intelligence may not have changed during this period of time, 
his ability to use it in certain ways has been developed through education. 
Mutation in the genes has undoubtedly been of great importance in 
the development of man over vast stretches of time, but for the short run 
changes, both biological and cultural, we must look to other factors.* 

Selection 

Natural Selection. In the foregoing discussion of mutations it was 
noted that many mutations are in the nature of defects and arc not 

^ Horatio H. Newman, Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics (Chicago, 1932, third 
edition), p, 447. 

* lliis point is developed more fully in Chapter XXIV : “ The Growth of 
Culture 
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an advantage to the species. On these Nature tends to exercise a 
natural selection by producing death before offspring can be pi^o- 
duced.^ Thus a fly with a mutation of a very short wing could not 
survive. Mutations in certain directions are an advantage to the 
survival of the species and hence tend to be favoured in the process 
of natural selection. The giraffe with a long neck has an advantage 
in securing food, hence a mutation in this direction is not weeded out 
by natural selection. 

Another process of natural selection is the choice of mates. If 
males prefer a certain type of female, that type tends to be selected 
for mating and for producing offspring.^ Thus peasants tend to pre¬ 
fer strongly built women who can work hard and produce strong, 
healthy children. Through selective mating over a long period of 
time a sturdy group is produced. 

In man, defective eyesight and bad teeth must have been a great 
handicap in the hunting life. A keen eye is a great asset in hunting 
wild game, detecting signs of their presence, spotting them at a distance, 
and in anticipating movements in close range combat. The Eskimo 
use their teeth in preparing skins and food, as well as in eating. Under 
more primitive conditions the individuals with the best eyes, ears and 
teeth tend to survive. The good teeth, ears and eyesight that we 
have to-day may rest in part on the fact that Nature tended for 
thousands of years to kill off those that were defective. 

It must not be assumed, however, that Nature always selects from 
one end of the normal probability curve. Frequently it is the average 
type that tends to survive, while the extremes are cut off. One even¬ 
ing after a violent wind and rain storm, Dr. Bumpus,® of the American 
Museum of Natural History, picked up several hundred sparrows that 
had been washed out of their nests. He discovered, after weighing 
and measuring the wing stretch of all the birds (both those that were 
revived and those that died), the interesting fact that a larger propor¬ 
tion of the very large and very small birds were killed, and that the 
survivors were drawn in larger proportions from those at the centre 
of the bell-shaped cur\^€.* 

Animals in the wild state experience a more rigid selection than 
do domesticated ones. Hence more mutations in the domesticated 
animals should be able to survive. This is found to be true. There 
is a much greater variety of domesticated dogs than there is of wolves. 
Domestication, with its more abundant food supply and protection 

^ For a fuller discussion the student is referred to E. Bauer, F. Fischer, ^d 
F. Lenz, Human Heredity (London, 1931), Chap, iii, “ Influence of Variation 
upon the Composition of a People : Effects of Selection ”, pp. loo-S, 

* S. J. Holmes, Human Genetics and its Social Import^ Chap, xv, “ Choice in Mating ”, 
pp. 188-95. 

* H, C. Bumpus, The Elimination of the Unfit ”, in Biological Lectures (from 
the Marine Biological Laboratory, Boston, 1899), pp. 209-26. 

^ The question of how social pressure affects extreme variants from the group 
average is considered in Chapter IX : “ Group Life ”« 
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against enemies, provides the basis for a more generous survival. 
The long hair of women would operate against their survival in the 
wild state. Few wild animals have manes so long. 

Advanced civilisation also softens the rigours of natural selection 
for man. Oculists, dentists, and physicians help more men to sur¬ 
vive. It is difficult to see how feeble-minded persons could survive 
under primitive hunting conditions, but modern culture takes care 
of them and aids their survival. While medical science has done 
much to combat the rigorous selection of disease, still a great toll is 
taken every year. At the time of the First World War, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 350,000 more Americans were killed by influenza than 
were killed in battle.^ 

Artificial Selection and Eugenics. Artificial selection and breeding 
can produce amazing results. The extraordinary results obtained by 
breeders, such as a milch cow that produces 42,000 pounds of milk a 
year (or about 12,000 quarts), are obtained under highly artificial 
conditions, in a remarkably short time. Such improvements from 
mutations would have taken many centuries. The question naturally 
arises : Cannot such results be obtained with man ? 

Breeding better men, however, is a much more difficult feat than 
breeding better cows. It is not possible to dictate who should mate 
with whom. Even if this were possible, there is no unanimity on the 
point as to what specific qualities are worth breeding for. The militarist 
would cast his vote for strong men for soldiers, the teacher would 
prefer breeding for superior mental ability, while the preacher would 
stress the need for character. Hence a positive effective programme 
of some scope in eugenics does not appear feasible at the present time.® 

The elimination of the unfit by preventing them from procreating 
has better prospects for success. Clearly marked cases of feeble¬ 
mindedness can be sterilised, or segregated and prevented from having 
children. Such a plan, however, would only reduce the amount of 
mental defect in future generations by a small fraction, since mental 
defects are inherited as recessive characters.® Eleven per cent of the 
feeble-minded in any generation come from mating of feeble-minded 
in the previous generation. Thus it is seen that while the first reduc¬ 
tion by preventing the mating of feeble-minded would be large, 
succeeding reductions would be very small. Many normal people 
may bear defective children. It is estimated that, if the proportion 
of feeble-minded in the population is one per thousand, to decrease 
that proportion to one per ten thousand would require about sixty- 
eight generations, or two to three thousand years. There is also, of 

^ Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, Twenty-five Tears of Health Progress (New 
York, 1937), p. 127, gives estimates of the number who died from influenza. 

* H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human Nature^ Chap, ix, “ Biological 
Fallacies and Human Affairs ; Chap, x, “ What Can We Hope from Eugenics ? ” 

• R. A. Fisher, “ Elimination of Mental Defect ”, The Journal of Heredity^ vol. 18, 
pp. 5 ^ 9 r 3 h 1927- 
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course, the very important question of determining which undesirable 
qualities are inherited and which arc the result of the environment. 
Science is by no means agreed on the point at the present time. The 
hereditary factor may be very small in most kinds of insanity and is 
undoubtedly slight in most kinds of crime. Some argue that the poor 
are less well equipped mentally than the rich, but this point is yet to 
be proved. Until such time as more facts covering these points are 
known, to follow rigid eugenists’ policies might work grave injustices 
on many people. 

Intermixture 

In the previous sections of this chapter, it has been shown that the 
bodily structure of a people may be affected by large variations called 
mutations, and by the selection of small variations within the normal 
range. Structure may also be influenced and modified by inter¬ 
mixture. 

Mechanism of Intermixture, Thanks to the work of Gregor Mendel 
and Thomas Hunt Morgan,^ the mechanism by which intermixture 
takes place is now well known. If a male with brown eyes, deter¬ 
mined by gene GG, unites with a female carrying a gene gg^ for blue 
eyes, the offspring will have brown eyes which appear like the father’s, 
but which are a result of a combination of the gene for brown and the 
gene for blue eyes, i.e. Gg, This appearance of brown eyes is due to 
the fact that brown eyes are dominant over blue and only when there 
are two of the recessive genes for blue eyes, gg^ present in the chromo¬ 
somes will the individual have blue eyes. But when two individuals, 
each carrying genes with factors Ggy mate, the offspring appear on the 
average in the proportions GG, Gg, Gg, and gg ; that is, one pure 
brown-eyed offspring, two mixed brown-eyed, and one pure blue¬ 
eyed. There is no fusion of brown and blue in the genes themselves. 
Intermixture, then, is simply a combination of different factors in the 
genes, without the creation of a new gene. 

If two individuals who had exactly the same genes mated, there 
would be no variations between the parents and the offspring. The 
children would be merely carbon copies of their parents. Thus if a 
person with a gene, GG, for brown eyes, were to mate with a person 
carrying the same gene, GG, for brown eyes, there would be no blue¬ 
eyed offspring. Strains such as these have been developed in wheat 
by experimenters who have weeded out all those with genes for 
divergent types. Thus genotypes, as they are called, have been 
developed. 

Such a situation, however, does not exist in man. Pure races, or 
strains, do not exist, though many persons talk as if they did. Most 
matings produce an intermixture of many traits. Parents who mate 
may carry more than one gene that is different. This is commonly 
^ See H. S. Jennings, op, cU,, and T. H. Morgan, op* cit. 
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the case, so that eye colour, hair form, head shape, and the like, may 
all be the resultants of intermixtme. Thus a great deal of variation 
is produced. Family lines with different genes intermarry frequently, 
so that the human species represents much intermixture of family 
strains. Races are then a mixture of a great many family strains. 
They can be separated on broad lines into several main groups of 
races, but there is much overlapping and frequent intermixture. 
These crossings of various family and racial strains introduce much 
variation into the human family. The more widely divergent the 
parent lines, the more conspicuous is the intermixture. The union 
of, let us say, Chinese and Negroes illustrates this. 

Desirability of Intermixture, The question of whether intermixture 
is harmful or desirable is open to considerable discussion.^ The 
answer depends largely on the ends desired and the usefulness of the 
trait concerned. The mule is considered in many ways a superior 
farming animal, hence the intermixture would be considered desir¬ 
able. In the case of human intermixtures superiority or inferiority 
is so much a result of social valuation and of opportunity, that it is 
unwise to attribute status to heredity until the contribution of the 
latter is definitely proved. The mulatto in southern cities of the 
United States is more highly valued socially among both whites and 
Negroes than is the black Negro, and is given more opportunities for 
success,^ In view of this fact, the greater success of the mulatto 
should not, at least yet, be attributed to the hereditary advantages 
of intermixture. 

Environmental Factors in Variability 

Investigation has shown that a group of Harvard students exceeded 
<he stature of their fathers by an average of one and one-third inches.® 
This increase in size was not due to mutation or to selection. Heredity 
played no part in the change. The result was accomplished by 
environmental influences. Were the environment changed back, 
the offspring of these Harvard men would revert to the stature of 
their predecessors. The stature of man has been changed a good 
deal during the historical period because of environmental influences. 
The armour worn by knights in the Middle Ages is too small for 
modern man. Various observations in many countries bear out these 
conclusions. The increase in stature is too widespread, over a short 
period of time, to be accounted for by selection or by mutation. 
Two factors are probably responsible for much of the increase : 
better feeding, and the reduction of the diseases of infancy and early 
childhood. 

^ Franz Boas et al,, General Anthropology (London, 1939), Chap, m, “Race”, 
PP- 95-123. 

• E. B. Reuter, The Mulatto in the United States (Boston, 1918). 

• Gordon T. Bowles, New Types of Old Americans at Harvard and at Eastern Women's 
Colleges (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 50. 
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Influence of Improved Knowledge of Diet and Medime. Scientific 
knowledge of vitamins, minerals, and other chemical components of 
the food we eat has improved the quality of our food. Greater 
accessibility of food due to commerce, canning, refrigeration and 
increased income has increased the regularity of Consumption- 
Studies ^ several years ago showed that the school children in pros¬ 
perous neighbourhoods were taller and heavier than those in the 
poorer sections of the city. 

Formerly it was considered the normal right of every child to have 
measles, mumps, whooping cough and chicken-pox. Now they are 
more of a rarity, and the other diseases of infancy have similarly been 
brought under control. The conquest of these diseases has great 
significance for the growth of children. 

Ordinarily the varying influences of environment on the biological 
structure are slight. A blacksmith or a cricket player may use his 
right arm a great deal more than the left, but the resulting difference 
in size is slight. Many of the minor variations in bodily character¬ 
istics are probably due to environmental influences. The East 
European Jews migrating to the United States have a cephalic index 
of *830 (the ratio of the breadth of the head to the length), while 
that of their children is only 0-814 and that of their grandchildren, 
0-787.2 The diversification of the American Indian as to stature, 
pigmentation, and cephalic index may be due less to mutation and 
selection than to the influences of environments varying in heat, 
moisture, altitude and food supply. 

It is thus seen that the environment can modify the structure of 
the individual, and the physical well-being of the race can be improved 
without reference to selection or to heredity. But the favourable 
environment must be maintained for each successive generation if the 
improved trait is to be retained. 

Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics, The theory that characteristics 
acquired by an individual during his lifetime are passed on to his off¬ 
spring was very popular at one time. 2 It was thought that the giraffe 
had a long neck because he stretched it to reach farther for food and 
that the effect of this stretching was passed on by heredity to his 
offspring. If this were true, one might also expect the children of 
the man with a wooden leg to be born with wooden legs, which is 
obviously ridiculous. It was seen in preceding sections that such 
changes as the lengthening of the neck of the giraffe came about through 
mutations in the germ cell and not through the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. 

^ James S. McLester, “ Nutrition and the Future of Man ”, Journal of lh$ Ammean 
Medical Association, vol. 105, pp. 2144-7, June, 1935. 

* Franz Boas, Changes in the Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (New York, 
1912). 

® For a discussion of these early views see T. H. Morgan, “ Are Acquired Char¬ 
acters Inherited?” The TaU Review, vol. 13, pp. 7x2-29, July, 1924. 
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This point is a very important one for sociologists. When the 
Lamarckian theory of the inheritance of acquired characters was 
accepted, the future was painted in rosy colours. According to this 
view, though the human species would be less stable than it now is, 
the possibilities of improvement were tremendously great. Children 
of “ educated ” parents could start where their parents left off and 
soon the gap between the illiterate peoples and the educated ones 
would become a chasm. This theory was pretty well demolished by 
the work of Weismann in showing that the germ cells were well pro¬ 
tected against bodily influences. The infrequency of mutations is an 
indication of how complete this protection is. Thus it will be seen that, 
while the physical well-being of the race may be improved by proper 
feeding and care, and the ability to use inherited intelligence is in¬ 
creased by education, these advances cannot be passed on by the germ 
plasm. The sons and daughters of University graduates are no 
brighter at birth, because of the training of their parents. Although 
the children may benefit by association with their learned parents, 
the favourable environment must be retained for each generation of 
offspring, if the improvement is to be retained. 

Influences of Cultural Environment, Important as are the variations 
in physical structure brought about by environment, more important 
still to sociologists are those variations in the form of mental and per¬ 
sonality differences brought about by the cultural environment. In 
these fields we find as great human variability as we do in the biological 
realm. One man is a law-abiding citizen, another is a criminal; one 
a militarist, another a pacifist. It is difficult to indicate any genetic 
basis for these variations, and in many cases it is almost impossible in 
the light of present knowledge to assess properly the relative roles of 
heredity and environment in producing these differences. This 
problem is a highly important one to sociologists, for if they are to 
understand and perhaps eventually be able to predict various aspects 
of human variability, they must have a thorough knowledge of the 
causes involved. A knowledge of the various biological factors, as well 
as social factors, causing human variability is of vital importance. 
The paragraphs below undertake to compare the roles of heredity 
and environment in the production of a number of instances of human 
variability. 

Relative Influence of Heredity and Environment 
The Heredity-Environment Controversy 

A long-standing and acrimonious controversy has raged round 
the answer to the question : Which is the more important, heredity 
or environment ? Since the time of Aristotle, who viewed heredity 
as all-important, each side has been championed by extremists. In 
recent years William McDougall,^ the chief exponent of the instinct 
' An Introduction to Social Psychology (lA^ndon, 1931). 
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doctrine, has been one of the main upholders of the side of heredity. 
This view holds, roughly, that man is born with certain definite and 
fixed behaviour drives, which work themselves out into the kinds of 
human beings and societies which exist. This leaves little if any room 
for the influence of environment. On the other side are the extreme 
environmentalists, represented by John Watson, who discount almost 
entirely the idea that genetic factors play a creative role in the organ¬ 
isation of human personality. ‘‘ Give me writes Watson,^ “ a 
dozen healthy infants, well-formed, and my own specified world to 
bring them up in, and 1*11 guarantee to take any one of them at random 
and train him to become any type of specialist I might select—doctor, 
lawyer, artist, merchant, chief, and yes, even beggar man and thief, 
regardless of his talents, penchants, tendencies, abilities, vocations, and 
race of his ancestors.’* Such a view is obviously extreme. Had some¬ 
one challenged Watson to produce a musical artist out of a child who 
was tone-deaf, he would indeed have required his “ own specified 
world *’ for this purpose, for it could not be done in this one. 

Interdependence of Heredity and Environment 

These extremists on both sides have obscured, rather than illum¬ 
inated, the problem.* By focusing attention on one factor to the 
exclusion of the other they have concealed the central fact that the two 
factors constitute a unity. Neither can exist without the other. To 
speak of nurture apart from something that is nurtured obviously 
makes no sense. It is equally futile to think of genetic factors function¬ 
ing in a vacuum. 

The environment in which the genes develop is of the greatest 
significance in determining what traits will be produced. Fruit flies, 
when hatched under very moist conditions, show unusual abdominal 
bands, which are not inherited by the offspring if brought up in dry 
conditions. Similarly the marine fish, Fundulus^ usually has two eyes. 
When, however, the egg is hatched in sea water that has been treated 
with magnesium salts, the fish has only one eye.® Again, when these 
unusual fish reproduce under normal conditions the usual traits 
reappear, indicating that the genes have not been affected The 
environment cannot call out a trait for which there is no gene, but it 
can determine which form, out of a number of possible forms, the 
trait will take. Environment and heredity must, then, be considered 
interdependent. 

It is also important to note that the heredity component does not 
have the same significance for all traits. While eye colour is rather 

^ Behaviorism (New York, 1925), p. 82. 

* For an illuminating discussion 01 the subject, see L. Hc^ben, Nature and Nurtme 
(London, 1939). 

* Charles R. Stockard, The Physical Basis of Personality (New Vork^ ^ 93 ^)* 
pp. 106-10. 
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rigidly fixed by the genes, the same is not true for other physical traits 
such as head form, height and weight. In the twenty years 1911--31, 
the average height and weight of boys of twelve years of age attending 
elementary schools in Leeds increased from 4 feet 4 inches and 63*5 lb. 
to 4 feet 7 inches and 74-4 lb. respectively. ^ The general testimony 
from women’s colleges is that the students of to-day are bigger than 
those of a generation ago.^ Factors such as personality are even more 
dependent upon the environment in which the child is nurtured. 

Every human being possesses certain traits by virtue of his relation 
to three groups : his sex, his family, and his race. Which of these 
traits are chiefly the result of heredity and which are more influenced 
by environment ? The following sections take up several of the more 
important aspects of human variability and seek to assign certain 
weights to the roles of heredity and environment in determining them. 

Sex Differences 

Many social distinctions are made between men and women based 
on the fact of their difference in sex. Some of these, such as differences 
in dress, rest almost entirely on the necessity of identifying the members 
of each sex. Many distinctions, however, rest on the belief that 
because women are physiologically different from men, they must also 
be psychologically different. The division of labour along sex lines 
is in part grounded on this assumption. For years women in America 
were not allowed to teach in school, on the theory that they were 
mentally inferior to men. This idea is still current among many. 
In determining the personnel of a jury in certain types of cases, lawyers 
act on the popular belief that women are more emotional than men. 
It is a matter, therefore, of great practical as well as theoretical import¬ 
ance for the reader to consider the testimony of science on the ques¬ 
tion ; Are there inborn psychological differences between the sexes ? ^ 

Sex and Intelligence 

Support, in the form of scientific evidence, for the popular view 
that men have more general intelligence than women is entirely 
lacking. It must be pointed out in this connection, however, that 
none of the present-day tests that are used to measure ‘‘ intelligence ” 
really measure the native capacity uninfluenced by social experience 
and training. They rather tend to measure the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge in a particular environment. From these tests, no doubt, 
something of the innate ability may be judged, but until better tests 
arc devised for measuring inherited capacity alone, any conclusions 

^ Sir Edward Mellanby, Recent Advances in Medical Science (Cambridge, 1939), 
p. 17. 

* G. T. Bowles, op, cit, 

• For a survey of the literature on this subject the student is referred to Catherine 
Cox Miles, “ Sex in Social Psychology ”, in Carl Murchison (cd.), A Handbook of 
Social P^hology (Worcester, Mass., 1935), Chap. 16, pp. 683-797. 
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as to the differences in mentality that are due to sex differences, rather 
than to the training received, must be tentative. 

The numerous studies which have been made of I.Q,. (intelligence 
quotient) in relation to sex fail to establish the fact of mental superiority 
on the part of either sex.Studies in the United States have shown 
males to be more variable than females, there being twice as many 
males as females with I.Q.s over i6o and under 40 in large samples 
of school children who have been tested.^ It is highly probable that, 
if mental differences between the sexes do exist, they are not in general 
intelligence, but rather in specific mental abilities. It has been found 
that girls do better on language tests, while boys do better in mathe¬ 
matics. These differences, of course, may be the result of training 
rather than of genetic differences. Attempts to control the environ¬ 
mental factor by studying the behaviour of babies have not shown 
any significant mental differences between the sexes.* The problem 
of whether the two sexes are inherently different in mentality is still 
an unsettled on^ 

Sex and Personality 

There is an even more popular presumption that women must be 
emotionally different from men because they are constitutionally 
different. Both temperament and emotions are known to be influenced 
by the functioning of the endocrine glands, in which the sexes do differ 
somewhat. The theory seems plausible enough, but the evidence is 
not decisive. In the first place, it must be remembered that tests of 
emotionality and personality are still comparatively crude and inac¬ 
curate. There are no tests which even make a pretence of measuring 
inherited personality traits as separated from environment and training. 

An attempt has been made to surmount, the environmental diffi¬ 
culties by testing infants, but to date there are no clues as to what, 
if any, the inherited sex differences may be. This may be due to 
the fact that many characteristics may not be visibly present at birth, 
but come into view with maturation. Studies of animals suggest that 
males are genetically more aggressive than females, although the 
evidence is not conclusive. 

Lacking accurate measurements of the characters in question, we 
may gain indirect evidence on the point from a study of how the sexes 
behave in various cultures. It is found that, while there may be 
inherent emotional differences between men and women, culture may 
distort and change the expression of these differences. Among "lis, 
women are thought to be ministering angels, but among the 
Iroquois they were sadistic torturers. In our society expenditures for 

^ Q.. McNcmar and L. M. Tcrman, Sex Differences in Variatimal Tenderuy, Genetic 
Psychology Monograph, 18, no. i, 1936. 

* O. C. Irwin, “ Motility in Newborn Infants ** Proceedings oj the loufa Academy 
of Seiencet vol. 39, p. 243, 1932. 
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cosmetics are made largely by women, but in many cultures most 
of the preening is done by the males. Indeed the personalities of the 
sexes may change even in a given culture, with the passage of time. 
The modern American girl is greatly different from her predecessors. 
The obedient, long-suffering, delicate lady of the nineteenth century 
is as dead as the dodo. 

In no two societies are the two sexes treated and trained exactly 
alike. From infancy boys and girls usually are given different toys 
and kinds of play, different work, different schooling, different incen¬ 
tives and ideals, all determined by the prevailing culture. Even our 
nursery rhymes reflect these differences. 

Sugars and spice and all things nice. 

That’s what little girls are made of. 

Snips and snails and puppy dogs’ tails, 

That’s what little boys are made of. 

When boys are taught to be aggressive and to scorn the so-called 
“ feminine ” pursuits, it is small wonder that four times as many 
women as men say they “ like to decorate a room with flowers while 
the reverse is true for “ repairing electrical wiring So general is 
this cleavage of behaviour in our society that we are tempted to believe 
that the activities approved for each sex are the results of inborn 
tendencies. 

Ethnologists disturb this interpretation, however, by showing that 
the activities and the personality traits of each sex are not everywhere 
the same. Margaret Mead * has pointed this out clearly in her 
description of the sexes in three New Guinea societies not far removed 
from one another. In the Arapesh society men and women were 
alike in their personality traits of passivity and meekness. In Mun- 
dugumor both men and women, on the contrary, were intensively 
aggressive ; while among the Tchambuli the men were artistic and 
V effeminate ”,' the women practical, domineering and aggressive. 
Such evidence supports the hypothesis that, while there may be inborn 
differences between men and women, culture plays a very important 
role in fashioning the psychological traits that men and women show 
at any given time. 

Individual-Family Differences 

That individuals differ in mental ability is a commonplace observa¬ 
tion. Some arc very bright, others are very dull, while the great mass 
of humanity ranges somewhere in the middle. When the results of 
the so-called intelligence tests are scaled they tend to follow the normal 
probability curve, as do so many other biological data,^ It is gener- 

^ E. K. ’ Strong, “ Interests of Men and Women ”, Journal of Social P^hology^ 
vol. 7, pp. 49-67, February, 1936. 

* Maigaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (Londc^^^935). 

* For a discussion of I.Q,. tests sec Gladys C. Schwesingcr, Heredity and EnvtAmment, 
Chap. I. 
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ally accepted, however, that the present-day intelligence tests measure 
not innate capacity (as intelligence strictly speaking is defined), but 
a mixture of innate intelligence and acquired knowledge. The tests 
measure natural endowment after it has been acted upon by nurtture. 
That there may be no misunderstanding, in the following paragraphs 
the rating achieved on such tests will be referred to as test-intelligence. 

The Problem of Differences in Test-intelligence 

The problem, then, which interests the sociologist is : how shall 
we account for these differences in test-intelligence ? That much is 
due to heredity cannot be denied. No environment has been dis¬ 
covered that will change a moron into a genius. But there is also 
great likelihood that many individuals with a high degree of innate 
capacity may not rank high in test-intelligence because of limitations 
in their environment. Hence it is of utmost interest to assess the r 61 e 
of the environment in producing test-intelligence. 

Studies of Identical Twins, This problem has been attacked in 
several ways by the psychologists. Probably the most interesting and 
enlightening have been the studies made of identical twins who have 
been separated in infancy and reared apart. ^ These studies have the 
advantage of keeping the hereditary factor constant, while the environ¬ 
mental factor is varied. Of the ten pairs of twins studied, the average 
intra-pair difference in test-intelligence was 7*7 I.Q. points, as com¬ 
pared with 5*3 for identical twins reared together. While it is seen 
that on the average the differences brought about by the changed 
environment were not great, it must be remembered that the differ¬ 
ences in environment may not have been very large. A more adequate 
measure of environmental differences is needed before accurate con¬ 
clusions can be drawn. 

Of special interest is the case of Mary and Mabel, identical twins 
separated in infancy and brought up in rather diverse environments.^ 
Mabel was reared on the farm, and had a school training that carried 
her through only six weeks of high school, while Mary was brought 
up in the city and finished high school. The results shown by the tests 
given them are presented on page 56. The rather wide difference found 
in this one case, 177 points, on the Stanford-Binet I.Q. test is of special 
significance. In this connection it must be remembered, however, 
it has been found that, on re-testing, an individual on the average 
differs “ from himself ” by 5 or 6 I.Q. points, and under especially 
advantageous conditions his scores may vary by 15 or 20 points.* The 
differences found, nevertheless, show that environment may play an 
important part in determining test-intelligence. Although other 

^ H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, Twins : A Study of Heredity 
and Environment (Chicago, 1937). 

• H. H. Newman, “ Mental and Physical Traits of Identical Twins Reared 
Apart’*, Journal of Heredity, vol. 23, pp. 2-18, 1932. 

• Gladys C. Schwesinger, op, cit,, p. 223. 
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TABLE 3 

Comparative Intelligence Test Scores of a Pair of Identical 
Twins Reared Apart 


Test, 

Score in 
terms of 

Mabel. 

Mary. 

Difference. 

Stanford-Achievement. 
Stanford-Binet . 
Thurstone Psych. . 
International . 

Otis S.A. 

Educ. age 

I.Q. 

Rank 
Raw score 
Raw score 
j Otis I.Q.. 

14-5 

88*5 

2%ile 

94 

30 

91 

17-3 

1o6-2 

39 %i*e 

102 

4 * 

111 

2 years 10 months 
17*7 points 

8 points 

11 points 

20 points 


identical twins separated in early infancy have been found to differ 
less widely, one case of such wide difference is enough to show that, 
with the same heredity, widely different environments may produce 
differences in intelligence. 

Influence of Foster Home Placement, Another approach to the problem 
has been the studies made of changes in I.Q,. when children are placed 
in foster-homes. It has been found that an improvement of between 
10 and 30 I.Q. points is possible because of an improved environment 
in the foster-home.^ The earlier the change is made the more likeli¬ 
hood there is of changing the test-intelligence of the child, and the 
greatest differences have been found among those who in the favour¬ 
able environment rank fairly high. The bright child who may be 
held back by lack of a favourable environment may develop to his 
full capacity if placed where he has a good opportunity to learn. The 
effect of the type of education which enables the very bright child to 
develop, seems to be to accentuate mental differences, to increase the 
variability among human beings, rather than to act as a “ levelling 
off” process. 

Studies of Institutionalised Children, Much less spectacular have been 
the results from the studies which varied the heredity, holding the 
environment constant. These studies have been made by testing 
children brought up in institutions such as orphanages, where the 
environment is said to be fairly constant for all. If environment 
contributes a large part to test-intelligence, then children in such 
institutions should evidence less variability in test-intelligence than do 
children brought up in diverse environments. Comparisons of the 
variability in test results, however, do not indicate any closer resemb¬ 
lances among these orphan children than among unrelated children 
brought up in varied environments, ^ It should be remembered that 

^ B. S. Burke, in Twenty-seventh Tearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education^ Part I, pp. 21^-316, 1928. 

* G. H, Hildreth, The Resemblance of Siblings in Intelligence and Achieve¬ 
ment Teachers* College Contributions to Education^ No. 186, pp. 65 ff., 1925. 
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some children arc placed in orphanages at a later age than others, 
and their environments before coming to the institution arc different. 
Also the environment in such an institution is not, obviously, perfectly 
co^ant for all the individuals. 

Intelligence of Children in Isolated Regions. Investigations of children 
in remote, isolated regions are also of interest to the sociologist. One 
such is a study by Ludeman and McAnelly ^ of children in a very 
limited communal settlement, cut off from practically all contact with 
the outside world. They had no access to telephones, movies, or 
newspapers. When tested, the children in this group averaged 
71 I.Q,., a quite low rating ; yet the investigators believed that, in 
the light of evidence as to the quality of the work done by the people 
of the community, the congenital intelligence of the children was 
normal. This is a case, it seems, where the standard tests cannot be 
used. They assume a certain uniformity of environment, and it is 
dangerous to draw conclusions from such tests as to the intelligence 
of people in extremely different environment. 

The Feeble-minded. The hereditary factor in intelligence shows up 
most plainly among the mentally handicapped, or feeble-minded. 
The lowest level of feeble-minded persons, the idiots, always remain 
utterly helpless. By far the largest number of the mental defectives 
are the borderline or dull cases ; many school systems have separate 
classes for them. It is difficult to measure the exact number of 
feeble-minded.* 

It must not be thought that all feeblfe-mindedness is inherited. 
Some children are mentally defective because of injuries to the nervous 
or glandular systems incurred in early environments. What propor¬ 
tion of mental deficiency may be due to environmental causes, rather 
than to heredity, cannot be stated with accuracy, but the figure is 
probably high. 

The Bases of Variations in Social Status 

Individuals differ also in the position they occupy in society. 
Some are high in command ; others are subordinate. Some are rich 
and others are poor. What determines success in life ? 

One theory is that success and failure are the reflection of inherited 
differences in capacity.® If this were true, the distribution of successes 
would be an exact replica of the distribution of mental ability. A 
brief examination of various success curves shows that this is far from 

‘ “ Intelligence of Colony People ”, Journal of Educational Psychologyy vol. 21, 
pp. 612-15, 1930. 

* The United States Bureau of the Census reports 106,744 persons in institutions 
for mental defectives and epileptics, or on parole from such institutions in 1934. 
The number of epileptics included in the above figure is not ascertainable, but it 
is probably small. United States Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1936 (Washington, 1936), p. 70. 

* Sir Francis G^ton, Hereditary Genius (Lonaon, 1869). 
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the ease. Size of income may be taken as one estimate of what many 
consider success. The curve for the distribution of income, however, 
is far different from the normal probability curve of mental ability. 
The income curve ^ shows the greatest frequency near the end of the 
lowest classes, with only a very few receiving salaries in the upper 
brackets. It is a well-known social phenomenon that the many have 
litde, and that the few have much. The shape of the curve for 
income distribution, rather than being a direct result of the distribu¬ 
tion of mental ability, is also affected by the laws of inheritance, by 
property rights, and by the social phenomena of power and prestige. 

If heredity rather than environment were the determining factor 
in status, one would also expect that the distribution of ranks in the 
army would follow a normal probability curve. Instead we find few 
officers and large numbers of privates. The fighting requirements, 
rather than inherited ability, seem to dictate the distribution of rank. 
This is not to suggest that inherited ability has nothing to do with 
social status and success in life, but rather that both hereditary and 
environmental factors must be taken into consideration. Any dic¬ 
tatorial force of heredity is likely to show itself at the extreme ends 
of the normal probability curve. For the great mass of humanity the 
social factors are more important in determining rank in life.* 

Rage Differences 

The Nature of Rage 

The concept of race has at times played dramatic roles in history, 
leading even to persecutions and wars. Despite the furore it has 
caused, there is a tremendous amount of ignorance on the subject. 
The Greeks classified all mankind as either Greek or barbarian, and 
the Jews pigeon-holed everyone as Jew or Gentile. Yet none of these 
are racial groups. Race has frequently been confused with language, 
as well as with religion and nationality. There is an Aryan language, 
but no Aryan race. It is true that a certain people, thousands of 
years ago, brought the Aryan language into Europe, and for this 
reason they are sometimes called the Aryan race. But this is a care¬ 
less usage, for many different racial types, such as the Swedes, Swiss 
and Spanish, speak Aryan tongues to-day. The use of a particular 
language gives no indication of one’s race. American Negroes speak 
the English language, but that does not make them English. Many 
Germans seem to consider those speaking the Germanic language as 
members of the German race ”, but the German state is composed 
of two different racial sub-types. The North Germans arc more of 
the Nordic type, whereas the South Germans are Alpines, with round 
heads, dark hair, and dark eyes. 

Culture genera,^ has been confused with race. The fact that the 

1 See Chapter XIX. 

* For fuller treatment of the factors governing social status, see Chi^pter XI. 
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Eskimo and the Magdalenian peoples living in the last Ice Age in 
France had much the same cultures has led at least one author, Sollas/ 
to argue that they were of the same race. Yet many races may share 
the same culture, as is true of the Hawaiians, Japanese, and whites in 
Hawaii; or one race may have two cultures, as is true of the Negro 
in Africa and in America. Culture must not be confused with race. 

The great confusion frequently arising on these points is the result 
of failure to realise that race is distinctly a biological concept, whereas 
language and religion are cultural. The term race is used to describe 
the inherited resemblances and differences of large groups of human 
beings. There are great branches of the human species, just as there 
are such great divisions among cows as Jerseys, Guernseys, and 
Holsteins. Among men, there are the white, yellow and black races. 

The Criteria of Race 

Mankind cannot be classified into races simply by observing cither 
superficial or single physical traits such as colour or size. We cannot 
look at the bodily characteristics and safely assort various peoples into 
races. If this were done the Ainu of Japan, with their white skin, 
might erroneously be classified as members of the white race ; and 
the dark Hindus of India might not be classed as Caucasian, which 
they are. There are several reasons why such simple classifications 
do not delineate races. Racial resemblances and differences are 
genetic, not merely somatic. Resemblances among peoples may be 
due to selection, environmental influences, or interbreeding and not 
due to resemblances inherent in the germ plasm. Thus some special* 
ised groups of the yellow race such as Hawaiians or Samoans resemble 
the whites, a different race, in many readily observable characteristics 
probably as much as they do the American Indians, who are of the 
same race. If individuals were not subject to influences of selection 
and environment, classification into races would be simple ; but since 
they are, it is difficult to classify a race into finer sub-divisions. The 
attempt to subdivide Europeans into Baltic, Alpine and Mediter¬ 
ranean types is not very satisfactory because the differences between 
the peoples in the European areas are not wide enough when subjected 
to actual measurement. We do not know how much is due to selec¬ 
tion, or how much to intermixture. The cleavage in bodily characters 
between the Mediterranean Sicilian and the Alpine Swiss is not great, 
compared to the differences between the Negroes and the whites. 

In distinguishing races it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to be certain that the differential characteristics arc due to heredity 
and not in part to environmental modifications as well. Several 
criteria of race are needed. Such attributes as stature and weight, 
which can be greatly modified by the environment, are of little v^ue 

^ W. T. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and their Modem Representatives (London, 1915, 
second edition), C^p. xn, ** The Eskimo pp, 48B-53I. 
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in identifying races. Hair form and eye colour, on the other hand, 
appear to be more stable genetic factors. When anthropometry was 
first developing, it was thought that head form was the best criterion 
of race, since the skull approaches its full growth early in life and was 
thought to be little influenced by the environment. But with the 
discovery by Boas,^ referred to previously, that the cephalic index 
may be materially altered by the environment into which the indi¬ 
vidual is born, this trait has been abandoned as the principal criterion 
of race, and now simply takes its place along with a great many other 
criteria. If, on the basis of these criteria, a group of people diverges 
greatly from other groups, we call it a separate race. Our concept of 
the main races must be broad enough to cover the smaller variations 
which may be occasioned by a particular environment. While there 
are small variations within a race, a classification of races tends to 
separate out the broader biological differences found in mankind. 

Classification of Races 

Major Racial Types. On the basis of the above criteria we may 
divide the human fkmily into three main races. The Negroes, with 
their black skin and curly hair, are considered a separate race by all 
writers. They also include the Melanesians, who have a lighter skin 
and slightly different nose, with the Negro group. The Mongoloid, 
or yellow, race has lighter skin and straight black hair. In this group 
are also the American Indians, who migrated to the Americas about 
ten or fifteen thousand years ago and have become somewhat differ¬ 
entiated from the parent stock. The majority of researchers class the 
whites as a separate race, but a few tend to consider them an off-shoot 
of the Mongoloid race, since white people bear resemblances to the 
possibly ancestral Mongoloid type. The Ainu of Japan and the 
Australoids seem to be types that overlap with other races. When 
a group of people remains alone in an isolated region over a long 
period of time, mutations may occur, and the process of natural 
selection may cause the new traits to become established in the popula¬ 
tion. Since races probably originated in this way, it is not surprising 
that there is some overlapping and that a very simple taxonomy is 
not possible. 

Sub*races. Each of these great racial divisions of mankind may 
also be divided into sub-races, though there is considerable disagree¬ 
ment among authorities as to just what these sub-divisions should be. 
In Europe, the coasts of the Baltic Sea and adjacent territories are the 
home of the tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, long-headed type generally 
called Nordic, Around the rim of the Mediterranean lives a shorter., 
black-haired, oval-faced, long-headed type, known as the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In central Europe, like a wedge with its point in Great 

^ Franz Boas, Changes in the Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants. 
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Britain^ is a short, broad-headed people labelled the Alpine typc,^ 
characterised by wide cheek bones, dark hair and eyes. T& Hindus, 
with their darker skin, but otherwise European characteristics, arc 
also classified as a sub-type of the white race. Each sub-type is a 
complexity of different family strains. So also are the black and 
yellow races divided into sub-races. 

No Pure Racial Types, These descriptions of the various European 
sub-types are highly idealised. In any particular country, or region, 
there is an intermixture of a number of types, making it difiicult to 
draw sharp distinctions. In any particular area there is so much 
intermixture that the perfect types described above arc quite definitely 
in the minority. We tend to think of Sweden as the home of the tall, 
blue-eyed, narrow-headed Nordic. But the Nordic type (designated 
here as those people having a light eye colour and light head hair, 
with a stature over i68 centimetres and a cephalic index under 78) 
constitutes only about 30 per cent of all the population in Sweden.* 
The truer biological picture, then, is that of a limited number of races 
comprising great masses of mankind, each of which is made up of a 
larger number of different family lines, but with specialised adaptations 
in various localities due to such processes as common environmental 
influences, selection and inbreeding. 

Evolutionary Advancement of Different Races, Great efforts have been 
put forth by many writers, spurred on, no doubt, by racial pride, to 
determine the race that has evolved furthest from its anthropoid 
ancestors. Various claims, not very well substantiated, have "been 
made to show that the white race has evolved furthest. On the 
average, white people have larger craniums than do Negroes, but there 
are greater differences within the races than there are between the 
races. On the other hand, the heads of the Eskimo people are slightly 
larger than those of the whites. But the Eskimo ratio of size of limbs 
to body is closer to the anthropoid ratio than is that of the whites or 
Negroes. Again, the whites are hairier and hence more like the apes 
than are the other races. The lips of the Negro are more different 
from those of the apes than arc those of any of the other races. This 
evidence does not justify a conclusion that one race is further removed 
than another from anthropoid origins.® 

Racial Differences in Mentauty 

Behind a large part of the present-day interest in race lie assump¬ 
tions regarding the mental superiority of certain races. Psychologists 
and sociologists have attacked the question of racial superiority directly 
by giving mental tests to members of the different races. These tests do 
not measure inherited mental capacity. They might give some clues, 

^ Carleton S. Coon* The Races of Europe (New York, 1939). 

* H. Lundborg and F. J. Linders, The Racial Character of Sie Swedish Nation (The 
Swedish State Institute for Race Biology, Stockholm, 1936), p. 154. 

• F, Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 115-16. 
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were it not for the fact that they require that the subjects have a uniform 
background, else the results are not comparable. Such a uniform 
background is impossible to obtain if we would study races in varying 
localities and cultures. In the effort to get away from these differences 
in cultural background, recourse has been had to tests composed of 
diagrams and pictures ; but the subjects are not equally accustomed to 
using pencils, and perhaps more important, to t^ing tests at all. 

Differences in TesUintelligence, Some of the results from testing 
different races are as follows. Chinese and Japanese do quite well on 
our tests, having an average score of 99, as compared with too for 
whites. American Negroes of the Southern States do less well, while 
the American Indians (Mongoloids, like the Chinese) do the poorest, 
averaging only 75.^ These differences in all probability reflect varia¬ 
tions in culture, rather than inherited racial ability. If these tests 
measured racial differences we should not expect the average scores 
of the Chinese and the American Indians, members of the same race, 
to vary so greatly.. It has also been found that Negroes educated in 
the North do much better on the tests than those in the South. Kline- 
berg * found that those American Negroes who have been in the 
Northern States but a short time got about the same rating as the 
Negroes of the Southern States, which suggests that there is no parti¬ 
cular selective factor of an intellectual nature involved in Negro 
migration. He also found a positive correlation between increase in 
I.Q. and the number of years of schooling in the North. From these 
studies it will be seen that no claim that one race is mentally superior 
to another is justified. 

Skull Capacity and Intelligence, Skull capacities have been measured 
in an effort to show one or another race to be superior. While the 
Negro’s skull capacity on the average is smaller than the white man’s, 
when the distribution curves for skull capacities for both races are 
plotted on the same scale it is found that there is a great deal of over¬ 
lapping.* There are more differences within a race than between 
races. Furthermore, a slight difference in cranial capacity cannot be 
interpreted as an indication of difference in innate intelligence. Over 
great ranges, such as from the chimpanzee to man, these differences 
in skull capacity are undoubtedly significant, but to draw conclusions 
on the basis of small variations is a dubious practice. No significant 
correlation in modern man between size of skull and intelligence 
quotient has been discovered.^ It would be foolish to select University 
students on such a basis. 

^ T. R. Garth, Race Psychology (New York, 1931), p. 83. 

“ Otto Klincberg, Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration (New York, 1935) ; 
Race DifferenceSy 1935. 

* T. Wingate Todd, “ Cranial Capacity and Linear Dimensions in White and 
Negro **, American Journal of Physical Anthropology^ vol. 6, pp. 97-ioa, April~June, 1923. 

^ Karl Pearson, “ On the Relationship of Intelligence to Size and Shape of Head, 
and to other Physical and Mental Characters ”, Biomeirrkay vol. 5, pp. 105-46, 1906. 
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y^Structure and Function, In discussing the important question of 
racial differences, men are wont to forget the vit«d fact that structure 
is inherited, but behaviour is not. Anatomy, but not physiological 
function, is used as the criterion of race. The basic structures that 
are inherited set limits to functions, but environmental differences, 
particularly cultural differences, determine how these structures will 
be used within the limits allowed by heredity. Furthermore, the 
variability of function is much greater than the variability of structure. 
The size of lungs does not vary much from one individual to another, 
but the lungs may breathe much faster at one time than at another, 
depending upon the particular stimulus. High altitudes and excite¬ 
ment bring about much more rapid breathing. In a certain jungle 
in India, the eyesight of the natives whose diet includes a great deal 
of honey becomes exceptionally good. They can follow a single bee 
for miles through the dense growth. The remarkable adaptability 
of man to all regions of the globe is a testimony to the variability of 
the functioning of his organs. 

Different structures may vary considerably in the degree to which 
their functioning can be modified. The organs of speech are at one 
extreme end of this variation. Any people can learn to speak any 
language ; the organs of speech in no sense dictate the language 
spoken. Since language is learned it can be varied greatly and hence 
is no criterion of race. Races with superior education do not neces¬ 
sarily have superior inherited mental abilities. We must be careful 
not to interpret cultural differences as the result of differences in race, 
since culture is passed on as part of the social, not the biological, 
heritage. 

Culture arid Racial Mentality, The type of culture possessed by the 
members of any particular race is frequently considered an index of 
their racial ability. This idea flows from the assumption that people 
create their own cultures ; that the type of civilisation they possess 
is a direct result of their inherited capacity. This view was widely held 
when social thought was dominated by the idea of biological evolution, 
and little was known about the growth of the superorganic.^ But 
it will be seen in a later chapter * that while no appreciable biological 
changes have been observed in man in the past ten or fifteen thousand 
years, his culture has changed tremendously. Other factors besides 
inherited mental ability, such as inventions and diffusion of ideas from 
one culture to another, play important roles in determining the level 
of a culture. 

Conclusions on the question of racial abilities must be carefully 
drawn, for the subject is rife with emotion and the evidence is shaky. 
We may say that there may be inherited mental differences among 
races, but that it has not been proved ; nor has any high degree of 

^ W. T. SoUas, Ancient Hunters and their Modem R^resentatim, 

» Chapter XXIV, “ The Growth of Culture 
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probability for such differences been established. There arc differ¬ 
ences in inherited capacities among family lines, but races are made 
up of millions of families and each race has its mental defectives and 
its geniuses. That men arc created unequal is clear. That races are 
so created may be true, but the fact remains to be proved. 

Rage Prejudices 

Much of the phenomenon of race prejudice is based on these 
unfounded assumptions of racial superiority, but if it were proved that 
all races were created exactly equal, race prejudice would not disap¬ 
pear. There would still be conflict over economic issues, disagreement 
over beliefs, and friction over tastes and manners, just as there are 
religious prejudices and wars between nations of the same race. 
Whereas race distinctions are of a biological nature, prejudice is based 
on cultural differences. The not-infrequent mating between members 
of different races is testimony to the fact that there is no biological 
antipathy. Race, however, does accentuate the friction brought"abo.ut 
by cultural differences. It marks an individual with a sign, be it skin 
colour, shape of eyelid, or texture of hair, which he cannot eradicate. 
These distinctive marks serve as stimuli for reactions of prejudice 
towards an individual of another race, even though his particular 
cultural and personality traits are not in themselves objectionable. 
Race prejudice is thus easier to arouse and more difficult to overcome 
than other types of prejudice. Accurate knowledge on the subject of 
race, and information as to how cultures grow and why they are 
different, however, should do much to eradicate these prejudices that 
split society into warring camps. 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has undertaken to introduce the factor of heredity and to 
evaluate its significance for certain important aspects of human experience. 
Heredity contributes to variability through mutation, selection, and the inter¬ 
mixture of biological traits. Environment contributes to physical variability 
also, for changes in such factors as diet and disease are capable of modifying 
the somatic traits of the individual. More important, the social and cultural 
environments cause variability in mental and personal traits. 

Both hereditary and environmental factors produce variability in human 
traits. Which is the more important influence? Emphasis has been laid 
on the fiict that heredity and environment constitute an inseparable unity, 
although the two factors do not have uniform significance for all situations. 
It IS useless to talk about the r 61 c of heredity or environment in general terms, 
or in brief expressions. It has been shown that genetic factors are of greatest 
importance in accoimting for variations in man’s physical appearance (race) ; 
they are of somewhat less importance in explaining differences in mental 
abilities ; and they are of least significance for attitudes and habits, that is, 
for personality traits. 

The relative significance of heredity as a factor in a given situation may 
be determined by keeping the heredity factor constant while varying the 
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environment, and noting what changes, if any, occur in the situation in 
question. In the case of eye colour, for example, there is no discernible 
change ; brown eyes stay brown regardless of the part of the world in which 
man lives, so far as we know. It is therefore concluded that eye colour b 
largely a function of heredity. Mental abilities, on the other hand, may 
change with variations in environment, as was seen in the study of identical 
twins. The limit of change that environment can effect along thb line has 
not yet been determined. We have no accurate measure of differences in 
environment, but the environments of the twins certainly did not represent 
the most extreme contrast possible. Yet a change of i8 I.Q,. points was 
found for one pair of twins. Theoretically, so far as mental abilities are 
concerned, environmental variations may be as significant as those that arc 
hereditary. A feeble-minded person may be bom such, or he may become 
such as a result of experience. As for personality traits, these are largely 
the result of environmental influences. This was shown in the case of the 
two sexes. Men differ from women in personality. The differences in 
personality traits of men and women differ greatly in different places and 
at different times in the same place. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The Eskimos build their houses of snow. The Pueblos of the 
south-western United States make theirs of adobe. The Manus of 
New Guinea live iti wooden huts built on piles driven into the sea. 
The Bushmen of South Africa have no houses, their only shelter being 
a temporary wind-break which they build by piling up bamboo reeds 
against a support. For food, the Eskimos depend on seal. The 
Pueblo dwellers have corn, squash, and beans. The Manus eat fish, 
while the Bushmen subsist on wild game. Clearly geographical factors 
have something to do with the superorganic. The Eskimos, moreover, 
are brown-skinned, and so are the Manus, while the Bushmen are a« 
leathery yellow. Is there some connection between geography and 
human psysiology ? In this chapter we will consider the possible 
relation of physiographic influences to race and culture. 

Geographical Influence on Physical Type 
Man’s skin becomes darker in the strong sunlight of tropical 
countries. His physical type is thus modified by physiographic in¬ 
fluences, This fact was made clear in the preceding chapter in dis¬ 
cussing heredity and environment. Evidence of environmental in¬ 
fluences was there presented. This evidence in so far as it relates to 
geography will be brought together and presented along with the new 
material in this section. 

The influence of geographical factors on physical type would appear 
to be a subject matter for the natural, rather than for the social 
sciences. It is true that anatomy and physiology are not of direct 
concern to sociology. Only as these contribute to social life and to 
culture are they of interest to students of sociology. But geographical 
environment may affect society indirectly by changing the human 
physique. The sallow-complexioned people who live along “ Tobacco 
Road ” in the eroded sections of the southern United States have a 
diet defective in vitamin B and in certain minerals. They also have 
a shiftless social life. There may be a connection between the in¬ 
adequacy of nature’s food supply and their admitted social handicaps. 
In any case, this is a type of question that needs to be examined. The 
first point to be investigated is whether changes in geographical 
environment make for changes in our body structure. 

Structural Changes due to Geographical Influences 

If a person moves from Manchester to Arizona, does he undergo 
any change in appearance ? Probably not, certainly not very much. 

66 
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Arizona sunshine would give him a ruddier complexion. He would 
not grow any taller^ though if he took a lot of exercise in the open air, 
he would probably change in weight. This result would be due to 
more exercise, and hence could occur in any location. What changes 
would occur in the internal organs is not known. If he came from 
Manchester and moved to a ranch, his lungs would change in colour 
from blackish grey to pink. A smoky city in Arizona will, however, 
blacken the lungs as well as Manchester. But certain changes oif 
environment do produce changes in bodily form. Rats reared in a 
warm room have tails one centimetre longer than those brought up 
in a cold room.^ The tail acts as an organ of radiation of heat. In 
a hot climate the rat must lose more heat, if its mechanism for produc* 
ing heat does not change proportionately. 

These changes in rats are brought about by changes in the labora¬ 
tory environment and not by those in geographical location. Geo¬ 
graphical environment is only one type of environment, which is a 
very broad term. The variations in geographical location, great as 
they may be from pole to equator, are not as great as the potential 
variations in a laboratory, which may be set up to produce extremes. 
There are other special environments, such as a greenhouse, a race¬ 
horse stable, a hospital, or even a city, which may be found in almost 
any location. Even though changes in the experimenter’s laboratory 
may produce bodily changes in animals, it does not follow that these 
changes may be found in nature, for laboratory variations may be 
greater than those existing in the natural world. If the roots of tomato 
plants are suspended in a tray of specially prepared chemicals, they 
will produce many more tomatoes than they will on the ordinary farm. 

Tropics and polar regions, deserts and swamps, valleys and moun¬ 
tain tops, would seem to be variations sufficiently wide to produce 
differences in man. The narrow slit-like opening of the nose of the 
Eskimo is perhaps the result of a geographical influence, for such nasal 
openings serve the purpose of warming a little the air taken into the 
nostrils. The dark skin of the African native protects the blood from 
too much penetration of the ultra-violet rays of light. The polar bear 
and the rhinoceros are adapted to their particular geographical 
environments and neither could live in the habitation of the other. 

The adjustments of physical traits to different geographical environ¬ 
ments arc not simple processes, like the manner in which a person 
gains weight by overeating. Not all bodily traits are as readily 
changed as the cells between the tissues and the skin. There are four 
different ways whereby a biological adaptation to natural environment 
is achieved. These are (a) by mutation, (i) by selection, (c) by the 
degree of inbreeding, and (d) by modification directly of the somatic 
characters of the individual. 

^ Cbrdelia Ogle, ** Climatic Influence on the Growth of the Male Albino Mouse 
Ammean Journal of Pfysiologpf, vol. 107(3), P* ^ 37 i March, 1934, 
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As for mutations, they are not due to geographical location, for 
not all the individuals in the given locality experience the mutation. 
Among the millions of primroses growing in Holland, the mutation 
of a dwarf type appeared so rarely that it could hardly be attributed 
to geographical location, though it may have been the result of some 
other environmental force. 

Selection of Types by Geographical Environment The process of selec¬ 
tion of variations is a result of geographical location. Snakes cannot 
live in cold climates. Selection does not create modifications of 
structure, but acts rather as a sieve, letting some variations come 
through and holding others back. The sieve is diflferent round the 
borders of the sunny Sahara desert from what it is round the borders 
of the cloudy Baltic Sea. Blue eyes and fair hair survive more readily 
round the Baltic than at the Sahara. Theoretically it is easy to see 
how heat, moisture, barometric pressure and light are selective factors. 

But the practical question is, how much selection of physical types 
by geographical influences has actually taken place ? Man lives all 
over the globe in nearly every environment. Furthermore, the short 
dark-haired Lapps live in Scandinavia along with the tall blue-eyed 
Nordics. The short Hopi Indians and the tall Navaho live side by 
side in New Mexico. Negroes and whites live in the same climate in 
Alabama. If geographical selection of types of men is occurring in 
these regions it is occurring very slowly and only to a slight degree. 
Since geographical selection is so obvious among plants and animals, 
it must be assumed to exist to some extent with man, but clear-cut 
iniri^ices are rare. 

Ii^uence of Isolated Regions, Structural types are established also 
by inbreeding, which involves the mating of resemblances. If two 
cousdm marry, the offspring will be more alike than if each cousin 
someone who is not of close kin. In small villages of ten or 
twenty families, the probability of marrying among kin is much greater 
than in a city the size of London. In very early times, primitive 
hunters lived in such small groups, two or three families perhaps 
settling in one locality. The inhabitants of that locality would be 
much alike. If the families happened to have round heads, there 
would be few long-headed offspring. Other communities may by 
the same process have a long-headed population. This type of 
inbreeding is likely to occur in regions where there are barriers such 
as rivers, mountains, deserts, or stretches of land without much food, 
and among peoples who do not have many inventions for transporta¬ 
tion, and whose technology is so crude as to support only a small 
population. The isolated nature of some geographical locations, in 
the past, when cultures were less highly evolved than now, led to the 
establishment of certain physical types in particular localities. Such 
a process is the probable explanation of the distribution of the 
American Indians by cephalic indices. This distribution was hardly 
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achieved hy simple geographical selection of variations^ because the 
distribution of cephalic indices of the whites does not follow the same 
pattern, in so far as can be inferred from the few samples existing for 
the whites. For the same reason it would not be a result of environ¬ 
mental modification of head forms. The distribution of physical 
types over the world is then in part due to migration and inbreeding. 

Direct Modifications dm to Geographical Conditions, The last process, 
that of modifying directly the somatic characters of an individual, is 
a somewhat less negative and more productive influence of geo¬ 
graphical forces. The region in which the individual lives supplies the 
materials that the body uses. The soil furnishes the minerals and 
other chemicals needed by plants and animals. Bones and blood need 
calcium. The teeth require phosphorus, calcium, ultra-violet rays 
of light and ascorbic acid. Iodine prevents the deterioration of the 
thyroid gland. The absence of calcium produces rickets and weak 
legs. The absence of iron and copper causes nutritional anaemia. 
The physiology of reproduction, especially in its emotional aspects, is 
affected by the absence of manganese. Thus mother-love is said to 
be dependent upon manganese, which, however, seems to be plentiful.^ 

These facts and other similar ones are the discoveries of the scientific 
method of the laboratory, rather than the observed differences among 
men living in different parts of the earth’s surface. They do imply, 
however, that geographical differences may affect the size and nature 
of physical traits. There is some evidence to this effect. The 
enlarged necks of individuals with goitre are seen much more fre¬ 
quently round the lakes of the north-western United States where 
there is an absence of iodine, than along the seaboard where there is 
plenty of this mineral. The head forms of the children of immigrants 
from eastern Europe to ^^ew York are different from that of their 
parents, though the influence effecting this change may be urban 
rather than geographical. Defective teeth are often more common 
in smoky industrial cities than in the open country where food and 
sunshine are different. The chances of a child being bow-legged 
from rickets are greater where there is little sunshine or calciiim. 

Limits to Geographical infimnee on Physical Type, Though Nature’s 
bounty or niggardliness in the things the human body needs produces 
differences in bodily characters, the body of man is not mere putty in 
the hands of surrounding nature. Long-headed and round-headed 
men and women live in the same location in central Italy. Geo¬ 
graphical influences do not make their head forms the same. On the 
other hand, often the body will succumb rather than adapt under too 
great geographical change. This is true of some tro^Hcal animals, such 
as the platypus and certain snakes, when brought into the zoological 
gardens of temperate zones. 

^ E. V. McCollum et a/., The Ntum Knowledge of Nutrition (New York, 1939) 
pp* 96a ff. 
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The reason why there are limits to the modification of man’s con¬ 
stitution lies in the balance of its parts. Man’s body is organised as 
delicately as a watch ; a variation in one part may put a strain on 
the other parts. Excess fatty tissue puts a strain on the blood supply^ 
and the death rate of men over weight is greater than that of normal 
men. The body has a number of regulators whose purpose it is to 
prevent excessive variation. The temperature of the human body 
must be kept close to 98 degrees Fahrenheit by an organ, the 
diencephalon, located at the base of the brain, which controls the 
sweating that cools the body, the shivering and panting which warms 
it, and also the flow of adrenalin which stimulates the flow of fuel into 
the blood. By other controls the blood sugar is kept between 70 and 
180 milligrams per cubic centimetre, and the salt in the blood is kept 
between the limits of 0*56 and i per cent.^ There are definite limits 
beyond which man’s structure cannot be changed to adjust to environ¬ 
ment, and hence there are limits to the geographical influence on 
physical type. 


Geographical Influence on Function 

It has been shown in the preceding section that environmental 
influences make for changes in physical traits. But do these new traits 
lead to different behaviour ? Do red-headed persons behave differ¬ 
ently from those with black hair? What difference in functioning 
does the colour of hair make ? It is commonly believed that people 
with red hair have more temper and are more inclined to fight. If 
su^ is the case, it is difficult to see how the red pigment in the hair 
pr^uces the effect of pugnacity, or how it operates physiologically 
oii the anatomical sources of emotion, wherever they may be. The 
adrenal glands play a mobilisation role in fighting, but there is no 
specific connection between the pigment in the hair and the adrenal 
glands located near the kidneys. Perhaps a more reasonable explana¬ 
tion of the different behaviour of the red-haired person is the social 
attitude towards red hair. In American culture the oddness of red 
hair in a child often leads to his beings teased. The child resents 
being teased and compensates for his feeling of inferiority by develop¬ 
ing pugnacity and a quick temper. Where red hair is greatly admired, 
the reaction is probably different. 

Is Physical Type Correlated with Behaviour? 

The question is therefore raised as to whether different physical 
traits arc directly linked to differences in behaviour. The answer 
probably is that they are and are not. As between different species 
of the animal and plant world, structure and function are closely, 
correlated. A dog does not behave like a cat. Among human beings,,^ 
a child behaves differently from an adult in several respects and their 
^ Walter B. Cannon, Th$ Wistfam of the Body (London, 1932). 
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structures are different. Children laugh and cry more'and sit still 
for shorter periods of time. Men and women have anatomical 
differences, and their behaviour is different, but it is difficult to prove 
that the behaviour of women is unlike that of men on physiological 
grounds, apart from cultural reasons. For instance, women’s sup¬ 
posedly greater modesty may be due to habit and social valuations 
rather than to any anatomical distinctions. 

But men and women, children and elders, live in the same habitat, 
so that the above illustrations do not concern geographical influences. 
More difficult to find are examples of changes in behaviour due to 
geographical modifications of bodily traits. There is no correlation 
between shape of head, or size of head, and intelligence. A person 
with a longish head behaves no differently, so far as is known, from a 
person with a round head. A person with a narrow opening to his 
nose behaves the same as a person with a broad opening, except 
perhaps in his breathing. There is not very much evidence to indicate 
a change in behaviour as a result of physiographic modifications of 
bodily traits. The most promising lead is the effect of inadequate 
diet on structure and hence on behaviour. A person with a deficiency 
of calcium who has rickets is not likely to engage in athletic activity. 
Such cases may be found in individuals and in families, but a general 
geographical influence of this kind on a large number of individuals 
would be difficult to find. A famine weakens and kills, but generally 
does not last long as an influence on the physical constitutionof a people. 

The Effect of Climate upon Energy 

Hitherto in this chapter the discussion has concerned the influence 
of natural environment only indirectly on behaviour, through the 
medium of changed physical traits. But geographical environment 
may change behaviour witliout changing any physical traits. In the 
hot summers when we take a vacation in the cool mountains our 
' activity is somewhat different. In higher altitudes, the air pressure 
is lower, with less oxygen per cubic foot of air. The heart must beat 
faster to obtain enough oxygen. The atmosphere of the high altitudes 
is a stimulant to the heart, but there is no change in the structure of 
the heart. 

Weather Influences. In a study of the behaviour of school children 
in Denver, Colorado, a correlation was claimed between deportment 
and weather. Censures for misbehaviour were less numerous when 
the temperature was very low or very high, when the barometer was 
high, when the humidity was great, on calm days and on cloudy wet 
days.^ There was more misbehaviour on dry windy days. The 
iiKrease in the frequency of censures was interpreted as an increased 
vitality on the part of students on those days and a resulting restlessness 
whidh manifested itself in misconduct. 

^ Edwin G. Dexter, Weather Irfluences (New York, 1904), p. 140. 
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It seems reasonable that variations in climate or location may 
produce variations in activity, even if not in structure, for the function¬ 
ing of structure is much more variable than structure itself Once an 
adult’s organs are fully developed, it is not easy to change them, 
whereas their use or activity may be greatly varied. 

Among the lower animals, these variations in activity are often 
related to adjustment between organism and environment. Animals 
brought from the tropics to the temperate zones do not give , off heat 
so freely. The functioning of human infants is affected by changes 
in temperature, so much so that in very hot spells they may not adjust, 
and death results. If there is a good adjustment between the animal 
and his surroundings, a change may produce a maladjustment. Thus 
when mice reared in a cool room are changed to a warm humid 
environment, sex functioning is less efficient as measured by number 
of matings resulting in pregnancy, by size of litter and by variability 
of offspring.^ The adjustment is easier for a very young animal than 
for a fully grown one, especially in regard to adaptation of structure. 
It was the American-born children of immigrants that had a head 
form different from that of their foreign-born parents. The head 
form of the immigrants themselves did not change. 

While these changes in activity are basically physiological, they 
do sometimes translate themselves into cultural activity. Ellsworth 
Huntington ^ finds that a small change in daily temperature increases 
the productivity of factory workers. They turn out more goods on 
such days than they do on days without a change. This conclusion 
is drawn from the records of piece workers in New England factories. 
Very marked changes in daily temperature cause a decline in factory 
production. The resultant increases or decreases in efficiency are very 
slight, around one or two per cent for a five- or six-degree change in 
average daily temperature. These conclusions are likewise supported 
by the data on daily grades in mathematics among the students of the 
United States naval and military academies at Annapolis and West 
Point. 

Seasonal Variations, Climate varies by seasons also, and there is a 
variation in activity by seasons. This influence of seasons on activity 
is nlost clearly seen in the case of illness. Influenza and pneumonia, 
for instance, are more frequent in the winter. Other types of seasonal 
influence on behaviour arc complicated by cultural factors. The pro¬ 
ductivity of factories by seasons is governed by changes in demand, 
rather than by changes in climate. The Christmas season stimulates 
production in preceding months because of the holiday custom, and 
not because of the temperature. Another illustration concerns mar¬ 
riages, The month wiffi most marriages in England is June. Sprir^- 

^ Cordelia Ogle, Adaptation of Sextnd Activity to Environmental Stimulation 
Ammem ^ vol, 107, pp. 6a8-*35, ^arch, 1934, 
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time is the mating season for birds ; it seems to be for humans too. 
But curiously enough, in the early part of the nineteenth century when 
England was largely agricultural, and before the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion was well under way, the month of most marriages came in the 
autumn after the harvest time.^ It was a change in culture, not in 
climate, that varied the mating season. 

The correlation of behaviour with the seasons is often not a matter 
of climate operating in a simple way as it does on the lower animals ; 
it is an indirect relation, modified by culture. The seasons alone do 
not dictate, for instance, school attendance in winter rather than 
summer. The analysis thus brings us to types of social behaviour 
more complicated than the simple expression of energy. 

The Effect of Climate upon Social Behaviour 

The influence of change of climate on behaviour is most clearly 
seen in physiological functioning such as breathing, blood pressure, 
rates of growth, and sex behaviour. These functions derive largely 
from localised organs, such as lungs, heart, pituitary glands, and 
gonads. There is, however, no localised organ for social behaviour. 
It involves a large number of organs of the body, such as the nervous 
system, the eyes, ears, mouth, vocal cords, and glands of internal 
secretion. The integration of the functioning of all these organs into 
social activity means that the latter is greatly dependent upon learning 
and conditioned responses. It does not seem probable that changes 
in geographical conditions would modify social behaviour as readily 
as they do the physiological functioning of specific organs. 

Social behaviour is learned behaviour, different from automatic 
behaviour such as breathing, or the beating of the heart. Since social 
activity is learned, it can be varied by the learning process. We may 
speak different languages involving different rhythms and accents, 
depending on how we learn. The variations in behaviour due to 
climate may be in turn varied by learning or culture. For instance, 
a computer doing multiplication may work two per cent slower on 
days when the temperature remains the same than on days when it 
changes, but if he learns how to use logarithms, he may do the com¬ 
putations one hundred times faster. The change due to learning 
overshadows the change due to climate. 

Not only may the climatic influences be obscured by those of 
learning, but the cultural influences may be so numerous and so 
powerful as to make the effect of climatic change quite negligible. 
There are, for instance, many factors other than climate that stimulate 
factory production. Production may be affected by the pie(jp^rate 
system, by practices of cutting price rates, by persoimel managers, by 
the business cycle, by advertising, by trade unions, by social legislation, 

^ Dofothy Thomas, Changes in Marriage Seasons Economka^ vol. 4, no. 10, 
^97-108, 1924. 
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by employment methods, by labour turnover policies, by bonuses, by 
plant lighting, by distribution of rest periods, by anticipation of 
holidays, by regulation of hours of labour, by the organisation of the 
plant wth reference to the flow of goods, and by various motivation 
factors. It can easily be seen that climate docs not operate simply 
and directly on social behaviour. 

To cite another illustration, the air in high mountainous regions 
may be stimulating, but the mountain climate doesn’t determine how 
the energy may be spent. It doesn’t convert the accelerated heart 
beat, breathing and adrenalin flow into cultural activity. Industrial 
production in a mountainous country like Norway or Switzerland 
may be much less than in a low flat country like England, which has 
better transportation facilities and more coal mines. The climate of 
high altitudes may be favourable for mental work, but more research 
work may be done at sea level if the universities are located there, for 
a sound research “ atmosphere ” depends upon stimulating mental 
contacts with other research workers as well as upon barometric 
pressure. The inhabitants of a great town like Birmingham walk 
with a livelier step than those in a small hamlet located in the same 
geographical region. 

Climate and geographical location may stimulate physiological 
functioning, and also cultural achievement, provided the culture docs 
not otherwise change and is the same from region to region. But such 
is never the case. Cultures vary from region to region, and are nearly 
everywhere in a state of change. Hence the effect of climatic stimula¬ 
tion is small or even infinitesimal compared to the cultural stimulation. 

Though the cultural environment be more important than the 
natural environment as a source of variations in social behaviour, the 
question may still be asked : is the natural environment responsible 
for our social heritage ? Is culture the result of geographical in¬ 
fluences ? Our next concern, then, is to study the relation of geo¬ 
graphical location to the supcrorganic. 

Physiographic Influences on Civilisation 

The great civilisations of the world to-day are found in the tem¬ 
perate zones. Could the skyscraper buildings, the aeroplanes, tele¬ 
phones, universities and medical centres of Europe and America have 
been produced in any other climate or region ? Does this great social 
heritage, to which the reader is heir, rest in last analysis upon climate ? 
The usual statement is that the temperate zones have a more energising 
climate than the polar and tropical zones with their severe cold and 
heat, and that this stimulating climate operating on man has led to 
the achievement of these great civilisations. This assumption, it may 
be observed, omits the racial theory of the origin of civilisation, which 
is also a popular notion. It stresses climate as a feature of geography 
to the neglect of the resources of the soil. 
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Climate and Civilisation 

A comparison of a map indicating the temperate climate of the 
world and a map showing the location of the most important civilisa¬ 
tions reveals marked similarities, as may be observed from two maps 
piepared by Huntington.^ Some question might be raised as to the 
accuracy and fairness of the measurement of energy and health and 
its representation on a range from pure black to pure white. Some 
question might also be raised in regard to the use of the terms “ high ” 
and “ low ” civilisation. The civilisation of warlike Europe may not 
be considered by moralists as high as that of peaceful and orderly Ice¬ 
land, which the map rates lower. But leaving aside these questions 
and the moral valuations of civilisations, the maps do roughly dilfer- 
entiate temperatures and set off the areas with complex technological 
civilisations from those with simpler ones. But the striking similarity 
does not prove that one is the cause of the other, or that the climate is 
the cause of the civilisations. It may be observed, for instance, that 
in the north-eastern part of the United States, there is now a very 
advanced material culture. Three htmdred years ago, when inhabited 
by the American Indians, this same area was much less advanced ; 
yet there has been no appreciable change of climate during that time. 
If climate caused the high civilisation at one time, why not at another ? 
Before the coming of the white man to the Americas, the material and 
scientific culture was much more advanced among the Mayans in 
Yucatan and Central America than among the Indians of the northern 
United States. The Mayan culture was achieved mainly in the hot, 
tropical lowlands and not in the neighbouring highlands of from 
4,000 to 8,000 feet,'where the climate to the white visitor is delightfully 
cool and stimulating. The Mayans had a culture quite comparable 
to that of early Egypt. They had more and larger pyramids than 
Egypt, though they were not used for burials. They invented a 
calendar which had months with an equal number of days. They 
also invented the zero, which was not achieved by either the Greeks 
or the Romans, but was brought to Europe by the Arabs after the fall 
of Rome. The Mayans did not use metal tools or weapons and had 
no wheel or domesticated beast of burden. The fact that the locale 
of the advanced Mayan culture was the tropical lowlands instead of 
the high cool mountains is an interesting datum to set off against the 
idea that the tropics are too hot to develop a high civilisation. 

Central America and Yucatan have, according to Huntington’s 
map, a much less energetic climate than the north-eastern part of the 
United States, where the technological culture was crude compared 
with the Mayan. Also at that time the culture of most of the Cali¬ 
fornia Indians in that remarkable climate was about the lowest of 
any in the Americas. At one time the culture of Egypt was relatively 
^ Ellsworth Huntington, cp . cit., p. 295. 
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much more advanced than that of Denmark, which on the climate 
map under discussion is a much greater source of energy than the 
valley of the Nile. 

The white man who is accustomed to a cool climate does not feel 
very energetic, it is said, when he visits the tropics. Yet such may 
not be the case with the native who was born there and has become 
adjusted to the climate. On this point a reliable observer reports, 
In the more moderate tropics which generally prevail, I have spent 
much time trying to ascertain the cause of the widespread belief that 
white men degenerate in the tropics. I found cases where there was 
a falling off in efficiency, but more cases where there was little or no 
falling off . . . and many cases where there was an actual increase 
of strength and efficiency.*’ ^ 

Regional Sources of Energy and Level of Culture, One of the theories of 
energy and achievement is based upon the glands of internal secretion, 
such as the thyroid, the pituitary, and the adrenals. The thyroid, 
whose basic chemical element is iodine, affects the utilisation of 
oxygen. Persons with a deficiency of iodine develop goitre. There 
are a number of geographical locations where there is a shortage of 
iodine ; Switzerland, Derbyshire, the borders of the Great Lakes in 
the United States, and the northern Willamette Valley in Oregon. 
In Oregon, as elsewhere, iodine is now’ supplied in the drinking water 
and in table salt, but before this practice was begun, the civilisational 
achievements of Oregon were not meagre. Its civilisation was not 
low, certainly no lower than that of South Carolina, where there is 
so much iodine in the soil that it is called the iodine state. Perhaps 
the deficiency of iodine is compensated for in some degree by the 
exercise of the other glands. Though it is said that only a few grains 
of iodine separate an Einstein from a gibbering idiot, the influence of 
this source of energy is not discernible in the cultures of Oregon and 
of South Carolina. 

Factors other than Climate affecting Culture 

In explaining the map showing the distribution of civilisation, 
factors other than climate must be considered. For instance, in the 
twentieth century the extent of civilisation is certainly dependent upon 
the resources of the soil, especially the energy resources. Energy is 
a much discussed climatic influence, yet the total energy of the coal 
supply of the United Kingdom is much greater than that of its popula¬ 
tion. The fact that the United States and Britain have abundant 
coal is one reason for their cultural advance. 

Another factor is the state of inventions. Until the steam engine 
was invented coal was not of much use. The coal meant nothing to 
the Anglo-Saxon. Furthermore, the machines that use coal, such as 

^ R. E. Danforth, “ Under His Own Vine and Fig Tree **, Scienl^c Monthly^ 
vol. 36, p. 539, June, 1933. 
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the Steam engine, are made of steel which is in turn made of iron, 
which is not a climatic factor. Though coal, oil, falling water and 
iron ore are not climatic factors, they are products of geographical 
location. If the distribution of civilisation were the result of 
geographical influence alone, civilisation should have been spread 
over the Aniericas in the fifteenth century in the same manner as it 
is now found in the twentieth. Clearly, important factors other than 
climate are needed to account for the variations in civilisation. These 
factors arc considered in a later chapter.^ 

The Uncreative Role of Geographical Environment 

The culture of Scandinavia fifteen hundred years ago was not very 
greatly different from some of the advanced cultures of the American 
Indians. In some ways it was not so advanced as that of the Mayan 
Indians at that lime. The Scandinavians had cattle and metals, but 
they used the bow and arrow. Their housing was crude, and super¬ 
stitions were common. To-day Sweden, Norway, and Denmark have 
as advanced a culture in many respects as is to be found in the world, 
With all the modern developments of science and technology, and with 
a high development of co-operative organisation and progressive 
legislation. Yet during this time the geography round the Baltic 
Sea has not changed appreciably. ^ The growth of the culture could 
not be due to changes in geographical conditions. Some other causes 
must be sought. 

Again, there are peoples living in essentially the same climate who 
have widely different cultures. In the south-western part of the 
United States the Hopi and the Navaho Indians have lived for cen¬ 
turies in the same locality, but their cultures are quite different. The 
houses of the Hopi are built of adobe and may rise for several stories 
like apartment houses. The Navaho live in single-room dwellings, 
shaped much like the Eskimo domed snow house, but built of branches 
of trees. The Hopi are agriculturists and harvest crops. The Navaho 
are nomads and graze sheep. The religion and family life of the 
two groups are quite different. Since under the same physiographic 
conditions we find vastly different cultures, we must conclude that 
climate plays no precipitating or creative role in building the social 
heritage. 

The Physiographic Materials for Culture 

The houses of a people are usually made of materiab of the region. 
The production of pottery is dependent upon the supply of the proper 

1 Chapter XXIV, “ The Growth of Culture 

® . . . Since the beginning of human history, there have been no striking changes 

in the major land and water Teatures of the earth.** While climate has been less 
stable, “ daily weather changes are more pronounced than changes over a long 
period of time **. C. C. Huntington and F. A. Carlson, The Geographic Basis of 
Socie^ (New York, 1933), p. 68, 
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type of earth. ^ The clay in the Euphrates Valley was favourab^ for 
making small clay blocks on which the writing known as cuneiform was 
developed. Papyrus was native to Egypt, where it was used for paper. 
The Samoans use the thin lining of the bark of native trees for making 
clothing. The reindeer was domesticated by the Lapps in the north, 
where it was native, while the horse found on the plains was domesti¬ 
cated far to the south by the people living there and not by the Lapps. 
Certain, then, it is that Nature presents materials for culture to use. 

But whether culture uses the materials presented to it is another 
question. The presence of the material is no guarantee that it will 
be used by a people, no matter what the biological inheritance of the 
race may be. Before the discoveries which made agriculture possible, 
the people used the fertile plains of the river valleys only for hunting 
and gathering herbs. There are peoples who live where clay is suitable 
for pottery, but do not make it. The caribou was not domesticated 
by the Indians of America, though this was done by the Lapps of 
Europe and by the Chukchi of Asia. The Red Indians lived over the 
Mesabi iron range, but never used the iron ore beneath them. In 
eighteenth-century England iron ore was smelted by the use of charcoal 
from wood, although coal suitable for making coke was abundant. It 
is only since the latter half of the nineteenth century that Ameri¬ 
cans have been using aluminium, although the bauxite is common. 

An instructive example of the failure of a people to take advantage 
of available materials is afforded by the Onas of South America. In 
this respect they may be contrasted with the Eskimos. Here are two 
peoples living in cold environments, the one to the north, the other to 
the south. The Eskimos have made a most satisfactory adjustment 
to their environment, considering the limiting circumstances under 
which they must live. They have good houses and a remarkably 
complete wardrobe. Indeed, the latter surpasses that of most civilised 
peoples of the past. The Onas, on the other hand, go practically 
naked, and lacking adequate shelter, seek unsuccessfully to keep warm 
before an open fire. Yet the Onas hunt the guanaco, the skin of 
which is suitable for clothing. In trying to account for the back¬ 
wardness of these people, then, geographic conditions are not to be 
emphasised*/ 

Moreover, materials presented by Nature may be utilised, but 
Nature does not determine how they will be used. A large part of 
the world possesses domesticated cattle but not all people use the meat 
or milk. In China no animal is milked. The Negroes of Africa do 
not make cheese, and use butter as a cosmetic but not for eating. In 
the latter part of the nineteenth century Americans used coal only as 
a fuel, but the Germans were using it also for dyes and perfumes. 

The earth gives us materials, but what causes them to be used is 
the presence of invention or scientific knowledge about their use, plus 
a favourable attitude on the part of the folkways towards their use. 
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The presence of the materials docs not, xpsofatio^ bring the knowledge 
of their use. Neither does biological inheritance. The inherit^ 
ability of the Germans did not change from the time in which they 
used coal for fuel, wasting the by-products, to the time when they 
founded a great chemical industry on these by-products. The know¬ 
ledge of how to use materials grows out of previous cultural knowledge. 

Geographic Factors in the Evolution of Culture 

The fact that different parts of the earth have different materials 
for culture to use has led to different cultures. For instance, extensive 
flat grazing lands where there were large herds of cattle led to a 
nomadic life, often with an effective military organisation and a culture 
with a strong masculine domination. On the other hand, the hoc 
culture of the river valleys and mountain sides gave rise to villages 
and a sedentary life. The position of women who cultivated the soil 
was generally higher. In this manner has there arisen a differentia¬ 
tion of culture traits in different parts of the world. As transportation 
developed, these different culture traits spread, so that a group could 
have the advantage of inventions made in other localities. Domesti¬ 
cated cattle were adopted by the agriculturalists and farming methods 
were taken up by cattle breeders. Inventions spread from the locality 
where they originated. The chicken was domesticated in south¬ 
eastern Asia, but has spread to all parts of the world. South-eastern 
Asia has tobacco, which came from America. Geographical location 
has furnished the basis for various cultures which have later been 
compounded, to the great advantage of the development of the super- 
organic. 

Influence of Climatic Changes. An interesting question in regard to 
climate and the evolution of the superorganic is whether climatic 
change during the long history of man has been a factor in the growth 
of culture. It was stated in a previous paragraph that the growth of 
culture in the Americas since 1492 could not be attributed to changes 
of climate, since there had been no significant climatic change. But 
over a much longer time, climate and geographical conditions have 
changed greatly. It is well known, for instance, that the climate of 
Europe has changed during man’s residence there. Four times during 
the past half-million years, more or less, the upper half of Europe has 
been covered by glaciers. At times central Europe has also been sub¬ 
tropical. England was once joined to the Continent and the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea was two lakes. 

In these early geologic times, the way in which climatic changes 
affected the growA of the superorganic is not known. It may be 
observed that the climatic changes were slow. Glaciers recede only 
a few feet a year. The rise and fall of the earth’s surface is gradual. 
Occasionally a volcanic mountain island has been thrown up rapidly 
and lands have disappeared quickly into the sea, but these are 
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exceptions. If the change of climate is very slow, its effect on the 
supcrorganic development would appear to be slight. Occasionally, 
however, slight changes of climate do affect the superorganic. For 
instance, when the rainfall is very light, as in the semi-arid region 
of the south-western part of the United States, and springs are few, 
a slight lessening of precipitation dries the springs and makes food 
scarce. The inhabitants are forced to move, even to abandon towns 
and villages. Such is the interpretation of abandoned villages and 
towns in this region. Yet for inhabited areas where the rainfall is, 
say, 45 inches, a yearly fluctuation of a few inches makes little differ¬ 
ence. In spite of exceptions, the changes of climate during geologic 
time are not likely to have been of great significance in the growth of 
culture, any more than marked variation in climate from one region 
to another explains the differences in the civilisations in those regions 
to-day. What needs to be particularly noted is that the superorganic 
has had its greatest development since the recession of the last glacier. 
Its growth has been especially rapid since the period of written history, 
when climate has been quite stable. 

Cultural Level and Dependence upon Geographical Conditions, The lower 
the cultural level of a people, the more dependent they are on prevail¬ 
ing geographic conditions. Primitive hunters living in caves, without 
domesticated animals and with only stone weapons, live close to 
nature. They do not have the skill to change it. Their manner of 
life is nearer that of the animals than that of modern human beings. 
As they learn to build houses, to heat them, to sow seeds, and to reap 
f harvests, they are freed from limitations of physiographic factors. 
/ Increasing enrichment of culture means increasing liberation of man 
; from the clutch of climatic circumstance. 

Influence of Culture on Geography 

The furthest extreme to which culture has freed man from the 
limitations of geographical environment is in the modern city. The 
houses are heated in winter and cooled in summer. Shelter is provided 
in transportation vehicles. The streets are cleaned of snow. Most 
of the activity is indoors. Weather means less to the townsman than 
to the farmer, and less to the farmer than to the hunter. Man lives 
less like a wild animal in the city than in any other habitation he has 
yet had. 

Artificial heating is an invention that man has used for a long 
time to push back the limits of climate. Now he is learning to produce 
cold. Artificial cooling may aid in extending the cultural advance 
into the tropics. The knowledge exists in our culture to create in a 
small space any kind of climate desired. Artificial sunlight, moisture, 
dryness, any degree of temperature, any proportion of daylight or 
darkness, strong winds or gentle breezes, man can produce. He can, 
if he wishes, supply the climate of the polar regions or that of the hot 
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dry desert, but at a price. As Bowman suggests ; Man can build 
a comfortable and well-lighted city and provide education, opera, and 
games at the South Pole, or build an artificial, rain-compelling 
mountain range in the Sahara at an expense equivalent to that of 
cutting a few Panama Canals. But will it pay ? ^ It may be 

concluded that the limits imposed by natural environment are not 
insuperable and that they are being changed by science and technology. 

Culture not only pushes back the limits of geographical conditions, 
it actually changes them. The cutting down of forests increases floods. 
Cultivation of the hillside may destroy the soil through erosion. The 
dust storms which are turning sections of the grazing lands of the 
United States into deserts are caused by man, who has ploughed up 
the grass roots that formerly bound the soil. 

The soils of the earth, however, can be reconstructed as well as 
depleted, as farmers do yearly. The Grand Coulee Dam in eastern 
Washington creates a lake that makes a desert bloom. Lakes may 
be formed and deserts made fertile. It is now possible to clear away 
fog from an aeroplane landing field, and also to extend vision through 
a fog to a much greater distance. It has proved difficult to create 
rain, though the planting of forests will in time increase precipitation. 
We may conclude that the further development of culture will furnish 
man in part with an artificial substitute for his natural environment. 

SUMMARY 

I'his chapter has assessed the significance of natural environment for 
man and his culture.^ A review of the relationship between geography 
and race revealed that the former may play a part in the modification and 
selection of bodily structure, but as to what significance for culture this may 
have, wc are not entirely clear. It would seem, too, that a plausible relation¬ 
ship might be established between energetic behaviour and certain kinds of 
climate, but convincing evidence is lacking that such climatic stimulations 
of energy are responsible for the growth of culture. 

The fact is that in the growth of culture, “We have no evidence of a 
creative force of environment.*' ^ It was pointed out that the culture of 
a region may change profoundly while the geographical conditions remain 
constant. New Zealand to-day has a social heritage quite unlike that of 
the inhabitants whom the white man displaced. Also, two or more groups 
may live in the same general region, yet show greatly divergent patterns of 
behaviour, as was shown for the Hopi and the Navaho. 

Geography does play an important role in furnishing materials for culture. 
It does not dictate what materials shall be used. The reindeer was domes¬ 
ticated by the Lapps, but not by the Eskimos, among whom it was first 
introduced by the American government. Nor does geography dictate how 
materials shall be utilised. Cows are used for meat by some peoples, for 

^ Isaiah Bowman, Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences (New York, I934)> 
p. 164. 

* The r 61 c of geography in affecting the location, size, and functions of com¬ 
munities is considered in Chapter XIV, “ Human Ecology 

* Franz Boas, “ The Aims of Anthropological Research **, Science^ vol. 76, 
pp. 605-13, X93a. 
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milk by others, and exclusively for religious purposes by still others. The 
use of the material furnished by nature depends on the existing state of 
knowledge and the point of view of the prevailing folkways. As the culture 
expands, new materials of nature arc utilised. Waterways served as trans¬ 
portation routes when the boat was invented, and now the air is the route 
for the dirigible, balloon, and the aeroplane. 

Man is, of course, an organism adapted to nature. As such, he is ulti¬ 
mately dependent on his geographic environment. Wide fluctuations in 
geographical conditions set limits. However, given relative stability of 
natural conditions, such as man now enjoys, he can become master of his 
natural environment rather than remain its slave. Man’s growth in know¬ 
ledge has allowed him to escape in part from the controls of nature to which 
other animals are subject, and even to substitute increasingly an environment 
of his own devising. In the life of man the major emphasis deserves to be 
placed on the cultural rather than the natural environment. 
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PART III: HUMAN NATURE 

The preceding section has laid the scene for the drama of human 
experience. Biological heredity ushers the infant actors on to the 
stage which physical environment, the group, and culture have set. 
The dramatic action now begins, and the new-born baby is gradually 
transformed into a social person. 

At birth the infant is a human animal. He is different from both 
lower animals and other human animals. He is an indivisible, 
identifiable, biological specimen ; hence we call him an individual. 
But he lacks many things which the term human connotes. He 
cannot talk, he does not wear clothes, he has no manners, he lacks 
ideals. After birth, however, things begin to change. The child 
associates with other human beings and comes under the sway of their 
culture ; he becomes a member of society and achieves human 
personality. Socialisation is the term used by some sociologists to 
designate this process whereby the individual is converted into the 
person. 

The first three chapters of this section undertake to show what 
human personality is and how it is achieved. Chapter V traces its 
relation to heredity ; Chapter VI considers its relation to the group ; 
and Chapter VII treats its connection with culture. These discussions 
all relate to the normal personality. The final chapter of this section, 
Chapter VIII : “ Personality Disorganisation ”, considers the problem 
of psychological breakdown, a matter of great social significance in 
our time. 
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HEREDITY AND PERSONALITY 

What contribution does heredity make to human personality ? 
The most feasible way to find out is to observe the human baby shortly 
after birth, before the environment has a chance to influence him 
very much. To be sure, a child at birth is the result not of heredity 
alone but of three-quarters of a year of prenatal environment as well. 
A truer picture of man’s biological inheritance would be furnished 
by knowledge of the genes of the fertilised ovum, but such knowledge 
is at present not available. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that the child’s 
heredity is not completely revealed at birth. The colour of a child’s 
eyes, for example, is fixed by his heredity, yet two or more years may 
elapse before the final eye colour is evident. Heredity likewise is 
responsible for sex determination, but the full flowering of the sex 
heritage is delayed many years until puberty. Heredity thus extends 
its influence far into life by virtue of this process called maturation. 
Maturation, however, takes place in an environment that is highly 
variable in certain particulars, such as food, temperature, and exercise. 
Growth is therefore affected not only by maturation but also by 
experience. This fact is shown in an interesting experiment involv¬ 
ing twins,' one of whom (Johnny) was given special training at a child 
research station, while the other (Jimmy) was not. Johnny, who was 
chosen to play the active role, was the weaker and lighter infant at 
birth, but when he was 20 days old, he was encouraged to display 
his abilities, being stimulated at two-hour intervals to evoke activities 
within his scope, like lifting his head when in the prone position, or 
turning from his back to his side. Later he was encouraged to crawl, 
and even to swim, and still later to roller-skate. Jimmy, on the other 
hand, was kept in his crib except on periodic examination days. 
During the early months he was restricted no more than the average 
child, but it is possible that his later opportunities for gross motor 
activities were less than those of the average child. As for food, both 
were given the same kind and quantity, but Johnny ate more, probably 
because of the increased physical activity and because he was encour¬ 
aged to feed himself, while Jimmy was spoon-fed. Beginning with the 
seventh month, or the time he began to swim, Johnny gained more 
rapidly in height and weight and at the end of the experiment was 
both taller and heavier than his brother. Although Jimmy finally 

^Myrtle McGraw, Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy (New York, 1933). 
This experiment was carried on at the Normal Child Development Clinic, Neuro¬ 
logical Institute, Columbia Medical Centre, New York. From the twentieth day 
on, the babies spent seven hours a day, five days a week, at the clinic. 
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caught up to Johnny in development, the rates of maturation of the 
two boys were different because of their dissimilar environments and 
experiences. 

Because it is affected by environment and experience, maturation 
is exceedingly difficult to isolate as a factor in growth. Therefore, 
although it cannot be gainsaid that maturation must be included in 
a complete account of the hereditary factor, the closer to birth any 
trait is observed the greater is the assurance that it represents the 
outcome of purely hereditary influences. 

The equipment of the infant is very extensive, and there is no 
purpose in trying to record it here. Our interest centres chiefly in 
the parts that are closely associated with psychological experience, 
that is, mental and emotional behaviour. Of course, the whole body 
may be concerned with a given function. This is shown, for example, 
by the fact that although the lungs serve the function of the intake of 
air, the proper exercise of these organs is affected by the condition of 
the thyroid gland. The organs for breathing are, in turn, not unre¬ 
lated to psychological states. Despite the fact that the whole body 
may be involved in proper organic functioning, certain organs are 
more important for certain purposes than others. The nervous 
system and the glands of internal secretion are the most important 
inherited mechanisms for mental and emotional behaviour. 

Nervous and Glandular Systems 

The nervous system is a mechanism capable of receiving and 
responding to stimuli. It receives impulses or sensations of light, 
colour, sound, heat, cold, and pain by way of the eyes, ears, and skin. 
Various internal impulses are also received, particularly from the 
stomach and from the sex and excretory organs. Hunger may be 
aroused either by the sight of food or by chemical and motor activities 
within the stomach. The internal rhythms within man arouse the 
sex drive even as do external stimuli. It is important to think of man 
as responding to stimuli from within as well as from the outside 
environment. The nerves transmit these impulses along fibres to a 
centre in the spine or brain, where the impulses are “ switched ” to 
nerves of control emanating to the musculature and glands. Thus 
responses are achieved, such as, for instance, the withdrawal of the 
hand from pain, the placing of food in the mouth, or the quickening 
of the heart beat. 

The glands of internal secretion also have the capacity for stimu¬ 
lating behaviour. These glands pour chemical substances peculiar to 
each, called hormones, directly into the blood stream, producing 
reactions similar to those produced by other stimuli through the 
nervous system. Thyroxin, the hormone from the thyroid gland, 
centred near the larynx in the neck, increases the rate of breathing. 
Adrenalin, the hormone of the adrenals, located near the kidneys, 
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increases the blood sugar from the liver and increases the rapidity 
of clotting of the blood. One of the hormones of the pituitary gland, 
located near the centre of the head at the base of the brain, stimulates 
sexual growth and activity. The hormones, whose action is chemical, 
are associated with the mechanism of the nervous system in the 
completion of an act. 

The Conditioned Reflex 

The nervous system is comparable to a telephone exchange. Mes¬ 
sages are carried to a central system—the brain or spinal column— 
then relayed to their proper destination. In the very simplest be¬ 
haviour, such as the eye wink or the knee jerk, an afferent nerve 
transmits an impulse from a receptor to a central connection, from 
which the impulse passes through an efferent nerve fibre to an effector. 
The unit of this type of action is called the reflex arc. 

Little of human behaviour is so simple as this. More complicated 
behaviour is possible because two or more afferent nerves may connect 
with two or more efferent nerves. The number of possible intercon¬ 
nections is enormously great. This situation makes it possible to con¬ 
dition a reflex, that is, to have the reflex action produced by a stimulus 
other than the one which naturally evokes the reaction. Behaviour 
normally stimulated by A comes to be induced by B as well, after B 
has been associated with A in the original stimulation. The familiar 
experiment of Pavlov illustrates this process. A dog’s mouth normally 
waters at the sight of food but not at the ringing of a bell. But if, 
as in the Pavlov experiment, a bell is rung a number of times at the 
appearance of food, eventually saliva will flow from the dog’s mouth 
at the ringing of the bell alone. It has likewise been shown that 
conditioning occurs in the human infant ; indeed, it can be estab¬ 
lished very shortly after birth. In one experiment eight new-born 
babies were fed every four hours. First a buzzer was sounded for 
five seconds, then the nipple put into the babies’ mouths, then the 
buzzer sounded for five seconds more. In general, only from three to 
six days were required to establish definite conditioned food-taking 
reactions, such as mouth and sucking movements, in response to the 
sound of the buzzer alone. ^ 

The conditioned response ^ is probably the most important single 

^ D. P. Marquis, “ Can Conditioned Responses be Established in the Newborn 
Infant? ** Journal of Genetic Psychology, vol. 39, pp. 479-93, October, 1931. 

* In the interests of simplicity, conditioning has so far been illustrated on the 
level of the reflex. However, as will be emphasised below, little of the behaviour 
of the new-born infant is reflexive, that is, fixed and definite. Rather, most infant 
behaviour is of a more general nature, consisting of diffuse responses to diffuse needs. 
Behaviour patterns become more specific and definite only as the result matura¬ 
tion and learning. On this account, it is usually more accurate to speak of the 
conditioned response than of the conditioned reflex, in connection with modifications 
of original nature due to learning. This point is important, for it emphasises the 
plastic and indefinite nature of original human nature, and consequently the dominant 
part that learning plays in developing specific human person^ity traits. 






Fig. 3.— ^The Establishment of Conditioned Responses in Newborn Infants. 

A buzzer was sounded at the same time as an unconditioned stimulus was presented 
to the infant. These curves show the day-to-day changes in response to the buzzer 
in terms of percentages of the total number of occasions that the behaviour in ques¬ 
tion was observed. For example, the first curve shows that the sound of the buzzer 
did not elicit sucking movements on the first day, and only occasionally on the 
second and third days. But after the third day, sucking in response to the buzzer 
occurred with increasing frequency, until by the seventh day the sound of the 
buzzer aroused suckuijg movements on 45 per cent of all occasions. The other 
curves are to be read in the same way. From D. P. Marquis, ** Can Conditioned 
Responses be Established in the Newborn Infant ? ”, Journal of Genetic Ps^hoh^, 
voL 59, 479*^2 (1931). Courtesjf ^ Clark Utskfersky Press^ 
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key to human learning*. A baby shows no fear of animals but does of 
loud, harsh noises, if they are unfamiliar and unexpected ; but it may 
learn to show fear of a dog if a loud, harsh noise is made each time 
the baby sees a dog. The dog may call forth fear after only one trial. 
In a similar way a baby may come to fear the dark, or any number of 
different objects, by the method of the conditioned response. The 
tremendous variety of these conditioned responses in adulthood is 
impressive. One likes the colour yellow which brings pleasant feelings 
because it was worn by a childhood sweetheart. Moonlight brings 
out the tender sentiments. Drums suggest war. 

Drives 

As has already been pointed out, the nervous system, operating 
through the medium of the reflex, is responsive to internal as well as 
to external stimuli. Certain internal stimuli, or drives^ are an import¬ 
ant part of the inherited equipment of the new-born babe. These 
drives are related largely to the organic needs of the individual, such 
as those for sleep, exercise, food, water, elimination, and sex activity. 
A pin stuck into the skin will hurt, without much reference to the 
internal condition of the body. But the internal stimuli of hunger, 
let us say, are relatively more important than the external stimuli. 
These drives provide a kind of dynamic urge, or push, to behaviour. 
When an organic need is unsatisfied, an organic tension is set up which 
leaves the individual restless and impels him to bestir himself in the 
effort to satisfy the need. In the case of hunger, for example, the 
absence of food causes the walls of the stomach to contract, stretching 
the muscles and producing disagreeable sensations which lead to a 
state of general restlessness. This restlessness may be interpreted as 
a diffuse effort to achieve a goal, namely food. The drives are 
oriented with reference to goals. 

While nature supplies the child with a set of tensions which must 
somehow be relieved, it remains for nurture to determine the ways in 
which these tensions will be managed. ^The craving makes one seek 
some sort of expression or goal, but it may be conditioned. Thus 
nature supplies the individual with a hunger drive, but experience 
determines how, when, and where it will be satisfied. There is great 
variation in the eating habits and attitudes of different children. One 
child will accept graciously whatever food is set before him, another 
will just as regularly refuse what is offered. The differences among 
children in habits of eating, sleeping, and the like suggest the readiness 
with which the drives may be conditioned. The point is important, 
for it shows the dominance of the learning process in the formation of 
human personality. 
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Instincts in Human and Animal Behaviour 

Before modern science discovered the mechanism of the condi¬ 
tioned response as a major factor in learning,^ it was customary for 
psychologists to account for a great deal of human conduct in terms 
of instincts, defined as inborn tendencies to action. ^ Long lists of 
such presumed instincts were drawn up. Such common personality 
traits as gregariousness, imitation, pugnacity, and acquisitiveness were 
held to be the result of inborn dispositions. At the present time this 
type of explanation is largely discredited. It is much more in keeping 
with the evidence to explain such traits in terms of learning or the 
conditioned response. As we have seen, the child at first gives no 
indication of a gregarious impulse. He does, however, show hunger 
and a desire to have his hunger appeased. Since human beings 
satisfy the child’s hunger, he learns to depend upon them, and con¬ 
sequently enjoys being with them. Gregariousness, it seems, is chiefly 
explained as the result of the conditioning of the hunger drive. There 
are many other kinds of satisfaction which help to build up a desire 
for group life, but the fact remains that gregariousness can be readily 
explained in terms of social experience. It may be concluded that 
much uniform human behaviour which was once thought to be the 
automatic expression of inborn tendencies or instincts is now under¬ 
stood to be the result of learning. 

Among the lower animals, instinct plays a large part in determining 
behaviour ; in certain species, the domination of behaviour by 
inherited patterns is almost complete.^ Ants, for example, have a 
highly socialised life determined by instinct. Because they represent 
so completely the automatic working out of inherited patterns, the 
behaviour patterns of ants show a minimum of variation. The 
uniformity of the ant colonics stands in striking contrast to the greatly 
varied behaviour patterns in human communities. One ant colony 
is much like another, but there is a great difference indeed between 
a primitive community of a few families loosely organised as a hunting 
group, and a highly organised community of millions of families like 
London. The biology of the ant prescribes in detail what an ant 

^ It should be noted that conditioning is here set forth not as the only method 
of human learning but as in all probability the chief method. “ Whether all learn¬ 
ing can be reduced to a single formula is a complex and difficult question upon 
which the evidence, though extensive, is by no means clear.” (Murphy, Murphy, 
and Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychologyy p. 156.) The mechanism of the con¬ 
ditioned response has been established largely on the infant level, but is still something 
of a hypothesis for such phenomena as memory, language, and thought, which 
play a prominent part in later learning. Still, the great utility of the conditioned 
response in the former field makes it a very probable point of view in the latter. 
As Dollard has aptly put it (in correspondence with the authors), “ No one knows 
in detail how conditioning helps build a personality, though it ‘ must * be so ! ” 

* Gf. L. L. Bernard, Instinct : A Study in Social Psychology (New York, 1924). 

® Cf. W. M. Wheeler, Colony-Founding Among Ants (Cambridge, Mass., 1933); 
A. D. Imms, Social Behaviour in Insects (London, 1931), Chap. v. 
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colony will be like, but the biology of man exercises no such deter- 
xninism. 

Instinct is a term that applies more correctly to the lower animals 
than to human beings. The behaviour of the animals is much more 
largely governed by inherited patterns. A newly hatched chicken 
will stand, walk, and peck at an object on the ground. A new-born 
baby is utterly helpless. The best performance the baby can give 
in the way of motor activity is a sort of random thrashing about of its 
legs and arms, and the mouthing and sucking movements already 
alluded to. In physiological terms we say that the organisation of 
the nervous system is much less complete in the human baby at birth 
than it is in the chick. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Instinctive Behaviour, At first this lack 
of neural organisation is a handicap to the humaill^^g, but later 
it becomes his greatest asset. Unlike the chick, thelMly cannot shift 
for himself at birth, but because his actions are not fixed and pre¬ 
determined, he can learn to do things in a number of ways. Instead 
of a very simple and inflexible act like pecking at a grain of corn, the 
child acquires an extensive set of food habits. Eating, for human 
beings, may become an elaborate ritual. So with other behaviour 
also. Man is not born with a building instinct such as birds have for 
nest making. From one point of view the birds have an advantage 
because they do not have to depend on experience or on other birds 
to leaiiiu Each generation of birds can function independently with¬ 
out sulBsring any loss of nest-building skill. Man would be helpless 
in building a shelter if he could not rely on the accumulated exptxicnct 
of Hvi group. An Eskimo caught in an Arctic blizzard can put up 
an igloo in forty-five minutes if necessary, but be can do this only 
because he has learned how from others. If he had not been taught 
this knowledge, he would perish. He has no igloo-building instinct 
to help him. 

On the other hand, the inherited &cilityof the bird works auto¬ 
matically and leaves little room forimprovement. But give man time 
and be will learn to build a shelter that far smpasses any that instinct 
can provide. Man has learned how to build a more durai^ md 
spacious shelter, and he also knows how to heat it, cool it, and ventiiate 
it to his liking. Human beings learn to do an amazing variety of 
things precisely because they are not dominated by instinct, but 
Instead arc endowed by natiure with drives that arc flexible. 

Emotions 

Man is not only equipped with various drives to action but it abo 
capable of experiencing certain feehngs. The drives thanselves havtJ 
an affective aspect; we speak, fear instance, of fedings of hunger 
** sex excitement and the Him. That human beings inherit fading 
states is obvious, but not so dear is the estact nature of this mheritance^ 
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We are particularly interested in this s^tion in the pait biology plays 
in the more intense and profound affective states, the emotions, which 
are of such consequence for human happiness. What part does 
heredity play in equipping us with such feeding states ? 

Emotional Behaviour of Infants 

After Watson’s experiments ^ in igig it was thought for a long 
time that the infant was endowed by Nature with three specific 
emotions: rage, fear, and affection. Watson found that restriction 
of the child’s bodily movements, as by holding his arms or legs firmly, 
aroused a reaction which he called rage. Similarly, he observed tiiat 
falling and loud noises induced fear. Pleasant stroldng of certain parts 
of the body, he stated, brought a response not unlike that accompany¬ 
ing expressions of affection. More recent studies, however, throw 
some doubt on the specificity of the child’s feeling responses. In one 
experiment, for example, motion pictures were taken of children 
stimulated in the Watson manner.^ When the film was cut so that 
the responses were separated from the stimuli, a group of psychologists 
was not able to match them properly. It is possible that adults read 
their own responses into the emotional reactions of infants. Heredity 
may give the new-born babe only a generalised capacity for responding 
emotionaliy against annoyance of one kind or another. The specific 
emotions come later. Even by the Watson formula it is clear that the 
infant has little in the way of emotional behaviour. He learns to be 
afraid of few things or of many things, to respond angrily to many or 
lew different situations, but the organisation of emotional expression 
is quite rudimentary in the new-boim child. 

The Cultural Patterning of Emotions 

We have only to observe the emotional expression of individuals 
in different cultures to acknowledge the commanding part that ex¬ 
perience plays in the patterning of the emotions. Among the Anda¬ 
man Islanders and the Maori of New Zealand there is copious shedding 
of tears when friends meet after a separation or when two warring 

* John B« Watson, fnm Standpoint of a Behamrist (Philadelphia and 

Lonwni, 1919). 

^ M. wi 1 . C. Sherman, ** The Difierentiadon of Emodonal Responses in 
Jmtmdl if Cc^i^raHoo Psycholi^, vol, 7, pp. 265--84, June, 1927 ; vol. 8, 
W* Bccembor, 1928. In another ex^iment, by Pratt and others, m 

DO tidlmts, results were secured that seem to confitm the condusions of the Shermaiu 
disit no specific emotional responses are discernible in very young infants. In this 
the arms of theiniQsnt were pressed against the body and hdd firmly in place. 
A total of 358 repeti^ons were involved. In 58 per cent g£ the trials, the infants 
made no perceptible reaction, but remained passive. In 26 per cent, a brief period 
of aedrity was followed by one of inactivity. In 13 per cent of the trials, the arms 
, %aeed agidn, Mlowed by other signs of activity; and in the remaining 3 per coit 
a brief pexiod qmet was fcHoww by one of activity. K. G. Pratt, A. R. Ndson, 

and K. H. Sun, Tho Bdtmnmtr of du PtowBom Jtfmt, CHno State University Con 
hfiaidon in PSychdogy, no* 10, 1930* 
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factions make peace. The Japanese acknowledge with a smile the 
reproof of a superior. Many peoples make no outward show of grief 
at the loss of a beloved one, but the Chinese go to the other extreme 
on such occasions. Their Book of Rites contains an elaborate set of 
rules and regulations for the proper expression of grief in bereavement, 
“ the technique of the mourning ceremonial In another Chinese 
book, Required Studies for Women, the following advice is given : “ If 
your father or mother is sick, do not be far from his or her bed. Taste 
all the medicine yourself. Pray your god for his or her health. If 
anything unfortunate happens, cry bitterly.” Otherwise, “ do not let 
your teeth be seen when you smile, and do not show your unhappiness 
easily ”. Chinese literature contains many references to the fact that 
people may die of anger. “ His anger has risen so that he is ill of it 
and lies upon his bed and his life cannot long be assured.” Klineberg 
cites the case of a Chinese who died of anger after losing a lawsuit.^ 
Such evidence shows clearly that experience rather than natural 
endowment is chiefly responsible for the patterning of erfiotional 
expression. 


Temperament 

Some students of personality are of the opinion that temperament 
must be included among those traits which heredity contributes to the 
individual. Discussion of this point is likely to be somewhat unsatis¬ 
factory, however, because so little is known about it. It is usual to 
say that a person’s temperament is his prevailing mood. By this 
definition temperament is a matter of emotional response, the under¬ 
lying or characteristic feeling state of the individual. A common 
classification of temperaments is fourfold : the choleric, or excitable ; 
the phlegmatic, or dull; the sanguine, or happy ; and the melan¬ 
cholic, or sad. Individuals may, of course, possess combinations of 
these moods. Psychiatrists recognise in their experience a type of 
individual with a temperament called cyclothymic, alternating 
between elation and despair. 

Are There Inherited Differences in Temperament? 

While some babies at birth are nervous and others are quiet and 
calm, it is difficult to know whether these temperamental traits are 
inherited. In individual cases such differences may be ascribed to 
circumstances attending the experience of birth ; much may depend 
on whether the birth experience is an easy or trying one for the infant. 
There is also a little evidence suggesting that some prenatal conditions 
may be capable of affecting the nervous system of the child. But 
whether genetic factors are also operative is not clear. The glands 
are thought to be partly responsible for temperamental differences, 

^ Otto Klineberg, “ Emotional Expression in Chinese Literature ”, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social P^hology, vol. 33, pp. 517-20, October, 1938. 
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and individuals differ in glandular m^e-up, but practically nothing 
is accurately known as to the role of inheritance in transmitting sup¬ 
posedly different glandular types although of course the glands 
themselves are inherited. A case might perhaps be made out for 
such an inheritance if it could be shown that infants of certain 
races possess temperamental traits different from those of infants of 
other races. It does appear that South European children tend to. 
be excitable and their time reaction quick, while North European 
children are more stolid and slower to respond, but unfortunately these 
differences are not observable in new-born infants. On this account 
we have no assurance that the behaviour noted is not due to culture 
rather than to biology. As will be shown below, the glands are highly 
responsive to environmental influence. 

Temperament and the Endocrine Glands 

There is much evidence to show that behaviour is greatly affected 
by the condition of the ductless glands. In rats, injections of certain 
hormones of the pituitary gland will produce sexual maturation in 
one-half the normal time. The intelligence of cretins is greatly 
increased by the feeding of thyroxin. If one of the adrenals, so useful 
in the struggling activities of animals, is removed from a dog, his 
fighting abilities are reduced by one half. The removal of the gonads 
in a youth is said to account for personality characteristics of a eunuch. 
When the parathyroids, glands located near the thyroid which regulate 
the utilisation of calcium, are defective, as in tetany, the individual is 
easily agitated and emotionally unstable. 

Another question concerns the glands and the life cycle. Children 
have different personalities from the middle-aged and from the old. 
The glands of internal secretion vary during the course of a lifetime. 
The thymus is most active during childhood, and recedes later. The 
sex glands become active in late youth and during adulthood. There 
is a recession of much glandular activity among elders. It is possible 
that among the factors making for differences in personality between 
children and old people may be variations in the thymus, the gonads, 
and the pituitary. These glands of internal secretion have been called 

the tides of life, a picturesque phrase if not a scientific one. 

* 

The Influence of the Glands on Personality 

In the light of such evidence as that just cited, when the question 
of how the glands affect personality is asked, the answer would seem 
to be in terms of a generalised emotional effect. The glands influence* 
emotional potential. They help to determine whether an individual 
will, for instance, be vigorous or feeble, energetic or lethargic, in his 
reactions. Such differences in emotional response are important for 

^ T. H, Mo^an, “ The Mechanism and Laws of Heredity ”, Chapter 2, in Hand^ 
book of General Es^imental PsychoU^, edited by Murchison (London, 1934), P* ^ 33 * 
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personality, but it would be an error to hold, as cndocrine^nthusiasts 
do, that the glands detcnnine the whole personality, including such 
things as one’s opinions, one’s habits, and one’s skills. It has still 
to be shown that the glands have anything to do with determining 
whether an individual will be altruistic or selfish, magnanimous or 
jealous, hospitable or niggardly, loyal or treacherous. It still remains 
to be shown how, if at all, the glands are related to memory, to sug¬ 
gestibility, to sympathy, and to the other similar traits that constitute 
personality. J^ploration in this field is recent, however, and dis¬ 
coveries are occurring with rapidity. It would be unwise to make 
any very definite appraisals, at this time, of the role of the glands in 
personality development. 

Environmental Influence on the Glands 

In concluding our discussion of the influence of the glands on per¬ 
sonality, one additional observation should be made. It is fallacious 
to think that these agencies of internal secretion are wholly the result 
of heredity. They may be influenced by environment. The presence 
or absence of iodine in the soil and water affects the thyroid. Psy¬ 
chological experience may also be a potent factor in the functioning 
of the glands. A breed of rats with an inherently vicious disposition 
can be rendered docile by a laboratory method known as “ gentling 
As for human beings, Crile presents evidence to show that in the case 
of certain individuals the adrenals are tmder excessive stimulation Srom 
the conditions of town life.* The resultant strain and worry can be 
alleviated, he reports, by severing afferent nerve connections to the 
adrenals. The functioning of the gonads is also somewhat affected 
by experience ; particularly important are the experiences of child¬ 
hood which influence the glands before they mature. In all prob¬ 
ability additional insight into the effect of experience on glandular 
activity will be provided by the further progress of endocrinology. 

, Capacities 

Inteluoence 

There is no doubting the fact that individuals are provided by 
heredity with varying measures of capacity for intelligent behaviour. 
The existence of idiots, imbeciles, and morons vdiose deficiency cannot 
be accounted for by environmental causes is sufficient proof that 
heredity endows individuals with varying degrees of mental capacity. 

^ F. S. Hammett, ** Observations on the Relation between Bmotkmaland Metabolic 
Stabito”, Anwriem Jfoumal of Physiotogy, vd. 53, pp. 307*-ii, September, 1920. 

* George W. Crile, Diseases of Mm Pecidiar io CioSisaikm (New York, 

Alcm^ Bomewhat rimilar lines, it is interesting to note that Mood pressure tends to 
seek Its cultural level, so to Tbe Mood pressure of white men in Chkni drops 

until it approximates to tba Chinese average, while the blood pressure of Chinese 
students in the United States tends tp rise to the general American levM. The 
dimatie ikem |s not eUminaiedi by dds simple oemmMhKin, dm ohmates of 

OMna asid of the United Stales pte ssot dSkmkt 



However, as was pointed out in Chapter III, the inteUectual height 
which individuals actually attain in life is, except for thoSb on the 
lowest levels, in part the result of environment and training. T^his 
fact njakes it inaccurate to speak of an individual’s intelligence as if 
it were entirely biological in ori^n. The social component in general 
intelligence should be kept in mind by the reader in estimating the 
importance of intelligence for personality. 

The Relation of General Intelligence and PERsoNALmr 

What is the connection between mentality and personality? 
There is a direct connection between these two factors which shows 
itself in the individual’s responsiveness. We say of one person that 
he is bright and of another that he is dull. There is a genefralised 
degree of alertness that individuals manifest, for which a cc^didon 
of the cortex of the brain is chiefly responsible, just ^ ''there is 
generalised emotional potential based mainly on the state of the 
glands. 

Such generalised differences in alertness are, of course, important 
for personality, but it would be a mistake to believe that these differ¬ 
ences are in turn directly responsible for other more specific personality 
differences, such as the particular habits and attitudes that individuals 
possess. On the contrary, there is abimdant evidence to demonstrate 
that personality traits are quite independent of intellectual traits. 
Delinquents and criminals have a different sort of personality make-up 
from those who abide by the law. The transgressors have less inhibi¬ 
tion, less respect for the rights of others, less regard for the mores, than, 
do the non-criminals, so that we say criminals are undesirable char¬ 
acters. But criminals are not significantly different from non¬ 
criminals in test-intelligence. This has been shown by a number of 
studies, notably by Murchison’s comparison of 3,942 American-born 
white criminals in prisons in five states of the U.S.A. with 44,223 Army 
recruits taken from the same five states.^ The criminal group was 
foimd to be superior to the white draft group, but the difference was 
slight. Juvenile delinquents have likewise been found to have much 
the same intellectual ability as non-delinquents of the same cultural 
and economic level. Again, when large numbers of children were 
put through a series of character tests of a practical, everyday sort, 
designed to measure such behaviour as lying, cheating, stealing, co¬ 
operativeness, persistence, and inhibition, only low correlations with 
l.Q,. were obtained. ‘ Similar attempts to study the relation of 
intelligence to emotional stability have yielded only negative results. 
The scores of 694 college freshmen on an intelligence test devised by 
the American Council on Education and on Thurstone’s Personality 

MurchiicHi, CrimmA lHtdHgmc 9 (Worcester, Mm., 1926). 

- * |1. Iliurlslioriie and A. May, Siit^ in Dmit (New York, 1998), Book I, 
B«»ok 11^ Pt aao* 
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Schedule, a test of neurotic tendency, gave a correlation of only 0*037.^ 
Nor have efforts to correlate intelligence with particular personality 
factors, such as introversion and extraversion, ascendancy and sub¬ 
mission, changed the picture. In one study, intelligence correlated 
o»ooo8 with assertiveness.^ The findings leave no doubt as to the 
independence of personality and intellectual traits, certainly within 
the limits tested. 

Why should this be so ? The reasons are many, but a principal 
one is that personality is much less dependent on genetic factors than 
is general intelligence. The relative independence of personality 
from genetic factors is shown, for example, by the fact that a person’s 
attitudes and habits may change radically while generally his test- 
intelligence remains practically constant. All of us have seen such 
changes in men and women who have come through a serious crisis, 
such as an unhappy marriage and divorce, extreme financial reversal, 
or acute illness. In religious revivals, far-reaching changes in per¬ 
sonality sometimes occur with astounding suddenness.*^ For an 
explanation of personality traits we look, then, to the influence of 
experiential factors, such as the kind of relations one has with one’s 
family, friends, teachers, fellow-workers, and neighbours. As we shall 
see more explicitly in the next chapter, these are the dynamic factors 
in the formation of personality. 

Personality Traits of the Feeble-minded 

The way in which environmental influences operate to produce 
personality traits is interestingly brought out in the case of the feeble¬ 
minded. They are commonly believed to be doomed by their condi¬ 
tion to a life of dependence, since it is thought they are necessarily 
lacking in the ability to acquire such personality traits as industry, 
self-reliance, and dependability. However, with modern scientific 
handling, many people with deficient intelligence achieve stable, 
useful, wholesome personalities. For instance, a feeble-minded boy 
who had been trained at a colony for the mentally deficient and then 
placed out to work on a farm was visited by the supervisor, who asked 
him if he liked his work. The boy complained that he was unhappy 
because he had been forced by the farmer’s wife to do housework, 
whereas he had been assured that he would be obliged only to work 
about the farm. This was a violation of the conditions under which 
the boy had been placed out, so the superintendent asked the boy to 
report at the colony the next day to be reassigned. The boy replied 
that he could not come then because there was much work to be done, 

^ L. L. and T. G. Thurstonc, “ A Neurotic Inventory ”, Journal of Social Psychology^ 
vol. I, pp. 3-30, February, 1930. 

* I. E, Bender, “ Ascendence-Submission in Relation to Certain other Factors 
in Personality ”, Journal of Abnormal Psychology^ vol. 23, pp. I37“*43, July -Scptember, 
1926-^. 

* Cf. H. Begbie, Twice-Bom Men (New York, 1909). 
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the farmer was ill, and it would not be right to leave him in the lurch. 
In another place, a twenty-four-year-old boy with a mental age of 
eight and a serious speech difficulty would go out and help the neigh¬ 
bours with their farm work rather than l^e idle while waiting for a 
work assignment.^ These boys had been taught skills which would 
permit them to be useful members of society. In addition, they had 
had inculcated in them certain attitudes and standards such as loyalty, 
dependability, and integrity. These and many other feeble-minded 
boys with the same training show personality traits which are like those 
of many normal and superior individuals. On the other hand, many 
individuals with normal and even superior mentality are lacking in 
these traits of character. The presence of such personality charac¬ 
teristics is due less to mental capacity than to social experience. This 
fact is true for all cases except those on the very lowest levels of men¬ 
tality, for, as has already been indicated, those of the lowest levels 
cannot profit by even the most propitious environment. The influence 
of intelligence on personality operates in pa^t through culture to 
determine the individual’s habits and attitudes ; therefore, variability 
in social opportunity can overshadow variability in general intelligence 
in determining personality traits. 

Special Aptitudes 

In concluding our inventory of the equipment which heredity 
supplies, mention should be made of the variation in capacity for 
certain activities which individuals show. Some individuals are 
highly talented along particular lines, while others are grossly deficient. 
Some become brilliant musicians ; others, even after repeated hear¬ 
ings, cannot tell one song from another. Some can do complicated 
arithmetic problems in their heads ; others with the help of pencil 
and paper cannot add a simple column of figures. Samuel Rzeszewski 
moved his chessmen to a world’s championship before he was ten. 
Mozart, at the age of four, amazed his family by going up into the 
garret and playing on the spinet, without previously having had any 
instruction. Some of his compositions were written in his childish 
hand at the age of five. Talents such as these have been called special 
capacities, and they lack special deficiencies, because they are not 
necessarily related to general intelligence. A child may have a high 
yet have no knack for working with machines. The activities 
for which special capacities and deficiencies are inherited include 
drawing, music, mechanics, and athletics. 

The Development of Special Capacities 

Although heredity may endow the child with a special capacity 
for certain activity, the possession of this gift is in itself no guarantee 

^ C. Bernstein, Colony and Parole Care for Dependants and Defectives ”, 
Mental Hygiene, vol. 7, pp. 449-71, July, 1923. 
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that it wiil find full expression. Two additional things are necessary 
if the talent is to be realised. The prevailing culture must look with 
favour on the talent, and the talented individual must have training 
and opportunity for self-expression. There must be at least an 
occasional individual among the Eskimo people who has the special 
capacity for arithmetic and mathematics. This capacity counts 
almost for nought among the Eskimos, because in their culture 
mathematics is insignificant. In the same way a child with a special 
capacity for musical expression would not have an opportunity to 
show his talent in a society which was either indifferent or hostile to 
music. But even where the culture is favourable, training is necessary 
for the development of special capacities. There are many individuals 
in our society with special endowments which are never developed. 
In one large American university, all the second-year students were 
given the Seashore Musical Aptitude Tests at the beginning of a 
required course in music appreciation. The two students who ranked 
highest on these tests were not musicians or students of music ; they 
were two boys who had never had any musical training. Clearly 
there is much undeveloped talent in the population. 

The Relation of Special Capacities and Personality 

The effect of special mental capacities upon personality would 
seem to be largely indirect, as in the case of general mentality. Where 
the t^ture is favourable, a child’s special capacities are likely to be 
reflected to some degree in his activities and interests. Some children, 
for example, spend a great deal of time with construction sets and can 
scarcely be torn away from them, while other children cannot be 
persuaded to give such building toys any attention whatsoever. Later 
on in life the choice of career may be influenced by likes and dislikes 
which rest on special abilities and disabilities. The choice of an 
occupation affects personality, for tied up with each type of work are 
attitudes and habits peculiar to it. The lawyer in certain respects 
differs in his personality from the doctor, and both are unlike the 
engineer.^ 

Special abilities affect personality indirectly through the way they 
are appreciated by the group. A person who has a special talent of 
some sort is likely to be conspicuous because of it. He is a marked 
person. If he is reared wisely by his guardians he is likely to develop 
a personality grounded on self-confidence and self-pride. On the 
other hand, a gifted person runs the danger of becoming maladjusted 
if he does not have normal social life as a child. Over-exploitation 
of a child’s talent by too ambitious or ignorant parents frequently 

' Cf. Arthur E. Briggs, “ Social Distance between Lawyers and Doctors ”, 
Sociology and Social Research, vol. 13, pp. 156-64, November, 1938. This study finds 
that, in general, doctors speak little, are reserved, dignified, and genial, while lawyers 
live their lives in words, are mandatory, aggrmive, and disputative. 
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leads to b^td results. As to die child who has a special deficiency, he 
runs the risk of developing a sense of personal inferiority. An 
individual endowed with a special gift or special deficiency is set apart 
lErom other individuals and so stands greater chances of developing a 
unique personality. 


CONSTITUnONAL DIFFERENCES 

Individuals differ also in appearance and in body build. A person 
may be tall or short, thin or stout, handsome or ugly. An individuaPs 
constitution may not be an indication of his hereditary endowment 
alone, since physical development is affected by many environmental 
conditions, such as disease, accident, and the food one eats. A defect 
due to infantile paralysis, for example, is not to be considered an 
inherited trait. This qualification apart, however, it is still true that 
heredity may play a determining part in providing an individual with 
a particular kind of constitution. This being so, the question turns 
on what relation, if any, there may be between physical constitution 
and personality. 

Anatomical Traits and Personality 

There have been numerous attempts to show a direct causal 
relationship between physical constitution and personality. Two 
kinds of approaches to the problem need to be indicated. There 
are studies which purport to show a connection between an individuaPs 
anatomical characteristics and his social traits. An early example 
of this kind of approach Was the work of Lombroso ^ on criminals. 
He contended that his measurements showed that certain physical 
traits were related to criminal behaviour. The shape of the head, or 
even the configuration of the ear, he asserted, was an index of criminal 
predilection. At the present time it is generally admitted that 
Lombroso failed to make his case ; it is now appreciated that crime 
is on the whole a social product. 

In spite of the discrediting of Lombroso’s hypothesis, belief in such 
cults as phrenology and palmistry continues in uninformed circles. 
When this section was being written, a newspaper published an item 
describing a new invention, the “ psyebograph ”, which instantly 
measures 32 areas of the brain, sorts, classifies, and indicates correctly 
160 ratings of 32 different faculties, points out one’s talents, abilities, 
and weak and strong characteristics ”. 

Another approach to the problem is represented by the work of 
Kretschmer.^ His examination of types of insanity led him to the 
conclusion that there was a correlation between bodily types and 

' Cesare Lombroso, Worn Delingtunte (Torino, 1896, fifth edition). Lombroso 
was professor of psychiatry at Pavia, director of the asylum at Pesaro, professor 
of forensic medicine and psychiatry at Turin, and finely professor of criminal 
anthropology at Turin. 

* E. KK^hmer, Phjfsiqui and Qmackr (London, 1925). 
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temperament. Individuab suffering from the manic-depressive type 
of insanity, he thought, tended to possess what he called the pyknic 
type of constitution : a large, barrel-shaped body, short legs, and a 
broad, full, and fleshy face. He thought that schizophrenia was found 
more frequently among those with the asthenic type of body, charac- 
terbed by a slender, narrow trunk, long legs, and a narrow, angular 
face. It is accordingly Kretschmer’s theory that manic-depressives 
and schizophrenics are merely extremes of a personality differentiation 
that occurs in so-called normal persons. By means of a collection of 
photographs Kretschmer extended thb theory to hold that the famous 
philosophers of the past were generally asthenic, while most of the 
celebrated scientists tended to be of the pyknic type. The pyknic 
types, moreover, were inclined to be extraverted, that is, disposed to 
have their attention turned upon the outside world ; whereas the 
asthenic types were introvertive, unskilled in associating with others 
and highly introspective. To date, Kretschmer’s interesting specula¬ 
tions have not been tested by a sufficiently large number of cases or 
by adequate measurements. Photographs may be good for originating 
such hypotheses, but actual measurements are required for proofs 

Personality a Function of Social Situations 

If personality traits are correlated with biological structure, as the 
Kretschmer theory holds, then personality traits should be as definite 
and invariable as biological traits. This is not the case. When may 
we say of someone that he has the personality trait of perseverance ? 
A person may show persistence in one situation and not in another. 
The trait of persistence is thus best defined in connection with par¬ 
ticular situations. The same thing is true for other traits. It has 
been shown that children who have a reputation for being trustworthy 
may cheat if the temptation is great enough,^ or a child may be 
scrupulously honest in some situations and dishonest in others. 
According to popular notion it is thought that if a person is honest, he 
would react honestly in all situations. This, however, was found to 
be untrue in tests carried out on one particular girl.® She deviated 
from considerably above average in the honesty of her reactions to 

^ Studies which tend to corroborate the Kretschmer theory have utilised only 
extreme manic-depressive and schizophrenic patients. (D. G. Paterson, Physique 
and Intellect York, 1930, p. 283.) Morton, studying 62 normaHndividuals, 

found no significant relation between body build and certain measurable normal 
variations in personality tendencies. (N. W. Morton, “ Personality Tendencies and 
Physique ”, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology^ vol. 30, pp. 439-42, January, 
1936.) Negative findings arc reported in an even more extensive study of 153 college 
men and 79 college women. (O. Klineberg, S. E. Asch, and H. Block, “ An 
Experiment^ Study of Constitutional Types ”, Genetic Psychology Monograph, vol. 16, 
pp. 145-221, 1934.) 

* H. Hartshome and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit, Book I, p. 286 ; Book 11 , 

p. 320 . 

* H. Hartshome, M. A. May, and F. K. Shuttleworth, Studies in the Organisation 
of Character, vol. m of Studies in the Nature of Character (New York, 1930), p. 291. 
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some situations to very much below average in others. This example 
indicates that personality traits are not fixed but are simply functions 
of particular social situations. Biological traits, such as sensitiveness 
to heat or ability to see, do not vary in this way. The definition of 
sight is in terms of bodily structures and not in terms of group situation, 
though sight may be trained to be selective. 

That personality is a function of particular social situations is 
indicated also by changes that individuals undergo in personality, 
while their constitution remains unchanged. Elsewhere ^ the case 
of Helen Keller is cited. Her personality was greatly transformed at 
the age of seven when she suddenly realised that all things have names 
and that by learning the proper symbols she could share thoughts with 
others. Her constitution did not change ; she continued to be blind 
and deaf, as she had been since early childhood, but she became a 
strikingly different sort of person. 

Even if further research should show that certain personality traits 
are linked with the physical constitution, it would still be necessary to 
refer back to an individual’s life situations to see how the traits express 
themselves. Consider, for example, courage. By courageous persons 
are meant those who frequently show courage in many social situations. 
Courageous persons are, however, fearful and cowardly under certain 
conditions. Courage may some day be found to be associated with 
the adrenal glands, and anger with the ganglia at the end of the brain¬ 
stem, but these biological factors would give no clue as to whether an 
individual would or would not show courage in a specific situation, 
such as on the battlefield. In such a situation we must turn to social 
experience rather than to biology for an explanation of the personality 
trait. 

Indirect Influence of Physique on Personality 

While little direct connection has been established between specific 
constitutional and personality factors, the situation is different for the 
indirect influence of physique. Ziegfeld, originator of the famous 
“ Follies ”, used to say that the most beautiful girls in his chorus were 
the poorest dancers. They had no great urge to practise long hours, 
since their beauty alone brought them a great deal of attention. 
Beauty may, of course, depend somewhat on factors other than the 
genes, such as proper diet, good heailth, and the skill of one’s hairdresser 
and dressmaker, but it is essentially built out of a hereditary trait. 
The hereditary trait, however, is only indirectly responsible for such 
personality traits as self-assurance and poise that flow from beauty. 
It is the group or culture that admires the physical trait and gives it 
prestige value. Societies vary greatly in the constitutional traits that 
are deemed attractive. Most primitive peoples value obesity in women 
very highly. In some places the belle of the community is a woman 
‘ Chapter Vll, ** Culture and Personality 
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SO heavy she cannot support her own weight. In our own society, at 
present, a lithe figure is thought to be attractive, but this was not 
always so, as the paintings in art galleries indicate. The influence of 
physique on personality is, then, largely indirect, operating through 
the valuation placed by the group on constitutionsd traits. 


The Case of the Dionne Quintuplets 

In concluding this chapter on the contribution of heredity to per¬ 
sonality, it may be illuminating to refer to recent studies of the Dionne 
quintuplets.^ These girls make ideal subjects for investigation on the 
point under consideration, since they are identical in genetic constitu¬ 
tion. They represent the splitting of a single fertilised egg, which 
means they have identical or nearly identical heredity. If personality 
is a direct consequence of hereditary tendencies or traits, then these 
five sisters should have personalities that are identical, or at least 
{personalities that are very much alike. But even at the tender age 
of three years, when the studies referred to here were completed, they 
showed quite distinct personalities. The personalities of the five 
sisters were measured by three tests, designed to ascertain “ social 
success ”, “ social popularity ”, and ” social interest ”. The social 
success score was the ratio of the number of times each child attempted 
to get a response from one of the others to the number of successes ; 
the social popularity score was the ratio of the number of times each 
child attempted to open social negotiation with the others to the 
number of times the others sought to do the same with her ; and the 
social interest score represented the ratio of the number of times each 
watched the others to the munber of times she was watched by the 
others. The scores for the five sisters on these three tests are as 
follows ; 


Annette 
Cccilc . 
Emilie . 
Marie . 
Yvonne^ 


TABLE 4 


Personality Scores of Dionne Quintuplets 


Test I. 

Social Success. 


Test II. 

Social Popularity. 


Test in. 
Social Interest. 


. 1-3 0'8 

. 1*3 1*2 

. 0*9 X’O 

. o**9 0*7 

. 1*8 1*6 


2*7 

1*8 

0*6 

0*4 

1*0 


These tests show personality variations of lOO, 130, and 600 per cent. 
Measurements of many constitutional and biological traits of the 
quintuplets, on the other hand, give a maximum variation of only 
10 to 15 per cent. It seems probable, therefore, that the variations 
in the personality traits of the five girls are in excess of those that can 
be accounted for in terms of biological inheritance. In other ways as 

^ William £. Blatz, %he Fm Sisters (New Yesde, 1938 ). BitTerences in perfonnaiiqe 
by the five sisters on intelligence tests were sl^t. 
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well the girls show striking personality differences. En^c, at the age 
of three, wajf far ahead of her sisters in control of anger, while Annette 
and Marie showed anger most frequently. Emilic likewise showed 
less fear than any of the others in social situations engendering fear. 
Emilie showed the least tendency to react emotionally towards her 
sisters. For such reasons as these, the investigator characterised her, 
at age three, as “ independent, self-assured Marie was the “ baby 
of the group, and Yvonne “ the older sister Cecile is described as 
“ socially interesting and Annette as “ socially aggressive These 
differences in five girls with identical heredity is all the more Striking 
because they lived in a highly regulated and uniform environment. 


SUMMARY 

What docs heredity contribute to human personality ? Clearly the rdle 
of heredity is not to develop human nature alone and unaided, but to furnish 
materials out of which experience will mould the personality. Although 
this raw material includes the whole human body and all of its mechanisms, 
certain biological traits are more significant than others in the bearing they 
have upon personality. The more important mechanisms are the nervous 
system, the ductless glands, the organic drives, the emotions, and the general 
and specific capacities for mental behaviour. 

In so far as these materials are variable they may lead to differences in 
personality. Extreme individual differences in intelligence, for example, arc 
readily reflected in personality. Pronounced variations in intelligence, as in 
the case of the idiot and imbecile, are such as to leave an indelible stamp 
on personality. Extreme hereditary variations, however, are rare. Most 
people have normal intelligence. Where biological differences arc not 
marked or decisive, environmental factors have greater opportunity to 
influence the personality. 

The hereditary influences upon personality are both indirect and direct. 
Heredity contributes to personality indirectly through group valuations of 
genetic traits. When, for instance, a particular type of physique is deemed 
beautiful by society, this valuation promotes personality traits such as self¬ 
pride and self-assurance in the persons having the approved type of physique. 

The direct effects of heredity upon personality are of limited scope and 
significance. They are re^nsible for such general aspects of personalty as 
the degree of emotional drive and mental alertness. Heredity furnishes the 
materi^, but experience determines the way they will be used. Hunger 
is a mechanism supplied by nature, but the habits and attitudes built up 
round himger arc due to experience. Likewise the emotions arc inherited, 
but the use which is made of them depends on circumstances and training. 
An individual may be energetic because of his heredity, but whether he is 
active on his own behalf or on behalf of others is a matter of his training. 
Moreover, whether he exerts himself, for example, in making money or in 
scholarly activity is also dependent on his upbringing. Socid experience is 
^e fsetor which moulds the dynamic biological heritage of the individual 
into a personality of specific attitudes and habits. 

^ Although an individual's social experience is inclusive of a number of 
thlng^ the two factors which are of the greatest consequence for his per- 
sonsmty are his mup and cultural contacts. The next two chapters take 
up ha tom the rdatiem other persons and of the social heritage to human 
parsonahty. 
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CHAPTER VI 


GROUP AND PERSONALITY 

Birth is the signal for experience to begin its work of converting 
the biological individual into the social person. How is this change 
accomplished ? As the reader has just seen, the equipment with which 
the baby is born includes reflexes, drives, feelings, and capacities. At 
birth these raw materials are conveyed into the factory of life. Here 
they are processed by such machinery as the conditioned response 
into personality products—habits, attitudes, abilities, and ideas. To 
understand why someone has a particular brand of personality, there¬ 
fore, we must look not only to his biological inheritance, but also to 
his social experience. 

Varieties of Human Experience 

The experiences which affect an individual’s personality include 
those which are non-social as well as those which involve other persons. 
For instance, in the course of a laboratory experiment in psychology 
involving reactions to odours, it was noted that one boy had to be 
persuaded to smell some roses that were put before him. He seemed 
to be afraid of them. When the cause for this unusual reaction was 
investigated, it was found that the youth had previously suffered a 
bad fall near a rose garden. Conditioning of this sort built up around 
painful experiences with nature is very common. There arc also, of 
course, pleasant associations, as in the case of those who come to love 
nature and spend much time in the woods or mountains. These 
experiences in the natural world may have important effects upon our 
attitudes, habits, and ideas ; they are therefore significant for per¬ 
sonality. 

Although the natural environment cannot be left out of account 
as an influence upon personality, it does not begin to compare in 
importance with the social environment. We at once acknowledge 
the fact that other people are the most important things in our ex¬ 
perience. But how do they come to be so ? At the beginning of 
life, and for some time afterwards, the infant does not show any 
special awareness of human beings ; indeed he docs not show any 
preference for animate over inanimate objects. This fact was observed 
in an experiment involving infants under one month of age.^ Their 
reaction to different stimuli was noted at weekly intervals. During 

^ H, Hetzer and B. Tudor-Hart, “ Die Friihsten Reaktionen auf die Menschliche 
Stimme**, Sozhlogisehi und Psychologische Studim aber das erste Lebmsjahri 1937, pp, 
107-84. 
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the first two weeks of life, their reaction to noises made by striking a 
porcelain plate with a spoon and by rattling paper was more frequent 
and positive than their reaction to the human voice. In the third 
week they showed about equal response to both kinds of stimuli, but 
in the fourth week the response to the human voice predominated. 
Apparently there are various stages in the process of conditioning ; 
the child associates the human voice with feeding and other satisfac¬ 
tions, and comes progressively to favour the human voice above other 
sounds. Still later the child associates a particular voice with a par¬ 
ticular person, such as his mother or his nurse. Here we have, 
then, the developmental basis for the child’s first social relation¬ 
ships. 

The infant makes differential responses to human beings because 
he is dependent on them for survival, to say nothing of the innumerable 
other satisfactions they give him. As he grows older, his whole life 
becomes so wrapped up in others that he comes to crave social relations. 
The abhorrence with which human beings regard isolation from the 
group can be judged from the fact that solitary confinement is regarded 
as an extreme form of punishment. Likewise, when an individual with¬ 
draws from association with other human beings, he is likely to be or 
to become queer. If his withdrawal from others is extreme, it may 
mean insanity. 

The social environment which is so important for personality is 
really made up of two parts, group interaction and culture. Much 
of group interaction is learned behaviour and hence is a part of culture, 
but in the interests of brevity the two factors are frequently spoken 
of as group and culture. Group interaction is common to life in all 
cultures, in all ages. Everywhere there is leading, following, teaching, 
imitating, intimidating, fighting, ostracising, praising, blaming. 
These are general patterns of conduct, or forms of collective behaviour. 
But what is praised or what is blamed varies tremendously from culture 
to culture. The Plains Indians in America praised stealing under 
certain circumstances, but in modern cities it is nearly always con¬ 
demned. Mothers teach children in all cultures. But what a 
Christian mother teaches her child in England is different from what 
an ancestor-worshipping mother teaches her child in China. Every¬ 
where people communicate with each other, but they speak different 
languages in different cultures. A particular culture gives content 
and colour to the general processes of group interaction and thus gives 
distinction to personality. 

What, however, are these general mechanisms of social interaction 
through which culture operates ? How do such processes as praise 
and blame, co-operation and conflict, ascendancy and submission 
affect personality ? For affect it they do. Whether a person becomes 
a leader, a bully, a coward, an imitator ; whether he feels inferior or 
superior; whether he is altruistic or narcissistic depends upon the 
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kind of interaction he has with others. Group interaction moulds his 
personality.^ 

How do the group and other cultural influences leave their imprint 
on the child ? How do they mould his personality ? Personality is 
far too complicated to describe in a single chapter. Since the purpose 
of this discussion is not to provide an inventory of human nature but 
rather to point out something of the way social experience affects the 
formation of personality, it will be sufficient to deal with only a portion 
of the personality in process of development. This is the most vital 
portion of all, namely, the achievement of the self and social attitudes. 
There are probably no more vital aspects of personality than these. 
The key to a person’s nature is the way he regards himself and the 
way he reacts to others. 

Mechanisms Underlying Social Behaviour 

Before considering the actual attitudes which human beings 
develop towards themselves and others, it is desirable to give some 
thought to the avenue through which attitudes make their entrance 
into personality. How do human beings affect one another ? How 
are these effects secured ? The answer is that there are certain 
fundamental behaviour mechanisms or patterns which human beings 
acquire and which in turn become the means to the development of 
personality. 

Imitation 

One of the most important mechanisms through which learning, 
and hence personality development, takes place is imitation. The 
analysis of this mechanism is complicated somewhat by the fact that 
there are various types of imitative behaviour.* The unconscious 
type may be explained in terms of the circular response, so-called 
because it is repetitive, a sort of going round in a circle. Thus a child 
may respond to a stimulus by crossing its fingers, but seeing the fingers 
crossed may, after a moment’s delay, be the new stimulus which 
causes the child to cross them again. A child may repeat such a 
response over and over again; hence it is called a circular response. 
The appearance of some part of one’s self in motion is the stimulus 
to get the part in motion again. Some time later another child cross- 

^ A somewhat diflerent distinction between group and cultural influences has 
been made by other writers, using a diflerent terminology. Thus Kimball Young 
distinguishes between culture and “ personal-social or inter-individual influences ”. 
“ Personal-social here means the effect of another individual or group of individuals 
up^n one, outside of codified forms of behaviour. It is the person-to-person relation¬ 
ship, uninfluenced by standardised habits and ideas common to one*s group.’* 
{Social P^hologyf p. 5.) See also the distinction made between ** common-huntan ” 
and “ collective ” processes. 

* For example, Fans identifies three types of imitation : immediate, unwitting ; 
gradual, unwitting; and conscious, intentional. Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of 
Human Nature^ “ The Concept of Imitation **, pp. 73'-83. 
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ing its fingers will be imitated, since the act of the other child is a new 
stimulus to the conditioned response. Imitation is thus not an inborn 
pattern but results from learning. One imitates someone else when 
one has imitated oneself, so to speak. One can imitate the behaviour 
patterns of another person only if one already possesses, to some 
degree, the behaviour patterns in question. Imitation is either the 
release, or a slight modification, of existing attitudes or habits. A 
child can take on his mother’s speech inflection only after he has 
himself had a great deal of experience with verbal symbols and the 
modulation of the voice. The same is true for handwriting ; an 
individual may unwittingly modify his style of writing to conform to 
that of someone greatly admired, but he must first know how to write.^ 

We are referring here to unconscious or automatic imitation, but 
one may also deliberately and consciously copy the acts of another 
person. Each month thousands of girls eagerly await the appearance 
of magazines carrying film news and Hollywood fashions. Imitation 
of the styles, actions, and conversation of the “ top ” people in the 
film centre may be widely noted. What success one has in conscious 
imitation, however, likewise depends upon one’s past experiences with 
the conduct that is being copied. It would be a little difficult for a 
person who had never taken piano lessons to imitate Louis Kentner’s 
playing. Contrary to the popular notion, imitation is not present in 
all very young children. Cooley, who was an acute observer of his 
own children, noted that before the age of about three years his little 
son showed no tendency to be imitative. Attempts were made to 
produce imitation by setting up a pattern, for example, in building 
blocks, but these suggestions were received invariably with indifference 
or protest. It was only after certain foundations for patterns of 
behaviour had been laid that imitation seemed to occur. As Cooley 
puts it, “ Imitation came all at once : he seemed to perceive quite 
suddenly that this was a short cut to many things, and took it up, not 
in a merely mechanical or suggestive way, but consciously, intelli¬ 
gently, as a means to an end.” ^ 

Suggestion 

A closely related type of mechanism is response to suggestion. 
Suggestion is a stimulus designed to touch off an immediate, uncritical 
reaction in the individual. The extreme form of suggestion is in 
hypnotism, where the subject acts out the suggestion made by the 
hypnotist. Even in ordinary life someone suggests we do something 
and almost automatically the suggestion is carried out as if by un- 

^ Cf. D. Starch, “ Unconscious Imitation in Handwriting ”, Psychological RevieWt 
vol. 18, pp. 223-8, July, 1911. In this experiment, 106 individuals were asked to 
copy four models (one typewritten, the other three written in different styles), the 
copying to be done in the subject’s own hand. With few exceptions the suojects 
altered their style to conform to that of the written models. 

* C, H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 43. 
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conscious compulsion. The response to suggestion is a conditioned 
response to a stimulus such as a word or a tone of voice. This pattern 
of response is acquired in childhood when one follows the leadership 
of an adult, especially one for whom there is affection. Sometimes 
resentment and open rebellion develop against the one in authority, 
and the child responds to suggestions negatively, as in the case of 
the child who eternally says “ I won’t ” when asked to do something. 
Just as there is in positive suggestion a tendency to follow along without 
question, just so there is in negative suggestion a disposition to go 
to the opposite extreme and to thwart every suggestion that comes 
from the disagreeable source. It will be noted, however, that in both 
cases the child’s response is automatic and involves no deliberation. 

It is well known that all persons are not equally suggestible. While 
all the factors involved in suggestibility are not known, some interesting 
correlations may be cited. Hull' cites some evidence tending to 
indicate that girls in our culture are more suggestible than boys. Age 
seems to be one of the most important factors influencing the degree 
of suggestibility a person shows. An interesting experiment conducted 
by MesSerschmidt * revealed this relationship clearly. She tested 
approximately twenty-five children at five years and again at two-year 
intervals from six to sixteen to determine their degree of suggestibility. 
Her results are peculiarly enlightening in that she not only found a 
dropping off of suggestibility in the later years, but also that sug¬ 
gestibility is comparatively slight with very young children and tends 
to increase until about eight or nine years of age. This experiment 
shows quite clearly that certain patterns of response had to be estab¬ 
lished, particularly with reference to language, before response to 
suggestion could be evoked. Suggestion is thus the release of a 
pattern of behaviour already present in the individual, in contrast to 
conscious imitation, where the effort is to produce consciously a copy 
set before the individual. 

Although response to suggestion is immediate, the actual carrying 
out of the suggestion may be delayed. A person who was under a 
hypnotic spell was given a post-hypnotic suggestion : he was told to 
go to the post office for his mail after being released from the trance. 
When the release had taken place, he was instructed to go home. 
Instead he went directly to the post office. 

How such a delayed response is achieved physiologically is not 
clear, but it is known that a specific act can be so conditioned that it 
occurs in a person when he pronounces an appropriate cue word. 
Later, similar response may occur when the word is repeated silently. 
Dramatic corroboration of this fact is found in an experiment per- 

^ Clark L. Hull, Hypnosis and SuggestibUUy : An Experimental Approach (New York 
*933), p. 81. 

* R. Mcsscrschmidt, “ The Suggestibility of Boys and Girls between the Ages 
of Six and Sixteen Years ”, Journal of Genetic Psychology, vol. 43, pp. 405-a x, September- 
Dcccmber, 1933. 
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formed by Hudgins,^ in which an involimtary act was so conditioned 
that when at a later time a cue word was even thotight of the action 
occurred. The subject was told to sit quietly in a chair facing the 
experimenter and not to move voluntarily. Hudgins then flashed a 
light, squeezing a dynamometer at the same time that he pronounced 
the word “ contract This was repeated many times, until the pupil 
of the eye of the subject would contract at the mere saying of Ae 
word “ contract After the experiment was completed it was found 
that the eye would contract in response to the suggestion of the sound¬ 
less inner utterance of the word “contract 

Man’s excellent memory and the relation of words to memory 
make possible not only a gffeat variety of conditioned responses but 
the persistence of tendencies to respond long after the original 
have occurred. ^ 

Although it is seen that suggestion is largely a psy^hbH^cal 
phenomenon, the concept has wide applicability in sociology. Man’s 
tendency to respond to suggestions makes him prey to those clever 
enough to understand how to manipulate his suggestibility to their 
own advantage.^ Every day of the year we are besieged by adver¬ 
tisers, newspapers, propagandists who influence us by suggestion. 
Prestige is a powerful factor affecting our response to suggestion. We 
tend to believe statements if they are made by people who are in high 
position or for whom we have lildng or respect. Advertisers capitalise 
on this human tendency in utilising signed statements by celebrities 
to endorse their products. People may even be swayed from one 
position to another by the fact that they hear that someone they like 
also takes the second position. In a certain college a group of students 
was given a set of statements to check if they agreed with them, for 
the purpose of testing their position in regard to certain items involving 
a liber^ or conservative opinion.^ Four weeks later the same test 
was again given, but this time a statement was included that a number 
of prominent educators had concurred in certain liberal statements 
that were checked. The result was a decided shift towards the more 
liberal position, a shift too large to be accounted for by chance fluctua¬ 
tions. Suggestion seemed clearly to have caused a majority of the 
students to shift from one position to another. 

Sympathy 

Sympathy is another social behaviour pattern which is of great 
importance for the development of personality. Sympathy is closely 
allied to both imitation and suggestion, and in a sense is basic to both. 
Sympathy may be defined as the ability to put oneself in another’s 

^ C. V. Hudgins, “ Conditioning and the Voluntary Control of the Pupillary 
Light Reflex”, Journal of General Psychology, vol, 8, pp. 3-51, January, 1933. 

• Cf. Chapter XI. 

’ G. £. Arnett, H. A. Davidson, and H. N. Lewis, ** Prestige as a Factor in 
Attitude Changes ”, Sociology and Social Research, vol. 16, pp. 49-55, iflsx. 
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place tnd feel as he would feel in the same situation.^ One of the 
most elementary forms of sympathy is mere physical responsiveness 
to what we see another doing. We find oxnrselvcs swaying with the 
trapesse artist, and holding our breath when he leaps tl^ough the 
air. Sympathy is closely related to what is firequcntly called imcon- 
scious imitation of another’s action. Experiments show that we not 
only imitate these actions in our imaginations, but that we actually 
go through some of the physical motions ourselves. To measure this 
reaction an adroit technique was employed by Hull.* A young man, 
unfamiliar with the purpose of the experiment, was asked to see how 
still he could stand with his eyes closed. On the pretext of getting 
him in the proper position a pin was stuck under his coat collar, with 
a thread connected to a sensitive recording device. Suddenly an assist* 
ant rushed into the room and asked if she could take her “ test ” right 
away as she was in a great hurry. The subject said he would gladly 
wait and was asked to stand still. The young woman then proceeded, 
in full view of the subject, to go through extreme motions, bending 
far forward and far backward, as though trying to reach something. 
Each time she did so the subject unconsciously imitated her, swaying, 
forward slightly when she did and bending backward in a similar 
manner. The recording device got an accurate picture of his move¬ 
ments as he, through sympathy, unconsciously imitated the girl. 

Like the other patterns described, sympathy may result from condi¬ 
tioning ; in this case, the conditioning is of the circular type. We 
shudder when a person falls because we have gone through the experi¬ 
ence of falling and suffering pain. In a similar manner we feel 
sympathetic when another person weeps. Although imagination plays 
an important part in causing sympathy, it is difficult for an individual 
to imagine what he has not himself experienced. A small girl is seen 
sitting by her doll, weeping copiously. When asked what is the 
matter, she says, “ My dolly is ill, I feel so sorry for her.” Although 
imagination enters into the experience vividly, the child must also have 
some recollection of how she has felt when she was ill before she can 
sympathise with her doll. Imagination can round out the picture, 
but there must be something in one’s own experience for imagination 
to work on. 

Identification 

In order to feel sympathy for someone in his plight, it is not enough 
to have suffered as he is suffering. In addition it is necessary to feel 
that somehow the other’s pain is one’s own. The two must be tied 
up in some way. There are rich men who were once poor, who have 
no sympathy for the masses. They do not identify themselves with 
the underdogs. On the other hand, many social reformers arc persons 

^ C. H. Cooley, Huma^ Nature and the Social Order, p. 102. 

• C. L. Hull, op, «!., pp. 42-3. 
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who once suffered some sort of privation or injustice, and although not 
now under the burden themselves, they do not feel comfortable as long 
as others must bear the load. This tendency of human beings to put 
themselves in imagination in the place of others is called “ identifica¬ 
tion Sometimes the tendency is carried to the point where the 
whole self of another is identified with one’s own. When Samuel 
Richardson was writing Clarissa Harlowe, and publishing it in instal¬ 
ments, he received a frantic appeal from a parent begging him not 
to allow the girl to die. His own daughter, he said, had completely 
identified herself with the heroine, and the doctor had warned that 
if Clarissa died, the girl would surely go too. Extreme identification 
of this sort is usually pathological, a flight into the world of fantasy, 
but partial identification is the basis of sociability. As will be shown 
below, the child develops his personality through identification of self 
with the selves of others. 

The Idea of Self 

How does the concept of self develop ? Clearly the idea is ac¬ 
quired, not inherited, since little babies do not have it. The notion 
of self begins to arise as the child learns something of the world of 
sensations about him. He learns to distinguish this colour and that 
form ; similarly he comes to learn that parts of his body belong to 
him. The fascination of the little child when he discovers his toes 
is familiar. In discovering his universe the child discovers himself. 
The idea of self develops in conjunction with the idea of other things. 
He learns that they are distinct beings and that he too has individuality. 
Acquaintance with his name and the use of pronouns aid the process 
of self-discovery. Little children get a great deal of practice answering 
such questions as “ What is your name ? ” and “ Whose little boy are 
you ? ” which emphasise the idea of self in relation to others.^ 

The Self and “ The Opinions of Others ” 

The self is thought of particularly in relation to others as listeners 
or observers. As listeners or observers, these outsiders are passing 
judgment. They praise the child for certain things he does, and 
blame him for other things. An eminent psychologist, G. Stanley 
Hall,^ in writing about his early boyhood on the farm, tells how his 
father forced him to do many things which were distasteful to him. 
He had to drive the pigs to the market. His schoolmates jibed him 

^ In an attempt to throw light on the development of the idea of self, Cooley 
studied the self-words used by his own children between the aoth and 33rd months 
of life. He found that the use of the word “ I ” represented “ the assertion of self- 
will in a social medium of which the speaker is conscious **. (C. H. Cooley, “ A 

Study of the Early Use of Self-words by a Child ”, Psychological Review^ November, 
1908, pp. 339-57.) This conclusion is confirmed by Read Bain, “ The Self- and 
Other Wordi of a Child ”, American Journal of Sociology, vol. 41, pp. 767-76, May, 
> 93 ^- 

* G. S. Hall, Life and Corfessions of a Psychologist (New York, 1923). 
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about this so much that the boy took to driving the pigs by a circuitous 
route, far out of the way, to avoid going past the homes of his acquaint¬ 
ances. As a result he was late for school one day. When he entered 
the room, his teacher made some insinuating comments, to the great 
amusement of the whole class and to young Hall’s mortification. 
Years later this same teacher was one of Hall’s associates at Harvard. 
It happened that this man sickened one night and died. Even under 
these circumstances. Hall reports, he found it difficult to feel any real 
sympathy for him. This incident reveals how sensitive the child is 
to the opinions of others. 

Hall ^ suggests in another place that a clue to the child’s idea of 
self may be found in the names or name by which he is called by his 
intimates which reflect approval or disapproval. A child to whom 
the epithet ** Pet ”, “ Sweetheart ”, or “ Angel ” is applied would be 
likely to have a different idea of self from one called “ Imp ”, “ Cry¬ 
baby ”, or “ Monkey Indeed, as we shall see below, it is possible 
to account in large measure for a given individual’s conduct in terms 
of the praise and blame he has received from others. 

The Self and Social Rdles. Since the self is so closely related to the 
stimulus of praise and blame by others, it is easy to see why children 
play roles or act parts. They play at such games with dolls, for 
example, and daydream about being heroes, objects of affection, or 
victors in encounters. The little child who, in “ playing house ” with 
her dolls, takes the part of her parents, attributes her own personality 
to the dolls. She thus gets an outside view of herself. She defines 
her own personality in terms of the personality of her parents. Through 
her dolls she explores her knowledge about when parental authority is 
to be heeded and when it may safely be ignored. The dimensions of 
her own ego are determined accordingly. The idea of self would thus 
appear to develop in part from “ taking the role of the other 

The imaginary play of children is a well-known phenomenon. 
Not so obvious is the fact that everyone goes through life playing rdles 
which are responses to the attitudes of others, centring especially 
round praise and blame. Little behaviour, indeed, is undertaken 
without consideration for others. Human beings may be regarded as 
“ acting ” with reference to the opinions of others.® In the view of 
Charles H. Cooley this tendency to adjust our conduct to the conduct 

^ G. S. Hall, “ The Early Sense of Self”, American Journal of Psychologyy vol. 60, 
PP- 35 *“ 95 * iSgy-S. 

* George H. Mead, MtW, Selff and Society (Chicago, 1934), PP* 135-226. Mead 
traces the evolution of “ taking the r 61 e of the other ” from the dramatic play of 
childhood to the later co-operative acti\dtics of adolescence (as in team play), and 
finally to “ taking the rdle of the generalised other ” (public opinion), which would 
seem to account for such phenomena as man’s sensitiveness to gossip. 

^ * Others are always selected ; that is, their number and nature vary. Some 

individuals are sensitive to the opinion of a great number of others, while some may 
be indifferent to the opinion of all but a very few intimates. ITie exj^icnce of 
religious martyrs who arc responsive to “ the will of God ” presents an interesting 
case, and suggests that “ the other ” may be symbolic. 
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of Others towards us is the central fact in personality. He has named 
this phenomenon by the revealing phrase “ the looking-glass self 

Each to each a looking-glass 
Reflects the other that doth pass. 

As we see our face, figure, and dress in the glass, and arc interested in 
them because they are ours, and pleased or otherwise with them according 
as they do or do not answer to what we should like them to be ; so in 
imagination we perceive in another’s mind some thought of our appearance, 
manners, aims, deeds, character, friends, and so on, and are variously 
affected by it. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements : the 
imagination of our appearance to the other person ; the imagination of 
his judgment of that appearance, and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride 
or mortification. The comparison with a looking-glass hardly suggests the 
second element, the imagined judgment, which is quite essential. The thing 
that moves us to pride or shame is not the mere mechanical reflection of 
ourselves, but an imputed sentiment, the imagined effect of this reflection 
upon another’s mind. This is evident from the fact that the character and 
weight of that other, in whose mind we sec ourselves, makes all the differ¬ 
ence with our feeling. We are ashamed to seem evasive in the presence of 
a straightforward man, cowardly in the presence of a brave one, gross in 
the eyes of a refined one, and so on. We always imagine and in imagining 
share the judgments of the other mind. A man will boast to one person 
of an action—say some sharp transaction in trade—which he would be 
ashamed to own to another.^ 

Since everyone has many social relationships, eveiyone plays many 
parts. A person may take on as many roles as he has acquaintances 
and friends ; in other words, he may have as many rdles as he has 
group affiliations. He may behave a little differently in each situation, 
adjusting his conduct to that of the others and what they expect of 
him. For this reason it is, for example, not safe to judge from knowing 
a man in his business what he is like at home. He may be hard- 
dealing, brusque and inconsiderate with his employees, but tender, 
affectionate and generous towards his family, or he may be precisely 
the opposite. In interpreting an individual’s conduct it is imperative 
to take into account the circumstances in which he finds himself. 
What the sociologist calls “ the situation ” is vital to an understanding 
of behaviour.* The practical significance of this point can be seen, 
for example, from the fact that one of the most effective means of 
correcting criminal tendencies in young people has been found to be 
a change of environment.* 

^ Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 1922), pp. 183-5. 

* The “ situational approach ” has been developed by a number of sociologists, 
but chiefly by W. I. Thomas. See his The Unadjusted Girl (Boston, 1923), Chap. 11; 
also “ The Behaviour Pattern and the Situation ”, Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, vol. 22, pp. 1-13, 1928 ; and The Child in America (with D. S. Thomas), 
1928. In the latter, lliomas attributes the plirase to Dr. Esther Loring Richams 
(P- 73)- 

• More exactly, the provision of satisfactory foster-parents has been shown to be 
the most effective corrective for delinquents of normal intelligence. C. R. Rogers, 
Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child (Boston, 1938). 
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Self and Exhibition 

To avoid censure, it is necessary for the child to learn to repress 
behaviour of which the group does not approve. He must learn 
inhibition, the ability to block the overt portion of a response to a 
stimulus. Moral traits such as honesty and truthfulness are based 
upon inhibitions to tendencies to do acts which would be called stealing 
or lying. The successful carrying out of inhibitions is evidence of 
character. In the beginning inhibitions are developed in children by 
threats, beatings, and other manifestations of disapproval. Positive 
means, although probably less often used than negative, are in general 
superior. On the average children respond best under the stimulus 
of praise, less well under the force of blame and least well when those 
in charge have an indifferent attitude.^ As a practical matter, of 
course, proper dosages of praise and blame must be resorted to. As 
the child grows older an interesting development of inhibition takes 
place with the acquisition of self-discipline or the development of the 
will. In this case the symbol of the self plays an important part. 
Screaming because of pain can be inhibited by muscular sets, by 
thinking of the word “ sissy ”, by recalling a goal of manliness. 

Repression, While moralists and religious teachers are correct in 
stressing inhibition as a cardinal factor in the formation of character, 
psychiatrists find that extreme forms of inhibition result in abnormal 
mental behaviour. That is to say repression, if carried too far, may 
be a cause of insanity. Irene, a patient cited by Janet, had recently 
lost her mother, after nursing her through a long illness. ^ She seemed 
to act as if nothing had happened, as if her mother had not died. 
Then suddenly she would go through the scenes of the sick-room, just 
as if she were nursing her mother. Just as suddenly, this “ somnam¬ 
bulism ” would cease. Further study of the patient by the psychiatrist 
revealed that the thought of her mother’s dying was too great for 
Irene to bear. She repressed the thought, that is, tried to keep it out 
of consciousness, but she succeeded only in splitting her personality 
in two, so that she had two selves completely dissociated from each 
other. 

What part does the group play in causing such repression ? Group 
opinion determines the values we cherish and those we abhor. More¬ 
over, living in groups is possible only when each one of us so curbs 
his desires as to respect the rights of others. Repression thus derives 
from our regard for the wishes and opinions of other persons. In 
Irene’s case, for example, we note first of all her close relationship 

^ E, B. Hurlock, “ The Value of Praise and Reproof as Incentives for Children 
Archives qf Psychology^ No. 71, 1924 ; also, “ An Evaluation of Certain Incentive 
used in Schod Work **, Jomusl of Educational Psychology, vol. a 6, pp. 145-59, I9a5 
I^Sem concludes from a study of fifty detailed cases that persuasion is a far more 
mective method of control than punishment. Responsibility : Its Development throu^ 
Punishsnent and Reward (New York, 1932), pp. 129-69. 

• Pierre Janet, The Mc^or SympUms of Hystma (New York, 1929), p. 29. 
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with her mother. Irene’s emotional dependence was so great that 
she could not function well without her mother. Such extreme 
dependence is viewed with disapproval by the group, especially in an 
older person. On this account Irene may have had a great sense of 
shame which caused her to block her mother entirely out of mind. 
Here we have a fundamental conflict of wishes which was resolved by 
repression.^ 

Repression and Displacement, It is one thing to repress a desire, and 
quite another to keep it repressed. Desires often have tremendous 
drive and are not easily inhibited. They seek to escape the censor 
and find expression by means of some disguise. An amateur poet ^ 
once expressed violent and unusual irritation at the music of the 
chimes in a neighbouring church, which was customarily thought to 
be very beautiful by townspeople and visitors. Inquiry showed that 
the poet had lost in a poetry competition, the prize going to the much- 
beloved pastor of the church with the chimes. The envy and jealousy 
which the loser possessed he could not admit even to himself. It was 
not proper, not civilised behaviour. The hatred found expression 
against the church bells. This type of reaction may be explained in 
terms of conditioned response. The pastor was originally though 
unconsciously the stimulus which precipitated jealousy, but association 
of the pastor with bells made it possible for a conditional response to 
be made to the bells. 

Sometimes the outlet proves to be a serious affliction. Freud cites 
a case of disorder known as compulsion neurosis in which a woman 
was compelled to examine the numerals on the banknotes that passed 
through her hands. She knew there was no need for this, but she 
could not keep herself from doing so, and suffered acutely. Upon 
analysis, it was found that she had experienced an unrequited love 
in which her role was such that it brought her a great sense of shame. 
A banknote had figured in the experience. Her love was accordingly 
repressed and forgotten, but it was not dead. The banknote was the 
stimulus that had for her an irresistible fascination and was a partial 
outlet for her pent-up feelings. This type of escape of repressed drives 
may be called displacement. The cure for such cases is to bring to 
awareness the repressed desires and to resolve the conflict in the con¬ 
sciousness. The prevention is to work out the conflict consciously 
rather than to repress it from the mind. 

^ W. I. Thomas has postulated four wishes that are esp>ecia]]y significant for life. 
These are the desires for new experience (adventure), for security, for intimate 
response, and for recognition (applause). In Irene’s case we may say, perhaps, 
that there was a conflict of the desire for continued intimate response from her 
mother and her desire for social approval. It may be noted that the first two of 
Thomas’s wished relate to the gratification of certain fundamental drives of the 
individual (e.g., hunger and activity drives), while the second two have a great 
deal more to do with the group and its values. The first two are often in conflict 
with the second two. (W. I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Ctrl.) 

* Bernard Hart, The Psychology of Insanity, 
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Self and Projection 

The self can be enhanced not only by inhibiting behaviour which 
the group condemns but by seeking to shunt one’s own weaknesses 
on to others. This process of attributing to others feelings which arc 
really one’s own is called projection. A child bumps his shins against 
a chair because he is careless ; but he hates to admit his responsibility, 
so he kicks the chair instead and thus projects the blame. Sometimes 
parents foster the child’s natural tendency to shift responsibility, as in 
the case of the mother who sees her little son cut his finger on a tin 
can and consoles him by censuring the can : “ Naughty can to hurt 
my boy.” Again the mother may try to conceal her inability to 
manage her child by holding that he inherited the tendency towards 
mischief from his father ; in this case she projects her weakness in 
child training on to the fadier. Also, parents who have not been 
able to realise an ambition themselves are often eager to have their 
children achieve it for them. In some cases parents carry their pro¬ 
jection to the point of dictating what line of work their children shall 
follow.^ 

Self and Rationalisation 

Another device for preserving one’s self-esteem is rationalisation, 
or the tendency towards unwarranted justification of one’s wishes and 
actions when they m.eet with social disapproval. Someone has said 
that it is the practice of substituting good reasons for real ones. The 
little child may want to do something which he knows he ought not 
to do ; for example, go fishing when he has chores to do. If he 
decides to go with the boys, he may give himself many good reasons 
to justify his decision : he hasn’t been fishing for a long time, his 
parents will appreciate the fish, he can do the chores later. The truth 
is likely to be that he decides to go fishing because he wants to go fishing. 
This is hardly a rCsSpectable reason, so he bolsters his self-esteem with 
one that sounds more acceptable. Rationalisation is a normal and 
harmless practice, provided that it is not carried too far. It is prob¬ 
ably encouraged in childhood by parents who do not trouble to make 
clear to their children the important difference between real and 
fantastic thinking. 

Experiences of the Early Years 

The discerning reader has no doubt noted the frequent reference 
in preceding paragraphs to the experiences of early childhood. This 
period has been referred to deliberately, for a child’s early experiences 
are of the greatest significance for his personality. Those of the first 

^ For a stimulating discussion and exemplification of this process, see Kimball 
Young, ** Parent-Child Relationships ; Projection of Ambition **, The Family, vol. 8, 
pp. 67-73, May, 1927. 
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six years are particularly important for a number of reasons. This 
period constitutes the time of the greatest activity and mental growth. 
The child’s brain, for example, grows fastest the first year, then 
slackens its pace. Children six years old have brains often well within 
the range of those of adults. This rapid development of the child’s 
nervous system is matched by a prodigious amount of learning during 
the early years. 

This period would be important even if it were not one of unusual 
activity and growth and learning. It would still have a conunanding 
position because it comes first. There is much truth in the popular 
view that first impressions are the most important. The earliest 
experiences the child has leave their mark on his nervous system and 
affect all subsequent experiences along the same line. If, for example, 
a very young child is frightened by strangers about his home, police¬ 
men, ragmen, icemen, and the like, the tendency is set up for him to 
shy away from people he does not know. On the other hand, if 
strangers who call at the house are pleasant and playful with the 
child, the foundations of sociability arc laid down in the child’s per¬ 
sonality. To get at the roots of sociability, Wang ^ compared the 
personal histories of students making high introversion and high 
extraversion scores. The following facts were true of the childhood 
of many introverts but of very few extraverts : 

Having no playmates, or just one or two playmates. 

Having practically no friends among the opposite sex. 

Having only a few intimate friends among own sex. 

Going to shows alone for recreation. 

Indulging in social amusements only when urged. 

Until recently the importance of the early years of life was not 
recognised and the fact is still not appreciated very widely. The 
influences of childhood are by general assumption bracketed as 
heredity. Another popular idea seems to be that nothing of much 
importance happens during the early period, except such things as 
concern health. From the fact that most persons find it diflicult to 
recall childhood experiences, particularly those they had before they 
were two or three years old, it is assumed that these experiences count 
for little. Good evidence of the widespread existence of this point 
of view is afforded by the usual run of biographies and autobiographies 
which give only slight attention to the person’s early experiences. An 
author may mention who his ancestors were, what his parents did, 
where they came from and where they lived, but usually there is very 
little about his earliest experiences with his family and playmates, 
and the meaning of these experiences for his disposition and character. 

It is not always clear what makes a person domineering or sub- 

^ C. K. A. Wang, “ The Significance of Early Personal Histoiy for Certain 
Personality Traits ”, American journal of Ps^holog^, vol, 44, pp. 768-74, October, 193a. 
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missive, expansive or reclusive, altruistic or selfish, but most of the 
researchers seek explanations in the group of habits of infancy or very 
early childhood. For instance, the following behaviour was observed 




Fig. 4.— Rates of Physical and Mental Growth, from Birth to Maturity. 

The above figure shows the importance of the early years of life for growth, 
when ^e rate of growtli is much more rapid than during later years. The upper 
chart indicates the physical growth of man from birth to maturity, with vertical 
lines added to mark the duration of the periods required for each 10 per cent 
^dition to the weight. (Adapted from Minot, Age^ Growth and Death (New York). 
The lines are close together at the start, one 10 per cent gain following ^tcr another 
in short intervals of time. As the child gets older, it takes longer to add the same 
proportional amount. The lower chart illustrates tlie arrangement of intervals of 
mental growth according to norms of development established by Gcscll. The 
vertical lines represent the same time interval as in the upper chart. (Arnold 
Gesell, Tht Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child (New York, 1925, p. 18.) There 
IS an analogous concentration of mental growth in infancy. There are nine develop- 
^^^^^ptcrvals in the first sexennium of fife and only three in the succeeding sexennia. 
According to this, there is, broadly speaking, relatively three times as much mental 
development in the first six years as in the following twelve, showing the special 
importance of the early years for personality. 
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in a group of children at play in a child guidance clinic. A slightly 
older child was placed with a younger child, and their behaviour 
watched by observers unseen by the children. When a toy was 
introduced, the older child took the toy away from the little child, 
pushed the child down and kept the toy. Similar behaviour was 
repeated throughout the day. One child tended to develop selfish, 
bullying habits, while the other child learned avoidance devices and 
yielding habits. Such a situation might well continue in actual life 
outside the experimental laboratory for weeks, months, years. If an 
invisible statistician were keeping a record over such a long period, 
the grand total of such reaction patterns would be very large. Such 
repetition tends to fix habits, and to develop at a tender age personali¬ 
ties either with grasping and domineering tendencies or with side¬ 
stepping and avoiding traits. 

Since the foundations of personality are laid in early life, our 
interest is directed particularly to the experiences the child has with 
his mother and father, his brothers and sisters, his playmates, and his 
schoolmates. Most important of all, of course, are the relationships 
of babyhood. In some cultures the responsibility of caring for the 
baby falls on other children. In New Guinea each child is charged 
with the care of the next youngest. Elsewhere it may be usual to 
turn the baby over to a nurse or governess. Generally, however, the 
chief role in the child’s early life is played by his mother. Under the 
circumstances, nothing is more important for personality than the 
kind of relationship a child has with his mother. 

Special Importance of Early Family Experience 

In many fields of research, findings converge on the family as the 
principal social influence in the life of the individual. A few repre¬ 
sentative studies may be cited. In one investigation, a large number 
of children were tested as to their ideas of right and wrong, and the 
result correlated with the answers of the children’s associates, as 
follows : ^ 

TABLE 5 

Correlation between Moral Judgments of Children 


AND Their Associates 

Child and his parents .... 0 55 

Child and his friends .... 0 35 

Child and club leaders . .0*14 

Child and school teachers . . 0 03 

Child and Sunday-school teachers . . 0-002 


These figures show that the moral judgments of children are largely 
derived from their parents. There is evidence also that parental 
influence docs more than form judgments ; it influences conduct 

^ H. Hartshornc and M. A. May, “ Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong 
Religious Education^ vol. 21 pp, 539-54, October, 1926. 
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profoundly as well. Tcrman found that happiness in the parental 
family is the factor most highly correlated with marital happiness of 
offspring.^ That is to say, the most important single asset for a happy 
marriage is to have come from a happy home. Still other studies 
show that character, as well as happiness, is generally a function of 
satisfactory family adjustment. Healy and Bropner report that 
juvenile delinquents are almost always children who at some stage 
of their development have been blocked in their needs for satisfying 
relationships in their family circle. * There is abundant experimental 
evidence as to the primary role of the family in personality formation. 
This testimony is, moreover, supported by a mass of clinical material, 
such as the case which folloy^s, repor^d by Taft.^ . 

Mary R., an adolescent girl, was reported to\uthorities for repeated petty 
larceny. She even stole certain objects while the investigation was pending. 
Mary’s brothers and sisters were all normal, attractive, and well-behaved. 
Mary, however, was thin, stunted, nervous, shifty. The investigator described 
her as “ unlovely and unlovable What was the explanation ? Mary’s 
heredity offered no clue to her conduct. Her earliest experiences, however, 
shed a great deal of light on her later development. Mary was the oldest 
child. She arrived during the first year of marriage, an unplanncd-for child. 
Her coming was a source of much distress to Mrs. R., whose plans for herself 
for the first few years of her marriage did not include motherhood. Besides, 
Mrs. R. was ill during her pregnancy and Mary’s birth was a difficult one. 
To aggravate matters further, Mrs. R. tried to nurse her baby but found it 
so painful that she had to resort to bottle-feeding. Because of the mother’s 
upset condition, the baby did not thrive on her mother’s milk, nor did she do 
any better on the artificial diet. Severe colic and constipation developed. 
Until she was 12 years old Mary showed little interest in food. Difficulty 
over feeding led in turn to quarrels over feeding, and the breach between 
Mary and her mother widened. Nor was Mary’s father a comfort to her. 
Although a pleasant, conscientious person, he happened to be out of a job 
temporarily at the time of Mary’s birth. He was also at odds with his wife 
over some gambling he had done. As a result, he found little pleasure in 
Mary’s arrival and gave her no companionship. Annoyed by her mother 
and deserted by her father, Mary suffered a complete lack of the things she 
needed most at the time, such as quiet, affection, and regular care. She 
felt woefully insecure. With no love object to which to attach herself, she 
turned her attention inward upon herself. She became a self-conscious, 
selfish girl. Her stealing was in itself only of minor importance ; it was 
significant, however, as a symptom of something deeper : the mental con- 

' Lewis Terman, P^chological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York, 1938). 

* William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and its Treat¬ 
ment (New Haven, 1936). This research sought an answer to the question ; Why 
do we find a delinquent child in a family where the other children are not delin¬ 
quent? A group of 105 delinquent children were compared with a control group 
of 105 non-delinquents from the same families. In nearly every case the delinquents 
were found to have suffered serious frustration in their family experience, while their 
non-delinquent brothers and sisters fared better. 

t> -^dapted from Jessie Taft, “ The Effect of an Unsatisfactory Mother-Daughter 
^laiionship upon the Development of a Personality ”, The Family y vol. 7, pp. 10-17, 
T j above presentation is not, of course, full enough to 1 ^ a proof, 

^decd, the influences of the various factors arc not isolated and measured, but 
Miss Taft makes a convincing analysis. 
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flict which cavised it Her delinquency might be regarded as an effort to 
find substitute satisfactions or to have revenge on her parents. 

Inferiority Feelings 

Another way to describe Mary’s plight would be to say she was 
burdened with an acute sense of inferiority. It is not unusual for one 
to feel inferior at certain times, when some situation makes particular 
demands that one cannot meet. Many normal people feel inferior if 
called on to make a speech. It is said that Buffalo Bill, who hardly 
was conspicuous for inferiority feelings, found that to address a woman’s 
club was a great ordeal. Inferiority feelings are important when they 
persist in dominating behaviour, in which case they arc referred to as 
a complex. 

Alfred Adler,^ who is responsible for the phrase “ inferiority com¬ 
plex ”, first advanced the idea that it may be due to a constitutional 
defect or weakness. He further pointed out that an individual may 
try to overcome such a weakness by strengthening some other quality 
as a compensation. A small man may develop a deep voice and a 
commanding appearance and manner, as may have been true of 
Napoleon. Sometimes the compensatory efforts are not so successful. 
A sickly boy may spend much time in daydreaming, imagining himself 
in armour on a large white horse at the head of a parade of knights, 
advancing through a throng of admirers, prominent among whom 
are the boy’s father, mother, and playmates. Such a boy may thus 
turn towards a more secluded, shut-in type of life. Or he may become 
a reader of books, and later show marked ability in literature where 
imagination is at a premium. 

The way in which a child responds to feelings of inferiority will 
depend upon the way in which he defines his life situation. As has 
already been indicated, other people, especially those close to the child, 
have a great deal to do with determining the way he will interpret 
his constitutional difficulty. The group plays the deciding role. An 
illustration of environmental influence may be taken from the bio¬ 
graphy of David Lubin,* leader and founder of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. He was born in Poland of poor Jewish 
parents. When only four days old his face was burned by a Sabbath 
candle his mother was preparing. While the mother was weeping 
at the misfortune to her child, a rabbi came in. In comforting her, 
he told her it was not a misfortune but a sign from God that the infant 
was especially chosen to do His work and to become a great leader 
of his people. The child was accordingly named David after the 
ancient Biblical King. The biographer testifies and Lubin claimed 
that this incident was of the very greatest importance in his life. Hb 
family directed his training as though he were to fulfil a mission as 

^ Tke Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology ^ tr. by P. Radin (New York, I9a4). 

* Olivia R. Agresti, David Lubiny a Study in Practical Idealism (Boston, 199a), p. 16. 
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a chosen one of God. ^ Young David in turn acted as though he 
wanted to render great service to his fellow men. We cannot say 
whether David Liibin would have succeeded as he did if this incident 
had not happened, but in his old age he testified to the role it played 
in his life. 

Feelings of inferiority may also be present where there is no 
observable constitutional defect. Trainers of athletes know this and 
try to guard against it. In developing a boxer, a regular rule is not 
at first to match him against a greatly superior fighter. He may lose 
confidence, that is, develop feelings of inferiority, which may ruin his 
career. The feelings of inferiority that persist are generally those that 
are acquired early in life. In early childhood a series of unfortunate 
experiences with a gang or a bully, especially if the child has been 
praised a great deal by adults at home, may give him a feeling of 
inferiority towards members of the group. A constitutional difficulty 
is not at all a prerequisite of the inferiority complex. 

Superiority Feelings 

A child may feel quite inferior to the group with which he associ¬ 
ates, but compensate for his inferiority by striving to show superiority 
along some line. If he succeeds in excelling others, the child may 
become aggressive. In an experiment by Jock,^ for example, a sub¬ 
missive child became a dominating child when he was taught certain 
skills in games so that he played the games better than other children. 
Ascendance and submissiveness are personality traits which are closely 
related to the child’s ability to compete with others. A child may, of 
course, be submissive without feeling inferior ; he may simply be a 
follower rather than a leader in the group. If he acquires skills, as 
the child in Jock’s experiment did, he may reverse his roles. Where 
the child has a pronounced feeling of inferiority, however, success in 
competition and attainment of leadership may not serve to dispel the 
feeling of personal inadequacy. The feeling may persist even though 
everyone else regards him as superior. Menninger * cites the case 
of a Herman Schmidt who, despite the fact that he had been elected 
by his clzwsmates to the editorship of the school paper, the chairman¬ 
ship of the student dance committee, and the presidency of his class, 
still felt that he was utterly unworthy and inadequate. 

Opposed to those who act superior but feel inferior and to those 
who show superiority without being puffed up about it, arc those 
persons who feel exceedingly self-satisfied whether they are especially 
capable or not. It is this last group who possess what may be called 
genuine superiority feelings. 

This trait of personality is buUt up through excessive praise in 

^ L, M. Jock, ** An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behaviour in Pre-School 
Children UmmsUy of Iowa Studies in (Mid We^are, vol. 9, pp, 7-65, 1934. 

* K. A. Menninger, The Human Mind (New York, 1930). 
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early childhood* Such praise is so deeply pleasing to the child that 
he tends to seek it. If he is trained in dancing or elocution and 
paraded before friends who express admiration, he grows to love 
applause and adulation. A beautiful body or face accentuates the 
desire for self-display. The child comes to admire himself, that is, 
becomes exhibitionistic and narcissistic. Later he may become an 
orator, preacher, or actor. This trait of loving to stand before an 
audience and receive applause, like any other habit such as learning 
to use a typewriter, can be built up by repetition so that it becomes 
a part of the personality,, apparently never to be eradicated. 

Conformity and Rebelliousness 

Another pair of related personality traits whose origin has been 
traced are conformity and rebelliousness. A child may be a philistine 
or he may be a Bohemian.- Usually, of course, the child becomes a 
conformist. The group exerts a great pressure to get him to accept 
its values. How the group accomplishes this is discussed in detail at 
a later point ; ^ only a general statement need be made here. At first 
the child presents no problem in discipline. His needs are so urgent, 
and he is so helpless that his parents adjust to him rather than he to 
them;- Soon, however, the process of teaching him certain controls 
is begun. He must be converted from a little animal into a human 
being. With the development of self-consciousness the child presents 
claims of his own. By the time he is three he may think that an 
afternoon nap is no longer necessary, and that he should be allowed 
as many sweets as he wishes. His rapidly expanding ego collides with 
parental and group requirements. The result is a series of struggles 
against control. The child has fits of temper. Investigation of large 
numbers of children has brought out the fact that it is usual for a child 
to have such violent reactions between the ages of three and five.^ 
The conflict against control is, however, usually short-lived. The 
child generally comes to realise that his parents are not dictators, 
since teachers and others in authority make similar exactions. The 
child becomes a conformist once more, to win the praise of the adults 
whose esteem he values. 

On the other hand, some children remain rebels. Their purpose 
is not to please but to defy their elders. One girl who came from a 
family of wealth and social position refused to make her d6but, turning 
her back on the social life of her class. Writing later as a woman who 
had made a place for herself in the professional world, she says of her 
girlhood at home : 

My mother and father . . . were forced to adjust themselves to a “ Dud ** 
in the family circle. Life was made uncomfortable for me through an atmo- 

1 Chapter VII. 

* Florence Goodenough, Anger in Toung Children^ Institute of Child Welfare 
Monograph, Series No. 9, University of Minnesota, 1931. 
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sphere of failure, and of having somehow not come up to expectations, so 
much so that I went around with a sense of guilt and rather bitter revolt. 

I flatly refused to “ come out**, but I had not the faintest idea of what 
I did want. I know only that I was “ agin ** everything the family wanted 
—all its traditions, all its theories, all its works. ^ 

Rebelliousness of this sort is a reaction to too much authority 
unwisely administered. The situation is complex, but rebelliousness 
tends to arise when a father is excessively dominating over one child 
instead of another, and when the mother is not dominating. Rebel¬ 
liousness is especially probable when the domination is exerted with 
little understanding. 

It is a characteristic of such action patterns that they may be 
evoked by other stimtili than the ones which originated them if there 
is a resemblance or other association between the two stimuli. A 
railway time table has been known to serve as such a sign of authority 
and to cause a reaction of rebelliousness against the railway. The 
policeman stands for law and government, hence governmental 
agencies often serve as stimuli to evoke rebelliousness originally 
precipitated by a domineering parent. This is one way in which a 
person may become a rebel against the existing order, or a laissez* 
faireAst who believes that the government that governs least governs 
best. 


SUMMARY 

Our review of how the new-born babe achieves personality has shown 
the controlling part which experience plays in this achievement. We can 
seldom understand why a person behaves aS he docs unless wc know what his 
life situations have been. This knowledge is difficult to secure. Although 
a person’s experience is continuous and unbroken, the individual is seldom 
able to go back in memory to supply all the links in the chain of events 
which have shaped him. Those he is least likely to remember are the most 
important of all ; the experiences of early childhood. 

, Particularly significant are the child’s relationships with other persons ; 
and most important of all are his dealings with the members of his own 
family. These may be satisfying or dissatisfying to him. Because other 
people mean so much to him, the child comes to evaluate his own worth 
in terms of the way he thinks he is regarded by others. Self-attitudes thus 
result from experiences with the group. Whether the child feels superior or 
inferior, whether he becomes aggressive or submissive, interested in others 
or self-centred, is much the outcome of the kind of experience he has with 
other people. His personality is an expression of the rdlcs he plays in the 
various groups to which he belongs. 

In concluding this discussion a word of caution must be given concerning 
the relationship of group experience and personality traits. It must not be 
thought that it is possible to predict that a certain type of group experience 
will invariably produce a certain trait of personality. We know that the 
group situation will always have some sort of effect on personality but there 
are far too many possible variations both in group situations and in hvunan 

] “ In Search of Adventure ” (These Modern Women Series), The (New York) 
NaHon, vol. 124, pp. G30-2, June 8, 1927. 
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beings to be certain of a particular effect on personality. For example^ 
dominating fathers do not always develop rebelliousness in their children. 
Naturally submissive children may be completely broken in will. If the 
dominating father is also the main object of affection in the child's life, 
rebelliousness is not so likely to develop. The culture of the period must 
ako be reckoned with. Although U. S. Grant, the American Civil War 
general, hated the idea of attending West Point military academy, he never¬ 
theless did attend because his father decided he should. Had this sort of 
paternal behaviour been exceptional at that time, which it was not, Ulysses S. 
Grant might have been more inclined to rebel against it. It must be con¬ 
cluded therefore that only general relationships between group experiences 
and personality may be indicated. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 

Some years ago Woodworth ^ undertook to measure the ability 
of members of different races to withstand pain. His subjects in¬ 
cluded white men and Red Indians. He applied a stylus to the skin, 
increasing the pressure until the subject admitted pain. Woodworth 
found that as a group the Indians absorbed more pressure than the 
whites before indicating that it was hurting them. We would there¬ 
for say that the Indians were more stoical than the white men ; they 
showed a greater development of the personality trait of fortitude. 

How shall we account for this difference? A biological factor 
may be involved, but this is very unlikely. The curve for the Indians 
was bi-modal, which means that one group did very well and another 
not so well. If racial considerations were predominant in causing 
the result, we should expect the bell-shaped curve usual for biological 
data. The facts are better explained by what we know about Indian 
culture and its striking contrasts with that of the white man. From 
the cradle, the Indian was taught to tolerate pain. He might be 
introduced to pressure at the outset of life by being tightly bound to 
a cradle board. He might even have weights applied to his head 
to force his skull to assume the particular form thought beautiful by 
his tribe. At an early age he would become familiar with the stark 
facts of life and death. He would hear the exploits of brave men 
recounted time without end in the camp circle. Later he would have 
to undergo the trying ceremonies connected with puberty ; he must 
not whimper lest this mean his exclusion from the usual activities of 
the men. With us things are very different. Every effort is made 
to remove children from scenes of suffering. It is no disgrace to admit 
aches and pains. Our answer to pain is not endurance but drugs, 
medicines and anaesthetics. When we compare the two cultures it 
is not difficult to see why Indians on the whole show more physical 
courage of this type.* 

The foregoing example suggests the close relation between culture 

^ R. S. Woodworth, Racial Differences in Mental Traits^ Atlanta University Publi¬ 
cations, No. 20 (Atlanta University Press, 1916), pp. 61-5, 67-9. Woodworth 
found that both the whites and the Indians showed a bi-modal distribution, but that 
the whites had the greater number in the group that could stand little pain, whereas 
the Indians were for the most part in the group that could stand much pain. 

* This example illustrates the principle of adaptation (cf. A. G. Keller, Societal 
Evolutim (New York, 1915), Chaps, ix-xi), that is, the tendency of the folkways to 
adjust themselves to the prevailing conditions of life. The hazardous life of the 
himter calls for physical courage, hence this trait is regarded as a virtue among 
primitive peoples. In a modem city there is less need for this trait, hence it is 
valued less highly. 
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and personality. The human being at birth, as we have seen, is quite 
lacking in the qualities that we associate with humanness. These 
qualities he slowly acquires as he lives in the society of men and learns 
their social heritage. From the cradle to the grave there is unceasing 
interplay between the individual and his culture. Exactly how the 
cultural environment leaves its imprint on him, and to what degree, 
have not yet been precisely determined. Needless to say, we do not 
have a complete record, or anything approaching it, even for a single 
individual. Only recently have attempts been made to keep con¬ 
tinuous records of the behaviour of babies. At the Yale Psychological 
Clinic, sound cameras grind away by the hour recording significant 
infant behaviour. If this recording could continue through an indivi¬ 
dual’s lifetime, without interruption and without his being aware of 
it, so that every experience of his life would be preserved and his every 
reaction revealed exactly as it occurred, then we should probably 
have the evidence from which to get a comprehensive picture of the 
impact of culture on heredity. This procedure is, of course, out of 
the question. We are obliged to resort to a more impressionistic 
approach. We can only suggest in a general way how culture operates 
to fashion the personality. 

There follows a series of discussions illustrating the connection 
between various aspects of culture and personality. The discussions 
are representative in the sense that they are samples of various aspects 
of culture. In an earlier chapter, culture was classified under the 
heads of material and non-material traits. Here the same division 
will be followed. The role of both types of culture traits in personality 
formation will be exemplified. Before proceeding, however, it is 
desirable first to differentiate briefly between the group forces treated 
in the previous chapter and the cultural forces to be considered here. 

The group processes are of a general nature. Interaction with 
others may, let us say, make an individual either assertive or sub¬ 
missive. Competition in the group may develop in the individual a 
sense of personal inadequacy and lead either to compensation for the 
inferiority or retreat from others. Such behaviour is found whenever 
individuals compete. Ascendancy and submission, leadership and 
followership, are universal characteristics of group life, because of 
individual differences in competitive skill and the accidents of inter¬ 
action. These group reactions, it will be noted, are general. We 
do not know whether a person who competes at a disadvantage will 
acquiesce or rebel. We know only that he will react in one of these 
ways ; that he will not be quite the same person after his group 
experience. If he rebels and becomes aggressive, we cannot tell in 
advance what form his assertiveness will take. 

Group life consists of a set of general relationships ; culture, on 
the contrary, consists of concrete, specific traits. Culture is both 
definite and unique, hence the influence of culture is specific and 
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distinctive. At the beginning of this chapter, the impress of American- 
Indian culture on personality was seen to contrast rather sharply in 
certain particulars with that of modern American culture. The group 
factor is essentially the same in the two societies ; in both, some 
individuals lead and others follow. But Indians who are dominant 
lead in physical endurance, in the hunt and in battle, while aggressive 
Americans lead in making a million dollars or writing a best-seller. 
A person may show compensatory behaviour because he feels inferior 
in the group, but whether he compensates by becoming a great soldier, 
as did Napoleon, or a religious leader, like Gandhi, depends on the 
culture. Culture gives specific direction and form to the group 
processes.^ In this chapter we shall see how culture furnishes 
personality with specific content and colour. 

Material Culture and Personality 
Clocks and Punctuality 

The products of culture themselves call forth reactions that affect 
personality. Inventions such as the watch and the clock encourage 
the habit of punctuality. The American Indians who have no clocks 
or watches in their culture have litde notion of keeping appointments 
with any exactness, whereas men who have to travel to work in any 
large town have a very acute sense of time. Appointments are regu¬ 
lated with precision and daily schedules are laid off in units of time. 
Variations in hours or days may take place in keeping appointments 
among peoples without clocks. We say they have no sense of time. 
Why primitive peoples have little use for punctuality and why it is 
so important in modern civilisation depend on many other factors 
than the watch, of course, but promptness is in general reaction to 
objective products of cultural life. Modern culture is loaded with 
things like the radio, the railway and the timekeeper, all demanding 
punctuality of those who use them. The personality of an American 
Indian differs from that of a white man in the matter of punctuality, 
and this difference is a consequence of differences in their cultures.* 

Plumbing and Cleanliness 

Another illustration is the relation of plumbing to cleanliness. 
Cleanliness is a personality trait which is greatly valued by our culture, 
as witnessed by the saying : “ Cleanliness is next to godliness.” It 
is, however, a trait which is greatly encouraged by the technology of 
plumbing and other inventions that are found with it. No doubt 
some peoples are cleanly without the benefit of modern plumbing, 

^ See Chapter XII, “ Co-operation, Competition, and Conflict ”, for further 
development of this point. 

* Cf. A. Irving Hallowell, “ Temporal Orientation in Western Civilisation and 
m a Prelitcratc Society ”, American Anthropologist^ vol. 39, pp. 647-70, October- 
December, 1937. 
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in which case other conditions are favourable. The Eskimos are dirty; 
but when one considers that they have to hang a bag of snow down 
their backs to melt it in order to get water, it is seen that it is not so 
easy to be clean as when one has only to turn on a tap of hot or cold 
water and reach for the soap. In comparing peoples, therefore, 
cleanliness is seen to be a matter not of heredity but of the type of 
culture. Within a culture there may be some hereditary basis for 
variation in the tendency to be clean, but generally it is a function 
of occupation, or wealth, or some other culture trait. ^ 

Non-Material Culture and Personality 
Language and Personality 

In passing from material to non-material culture, the most natural 
thing is to turn to the field of language for illustrations. Language is 
unquestionably the most important phase of all culture in its implica¬ 
tions for personality. This fact can be seen from certain basic facts. 
One of the principal differences between man and other animals is 
that he alone possesses speech. Again, language can be learned only 
through association with those who possess it ; and, as the reader has 
seen, feral men who are reared in isolation from their fellows fail to 
acquire speech. This lack is a principal reason why such individuals 
seem not to be human. Also revealing of the significance of language 
for personality are cases of deaf-mutes, individuals who because of 
physiological defect never have had the opportunity of hearing speech 
and who therefore can never quite speak like others. Most instructive 
is the case of Helen Keller, ^ whose story is well known and who has 
been mentioned briefly before. At eighteen months of age she lost 
both her sight and hearing ; and from this time on until the age of 
seven, when her ingenious teacher, Miss Sullivan, came into her life, 
Helen exhibited warped personality. She was domineering, subject 
to fits of temper when crossed, jealous, and mean. No one seemed 
quite to understand her, and she for her part could not fathom the 
moving lips and strange behaviour of others. But at the age of seven, 
under the tutelage of her remarkable teacher, an awakening occurred. 
Helen had retained a number of signs learned during infancy, but 
these were crude and unconnected. Miss Sullivan began to spell out 
words into Helen’s hand, which Helen repeated and associated with 

^ We ordinarily think of the English as a cleanly people, but before the advent 
of modern plumbing and sanitation conditions in England were such as scarcely 
to justify the use of this adjective. “ Every writer during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries who makes his comment on the customs and practices of English life, 
adverts to . . . the extraordinary uncleanliness of their habits and persons. The 
floor of an ordinary Englishman's house, as Erasmus describes it, was inconceivably 
filthy, in London filthier than elsewhere . . . The streets and open ditches of the 
town were polluted and noisome beyond measure. The Englishman disdained all 
conditions of health." J. E. Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages (New 
York, 1884), p. 118. 

* From The Story of My Lifet by Helen Keller. 
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objects. She had no realisation as yet that all things have names 
and that through names she could share experiences with others. The 
sudden awareness of this worked a remarkable transformation of her 
personality. Her teacher thus describes it: ^ 

This morning, while she was washing, she wanted to know the name for 
water. ... I spelled w-a-t*c-r and thought no more about it until after 
breakfast. Then it occurred to me that with the help of this new word 
I might succeed in straightening out the mug-milk difficulty (a confusion of 
ideas previously discussed). We went out into the pump-house and I made 
Helen hold her mug under the pump while I pumped. As the cold water 
gushed forth filling the mug I spelled w-a-t-e-r in Helen’s free hand. The 
word coming so close upon the sensation of cold water rushing over her hand 
seemed to startle her. She dropped the mug and stood as one transfixed. 
A new light came into her face. She spelled water several times. Then 
she dropped on the ground and asked for its name, and pointed to the pump 
and trellis, and suddenly turning round slie asked for my name. I spelled 
“ teacher ”. Just then the nurse brought Helen’s little sister into the pump¬ 
house, and Helen spelled “ baby” and pointed to the nurse. All the way 
back to the house she was highly excited, and learned the name of every 
object she touched, so that in a few hours she had added thirty new words 
to her vocabulary. 

[The following day Miss Sullivan writes :] Helen got up this morning like 
a radiant fairy. She has flitted from object to object asking the name of 
everything and kissing me for very gladness. [And four days later :] Every¬ 
thing must have a name now , . . She drops the signs and pantomime she 
used before, so soon as she has words to supply their place, and the acquire¬ 
ment of a new word affords her the liveliest pleasure. And we notice that 
her face grows more expressive each day. 

Speech as a Personality Trait From these examples it is readily seen 
that language is the principal vehicle for the development of person¬ 
ality, because it is the essential medium through which the individual 
obtains his information and his attitudes. In addition, speech itself 
becomes a trait of personality, as has been shown by Sapir in a pene¬ 
trating analysis.* He suggests that speech is a complicated pheno¬ 
menon, but may be viewed as consisting of five aspects : voice quality, 
dynamics, pronunciation, vocabulary, and style. Each of these phases 
has its meaning for personality. We depend a good deal on the voice, 
for example, in appraising different types of personality. The raucous 
bark of a backwoodsman is readily distinguished from the hushed tones 
of a nun. The patter of the Cockney can be told from the burr of 
Somerset, the Irishman’s brogue from the broad accents of Lancashire. 
The short, crisp, guttural speech of the German seems to be part of 
his personality, as does the fluid, flowery, voluble speech of the 
Spaniard. If we include certain gestures under the head of speech, 
as properly we may, then we see that the poker face of the Oriental 
helps to give him a different personality quality from that of the 

^ Helen Keller, op. dt.y p. 316. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. Harrap. Copyright, 1903, 1931. 

* Edward Sapir, “ Speech as a rersonality Trait **, American Journal of SoMogy^ 
vol. 3a, pp, 894-905, May, 19-27. 
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facially animated Frenchman. Likewise, movements of the hands and 
shoulders in speech are regarded as part of the very core of the 
personalities of Italians and Jews. An interesting cultural difference 
is that Jews seem to use their gestures for emphasis only, while Italians 
depend upon them to convey part of the meaning.^ 

An instructive example of the importance of language for person¬ 
ality is furnished by the case of the scientist. The scientist, as such, 
has a specialised type of personality ; he is, among other things, precise, 
exact, and guarded. Of course, no man is a scientist all the time, but 
when he functions as a scientist, we might say perhaps that he shows 
such traits as those just mentioned. The point to be emphasised here 
is that it is easier to develop the personality type of the scientist in some 
cultures than in others ; in many cultures it is altogether out of the 
question. It is possible in a culture like ours, which includes symbols 
for very abstract ideas and measurements, but not in a culture like 
that of the African Sudan, which has only monosyllabic names for 
particular facts. In this culture differences in meaning can sometimes 
be conveyed only by varying the pitch. The words for “ large ”, 
“ medium ”, and “ small ” are the same sound in different keys.* 
Under such circumstances it is not so easy to be exact (to have the 
personality trait of exactness) as it is when one can say, in describing 
an individual, that he is five feet eight inches tall. 

Language difference between cultures, of course, simply reflect 
difference in the body of culture. Language helps to make the scientist 
but the scientist also helps to make the language. That is to say, 
vocabulary grows as culture grows. Our vocabulary is rich because 
our culture is complex. A culture like ours, with a vocabulary of 
about a million words, half of which arc technical terms, favours the 
personality trait of exactness. 

Culture Patterns and Personality Patterns 
The discerning reader has no doubt made certain reservations con¬ 
cerning some of the relations between culture traits and personality 
indicated above. As for the connection between timepieces and 
punctuality, for example, it may be observed that the possession of 
clocks does not guarantee that their owners will be on time for engage¬ 
ments. The Latin peoples have timepieces, but they are not always 
so prompt as North Americans. When a Mexican makes an appoint¬ 
ment with an American to meet at ten o’clock, he may ask if it is to 
be hora inglesa or hora mejicana. If it is the latter, he may start out for 

^ D. Efron and J. P. Foley, ** A Comparative Investigation of Gestural Behaviour 
Patterns in Italian and Jewish Groups living under Different as well as Similar 
Environmental Conditions **, Z^chrift fur Sozialforschung, vol, 6, pp. 33-41, January, 
1937. See also a popular account by V. H. Bernstein, “ Racial Gestures Disappear 
New Tork Times Magazine, October 6, 1935. Assimilated Italians and Jews show 
no such characteristic ways of gesturing. 

* Cited in Charles H. Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions (New York, 1926}, 
pp. 191-2. 
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his appointment at 9.30, meet a friend en route and invite him to have 
a cup of coffee at one of the many cafts ; this done, he may proceed, 
only to meet another friend, of whom he inquires at length as to the 
health of his family. When the Mexican arrives for his appointment, 
it is 12 o’clock. Hospitality and friendship mean more to the Latin- 
American peoples than punctuality in keeping appointments. From 
this it is seen that although material inventions as such may have 
significance for personality, the direction and degree of this significance 
depend upon the cultural situation as a whole. It is helpful to go 
beyond individual culture traits and consider the relation of personality 
to the larger aspects of culture which are known as culture patterns. 

Rural Cultures and Hospitality 

A good example is the personality trait, generosity, and its counter¬ 
part, stinginess. These traits would seem to be more inherent in one’s 
personality, perhaps, than cleanliness or punctuality, but they can be 
shown to flow from culture. Farming cultures a hundred years ago 
had developed a high degree of hospitality. This was true, for 
instance, of the plantation life of the southern United States. The 
distance between plantations was great; there were very few taverns 
or inns. Travellers were expected to stop overnight in private homes. 
They were welcome, because food was plentiful, and money as a 
medium of exchange was not in great use. Moreover, since com¬ 
munication facilities were poor, travellers were relied on for news. 
Under such cultural conditions it is natural that hospitality should be 
highly developed. It is much the same in primitive society. A person 
who shuts his door on a traveller is almost unknown among preliterates. 

In a modern city things are different. There are plenty of hotels 
and restaurants. Space is at a premium in an apartment house. Food 
is not taken from the garden, but must be bought. There is a plethora 
of agencies for the dissemination of news. A multitude of interests and 
- activities compete for one’s time. Hence, hospitality does not flourish 
in modern cities as it did in the old South of pre-Civil-War days.^ 

Women’s Occupations and Obedience 

Another illustration of the influence of culture on personality is the 
relationship of men and women. In the late i88o’s, a young woman’s 
memory book popular in the schools of that day contained, among such 
questions as “ What is your favourite flower ? ” and “ What is your 
favourite poem ? ” this query, “ What is your favourite trait in a 
woman ? ” By far the most usual answer was obedience. To-day, 
not one educated woman in a thousand would give this answer. 

^ ^ interesting note here is the lag of the hospitality-pattern in the South. As 
families moved into the developing cities, their relatives and friends expected to be 
put up ^d fed as they had been in the country, and they came for long visits. The 
city family was torn between the old habits of hospitality and the economic burden 
of the visit under city conditions. ^ ^ 
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Among school girls to-day, self-expression and initiative are probably 
valued more highly than obedience. Why this difference ? In the 
earlier period, farming was the principal business. Women generally 
had no occupations, outside the home, nor was there outside employ¬ 
ment beckoning them ; they were therefore economically dependent 
upK)n their fathers and husbands. Obedience was a natural con¬ 
sequence of such conditions. At the present time, millions of women 
work for pay, and they are not employed by members of their own 
family. They can go to school on more nearly even terms with men. 
They may vote and hold public office. They may remain unmarried 
and live alone without incurring public censure. These are only a 
few of the cultural conditions which encourage attitudes of indepen¬ 
dence in women at present. 

It is not to be assumed, of course, that all women living in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century were equally submissive. 
There were, no doubt, marked individual differences. How these 
may be accounted for has already been suggested in part in the 
preceding two chapters, and will be considered further below. In 
addition, some discrepancy is always to be found between theory and 
practice ; for even when the folkways favour the trait of submissiveness 
in women, real-life situations are often such that, for instance, a good 
many women have husbands whom they dominate. But the point 
to be emphasised is that several generations ago, obedience on the 
part of a young woman was both more widespread and more pro¬ 
nounced than it is to-day. 

ApolloniaiV and Dionysian Culture Patterns 

With the growing realisation of the importance of culture for 
personality, attempts have recently been made by sociologists and 
ethnologists to identify the factors in particular cultures which arc 
responsible for giving individuals within the culture a distinctive stamp. 
Thus, Benedict classifies the culture of the Zuni as Apollonian^ while 
that of the Kwakiutl and the Dobuans she designates Dionysian or 
Faustian,^ Apollonian culture is characterised by moderation, re¬ 
straint, peace ; Dionysian culture is marked, on the contrary, by 
emotional excesses, individualism, and strife. The Zuni culture is 
organised to prevent too keen competition between individuals. This 
society frowns on anyone trying to exalt himself above others. If the 
same man wins repeatedly in foot races, he is barred from further 
competition. Among the Kwakiutl, things are very different. Here 
a man’s chief interest is to put others to shame, if he can. The 
Kwakiutl have a unique ceremony for this purpose, in which men vie 
with one another to see who can give away or destroy the most wealth.* 
Other aspects of the two cultures are in keeping. The effect is to 

^ Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, 

»Scc Chapter XII, “ Co-operation, Competition, and Conflict”, 
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product contrasting personality types. The Kwakiutl are, among 
other things, more ambitious, restless, and selfish than the Zuni. 

Hindu Culture and Personality 

Examples of the relation of culture and personality which are taken 
from primitive society are impressive partly because the patterns seem 
to contrast so sharply with our own. The same situation does, how¬ 
ever, hold for different modern societies as well. The personality of 
the Hindus, for example, is on the whole in striking opposition to that 
of Englishmen. When an Indian comes to our country and sees our 
life, he is likely to say we are worldly and materialistic. He, on the 
other hand, seems removed from reality ; he is mystical, philosophical, 
religious. His speech is full of figures and it is more like a song. What 
gives this Indian’s personality such a religious, reverent, and poetic 
accent ? 

In his intimate accoimt of his own life, Dhan Gopal Mukeiji ^ 
shows how all these traits are impressed upon the growing child by the 
Hindu culture. He tells that, when he was only a tot, 

I used to hear people before dawn making ready for the sun ... I used 
to watch them from our windows when I was too little to go out alone. They 
lifted their hands and chanted the verses that every day, for four thousand 
years, have greeted the rising sun in India . . . Later in the day the school- 
children trooped by, their hands full of flowers. They were bringing them 
to our temple on their way to school, and they held them carefully, never 
smelling their perfume, as that would be considered contaminating to a holy 
offering, . . . They used to enter the temple and leave their flowers with 
my brother, who was at that time the priest in charge, and then they would 
go on to school singing ; 

With hand dipped in the colour of music and 
wisdom, bless us, O Goddess of Learning ! 

This is the usual custom that all Hindu children observe. Such 
^ an environment as this may not make a Tagore of every child, but it 
will make him respect Tagore. Children on their way to school in 
our culture behave differently, and with different results. 

Within the home, as outside it, the religious atmosphere is over¬ 
powering. Mukerji writes that in their household his mother was the 
first one to rise in the morning. She would get up at five and spend 
half an hour in meditative silence. When the children arose, they 
would go to her and bow before her and “ remove the dust from her 
feet Every morning the little child would pay honour to his 
parents. To his mother he would say, “ You are my God, my way to 
God.” To his father he would say, “ You are the Way and the End. 
O my father, teach me to find the Way.” 

When the writer goes on to say : “ J remember every hour of our 
ritual, and there is a ritual for every hour of the day in India,” when he 

^ Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Caste and Outcast (New York, 1923). 
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points out that there were eight children besides a large household for 
his mother to look after, yet she never spent less than three hours a day 
in meditation and prayer, then it is possible for us to see why the Hindu 
child acquires a personality built on “ the inner life 

The Socialisation Process 

The foregoing account from Mukerji gives not only a picture of 
Hindu personality but an explanation of how this personality is 
acquired. The process whereby the infant gradually takes on the 
attitudes and habits of his society is generally labelled socialisation 
by the sociologist. The mechanism is essentially that of the already 
familiar conditioned response. The conditioning takes place in a 
number of ways. Prominent among them is what Thomas has called 
the “ ordering and forbidding technique The young child is told 
over and over again what he must and must not do. Commandments 
and taboos bulk large in the educational experience of every child, as 
Mead has shown so well in the case of the Manus : ^ 

But in Manus where property is sacred and one wails for lost property 
as for the dead, respect for property is taught children from their earliest 
years. ... It was sometimes very tiresome to listen to the monotonous 
reiteration of some mother to her baby. ... “ That isn’t yours. Put it 

down. That belongs to Piyap. That belongs to Piyap. That belongs to 
Piyap. Put it down.” But we reaped the reward of this endless vigilance ; 
all our possessions, fascinating red and yellow cans of food, photographic 
material, books, were safe from the two- and three-year-olds. . . . Nothing 
is put out of the child’s reach. The mother spreads her tiny coloured beads 
out on a mat . . . right on the floor within the reach of the crawling baby 
and the baby is taught not to touch them. Where even the dogs are so well 
trained that fish can be laid on the floor and left there for an hour without 
danger, there arc no excuses made for the tiny human beings. A good baby 
is a baby which never touches anything ; a good child is one who never 
touches anything and never asks for anything not its own. These are the 
only important items of ethical behaviour demanded of children. 

Important as direct, definite instruction is in the socialising of the 
child, even more important probably is the effect of indirect, uncon¬ 
scious influence such as is provided by what is commonly called the 
“ atmosphere ” of the setting. The child is constantly bombarded 
by the suggestions of his cultural milieu. Conscious and unconscious 
imitation also play a part. All these factors are visible in the case of 
the acculturation of the Hindu child cited above. A comparable 
situation is that of the child reared in a good Catholic home in this 
country or elsewhere t ^ 

^ Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea (London, 194a), p. 24. 

* Adapted from J. E. Ross, ** Religious Worship in the Life of the Catholic Child ”, 
Religum Education^ vol. 26, pp. 714-18, Novemb^, 1931. Cf. also, White, Antonia, 
Frost in May, a novel which illustrates the mechanisms by which religious belief is 
inculcated. 
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From the beginning certain material religious representations are preset 
in the baby’s room ; a crucifix or a statue of Christ or a picture of Christ. 
Almost invariably there will be a Madonna. Over and over again the little 
child is told the Christ story. About his neck he wears a gold chain, from 
which hangs a medal of Jesus or Mary. He can both see and feel it. At 
his cribside he hears the saying of prayers by the members of his family. 
When Christmas comes, he sees beside the tree a miniature representation 
of the crib of Bethlehem. When he begins to talk, he is taught the “ Our 
Father ” and “ Hail Mary He will now trace the sign of the Cross and 
say prayers. From time to time he will be taken to church. He will early 
come to know the nature of Mass. At the age of seven the obligation to 
hear Mass falls upon him. Now he makes his First Communion. That 
First Communion is surrounded by all the pomp and solemnity possible, 
and the experience is burned into the consciousness of the child. 

When the vigour and pervasiveness of Catholic culture are thus noted 
it is not difficult to see why it leaves such deep impressions on 
personality. 

The Flexibility of Human Nature 

A wide range of examples have been marshalled in this chapter to 
suggest the impact of culture on personality. The purpose has not 
been merely one of repetition for the sake of emphasis ; rather, the 
many examples should serve to show how variable human nature may 
be. Limitation of space has allowed reference to only a few personality 
traits, but others might have been chosen as well, and the instances 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Any trait may be taken and a wide 
range of differences shown for different cultural situations. As already 
shown, American Indians as a group endured pain better than did 
the white men. It may be added that some Indian groups do much 
better in this respect than others. Almost surpassing belief is the 
stoicism of the Comanche and the Blackfeet, who would submit to 
having their hearts cut out without show of pain. In regard to 
cleanliness, alluded to above, the range would run from the extreme 
^ filthiness of some primitive and peasant groups to the surgical clean¬ 
liness of physicians of the present day. And as for devoutness, to which 
some attention has also been given above, there is a considerable 
difference between the Hindu devotee immersed in religion and the 
Russian Communist who just as thoroughly rejects it. The range of 
culture differences and hence personality differences is so great that 
those at one extreme scarcely regard those at the other end as human. 

It is a far cry from a Borneo headhunter to a pacifistic Quaker, but 
both are human. The differences between them simply testify to the 
plasticity of human nature. “ Man is one,’* wrote Goldenweiser,^ 
“ civilisations arc many.” A Borneo child among Quakers would be 
peace-loving ; not so the offspring of Quaker parents brought up by 
Borneo headhunters. It is doubtful if Red Indian children educated 
iu gdvemment schools to-day arc as stoical as were their ancestors, 
^ A. A. Goldenweiser, Early CHvUisaHon (New York, p. 14. 
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It is reported that Englishmen living in Italy who intimately identify 
themselves with the life of the Italian community lose their reserve and 
take pn the gestures of the Italians. Indeed, as the following observa¬ 
tion by Paris suggests, the pressure of culture in some cases succeeds 
almost in turning human nature inside out : ^ 

Ethnological studies have no more important lesson to teach the sociolo¬ 
gist than the lesson of the almost limitless adaptability of the human animal. 
Given an uncontradicted cultural medium and we can see that the powerful 
drives of hunger, sex and even the will to live are as nothing if they run 
counter to the mores. Confirmation of this is familiar to us all. Voluntary 
fasting, voluntary celibacy, voluntary mutilation and torture, voluntary suicide 
—examples abound to show the irresistibility of the cultural model. One 
can no more organise his personality independently than he can be born 
without a mother. 

The old saying that human nature cannot be changed is seen to be 
false. EUwood * came nearer the truth when he observed that human 
nature is “ one of the most modifiable things we know ”. Of course, 
there are limits to the variability of human nature as we find it the 
world over. “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” For instance, human 
beings everywhere show anger and it is doubtful if this emotion can be 
entirely repressed. But certainly human beings in different cultures 
vary greatly in the frequency with which anger is shown, the degree 
of the emotion, the way it is manifested, and the occasions that call it 
forth. Within broad biological limits, human nature is highly plastic. 
Though human nature has this very great plasticity, it does not follow 
that any degree of modification of human nature yields the same 
degree of adjustment to biological nature. We may train ourselves 
to get along with four hours of sleep or with ten hours. Man’s nature 
is thus plastic. But it is quite possible if the modification is stopped 
at some point around eight hours, instead of four hours, that a better 
adjustment between biological nature and environment is secured. 
To point out the plastic nature of habits leaves unanswered the questionl^ 
of what is the best habit. Thus the adjustment of culture and heredity 
raises the question of the degree of adjustment as well as the limits of 
plasticity. This question is discussed further in Chapter XXVIII. 

Cultural Variations within a Culture 

Important as cultural influences are for personality, it would be a 
mistake to gain the impression that culture is a massive die that shapes 
all who come under it with an identical pattern. All the people of a 
given culture are plainly not of one cast. This is true even in primitive 
society. Men differ in personality from women, and both from their 
children. Priests and shamans have traits which set them off from 
other men. Personalities differ within a culture partly because the 

^ Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature (London, 1937), P* 279. 

* Charles A. EUwood, The Psychology of Human Society (New York, 1955), p. 107. 
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culture makes different claims upon different groups of persons. This 
fact has been pointed out by Linton,^ who suggests a useful classihca^ 
tion of cultural influences. In every culture, he remarks, there arc a 
few cultural traits which impinge on all the members of the sdbiety. 
These traits which affect everyl^y are the universals. Among such 
traits are language, costume, housing, and the group ideals. Then 
there are other aspects of culture which apply only to certain groups 
in the population and not to others. ^ There is, for example, always a 
division of labour between men and women, and almost invariably, 
different standards of conduct for the two sexes. Each occupational 
group likewise has its own special cultural context. There is a distinct 
set of activities and even vocabulary for each vocation, which results 
in unique “ vocational attitudes These aspects of culture, which 
affect special groups only, Linton designates specialities. Lastly, there 
are in all cultures what he calls alternatives, or different ways of 
meeting the same need. For instance, individuals have open to them 
a variety of approved ways of satisfying their craving for recreation 
and amusement. Practically every culture, primitive as well as 
modern, has a great assortment of games and sports from which 
choices may be made. In respect to children’s games, some preliterate 
cultures show as much variety as do some modern societies. 

It will be seen from this analysis that culture makes for uniformity 
of personality only through the universals. Since universals even in 
primitive society are few in number as compared with specialities and 
alternatives, the effect of culture is to make for variety as well as 
uniformity. 

Personality Differentiation and Culture, Individuals in the same primi¬ 
tive society differ in personality because they are exposed to different 
cultural influences. This fact is sometimes slighted by those who 
emphasise the complexity and heterogeneity of modern culture by 
contrasting it with the simplicity and homogeneity of primitive culture. 

^ Primitive culture is relatively simple and unified, but this does not 
mean that it is uniform. As has been shown, for example, children 
are treated differently from adults in primitive society, even as they 
are among us. Furdier, children who belong to special groups are 
given special attention. Among the Samoans ® a young girl is selected 
to be the official hostess for the village. This girl, or taupo^ as she is 
called, undergoes a special course of training to fit her for her particular 
duties. She is taught to be a willing servant to the social needs of 
both men and women of the village. In addition, she waits upon 
strangers, makes their kava^ spreads their mats, dances for them, and 

* Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), Chap. xvi. 

* “ We see , . . that elements of culture that come well witliin the horizon of 
awareness of one individual are entirely absent in another individual's landscape.” 
E, Sapir? “ The Emergence of the Concept of Personality in the Study of Cultures ”, 
Journal oj Social P^hology, vol. 5, pp. 408-15, August, 1934. 

* Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, 
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makes them feel at home. She must have a knowledge not only of 
the social make-up of her own village but of all the neighbouring 
villages as well. She must know how to serve all visitors and the 
various chiefs of her own village according to their rank. Her husband 
is chosen for her by the talking chiefs and their wives, who also serve 
as counsellors and chaperones. Service and self-denial are two out¬ 
standing personality traits that have to be cultivated by the taupo. 
Failure to maintain these standards leads to prompt punishment. 
As a taupoj however, she receives a portion of the chief’s wealth, a court 
of maids, respect and courtesy from the wives of the chiefs, and honour 
from the entire community. 

Likewise the eldest son of the chief is given special training and 
consideration. Indeed, since there are classes in the society, children 
on each social level have experiences and are subject to cultural 
pressures which are peculiarly their own. Even among preliterates, 
then, culture differences lead to variations in personality. 

It is even more true in modern society that culture produces variety 
as well as uniformity of personality traits. Especially is this true in 
the United States, partly because the culture is not whole cloth but 
instead a patchwork of many different pieces. It is one thing for a 
child to grow up among the “ Pennsylvania Dutch ”, another for him 
to be reared among the Utah Mormons, and quite another still for him 
to be educated among the California Molokans, to mention only a 
few of the special cultures found in the United States. 

Even in other modern countries where the culture is more homo¬ 
geneous, there is still variety. Modern culture is so vast that no 
individual can encompass it entirely ; what the child experiences 
depends on the portion of the total culture with which he is brought 
in contact. Since particular groups act as custodians for certain 
portions of the social heritage, what the child learns depends on the 
groups with which he is identified. A child will be affected, for 
instance, by the social class to which he belongs. He may acquire 
the culture of an aristocrat or that of a crofter. If the class barriers 
are not too high, a person may later in life move from one class to 
another and thus come under the influence of a new body of culture. 

Again, the sort of home a child comes from gives him a certain 
stamp. He may become a Huckleberry Finn or a Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy. His play groups will mould him, too. He may acquire the 
culture of a Boy Scout or the culture of a captain of an alley gang. 
His religious group will also shape him. He may learn to attend 
Mass and the confessional, or to keep the Passover and say Kaddish, 
or to attend Wednesday night prayer meeting. Later, the schools 
will likewise make their contribution. He may learn to make musical 
instruments as well as to play them, if in childhood he attends a pro¬ 
gressive school. It is safe to say that he would not acquire this culture 
at a rural elementary school. Later, the college he chooses further 
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determines his cultural patterns. He gets one set of patterns if he goes 
to Pitman’s Business School, a different set if he goes to Oxford and 
yet another if he goes to a technical college. We may mention finally 
the influence of the occupational group he joins. The facts, habits, 
and attitudes he acquires if he becomes a soldier will not be those he 
would add if he became a priest, or an engineer, or a farmer, or a 
teacher. These examples emphasise the point that a complex culture 
such as ours is capable of producing a very large assortment of 
personalities. 


SUMMARY 

Confronting the child at birth is a ready-made culture. To its influence 
he must submit. The relationship, to be sure, is not entirely a one-sided 
affair. Each child is a dynamic individual with a unique way of responding 
to stimuli. The figure of speech of the potter and the clay, which is usually 
employed to picture the process of socialisation, is a poor one ; but even so, 
in the give-and-take process which does exist, the odds are overwhelmingly 
on the side of culture. 

What the child gets from his culture are things such as clothes, tools, and 
skilb like speech and occupations. These have both a direct and an indirect 
effect on his personality. In addition, culture undertakes specifically to shape 
his attitudes and habits through such avenues of influence as folkways, cus¬ 
toms, and group ideals. In this chapter, these aspects of culture have been 
grouped unden the two heads, material and non-material, and the bearing 
of each on personality has been indicated. As for the former, examples have 
been provided of the influence of the technology of plumbing on the forma¬ 
tion of habits and attitudes favourable to cleanliness and the relation of time¬ 
pieces to punctuality. As for the connection between non-material culture 
and personality, speech afforded an instructive example, both as a personality 
trait in its own right and as a medium for the acquisition of other traits. 
Most important in their effect on the human personality, however, are the 
larger patterns of culture known as social institutions. The reader has seen 
how influential they are in determining whether persons are submissive or 
assertive, hospitable or inhospitable, religious or unbelievers. 

^ Human beings are alike the world over in their fundamental needs and 
functions ; on this account human nature is basically the same everywhere. 
But the way in which these basic drives are satisfied varies enormously, dif¬ 
ferent cultures giving different direction to their expression. The result is 
that, for any basic trait, like anger, the direction and degree of expression 
vary amazingly as one passes from one society to another. It may be true 
that human nature never changes in that men always show the anger, or 
fighting, impulse ; it is everlastingly changing, however, in respect to the 
things for which men are willing to fight. No one would have difficulty 
in distinguishing a cold-blooded Comanche warrior from a Quaker fighting 
for peace. 

To ask how the child acquires his culture is to ask how he learns. TJfie 
process is not entirely clear, but it is essentially one of conditioning.^ From 
a practical point of view it is helpful to think of the child as confronted with 
certain cultural models which he either consciously or unconsciously follows. 
How these models function was seen in the case of the child acquiring his 

,, ^ The process was discussed more fully from another point of view in Chapter VI, 
Group and Personality 
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rd^on in an orthodox Catholic home. The experience is partly one of 
definite instruction by parents and other persons (custodians of culture)^ and 
partly one of suggestions released by the cultural ndlieu itself. 

There is in every culture what might be called a division of learning. 
That is, individuals come under different aspects of the social heritage, so 
learn different things and develop distinctive personalities. Many factors 
determine the phases of culture an individual will experience, but in general 
it may be said that the governing one is the individual’s group afEliations. 
Thus, men and women among the Australian aborigines belong to separate 
groups, each having its own special experiences. The men belong to religious 
clubs from which the women are excluded. The men invoke hoaxes to keep 
women afraid and timid. The sound of a bull-roarer, which the men make, 
is attributed by the women to the tribal deities. A comparable example in 
our society might be the exclusion of women from certain political clubs. 
However this may be, it is true that what an individual becomes depends 
on the groups in which he participates, particularly when culture is as vast 
and complex as ours to-day. Since different individuals in the same society 
have distinctive cultural experiences, they develop dissimilar traits of 
personality. 

Having reviewed the content of the present chapter, it might be well to 
cast a glance back at the two preceding chapters also, since the three chap¬ 
ters together form a unit. Our central problem thus far in Part III has 
been to account for the personality which any given human being develops. 
There is no accounting for a given person without reference to all four factors 
which play a part in his life : heredity, geography, inter-personal relations 
(group), and culture. In actual experience, of course, the four factors work 
together, fusing into a whole, so that separation of the various parts is, no 
longer possible. Even so, we are often curious to know what proportion of 
each ingredient went into the making of particular traits. 

It is well to note that the same personality trait can often be produced 
by varying any one of the four components. The trait of dominance, or 
leadership, may be due to inherited and constitutional causes affecting the 
glands. Some children observed in the nursery school are aggressive at a 
very tender age, before the environment has had a chance to influence them 
much in this way. But a child who is not dominant naturally may become 
aggressive because of too much domination at home, or because of ridicule 
by the gang ; that is, because of inter-personal, or group, factors. Again, 
a child who is normally not very assertive may perhaps be rendered more 
energetic by environmental pressures, such as the frequent prospect of famine or 
constant danger from attack by wild animals, as may be the case in primitive 
society.^ Finally, training or cultural experience may convert a submissive 
child into ao assertive one.* 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PERSONALITY DISORGANISATION 


On January i, 1935, the population of the hospitals for mental 
diseases in the United States was 450,000, or i for every 200 adults 
over 20 years of age. The chances of an individual’s being placed 
in a hospital for the insane are about i in 15. Such calculations 
have been carried out more accurately for New York and Massa¬ 
chusetts, where hospitalisation facilities are somewhat more generous 
than in other states. The chances in these states of a boy or a girl of 
high-school age being placed in a hospital for the insane some time 
during his or her life are about i in 20. The probability of developing 
a serious mental disorder, whether sent to a hospital or not, is even 
greater—nearer i in 10. 


TABLE 6 


Number of Mental Defectives and Persons of 

Unsound 

Mind 

IN England and Wales on January i, 

>950 * 


Mental E)efecti\’e:s ^ 



Certified under Acts . . . . . 


• 58,585 

Under statutory supervision . . . . 


• 47,588 

Others ........ 


*,529 

Number to be dealt with . . . . 


1,773 

Total number of notified 


Mental Defectives ..... 


• *09,475 

Persons of Unsound Mind ^ . 


147,288 


* From Annual Abstract of Statistics^ *936-50, pp. 46 and 47 (London, 1952). 


In 1946, one in every 176 persons in England and Wales were 
mentally deranged. 

No other type of sickness, indeed, perhaps no other problem of 
any kind, causes so much anguish to families as mental illness. The 
grief is no doubt justified in part. A mental patient is often in a 
peculiar situation. Like a child, he may be unable to help with his 
problem. Even more distressing, he may be unable to communicate 
meaningfully, hence we feel completely cut off from him. But much 
of the family’s distress is generally due to misconceptions of one sort 
or another. Insanity is just another form of illness, no more reprehen¬ 
sible than physical disease and sometimes only the consequence of 
such disease. Ignorance of this fact is in large measure responsible 
for the widespread feeling that there is something shameful about 

^ “ Mental defectiveness ” being defined as a condition of arrested or incomplete 
development of mind before the age of 18 years, whether arising from inherent 
causes or induced by disease or injury. 

* “ Persons of unsound mind ” are suffering from mental disorder acquired 
generally later in life. 

The table shows cases reported voluntarily only. 
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mental disorders. There is also the mistaken notion that insanity 
necessarily reflects unfavourably on the family stock. It is not suffi¬ 
ciently understood that insanity may have its roots in experience as 
well as in heredity. As we shall sec below, mental disorders may be 
due to factors in an individual’s natural environment, group relations, 
or cultural experience, as well as in his heredity. Personality is shaped 
by all four factors ; it does not seem plausible that all mental disorders 
would be due to hereditary factors only. It is of the utmost importance 
therefore for the student of sociology to consider this problem of 
personality disorganisation. 

Nature of Mental Disorders 
Varieties of Social Maladjustments 

There are a number of different types of abnormal individuals in 
society. The insane, who make up one of these groups, are better 
understood if they are set off against the feeble-minded, with whom 
they are often wrongly identified. The feeble-minded are lacking in 
intelligence ; theirs is a problem of quantity of mental power. In¬ 
sanity, in contradistinction, has reference to the quality of mental life. 
The feeble-minded may be compared to a motor vehicle which has a 
very small number of cylinders and spark plugs ; whereas in the insane 
the number of cylinders and spark plugs may be large, but for one 
reason or another they miss fire. It will be seen from this that bright, 
powerful minds may go awry. 

It is clarifying, also, to distinguish between the insane and the 
anti-social, such as criminals and prostitutes. There is no necessary 
relationship between these two types of abnormals. The anti-social 
arc predatory and do harm to social life. Those who develop a mental 
disorder may become anti-social; they may, for instance, become 
criminal. Healy observed that one of the principal causes of delin¬ 
quency among children is mental conflict, or intense worry. ^ Likewise 
the tables may be turned, and a person may develop a mental disorder 
because of some social transgression, like stealing, about which he later 
feels ashamed. Of this the reader will see more later. But here it 
should be noted that the interrelationship between insanity and anti¬ 
social conduct is not an essential one. As has already been suggested, 
most criminals are normal individuals, so far as their mentality is 
concerned. Their transgression means only that they have developed 
along different lines from those persons who keep within the law, and 
consequently have different attitudes and reactions. Likewise, many 
individuals with peculiar mental twists, far from being harmful to the 
community, are very useful. In a later chapter on religion, the reader 
will see this is often true of the shaman, or medicine man, in primitive 
society. Among us there are not a few individuals of great social 

^ William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, Mmkd Conflicts and Misconduct (Boston, 
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worth who are very peculiar in their personalities. A greatly wounded 
ego may be responsible for a good deal of social achievement; the 
man who is perfectly adjusted may lack ambition, but the neurotic 
individual may find in his dissatisfaction and restlessness a tremendous 
source of energy that drives him on to achievement. There may be 
some social benefits accruing from personality disorganisation. A 
good deal depends on the type and degree of disorganisation, as well 
as on the total configuration of the individual’s life. The problem is 
a complicated one. 

When is a Person Psychopathic ? Light on this problem can be had 
by further reference to the criminal. It will be recalled that no sharp 
line divides the criminal from the non-criminal. There is experi¬ 
mental evidence to show that most children will steal if the provocation 
is great enough. Honesty is a matter of degree. In the same way 
sanity is a matter of degree. The insane do not constitute a separate 
species. The traits they show are manifested by normal beings, too, 
only in milder form. To cite but a single instance, a person who 
imagines he is Caesar or Napoleon is said by the psychiatrist to be a 
paranoiac with a grandiose complex ; yet most people indulge in day¬ 
dreams and like to imagine on occasion that they occupy positions 
of great power and importance. Insanity is thus a matter of differ¬ 
ences in degree, not a matter of differences in kind. The insane, 
indeed, serve a useful purpose ; through them, as through a micro¬ 
scope, we see our weaknesses magnified. 

There is another aspect of insanity worth noting, and again a useful 
comparison may be made with crime. The criminal is not anti-social 
at all times and in every aspect of his experience ; his criminal be¬ 
haviour may be only a small part of his total activity. Likewise, an 
insane person is not necessarily peculiar in every particular. His 
illness may be limited to only a single aspect of his personality. In 
all other respects he may be perfectly normal. A person may have a 
neurosis and yet carry on fairly well otherwise. As recent studies by 
mental hygienists have shown, the annals of literature contain the 
names of many men like Ruskin, Poe, De Quincey, Whitman, Nietzsche, 
Southey, Rousseau, Cowper, and Schopenhauer, who combined 
eminence with a mental disorder.^ 

In general, it may be said that persons are psychopathic when they 
respond to stimuli in a confused or distorted manner. We compare 
them with ourselves, that is, with what we expect, and if they deviate 
widely we class them as abnormal. If the disorders are slight they are 
called neuroses, or simply nervousness. Those that are more serious, 
or which incapacitate the individual for life in society, are called 

^ Louise A. Nelson, “ Why John Ruskin Never Learned how to Live Menial 
Hygiene^ vol. 12, pp. 673-705, October, 1928; Paul C. Squires, “The Case of 
Dickens ”, Journal of Abnormal and Social P^hology, vol. 30, p. 468, July-Scptcmbcr,^ 
1935; W, H, Wilenski, John Ruskin (London, 1933). 
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psychoses by the physician and insanity by the layman* The early 
psychiatrists were concerned with working out elaborate classifications^ 
which became almost as numerous as the psychiatrists. The scientific 
study of mental disorders being rather recent, much understanding is 
still to be desired regarding them ; one writer reports concerning 
schizophrenia, our most common form of psychosis, that there is much 
confusion as to what it is but that two characteristics are generally 
accepted : ** eccentric ’’ behaviour and seclusiveness (except for the 
catatonic type). Under the circumstances, many authorities think it 
may be better for the present to attend less to cataloguing neuroses and 
psychoses and more to identifying constellations of symptoms among 
such types of behaviour as chronic restlessness or fatigue, deep depres¬ 
sion, hysteria, morbid fears, feelings of persecution, compulsions, 
intense elation, hallucinations, and delusions. The problem of defin¬ 
ing and diagnosing mental disorders is in any case one for the 
psychiatrist, not the sociologist. 


Causes of Mental Disorders 
Organic and Functional Disorders 

There is often a great deal of uncertainty about the causes of mental 
illness. It is known in some cases that the roots of trouble are definitely 
organic. Some of these organic conditions are of an hereditary nature, 
as in Huntington’s chorea and certain types of epilepsy. Others are 
due to factors of the natural environment, such as the disease germ of 
syphilis, capable of causing dementia paralytica. Drugs, other dis¬ 
eases, and physical impairment of certain sorts may affect the con¬ 
stitution in such a way as to disorder the mind. Such factors as 
excessive use of alcohol, encephalitis, brain tumour, artcrio-sclerosis, 
and glandular difficulties, may be responsible for impairing the nervous 
system. 

However, for a great many cases (roughly about half of the total 
number) no physical basis can be found with the instruments of 
diagnosis now available. These cases are therefore called functional 
disorders, and the assumption is that the causes must be sought in 
group and cultural experience rather than in physiology. Even when 
a constitutional basis is present, as in the case of glandular imbalance, 
it is well to remember that the physical condition may be the result 
rather than the cause of the trouble. It was earlier shown that the 
pace of life affects the glands, and this in turn may affect the mind. 
On the other hand, those who emphasise the physical basis of mental 
disorders say that constitutional factors will yet be uncovered in the 
case of the so-called functional disorders, when instruments of diagnosis 
are improved. Moreover, they say, even if constitutional conditions 
are not found, heredity must still be considered'a factor. Their ai^- 
naent is that since some individuals survive stresses that crush others, 
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the difierencc must be due to inherited differences in ability to fesist 
strain. This line of reasoning may have merit; possibly individuals 
do differ in the inherited strength of their nervous systems. But the 
unequal resistance of individuals to stress may also result from differ¬ 
ences in experience and training. Even as the Indian, because of 
his special training, was able to withstand pain better than the white 
man, just so some individuals in our society are better prepared by 
experience to meet the trials of life than others are. This conclusion 
does not mean that the biological factors deserve to be slighted, but 
only that sociology is primarily concerned with exploring the social 
aspects of the problem. 

Studies of the incidence of psychoses among identical twins throw 
some light on this problem. In such cases, as the hereditary factor is 
constant, differences must be due to variations in experience. As part 
of a larger study, Rosanoff ^ investigated the incidence of insanity in 
41 pairs of identical twins and loi pairs of dissimilar twins. Where 
one patient was schizophrenic, the identical twin brother or sister was 
also schizophrenic in 61 per cent of the cases. For dissimilar twins the 
corresponding figure was only 10 per cent. These figures might be 
interpreted as indicating a specific hereditary factor in schizophrenia. 
Yet it is seen that in about one-third of the cases only one twin was 
affected. If heredity were the sole determining factor, both twins 
should have been affected. Also, in interpreting the high incidence 
of psychoses in both members of pairs of identical twins, it might be 
well to consider whether such twins are not more apt to have similar 
experiences than are dissimilar twins. In another study,^ it was found 
that dementia praecox was more common among mothers than fathers 
of dementia praecox patients. If heredity alone were responsible, the 
number of psychoses would be the same for both parents, since each 
contributes approximately 50 per cent to the child’s heredity. The 
greater incidence among mothers indicates that social factors are 
present, and confirms the point made in a preceding chapter, that 
children are conditioned by their mothers more than by their fathers. 

A number of different kinds of experience may be responsible for 
mental breakdowns. It goes almost without saying that the exper¬ 
iences which lead to mental disorders are those which are painful. 
The individual finds himself in a situation which he violently dislikes. 
He wishes things were different. Wish frustration is thus at the root 
of the difficulty. 

Mental Conflict as a Cause of Disorganisation, During World War I 

^ Aaron Rosanoff et aL, “ The Etiology of the So-called Schizophrenic Psychoses 
with Special Reference to their Occurrence in Twins **, The American Journal of 
Psychiatryf vol, 91, pp. 247-86, September, 1934. 

* Horatio M, Pollack, ^njamin Malzberg, and Raymond G. Fuller, “ Hereditary 
and Environmental Factors in the Causation of Dementia Pracox and Manic- 
Depressive Psychoses ”, Psychiatric Quarterly^ vol. 7, pp. 450-79 ; vol. 8, pp. 77-9, 
337> 553-^ ; vol. 9, pp. 129-42, 287-96, July, 1933 ; January, April, and July, 1934. 
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a considerable number of soldiers experienced ‘‘ shell shock They 
developed disabling symptoms, such as paralysis or blindness, so they 
could no longer serve actively at the front. Medical examination 
would often fail to reveal any physiological bases for these symptoms. 
It therefore appeared that the difficulty was of a psychologic^ sort. 
These men were afraid of war. They were overwhelmed with the 
horror of mutilation and death. They wished greatly to run away. 
But they were soldiers with a duty to perform. If they deserted they 
would be branded cowards. They could not stand the thought of 
such disgrace. Here was a powerful clash of wishes. In these cases 
the problem was solved, unconsciously, by taking on physical symp¬ 
toms which are acceptable excuses for inaction in our culture. After 
the Armistice, there were many sudden cures. 

A clash of irreconcilable desires produces what is known as a 
mental conflict. Since human desires are for the most part socially 
determined, mental conflicts are the products of experience. Indeed, 
mental conflicts often merely reflect conflicts that exist in culture 
itself. In the case of the war neuroses described above, the cultural 
factors are very plain. On the one hand our culture, unlike many 
primitive cultures, shields individuals from pain ; on the other hand 
we have the idea that a man is a coward if he runs away from the 
enemy, who may hurt him. The strength of the cultural pressures 
is important, as may be seen from the fact that there were relatively 
more cases of shell shock among British than French soldiers. French 
soldiers who felt afraid were more likely to say so, not so likely to 
feel ashamed of their fear. This reflects a real difference in the teach¬ 
ings of the two cultures—a difference which gets its significance from 
the fact that the sense of shame plays an important part in mental 
breakdown. Sherman goes so far as to say it is doubtful if a psychosis 
ever develops unless there are strong feelings of guilt. ^ 

Common mental conflicts in our culture have to do with sex, 
money, religion, and social status. These are the things with which 
we are greatly concerned. They are the things, too, round which 
society places stringent taboos. For example, in regard to sex educa¬ 
tion our culture by and large has long favoured “ the conspiracy of 
silence ”, Many children as a result grow up with wrong and 
harmful attitudes, which in turn lead to conflicts. Likewise, the 
conflict of science and fundamentalist religion finds its counterpart 
in the mental conflicts of certain individuals. Religious ideas concern¬ 
ing sin are also partly responsible for the feelings of guilt which indivi¬ 
duals may have and which, as has been shown, underlie their mental 
distress. Conflicts centring round money, or occupation, or social 
position are likewise culturally determined. Economic depressions 
cause mental anguish on a large scale. 

The way in which social experience operates to produce a mental 
^ Mandcl Sherman, Mental Hygiene and Education (New York, 1934). 
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conflict may be illustrated by the case of Hans, a five-year-old boy 
who developed a phobia for streets, horses, and moving-vans.^ Hans, 
like little boys generally, had a close relationship with his mother, but 
in Hans’ case this was intensified by his mother’s excessive display of 
affection for him. As he grew older and began to show a more 
definite and conscious interest in sex, his relationship with his mother 
changed abruptly. He was curious about reproduction, but instead 
of getting the facts, he was told the familiar fable about the stork. 
His natural interest in his own sex anatomy was baulked by his mother. 
On one occasion she threatened him with castration if he engaged 
in auto-erotic practices. When Hans was three and a half years old, 
a baby sister arrived. He was very jealous of her, and whenever 
anyone praised her, he would declare scornfully : “ But she hasn’t 
got any teeth yet ! ” Shortly after, he was taken ill, and in his fever 
was heard to say : But I don’t want a little sister ! ” Here we see 
the elements of Hans’ conflict: on the one hand his strong desire for 
his mother’s affection, and on the other, his rejection by her. His 
longing for his mother, which he had unsatisfactorily repressed, was 
manifested first as a generalised morbid anxiety, and then attached 
to a series of objects, such as the horse and the moving-van. 

Culture and Personality Disorganisation 

The above case suggests that no psychosis can be understood with¬ 
out knowledge of the individual’s past. A detailed life history is 
needed, in which the principal experiences which have shaped the 
personality are recorded. Especially important are the experiences 
of the early years centring in family life. Only in this way may the 
social situations which have left their disfiguring marks on personality 
be revealed. 

The student of sociology needs to note that behind all parents 
and all children are great cultural forces ; Hans’ mother and father 
merely gave expression to the traditional sex taboos of our society. 
It is true, as Alexander says, that “ the main aim is to understand each 
individual in terms of his own life history but even so, often this 
history cannot be adequately appreciated without taking the larger 
cultural forces into account. It is even more true that unless we know 
the culture we cannot understand why the number of boys who develop 
certain disorders is greater in some societies than in others. It is 
therefore important to consider the larger aspects of the problem. It 
is worth inquiring why some societies have a great deal of mental 
disorganisation, and why others have very little. 

‘ Sigmund Freud, “ Analysis of a Phobia in a Five-year-old Boy Collected 
Papersy voL 3 (London, 1925), pp, 149-289. 

* Franz Alexander, “ Psychoanalysis and Social Disoiganisation ”, Americm 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 42, pp. 781-95, May, 1937. 
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Mental Disorders in Primitive Society 

A most illuminating approach to the problem of personality dis¬ 
organisation is through the study of comparative cultures. The 
evidence, unfortunately, is not all it might be. Few peoples keep 
accurate records, or for that matter even have hospitals for the insane. 
Many of the available accounts are clearly impressionistic, not factual. 
Even with all these limitations, the evidence is highly suggestive of the 
importance of the cultural milieu in the production of psychoses. , 
Faris reports the relative absence of insanity among the Congo 
Bantu of the Equatorial Rain Forest. He visited four large hospit^ 
which draw patients from a wide area in this region, inquiring as to 
the extent of schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychoses, our two 
chief forms of insanity. There were no records of even a single case, 
and no member of Ae staff could recall ever having heard of one. 
To the natives of the villages, Faris tried to explain the symptoms, 
but they seemed to mean nothing to these peoples. Faris therefore 
concludes that “ such disorders are very rare and possibly do not 
occur Likewise, it is the general opinion that the graver psychoses 
were certainly rare among the American Indians. Benedict re¬ 
ports that suicide is not only unknown among the Zuni, but it is 
incomprehensible to them as well. ‘‘ The more particularly you 
illustrate the practice of suicide to a Zuni audience, the more politely 
and smilingly incredulous they become.” * 

Such reports make it plausible to believe that the state of culture 
has something to do with the state of mind. Faris explains the absence 
of schizophrenia among the Bantus largely on the ground that there 
is no sharp competition for status among them. Every person has his 
place in the society and feels secure. It has been suggested by another 
writer that cultural isolation always underlies schizophrenia.^ Thus, 
prisoners in solitary confinement often show schizoid traits ; frequently, 
long-term prisoners, far from showing pleasure at the expiration of 
their sentences, ask to be returned to their cells. Having been cut 
off from normal group contacts, they develop seclusive personality 
traits much like those of schizophrenics. A culture like the Bantu, 
which provides its members with intimate contacts and social security, 
would be relatively free from the isolating situations productive of 
schizophrenia. 

The last observation suggests that possibly there are type conflicts. 
Perhaps cultures have their own characteristic disorders reflecting 
distinctive cultural influences. We learn from Thomas that Bantu 
culture puts a great premium on oratory, so nearly all the men are 
fluent in their speech. As a result the most widespread form of 

^ Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature (London, 1937), p. 288. 

Ruth Ben^ict, Patterns of Culture (London, 1935), p. 85. 

Robert E. L. Faris, “ Cultural Isolation and the Schizophrenic Personality ”, 
Journal of Sodohg^, vol pp. September, 1934. 
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nervousness is the anxiety found in youths who realise they cannot 
become finished speakers.^ 

Instructive, too, is the situation among the Eastern Cree. They 
are a particularly gentle, peaceful people. Among them bloodshed 
is severely frowned upon, and murder is entirely unknown. But they 
are exceedingly low in the scale of material culture and lead a pre¬ 
carious existence. When famine strikes them, as it often does, they 
become cannibalistic. Because of the strong taboos on human flesh 
and the essential gentleness of the culture generally, it is not surprising 
that mental conflicts should result from this situation. The principal 
disorder of the Cree is the Wihtiko psychosis, in which there is a psycho¬ 
pathic craving for human flesh, accompanied by the delusion that one 
has been transformed into a Wihtiko, a greatly feared folklore being 
who is himself cannibalistic. Here is an unusually clear case of the 
psychosis rising from the cultural milieu. This disorder is not known 
to occur elsewhere. 

Hysteria is very widely found among primitives and appears to be 
no respecter of levels of culture. This disorder appears chiefly among 
women, which might lead one to suspect a biological cause ; yet 
curiously enough, a cultural basis is suggested by the fact that men are 
the chief victims in certain societies. Among the Fuegians hysterical 
outbreaks occur largely among men in early middle life.^ We may 
conclude that (i) some societies show more insanity than others ; (2) 
certain mental disorders are characteristic of particular cultures and 
issue from peculiar aspects of the social situation ; and (3) even mental 
disorders, like hysteria, which are widespread, show variations in 
pattern and incidence in different cultures.* 

Cultural Factors Unfavourable to Mental Health 

How shall the fact that some cultures have more insanity than 
others be accounted for ? So far as the cultural situation is concerned, 
there seem to be at least two different kinds of conditions which are 
favourable to the production of aberrant personality. First, a culture 
may make excessive demands on individuals, as when it is expected that 
all Bantus be orators, all English soldiers fearless, or all starving Crees 
acquiescent. Second, a society may be divided against itself culturally. 
This is true in the United States, for example, where a number of 

^ W. I. Thomas, Primitive Society, p. 55. 

*J. M. Cooper, “Mental Disease Situations in Certain Cultures’*, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 29, pp. 10-17, April-June, 1934. 

• Hallowell is of the opinion that the validity of such hypotheses must remain in 
doubt until we have (i) reliable diagnosis of individual cases in various cultures 
and (2) accurate data in respect to the relative incidence of different types of dis¬ 
orders in different cultures. (A. Irving Hallowell, “ Culture and Mental Disorder **, 
Jowmal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 29, p. 2, April-June, 1934.) While 
it is true that precise measurements of the relative frequency of mental disorders 
in different cultures cannot be made at present, it is stiU possible to make gross 
comparisons based on evidence supplied by ethnologists and sociologists* 
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different cultures live side by side, competing with one another. 
Rapid social change in a culture has much the same effect, since it 
creates new ideas and new standards which may be at variance with 
the old, which also persist. There are so many different ideas of what 
is right, of what is true, in our society that individuals frequently find 
it difficult to develop an integrated personality. Even within one’s 
own family there may be a bewildering array of sentiments and 
loyalties, as Mead ^ so strikingly indicates : 

. . . the girl’s father may be a Presbyterian, an imperialist, a vegetarian, 
a teetotaler—a believer in the open shop and a high tariff, who believes 
that woman’s place is in the home, that young girls should . . . not smoke, 
nor go riding with young men in the evening. But her mother’s father 
may be a Low Episcopalian, a believer in high living, a strong advocate 
of States’ Rights and the Monroe Doctrine, who reads Rabelais, likes to 
go to musical shows and horse races. Her aunt is an agnostic, an ardent 
advocate of woman’s rights, an internationalist who rests all her hopes on 
Esperanto, is devoted to Bernard Shaw, and spends her spare time in cam¬ 
paigns of anti-vivisection. Her elder brother, whom she admires exceedingly, 
has just sp)ent two years at Oxford. He is an Anglo-Catholic, an enthusiast 
concerning all things mediaeval, writes mystical poetry, reads Chesterton, and 
means to devote his life to seeking for the lost secret of mediaeval stained 
glass. Her mother’s younger brother is an engineer, a strict materialist, 
who never recovered from reading Haeckel in his youth ; he scorns art, 
believes that science will save the world, scoffs at everything that was said 
and thought before the nineteenth century, and ruins his health by experi¬ 
ments in the scientific elimination of sleep. Her mother is of a quietistic 
frame of mind, very much interested in Indian philosophy, a pacifist, a strict 
non-participator in life, who in spite of her daughter’s devotion to her, will 
not make any move to enlist her enthusiasms. And this may be within the 
girl’s own household. Add to it the groups represented, defended, advo¬ 
cated by her friends, her teachers, and the books she reads by accident, and 
the list of possible enthusiasms, of suggested allegiances, incompatible with 
one another, becomes appalling. 

The situation is, indeed, even more complicated than that 
described. While the members of this family show a great variety 
of attitudes, the attitudes are doubtless not so consistent and unified 
as they are made to appear. For instance, the father may be an 
imperialist, yet in actual wartime vigorously oppose conscription if 
it includes his own son ; the pacifist mother, once her own country is 
involved, may be convinced this is the war to end all wars and regrets 
that she has only one son to give to her country. The heterogeneous 
nature of our culture is reflected not only in the great variety of 
attitudes that are held by different persons, but also in the contradictory 
and conflicting attitudes of the same individual. Cultural contra¬ 
dictions in society become mental conflicts in individuals and the 
source of mental disorders. 

Culture Conflicts in Modern Society, This point has been well 

^ Maigaret Mead, The South Seas, pp. 202-3. Copyright, 1928, 1930, 1935, 1939, 
by Margaret Mead. By permission of William Morrow & Company, Inc. 
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developed by Homey,^ who shows that despite variations due to 
differences in heredity and life experiences, neurotic persons in our 
society are essentially alike. They are alike because they are produced 
by conflicts which arc general in our culture. Neurotics arc torn 
between aggressiveness and timidity, between the making of excessive 
demands and the fear of failure, between striving for status and feelings 
of inferiority. In much the same manner our culture is divided 
against itself. On the one hand it teaches the transcendent value of 
brotherly love, of friendship, and unselfishness. The way to find 
happiness, we are told, is to live for others, not for self. On the other 
hand, our culture stresses intense individual competition. Whether it 
be in school, in business, or in sports, we are engaged in a contest for 
superiority over others. To get to the top is the goal, and this involves 
leaving others at the bottom. One man’s success is another man’s 
failure. A result of such competition is the growth of hostility between 
individuals ; another is fear lest one fail. The latter may be parti¬ 
cularly pronounced, since the chances of failing are much greater than 
the chances of succeeding. The fear of failure, moreover, is intensified 
by our false ideology ; if an individual fails, we are apt to say it was 
his own fault, a sign of some inadequacy on his part. The roles of 
luck, exploitation, and circumstances are largely ignored. The belief 
that one has failed leads to lowered self-esteem and a sense of isolation 
fix)m others that is painful. 

A second basic cleavage in our culture is the intense stimulation of 
desires and the limitations imposed on satisfying the desires. For 
example, our culture uses numerous methods like high-pressure 
advertising and instalment buying to whet the human appetite for 
more goods and satisfactions, that is, for a higher standard of living. 
But it is much easier to create wants than to supply the means of 
satisfying them. To widen the gap between what people want and 
what they actually have or can reasonably expect to have is to make 
for widespread discontent and nervousness. All of us are, of course, 
exposed to these contradictions in our culture, but those who, for one 
reason or another, experience the conflicts of our culture in accentuated 
form are likely to become neurotic. They may be called, says Homey, 
“ the stepchildren of our culture 

The Ecology of Mental Disorders in Chicago, This thesis gets factual 
support from a study of the distribution of mental disorders in Chicago,* 
which shows a dynamic association between the cultural areas of the 
city and the mental health of the populations occupying them. The 
investigation covered 7,069 first admissions to Cook County Psycho¬ 
pathic Hospital, 1930-1 ; 28,763 Chicago cases admitted to four state 

^ Karen Homey, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time^ Chap, xv, “ Culture and 
Neurosis” (London, 1937). 

• Robert E. L. F£uis and H, Warren Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas 
(Chicago, 1939). 
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Fig. 5.— ^The Distribution of Mental Disorders in Chicago. 

Faris and Dunham> Mental Disorders in Urban Areas, Map V (Univ. of Chicago Press). 
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institutions, 1922-34 ; and 6,101 private hospital cases from the eight 
largest private hospitals in Chicago, 1922-34. The addresses of these 
patients were plotted on a map. Ratios of mental disorders for the 
various neighbourhoods were then obtained by computing the number 
of cases in the area per 100,000 population 15 years old and over. The 
ratios ranged from 48 to 499 ; that is, the neighbourhood with the 
greatest proportion of commitments for mental disorders had more than 
ten times the ratio of the district with the lowest proportion. There 
was a regular decrease in the relative number of cases as one moved 
from the centre of the city out towards the periphery. Concentration 
of high rates were found in the rooming-house districts, in the area of 
homeless men, in certain Negro areas, and in the slum districts of the 
foreign-born. The lowest rates occurred in the residential districts 
of the upper income groups. The high Negro rate does not indicate 
a racial factor, for considerable variation in the rate appeared within 
the area, the highest being in the most deteriorated areas. The areas 
characterised by high rates of mental disorganisation are also the ones 
which have been shown by other studies to be marked by high rates 
of social disorganisation, that is, by high rates of poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment, infant mortality, disease, and the like.^ The thesis that conflict 
in personal life tends to increase the probabilities of becoming neurotic 
gets support also from the figures on the relation of marital status and 
insanity. Fig. 6 shows the rates for first admissions to hospitals for 
the insane to be considerably greater for the divorced population than 
for the married population. 

If these observations on the relation of culture to insanity arc 
correct, then it follows that the amount of mental health in a society 
will be correlated with the degree to which its culture is simple, unified, 
positive, and consistent with original nature. This thesis is receiving 
increasing support from accumulating evidence. It seems to be borne 
out by the testimony already supplied. It is also buttressed by a 
particularly revealing study of the mental life of inhabitants in five 
different American communities.® The conditions described in the 
following paragraphs are as of 1929, when the study was completed. 

^Mental Health in Five Commumties of Varying Cultural Complexity. 
Thtsic settlements arc in hollows in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia, about 150 miles from Washington. A l^ard-surfaced road 
leads up to th^ base of the moimtain and runs past Briarsville, the first 
^ the hollows* Extending progressively back into the mountains are 
the other coiptmuities: Rigby^ Oakton, Needles, and Colvin. 
Al^ugh Golvm HoBow was dight miles removed from the high- 
iWiiy, ^ e^tivdy iaDtaied from the outdde vmM* The invest!* 
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gators had to go up hazardous trails on horseback, and then walk 
the rest of the way. When they finally reached their destination, they 
came upon a community that had seldom been visited by outsiders 
in the period of more than loo years since the first Anglo-Saxons had 
come up to settle there. Although ex-President Herbert Hoover had 
a camp only ten miles away, the residents of Colvin Hollow had never 
heard of him. There were no social agencies of any kind in the 



Fig. 6 .— Number of First Admissions to State Mental Hospitals in the United 
States during 1933, by Marital Status, expressed as rate per 100,000 of 
the General Population of those of Corresponding Marital Status as 
of 1930. 

The married have a more favourable rate tlian others. Selection of more favour- 

the married and the 
the widowed. From 
1938), p. 7 o» Fig. 9. 


able ty^ for marriage might explain the difference between 
single, out would hardly accoimt for the higher rate among 
Landk and Page, Modem Society cmd Mental Disease (New York, 


conimuiuty. No one could read or write. The English spoken was 
£%abethan» There were scattered families of from five to eleven 
jmmhen living in mud-plastercd one-room huts. For food they 
> ^^ded largely on the little maize and cabbage they grew in small 
13 ie people of Colvin grew enough food to supply their 
I hfEmcib there was no starvation. They were undernourished but 
thanks to the vitamin Content of cabbage. The 
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nearest general store and telephone were at Oakton, five mUcs away, 
but these were utilised only very rarely. Without multiplying details, 
it may be said that the rest of Colvin Hollow was in keeping with this 
picture of a very rudimentary existence. 

As one moves down from Colvin Hollow, the communities become 
increasingly modern. Needles, for example, has some farms. A few 
of the citizens are literate. There is a combined school and church in 
the community. Oakton, next down the line, has a general store with 
a telephone. Rigby has still more social development; and Briars- 
ville, at the foot of the mountain, is a small farm and sawmill town. 
It boasts the usual social institutions of our culture ; a fine school, 
church, shops. There are cars, radio sets, and a daily newspaper. 

Here are five communities in a series of increasing cultural com¬ 
plexity. How do the inhabitants compare in stability of personality ? 
The investigators discovered that evidences of neuroses increased as 
they moved from Colvin Hollow to the outside world. Why so? 
Sherman explains it in terms of the cultural situations. The Colvinites 
were practically without worries. The men did not have to be con¬ 
cerned about losing their jobs. The children had no ambitions which 
could be thwarted. When one youngster was asked what he wanted 
to be, he replied, “ I want to be what I am.” The girls replied they 
were “ goin’ to be ‘ wimmin There was little discipline of the 
children, for there was nothing for the child to break or spoil. Birth 
and death were accepted as natural and caused little emotional 
distress. The investigators asked the children in the five Hollows 
what they would like to have. The only two wants expressed in 
Colvin Hollow were for chewing-tobacco and money, but the children 
had little idea of the value of the latter. The list of things desired 
(and not possessed) grew as the questioners moved out towards the 
periphery. And, as already indicated, so did the amount of mental 
anguish. These communities would seem almost to have been made 
to order for the purpose of showing the close connection between the 
state of culture and the amoimt of mental disorder in a society. 

Ingidenge of Insanity 

Is insanity on the increase ? This question is difficult to answer. 
It is not possible to compare modern with primitive cultures because 
of the great variation in social adjustment found in particular soci^es 
on the two cultural levels. As was shown, intense competition among 
individuals in, a community is favourable to the production of mental 
dik»ders.^ Our own society is cited as one in which competition is 
particularly pronounced, yet in this respect some primitive soefeties 
may eqtial and even surpass us, while in a modern civilisation like that 
of India competitkm is more moderate. Likewhe, some primitive 

tbe emphsm here h on the |) 3 iaae, the pos^ve phsie diecild , 

juMMf lie oveddoM. mime 
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cultures make even greater claims upon human nature than do modem 
societies. It is reported that 85 per cent of the Crees, to whom 
reference was made above, are hysterial.^ The only thing which can 
be said, therefore, is that many primitive societies are better as regards 
mental health than ours, but others are probably as poor and still 
others, perhaps, even worse. Certainly no unilinear evolution in the 
direction of greater mental health or mental illness can be shown. 

Even if the query is limited to Western civilisation, it is not possible 
to answer it satisfactorily. At present the sentiment seems to prevail 
that insanity is increasing in our society. A plausible case for this 



Fig. 7.—Insanity Rates for Urban and Rural Males and Females. 

The chances of becoming insane increase rapidly in the later years of life. The 
chart shows only admissions to hospitals, however, and hence does not show the 
true incidence of insanity since many insane are not hospitalised. From Landis 
and Page, Modem Society and Mental Disease (New York), p. 45. 

position can be built up both on theoretical and on factual grounds. 
As was suggested before, the more complex and confused a culture, 
the more likely mental disorders are to develop. Since our culture is 
considerably more complex than it was a hundred years ago, and 
^ial changes come now with such rapidity that it is difficult to keep 
^ce \nth them, it is easy to believe that the new situation is taking 
an increased toll in the form of maladjustment Because cultural 
devtiopment most pronounced in cities, it would be expected that 

kl. CcK^er, 1^. eii. 
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maladjustment there would be particularly rife. Evidence can be 
produced to support this view. The number of commitments from 
urban areas exceeds that from rural regions. The data scarcely 
support the notion that the rural housewife, toiling arduously in 
isolation, is an easy prey for melancholia. The less completely 
occupied city housewife seems to be a more ready subject for mental 
disorders, as indicated by Fig. 7. 

However, the view that mental disorders are increasing steadily 
has its challengers.^ It is true that there are more patients in hospitals 
than ever before ; that each year sees a large number of persons 
committed ; that often there are not enough institutions to take care 
of all those who should be in them. It is true that the proportion of 
persons receiving institutional care is certainly mounting in many 
countries ; but the proportion may denote not a real increase in the 
incidence of mental disease but just an increase in the percentage of 
cases sent to institutions. That this is an important factor is suggested 
by the situation in China, where both public and private facilities for 
treating the insane are relatively poor. There, we are told, the insane 
are to be found in the universities along with the sane. When a group 
of Chinese students was tested with a modification of the Thurstone 
Neurotic Inventory, it was found that for 855 normal subjects the 
average score was 78*45, which is higher even than the average score 
(64^85) for American abnormal subjects.® This suggests tfiat one has 
to be mentally a great deal worse in China than in the United States 
to receive group attention. The question as to whether there is a 
progressive increase in mental disorders as civilisation becomes more 
complex is thus seen to be an open one. 

Personality Reorganisation 

Whether insanity is increasing or decreasing, the situation is still 
a serious one ; and the question naturally arises as to what can be 
done to ameliorate it. The problem of curing mental disorders is 
one for the psychiatrist and other workers in the field of psychology. 
The sociologist is interested in the question, however, because of its 
many social implications. No attempt will be made to give the details 
of therapy which are within the province of the sciences of the mental 
life ; rather, some of the social approaches and emphases which are 
seemingly pertinent, and which are sometimes overlooked by the 
specialists in psychology, will be briefly indicated. 

The Individual Approach 

One way to attack the problem of mental disorders is to centre 
attention on the individuals who develop them. What can be done 

^ E. Winston, “ The Assumed Increase of Mental Disease American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. 40, pp. 427-40, January, 1935. 

* S. K. Chou and C. Y. Mi, “ Relative Neurotic Tendency of Chinese and 
American Students”, Journal of Social Psychology^ vol. 8, pp. 155-84, May, ig 37. 
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to help such individuals ? One answer is to change the individual; 
another is to change his situation. If A is a square peg in a round 
hole, then either the rough edges can be taken off the peg, or a square 
hole can be found to fit it. Psychoanalysts and psychiatrists usually 
concern themselves with trying to reshape the peg ; they work on 
the individual to change his attitudes and motives and insights by 
getting him to see why he is in trouble and what he must do to get 
out of it. By such methods as the interview, free association, and the 
analysis of dreams the psychologist tries to penetrate into the recesses 
of the person’s past, until the origins and history of the problem are 
fully understood. 

Psychologists generally frown on any attempt to solve the problem 
simply by changing the individual’s environment. They say that 
unless the person’s conflicts are solved, he will carry them into the new 
situation, and the problem will reappear after a time in all its former 
intensity. It is more helpful, therefore, to explore the patient’s inner 
life until he gets some insight into his difficulty ; this is desirable 
regardless of what is done to change the individual’s outer environment 
also. In certain cases, however, satisfactory results are achieved simply 
by effecting a change in the individual’s experience. The Youngs ^ 
report the case of a blind man who was steadily retreating from real 
life because of his handicap. His personality had become most un¬ 
attractive. He had little to do with others. He bordered on schizo¬ 
phrenia when the social worker came upon him. He was taken to a 
club where other individuals with the same physical handicap congre¬ 
gated regularly. There he discovered for the first time how happy 
such people could be. He found them doing all sorts of useful things. 
He noticed how they delighted in the fellowship. The social worker 
saw to it that her protegi was received cordially by the president, and 
by the other members. He was given certain responsibilities in 
connection with the club. This marked the beginning of a new life 
for this man. As he found a group where he was wanted and where 
he was useful, his personality changed. A social point of view replaced 
the introverted private point of view he had had before ; and the 
danger of the psychosis disappeared. 

In the treatment just described, the purpose was to adjust the 
individual to his everyday experience by changing his point of view 
towards the experience. This was accomplished by working on the 
individual’s attitudes, either directly as by psychoanalysis or indirectly 
through a change in his situation, or both. There is still another way 
of solving an individual’s conflict which does not involve an inner 
change at all. The solution consists in putting the individual into a 
situation which is socially acceptable and which obviates the conflict. 
The new situation is special in that it is unusual; but it is not abnormal 

^ Pauline V. and Erie F. Young, “ Mutations of Personality Journal of Applied 
Sociology, vol. 9, pp. 442-9, December, 1925. 
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because it is socially approved, Dollard ^ reports the case of a naan 
who dreaded competition and who was maladjusted in our highly 
competitive society, but who found happiness when he entered a 
monastery. 

The sociologist is particularly interested in the social or situational 
factors involved in the treatment of mental disorders. For this reason 
the preceding paragraphs have emphasised the part which the situation 
plays in social adjustment. Fortunately there is evidence all along the 
line that the significance of the situational factor is being increasingly 
appreciated. In progressive school systems, dull students are being 
educated in groups of their own kind. The most effective way to treat 
delinquent children which has so far been found is to change their 
situations, that is, to place them in foster homes. ^ Even in the treat¬ 
ment of mental patients in institutions there are signs that the situa¬ 
tional approach is being utilised. Marsh,® for example, repeats 
working with schizophrenics, by encouraging them to organise into 
clubs which sponsor activities and programmes. 

The Collective Approach 

The psychologist is interested in treating individuals who have 
mental disorders. What the psychologist frequently fails to recognise 
is that behind these individuals are great cultural forces which produce 
the disorders. It is quite necessary, of course, to deal with individuals 
and cure them, but there is a danger in overlooking the larger causative 
factors. When there are so many persons with mental disorders in our 
society, the question arises as to what can be done to reduce the 
number. To deal with individual patients may not be the most 
effective answer. It might be better to attack the social situations 
responsible for mental disorders, such as lack of wholesome recreational 
opportunities, and racial and religious prejudices. Boys’ clubs, inter¬ 
racial commissions and enlightened programmes of sex education are 
ways of attacking the cultural situation as a whole. Sociologists are 
asking if society itself may not be rightly regarded as sick, when the 
number of maladjusted persons is so high.^ 

In this connection, the recent experience of Russia may be instruc¬ 
tive. Frankwood Williams,® late director of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene in the United States, reported in 1934 after 

^ John Dollard, Criteria for the Life History (New Haven, 1935), pp. 282-4. 

* William Hcaly et al.y Reconstructing Behaviour in Touth (New York, 1929). 

* L. C. Marsh, “ Group Treatment of the Psychoses by the Psychological Equiva¬ 
lent of the Revival ”, Mental Hygiene, vol. 15, p. 328, April, 1931. It may, indeed, 
be observed that the recovery of patients in psychopathic hospitals is due in part 
to the change in their situation, that is, their transfer from the community to the 
hospital, where the environment is more favourable. 

* L. K. Frank, ** Society as the Patient ”, American Journal of Sociology, vol. 42, 
PP- 335 ^ 45 * November, 1936. 

* Frankwood Williams, Russia, Touth, and the Present-day World (New York, 1934), 
P- * 39 - 
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several visits to Russia^ that “ the rate of incidence of nervous and 
mental disease in Russia is falling He gave as the chief reason the 
development of a new social philosophy among the masses, particularly 
in the cities, which led them to feel that they had an important part 
to play in society ; that each individual was of value to the group ; 
that each had a vital contribution to make to the group ; and in turn 
would be cared for by the group. Instead of working for private 
employers, they were now working for the state, which they felt they 
themselves constituted, so that in reality they were working for them¬ 
selves, The state undertook to provide jobs for all able-bodied persons, 
both men and women, to furnish insurance against illness, free medical 
care, and the like. Community day-nurseries were provided for the 
children of working mothers. Expectant mothers were given leave 
with pay for a month both before and after the birth of the child. 
When the mother returned to work she could leave her baby in the 
factory nursery. Every three hours during the day she would be 
allowed half an hour to go to the nursery, don a sterilised gown, and 
nurse her baby. The emphasis, apparently, was placed on human 
values rather than on economic efficiency. 

Dr. Williams talked, while in Moscow, with the head of the 
Scientific Institute for Neuro-Psychiatric Prophylaxis, who reported 
with amazement that he had been searching the hospitals of the city 
for three months for a new case of manic-depressive psychosis to 
demonstrate to his students and had not been able to find one. Dr. 
Williams further observes : “ Probably enough cases of this type have 
been admitted to any one of the mental hospitals in New York City 
this very day to furnish demonstration material to all the medical 
schools of the city and possibly several other cities besides.” 

Sociologists recognise, of course, the great difficulty of securing 
an accurate and objective description of conditions in Soviet Russia. 
Dr. Williams’s report may not be entirely free of unconscious bias 
and distortion, despite his position as a highly respected and competent 
leader of the mental hygiene movement. Moreover, the situation 
described is temporary, since changes are occurring with great rapidity 
in Russia, and not all of them along lines that were first laid down. 
For all this, Dr. Williams’s report is, perhaps, suggestive of the direction 
in which a society may move in order to lessen the incidence of mental 
disorders. Certainly much could be done to reduce the amount of 
individual maladjustment in our own society by setting our cultural 
house in order. In a later chapter ^ detailed attention will be given 
to the fundamental problems involved in adjusting culture to man, 
as well as man to culture. 


» Chapter XXVIII. 
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SUMMARY 

Although every individual who shares group life with others develops 
a personality, the result is not always socially desirable. In some cases this 
is because individuals acquire anti-social attitudes of one sort or another. 
Criminals are in this class. As a group they may be described as people 
who are devoting good minds to poor puiposes. On the contrary, the 
insane, with whom this chapter is concerned, are those whose minds do 
not function normally. Insanity is no respecter of intelligence, occupation, 
race, or social class. It occurs on every social level and in every social 
group with a frequency which is disconcerting. 

Why do personalities go awry in this way ? While in some cases physio¬ 
logical bases are evident, in many unfortunate experience of some sort 
accounts for the difficulty. As a rule the trouble may be traced back to 
early childhood. A crisis of some sort may cause a breakdown in adoles¬ 
cence or adulthood, but such a breakdown is generally only the precipitation 
of a condition that has been building up through the years and which has its 
roots in childhood, usually in early family experiences. If a child has been 
too much sheltered, if he has not been taught to make decisions resolutely, 
if he has been unsuitably intimidated, if he has been deprived of essential 
information, he may later be unable to cope with real life. Likewise, if the 
child feels insecure in his family relations and is rebuffed when he seeks 
to gain such security elsewhere, he may develop habits which are hostile to 
mental balance. These situations are representative of the sort of experience 
that is not conducive to mental health. 

These situations vary not only from family to family within a given cul¬ 
ture, but also between cultures as well. Insanity is absent or rare in some 
societies and common in others. These differences are due to the character 
of the culture. As was indicated, some cultures are non-competitive. Every¬ 
one has his place in the group and feels secure. A caste system such as is 
found in India, for instance, reduces competitive striving and gives indi¬ 
viduals a fixed, secure place in society. Other societies which are competitive 
nevertheless minimise the significance of failure. The Comanche are very 
assertive and compete for honours through exploits. Severe initiation tests 
are set up for the youth who are entering manhood. Yet those who fail 
these tests, the Berdaches, are not sent away in shame. They do work not 
done by other men, but they are not despised for it. Indeed, their achieve¬ 
ments are often lauded. The Catholics in our society have a comparable 
attitude ; although regarding celibacy as the most desirable state, they 
do not condemn marriage. Further, some societies make no important 
demands upon the individual which he cannot meet, while other societies, 
like the Eastern Cree, have standards that lead to mental stress. There are 
still other cultural situations which make either for weal or woe. It was 
concluded that the cultural situation may be regarded as unfavourable to 
mental health if it is too taxing on human nature or if it is divided against 
itself. 

It follows that confficts in any society cannot be understood apart from 
the cultural situation, as was demonstrated by an account of five neigh¬ 
bouring American communities representing different degrees of cultural 
complexity. It was shown that as one moved from the most simple to the 
most complex there was a progressive increase in the amount of nervousness 
and mental instability 

Although mental ill-health might seem to be part of the price which 
mankind must pay for cultural growth, society is not prepared to admit this 
and efforts are being made to cope with the problem. The psychologist 
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and psychiatrist are concerned with the treatment of individual disorders^ 
but the sociologist is interested chiefly in the cultural conditions which 
underlie these disorders and of which the disorders arc only an expression. 
The sociologist thinks there are important implications, for instance, in the 
fact that adolescents suffer more stress and strain in our culture than in 
Samoa. When mental illness assumes such tremendous proportions as it 
does in our society, it does not seem presumptuous to suggest that society 
itself needs attention. 
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information were then sent to the voters, and an effort made to obtain 
signed pledges from the voters to support the local option or anti¬ 
liquor candidates. Once the legislature had been elected, the League 
set to work to secure favourable legislation. Various methods were 
used, typical of lobbying in general but more than usually successful 
because of the power of the League. 

In 1899, offices were opened in a building just across the street from 
the Capitol in Washington, and agents were in constant touch with 
legislative matters affecting the League. Information from the 
League’s point of view was furnished to congressmen, agents attended 
legislative hearings, and in many cases drafted and introduced bills. 
The weapon the League wielded over recalcitrant representatives was 
the threat of defeat at the next election. 

That the League was effective can scarcely be denied. An account 
of the temperance legislation passed by Congress in which the League 
had a hand would fill a large volume. But besides the two outstanding 
victories of the prohibition of interstate shipment of liquor into ‘‘ dry ” 
states in 1913, and the general introduction of Prohibition (1920) 
the League was instrumental in securing the following national 
legislation : 1902, saloon substitutes at army posts ; 1903, prohibition 
of sale of intoxicating liquor at immigration stations ; 1906, Soldiers’ 
Home Canteen Law; 1906, Prohibition enforcement in Indian 

Territory ; 1908, Anti-liquor code for Alaska ; 1909, prohibition of 
the use of the mails for transportation of liquor. 

Propaganda 

As suggested above, the League had also an extensive promotional 
programme, largely propagandistic in nature. For instance, the saloon 
was pictured as the enemy of the child and the home ; as the source of 
all crime, degeneracy and poverty ; indeed, as the epitome of all that 
was vicious in society. The League exploited the recruiting of youth 
by saloons, publishing widely such advertisements as the following : ^ 


WANTED: BOYS FOR CUSTOMERS 

Most of our old customers arc rapidly dropping out. 

Ten committed suicide last week. 

Twenty are in jail—eight in the chain gang. 

Fifteen were sent to the poorhouse. One was hanged. 
Three were sent to the insane asylum. 

Most of the rest arc not worth fooling with ; they have no 
money. 

WE NEED FRESH YOUNG BLOOD 


^ American Issue (Ohio edition), January 11, 1908. 
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Nature of Propaganda, Because one is bombarded on all sides by 
propaganda in our day, it is desirable to understand what propaganda 
is and how it operates. It consists of symbolic influences which are 
exerted upon us to make us think or act in a particular way. Pro¬ 
paganda operates on the principle of the ideo-motor suggestibility of 
persons, the inclination to follow out more or less automatically the 
suggestions that are given. The propagandist has certain interests he 
wishes to promote ; he can promote them if he secures our sup¬ 
port. He knows this and very deliberately sets out to influence us. 
Propaganda is thus consciously directed ; it may sometimes have 
unintended consequences, but it is always deliberate. 

When we are critical about an issue, we consider the pros and cons 
of the situation. Suggestions are balanced by counter-suggestions, as 
we weigh all the evidence. In order to get us to follow a particular 
set of suggestions automatically, it is important for the propagandist 
to keep out all suggestions that run counter to his own. Only one 
side of the story must be presented, the side we are to accept. For 
example, the Anti-Saloon League must not admit that there are any 
benefits whatsoever accruing from^ the use of liquor. It must not 
entertain the suggestion that the use of alcohol in moderation may 
be desirable. Likewise the public utilities in their propaganda point 
out only the undesirable aspects of government ownership and the 
desirable aspects of private management. Propaganda is thus special 
pleading. 

Moreover, the propagandist generally works out of sight, so we 
are influenced without knowing it. While this was not true of the 
Anti-SaJoon League, it is generally the case. A number of years ago, 
for instance, an investigation brought to light the pervasive propaganda 
which the public utility interests in the United States had been carrying 
on for many years. It was found that these interests had succeeded 
in incorporating into the textbooks of the public schools certain 
material which gave a very favourable view of private ownership and 
a very unfavourable view of government ownership. A similar point 
of view was emphasised in college textbooks in economics. Few 
students reading this material would ever suspect that they were 
being victimised unconsciously. Parallels will be found in all other 
modem coimtries. Propaganda, then, may be defined as the con¬ 
scious promotion of emotional attitudes on one side of controversial 
subjects, usually by indirect means. ^ 

Propaganda Techniques, Since propaganda is a symbolic process 
involving conversion by suggestion rather than by such methods as 
violence, bribery, or boycott, the techniques of propaganda revolve 
round the manipulation of symbols. The subject is exceedingly com¬ 
plex and to list all the techniques would require a manual, but it is 

D. JLasswell, R. D. Casey, and B. L. Smith, Propaganda and Prmnoemal 
4 etmties, An axmotsued hibltography. (Minneapolis, 1935*) 
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possible here to cite briefly a few of the fundamental methods by which . 
the propagandist manipulates attitudes. First, repetition is essential. 

“ If you have an idea to put over, keep presenting it incessantly. Keep 
talking (or printing) systematically and persistently.*’ ^ 

Second, do not admit, do not even suggest, that there is any side 
to the question but the one you represent. This means that you must 
distort the evidence. The Anti-Saloon League claimed that between 
6o per cent and loo per cent of all divorce was due to liquor, when as 
a matter of fact drinking is a relatively minor cause of marital infelicity, 
in many cases being merely the result of more deep-seated troubles. 
The public utilities compared the costs of electric power furnished by 
some of the most favourable privately-owned plants with some of the 
poorest municipally-owned ones. Not mentioned was the fact that 
one large community in Florida regularly earned a large enough 
surplus from the sale of power to its citizens to be able to exempt them 
from property taxes. 

Third, cast your cause in the role of the hero, and your opposition 
in the role of the villain. Resort to generalities, emotionalised symbols, 
and stereotypes to build up affection for your hero and hatred towards 
the enemy. The Anti-Saloon League linked God to their cause and 
Satan to the saloon. The public utilities called all those who ques¬ 
tioned the desirability of private ownership “ Socialists ”, “ Com¬ 
munists ”, “ Reds ”. 

Fourth, produce testimonials on behalf of your cause, supplied by 
persons whose names carry a great deal of weight. This brings prestige 
suggestion into pl-y. 

Fifth, “ For the most permanent eventual results, aim your pro¬ 
paganda at the children ; mix it in your pedagogy The 
totalitarian states furnish excellent examples of the application of 
this principle. 

Propaganda has in modern times been lifted from its long- 
established place as a minor factor in social life to a new position as 
a major social force. This growth has been made possible by the 
growth of the sciences of human relations, providing new knowledge 
of how to manipulate human beings ; by the amazing development 
of communication facilities in modern times, including the telegraph, 
the oceanic cable, the telephone, the radio, the film, facsimile trans¬ 
mission, teletype, the multigraph machine, rotary printing presses ; 
by the highly efficient control and organisation of the propaganda 
machinery now possible ; and by the proliferation of interest groups 
in our time. Particularly in the totalitarian states do we see pro¬ 
paganda agencies established as vital adjuncts of the government, on 
equal terms with the other major departments of the state. 

Propaganda in Wartime, Propaganda is perhaps sfccn at its best in 

^ ^Knight IXmlap, CwiUsed lift (Baltimore, i934}» pp. 360-1. 

* Knight Puniap, dt. 
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wartime, when even democratic states make it a major function. This 
can be shown in connection with the promotion of America’s entrance 
into the First World War, and her subsequent participation in the 
conflict. Previous to American participation in the war, a strong 
sentiment had developed in the United States against becoming in¬ 
volved in it. For example, in the late autumn of 19x4, 367 newspaper 
proprietors were asked : “ Which side of the European struggle has 
your sympathies ? ” The replies of 242, or almost exactly two-thirds 
of the group, expressed no particular preference.^ Woodrow Wilson 
was re-elected in 1916 on the slogan : “ He kept us out of war.” 

A number of factors, however, were instrumental in drawing the 
United States into the conflict. Among the underlying causes may 
be mentioned the Anglo-Saxon basis of American civilisation, which 
led quite naturally in time to increasing sympathy for the British 
rather than the German cause ; the widespread indignation at the 
invasion of Belgium ; the enormous stake of the financial interests in 
an Allied victory ; shocking episodes, such as the sinking of the 
Ljusitania and the threat of unrestricted submarine warfare ; and the 
fear that if Germany won the war the United States would be invaded. 
But not to be discounted is the role of British propaganda from 1914 
to 1917, when the United States finally entered. There is abundant 
evidence to show that* during these three years the British were 
extremely active in creating a favourable public opinion by very 
varied means.* 

The Germans undertook a propaganda campaign, too, but their 
direct, open, obvious methods caused them to blunder badly and 
perhaps led them to do more harm than good to their cause. The 
British were far more subtle. They would not even admit that such 
a thing as British propaganda existed in the United States. Sir Gilbert 
Parker, upon being put in charge of the work, had a careful analysis 
made of American press opinion, and an equally thorough investigation 
of opinion in the colleges and universities. On the basis of these 
studies and a careful selection from IVho^s Whoy a mailing list was 
prepared of thousands of persons to whom the propaganda was sent. 
The literature was always sent out with a personal card, with never 
any indication of official sponsorship, giving the impression that here 
was a prosperous, kindly, social-minded Englishman who wanted to 
fulfil his obligations to his American friends. Whenever literature 
written by Americans was available, it was utilised. The British 
resorted not to violent wooing as the Germans had done, but to gentle, 
personal appeals. 

With war finally declared against Germany, it was necessary to 
build up a solid favourable public opinion towards the war. An 

^Literary Digest, vol. 49, p. 939, November 14, 1914. 

* J. D. Squires, British Propaganja at Home and in the United States from igi4 to igtj 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 
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organisation for this purpose was established in the United States 
Government, and was called the Committee on Public Information. 
The Committee set out to build up love and hate attitudes ; love 
towards the Allies and hate for the Germans.^ These goals were 
achieved by the constant use of emotionalised words and symbols. 
The Germans were called “ Huns ”, and the Kaiser was the “ mad 
dog Atrocity stories were circulated. We were told that the 
Germans were entirely responsible for the war. On our side there 
was nothing but great virtue ; we were fighting “ to make the world 
safe for democracy 

Some idea of the barrage of propaganda that was laid down at 
home by this Committee can be obtained from the report which the 
chairman later published. In addition to supplying the already 
existing newspapers and magazines with a stream of copy, a daily 
newspaper was set up for official use. More than thirty booklets in 
several languages were published, and more than seventy-five million 
copies distributed throughout the country. About 200,000 stercopti- 
con slides were sent out. A corps of 75,000 speakers in 5,200 
communities made 755,190 speeches.^ 

Conversion of Publics into Crowds. Publics are marked by rationality, 
but under the influence of propaganda, publics may readily become 
as emotional as crowds. Indeed, when an interest group abandons 
processes of deliberation and discussion and gives way to emotion, 
it ceases to be a public and becomes a crowd. The fact that the 
members of publics are usually not massed but are separated in space, 
need not matter. The effect of suggestion may be almost the same, 
thanks to modern communication systems, which can ply an entire 
population almost simultaneously with propaganda. 

Limits to Propaganda. Propaganda seems to work like magic in 
promoting patriotism, in stirring up enthusiasm for war, in multiplying 
customers for various commercial products. Advertisers make all sorts 
of preposterous claims for their products and get volume business as 
a result. The public is told that cigarettes are a source of energy and 
that one is sure to lose one’s sweetheart unless one uses a special brand 
of mouthwash. A manufacturer of a well-known brand of yeast 
advertises one month that his product will give you energy for that 
evening of bridge and the next month that it will cause you to relax 
so that you can sleep soundly. 

Nearly all advertising is labelled as advertising and there is no 
difficulty in knowing that it is advertising. In this sense it differs from 
propaganda, which is not so clearly signalised. Both advertising and 
propaganda, of course, try to persuade the individual and neither 
presents both sides adequately. But the payment aspect of advertising 
is obvious, whereas it is more frequently under cover in propaganda, 

^ H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technigui in (he World War (London, 1927). 

* Mock and Larson, Words that Won the War, 
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and readers are less able to discriminate between what is fact and 
what is fancy. 

Propagandists boast that they can get people to believe that white 
is black and black white. Are there no limits to what they can 
accomplish ? The evidence would rather tend to show that such 
claims of propagandists are excessive and that there are limits to what 
can be done. The effectiveness of propaganda is, for instance, 
definitely limited by a knowledge of the facts in the case and en¬ 
hanced by ignorance of them. Propaganda flourishes where there is 
ignorance. 

At the University of Iowa, in an experiment,^ 203 students were 
exposed to propaganda concerning Mr. W. Morris Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia from 1915 to 1923. An Information Check Test 
given at the outset showed that the students knew nothing about 
him. Planted editorials were then substituted without the students’ 
knowledge for editorials of the same length appearing in current 
issues of the student daily newspaper. Thirty editorials were con¬ 
structed, one half favourable to Mr. Hughes, and the other half 
unfavourable. Of the subjects reading favourable editorials, 98 per 
cent became favourably biased towards Mr. Hughes, while 86 per 
cent of the subjects reading unfavourable editorials became adversely 
biased. It is safe to say that no such extensive conversions would 
have taken place if the students had known about Mr. Hughes and his 
administration. Hence, it follows that knowledge of the facts about 
society learned by the student of sociology may serve as a breakwater 
against the waves of propaganda on social questions that beat against 
him. 

When an opera singer says a particular brand of cigarettes is sooth¬ 
ing to his throat, it is doubtful if many readers are persuaded ; it is 
generally known that he is well paid for his testimonial and that 
smoking is scarcely recommended for those who, like singers, have 
a special need to maintain delicate control over breathing. If listeners 
buy the product, it is probably not because they believe the advertising 
copy but rather that they are persuaded to support their radio favourite 
whom the manufacturers are sponsoring or because they already smoke 
and attach little significance to changing brands. 

This discussion leads directly to a second point, that the effective¬ 
ness of propaganda is limited by prevailing interests, prejudices, and 
social trends. Propaganda is a good deal more likely to succeed when 
it flows with the current than against it; and doubtless propaganda 
is often given credit for results that would have come about in any 
case from the operation of larger social forces. Thus, many American 
historians believe that slavery was on its way out because it was 

^ A. D. Annis and N. C. Meier, “ The Induction of Opinion through Suggestion 
by Means of Planted Content”, Journal of Social Psychology, vol. 5, pp. 65-81, 
February, 1934. 
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ill-adapted to the newly evolving industrial society, and would have 
disappeared without benefit of William Lloyd Garrison and Uncle 
Tom's Cabin^ although these no doubt hastened the process.*^ 

Strong propaganda may prevail for a time against current social 
trends, but it is doubtful if it can maintain this advantage for long. 
An illuminating example is the experience of the Anti-Saloon League 
in its campaign against liquor. The drys prevailed at first partly 
because of their strenuous, persistent crusade and partly because they 
were supported by favourable social situations, such as the generally 
recognised menace of the saloon ; the need for conserving food 
resources during the war, so that the use of foodstuffs in manufacturing 
liquor was decried ; and the union of the liquor traffic with German 
interests. We cannot say that national prohibition would have come 
without the Anti-Saloon League, but certainly the social situation 
was favourable too. 

More important, however, is the fact that the Prohibition Amend¬ 
ment was later repealed ; and only partly on account of the efforts 
of the Committee Against the Eighteenth Amendment. Prohibition 
was abolished because it brought in organised racketeering and boot¬ 
legging ; its administration proved to be exceedingly expensive and 
ineffective ; and it helped to generate widespread disrespect for law. 
There were many other reasons why prohibition failed, but the heart 
of the matter is that it ran counter to modern trends ; it is impossible 
to regulate personal habits successfully by law in a complex, rapidly 
changing, urban civilisation. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that propaganda is definitely limited 
by counter-propaganda. Or, to put it positively, the effectiveness of 
propaganda depends upon how clear a field it enjoys. Propaganda in 
the dictatorships is so largely successful because the state brooks no 
opposition. There is only one real propaganda agency, and that is 
managed by the government. For instance, important suggestions 
released by the press in Fascist lands are not offset by counter-sugges¬ 
tions from other sources within the country. 

In democratic countries like Great Britain and the United States, 
however, the political public may be exposed to divergent suggestions 
and so have a chance of checking them against one another. During 
the American presidential contest of 1936, the press of the country was 
largely lined up against President Roosevelt in his attempt to win 

^ Another illustration is Allied propaganda, which is credited with breaking 
German morale in 1918. British shells carried leaflets ten miles behind the enemy 
lines. During each week of 1918, more than 2,000 propaganda balloons were 
released, each carrying 1,000 leaflets. In October, 1918, 5,360,000 leaflets were 
dropped in Germany. (G. S. Vicreck, Spreading Germs of Hate, New York, 1930, 
p. 205). But Bruntz has shown that there were other, more important factors 
operating on German morale at the time. Civilian morale corres^nded a good 
deal more closely to German military successes and failures and the stress of the food 
shortage. (G. G. Bruntz, Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of Germany (Stanford 
University Press, 1938).) 
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a second tefm. The newspapers for the most part were in the hands 
of interests hostile to him and his policies. They loosed a great torrent 
of propaganda against him. If his supporters had had access to no 
other means of reaching the public, the majority public opinion might 
have been different from what it later proved to be.^ But as President 
of the United States, Mr, Roosevelt had special access to the radio, 
an advantage which he strongly capitalised. In addition, he could 
bring his arguments directly to the people by means of a personal 
tour round the country. In this case, therefore, the public had the 
opportunity of comparing two rival sets of propaganda, and the 
effectiveness of the one was limited by the appeal of the other. But 
while there are limits to propaganda there are also dangers. The 
new communication inventions, such as printing, radio, television, 
and facsimile transmitting devices, make excellent opportunities for 
the propagandists. These inventions can, of course, be used for 
counter-propaganda, though they may not be so used. 

SUMMARY 

Two types of group formation prominent in our society are the crowd 
and the public. The members of a crowd share an emotional interest of 
a passing character. Although emotion is of genetic origin, it is greatly 
heightened by the group through the power of suggestion. Suggestion is 
particularly effective in congenial crowds because of the prestige of numbers 
and the repetitive and rhythmic nature of the stimuli. 

Although man is by nature emotional, society demands that his emotions 
be kept in check most of the time. Culture does, however, provide certain 
crowd occasions such as athletic contests for letting off steam. The crowd 
as such cannot, therefore, be regarded as a pathological phenomenon. How¬ 
ever, other occasions for crowd behaviour are taken which society may not 
approve, such as lynching. In such a case, the size and solidarity of the 
crowd causes the individuals to feel no sense of individual responsibility. 
The excesses of certain crowds are thus explained. When the crowd gets 
out of hand and swings into action, it is better described as a mob. 

Although crowds and mobs arise naturally, the patterns they assume and 
the frequency with which they form vary greatly with the culture. The 
English do not, for example, approve crowd emotion in the same way as, 
say, the French. A community of Quakers probably will show fewer crowds 
than a community of Welsh Revivalists. There is evidence, too, to show that 
education makes individuals somewhat less susceptible to crowd conduct. It 
is easy, however, to exaggerate the importance of education along this line. 

When a group of individuals shares a more abiding interest than that 
which holds a crowd together, they constitute a public. In our society there 
are numerous publics, since there are numerous common interests because of 
the rapidity of modern cultural change. The members of a public do not, 
however, always see eye-to-eye on various questions concerning their common 
interest. The discussion of issues is thus characteristic of publics, and the 
consequent crystallisation of differences of viewpoint is public opinion. 

^ In the fifteen largest cities of the United States, newspapers controlling approxi** 
matcly 70 per cent of the total circulation were hostile to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whereas he received 69 per cent of the total vote. “ The Press and the Public ”, 
The New Republic^ vol. 90, pp. 178-91, March 17, 1937. 
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If public opinion is to be rational, it is necessary that both sides of an issue 
be presented and discussed. There are in our society, however, numerous 
organised groups with axes to grind, or causes to promote, or vested interests 
to maintain. In order to obtain public support for their private purposes, 
they resort to propaganda. By the repeat^ use of subtle suggestion they 
may bring the public under their sway, much as in the case of hypnosis. It 
is important for the reader to observe that by means of propaganda large 
sections of the public may be induced to behave in ways which are actually 
contrary to their own interests. 

Since society is made up of special interest groups, each of which is intent 
on having its way, propaganda is inevitable. Even so, public opinion may 
still be deliberative and rational. This is possible if the competing interest 
groups are not too unequal in strength. In such a case the public has the 
opportunity of checking one body of propaganda against the other. The 
situation is not, however, always so fortunate. Sometimes an organised group 
is unopposed, or at best only feebly opposed. Such is plainly the case in 
a dictatorship, where the will of a relatively few members of the dominant 
party prevails. Less plainly, but just as truly, the same thing may happen 
in a democracy, when vested interests become all-powerful, or when the 
leadership brooks no opposition, as in times of war. 
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CHAPTER XI 


STATUS: SOCIAL CLASSES 
Social Status 

Because status ^ is so dear to the hearts of most of us, it is worth 
inquiring what status is, how it is acquired, and how different groups, 
namely social classes, vary in respect to it. These are some of the more 
fundamental matters to be considered in this chapter. 

The Nature of Status 

The simplest definition of status is that it represents the position of 
the individual in the group. The term suggests, on the one hand, the 
idea of rank. A person’s status is his group standing, or ranking in 
relation to the others. Thus we say that a person has a high or low 
status in the group, that he is a leader or a follower. On the other 
hand, status also conveys the idea of formalised behaviour of some sort. 
The leader makes plans, issues orders, and sees that they are carried 
out. He has certain functions to perform, a definite role to play. 
Behaviour associated with a particular status is called by the socio¬ 
logist a role. A person’s role in the group is the dynamic aspect 
of his status. 

Since status is position in a group, a person has as many statuses 
as he has group affiliations. Even exempting the more casual groups 
and considering only the more established and significant affiliations, 
a person generally has a number of different statuses and they may 
differ not a little. For example, Mr. Smith has status as a male, 
an adult, a husband, and a father. He is quite the patriarch and is 
so regarded by his family. Mr. Smith also has status in the Congrega- 
tionalist church, of which he is a member, but in which he holds no 
office and plays no distinctive role. Mr. Smith has status, too, in his 
occupational group. He has been an assistant manager in a small 
bank for more than fifteen years, with little hope of advancement, 
because he is regarded by his colleagues and superiors alike as some¬ 
what inefficient. It is generally felt that he continues to hold his 
position only because his family have long been associated with the 
bank in one official capacity or another. He belongs to the best club 
in the town in which he resides. 

The term status is used in the singular, suggesting that status may 
be generalised, that the status of a person is the sum total of all his 
separate statuses. It is doubtful, however, if this conception is valid. 

^ We value status so highly because we are sensitive to the opinions of others 
and seek approval and recognition from them. The causes of our sensitivity to the 
opinions of others were considered in Chapter VI, “ Group and Personality ”. 
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It is difficult to sec how statuses can be ^dded up, any more than two 
apples and two oranges can be added. When we speak about a man’s 
social status, we ordinarily make not a generalisation but a selection. 
We have in mind one status in particular: his social class status. 
We consider the clubs to which he belongs, the size of his fortune, the 
circles in which he moves. In thinking of Princess Elizabeth, for 
instance, we pay little attention to her status as a youth, or as a female, 
or as a pupil, but are concerned chiefly with her status as a member 
of royalty. In much the same way, when we talk about Mr. Smith’s 
status, we pass over his neutral status in the church and his inferior 
status as an assistant bank manager, and dwell largely on his status 
in the social set. 

Class status seems to overshadow all other kinds of status. Most 
people in our culture would prefer to be identified with the upper 
middle class, because it is correlated with a high standard of living 
and with social acceptability. But a scientist, let us say, might care 
a great deal more about his status as a research worker, or a scholar 
about his reputation in his profession. And it is of course possible for 
a man to have a great reputation as a scientist or scholar, but to be 
excluded, for reasons such as race or poverty, from the social activities 
of the upper class. 

The Special Social Significance of Formalised Status, From the stand¬ 
point of society, the more significant statuses are the formalised ones. 
The group as a whole is vastly more concerned about the business of 
everyday living and the roles that must be played than it is about who 
fills these roles. Society is, then, less interested in the individual than 
in the position which he occupies. For one reason or another, people 
are assorted into various categories which determine the roles they arc 
to play in the group. This assorting process, called social differentia¬ 
tion, goes on in all societies. Women as a class have a status distinct 
from that of men, and children have a status unlike that of adults. 
Many of these formalised, generalised statuses are assigned at birth, 
on the basis of biological factors. The latter are visible and identifi¬ 
able, hence serve as a definite basis for the ascription of status. The 
importance of making an immediate assignment of status lies in the 
fact that the everyday business of society cannot be left to chance, 
and the earlier people arc adjusted to a particular status, the more 
efficiently they are likely to function. 

Factors in the Determination of Status. As was shown in a previous 
chapter,^ however, biology plays a relatively small direct part in 
determining the status of individuals. For the most part, this is rather 
a responsibility of the culture. Culture may, nevertheless, utilise 
biological factors in making distinctions, as when society regulates the 
status of individuals according to age. Thus, an individual’s privileges 
and obligations change as he grows older. In our society, for example, 
^ Chapter III, ** The Contribution of Biological Factors **. 
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a very young child enjoys certain immunities : he is held to be in¬ 
capable of crime, hence cannot be punished by the law. On the other 
hand, he is subject to special restrictions : he must go to school, he 
cannot marry, he cannot vote. The fact that he is a child helps to 
fix his role in the group. The specific respects in which children’s 
roles differ from those of adults vary from culture to culture, but 
everywhere such differences exist. The same is true for sex. In 
Great Britain, for instance, women lack certain opportunities and 
privileges of men. They are more severely limited in the matter of 
following a career ; they do not enjoy as much freedom of conduct. 
In additional ways, their role in life is affected by the fact that they 
are women. 

Although sex and age affect the social position which individuals 
occupy, it is plain that all individuals of the same age or sex do not 
play the same role in life or enjoy the same social status. Cleopatra’s 
privileges rather exceeded those of her subjects, and the same is true 
now for the young Dalai Lama of Thibet. On the eastern coast of 
South Africa is the Bathonga society, a primitive community of about 
750,000 persons. Here the lot of woman is hard. Women in 
Bathonga marry early, bear many children and devote themselves 
to arduous toil at home and in the fields. In the polygamous arrange¬ 
ment that prevails, it frequently happens that a wife sees her husband 
but once a month. She has no social relationship with him. He, on 
the other hand, is at leisure for nine months of the year. He spends 
his time playing games, drinking beer, and visiting the other villages.^ 
Although oppressed as a group, still some of the women have more 
privileges and power than others. The first wife is respected and 
called “ the great one ”, but the second or third wife has little prestige 
and much hard work. In bargaining for the “ official wife ” of the 
chief, payment must also be made for two girls, who accompany her 
and help with the household duties. The official wife is not supposed 
to have to draw her own water or to get her own wood. A child of 
the chief also is accorded special status, particularly if it be a boy. 
Though he may play the same games as the other children of the 
tribe, he is always accompanied by a small retinue which commands 
respect for him from his fellow playmates.® These distinctions are at 
once recognised as due to what we call differences in social class. 

Social Glass 

What Is a Social Class ? 

A social class is the aggregate of persons having essentially the same 
social status in a given society. Where societies are composed of social 
classes, the social structure generally resembles a truncated pyramid, 

^ See Margaret Mead, editor, Co-operation and Competition among Primitive Peoples 
(New York, 1937). 

* Henri A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe (London, 1927), pp. 377 ff. 
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with the lowest social class at the base and the other social classes 
arranged above it in a hierarchy of rank and distinction. The funda¬ 
mental attribute of a social class is thus its social position of relative 
superiority or inferiority to other social classes. The arrangement 
is much like the army with its officers, non-commissioned officers 
and privates. In Rome, for instance, there were the slaves, the 
large plebeian or common cl^ss and the five superior classes. In 
mediaeval European society the base of the social pyramid was taken 
by the iheow class. Successively higher in rank were the cottars^ 
villeins^ free tenants, and lesser gentry, with the nobility, royalty, and 
ecclesiastical officials at the top. The members of the theow class were 
slaves, hence could be sold at will. The cottars and villeins^ on the 
other hand, were serfs, that is, bound to the soil. They could on this 
account be sold into the services of every purchaser. The free tenants, 
on the contrary, had land of their own. They were obliged to do a 
certain amount of work and pay certain fees to their lords. All 
governmental power rested in the hands of the nobles, the ecclesiastics, 
and the king. 

Social Class and “ Life-chances Practically, the significance of a 
class system is that it determines the social rewards of people. The 
members of a particular class have more or less the same “ life- 
chances ”, that is, the same probability of securing the good things 
of life, such as freedom, a high standard of living, leisure, deference, 
or whatever things are highly valued in a given society. “ The 
influential ”, as Lasswell aptly puts it, “ are those who get the most of 
what there is to get,” ^ Hence if we regard a social class as a group 
based on certain resemblances of its members, we must view it as a 
group of persons with similar social chances.* 

How do the social chances of different classes, say the rich and the 
poor, vary in our own society ? Let us consider the chances of staying 
alive. What chance of surviving the first year of life does the average 
infant born into a lower-class family have compared with an infant 
born into a middle-class family ? 

Despite this selective influence, which probably means that those 
with sounder physiques tend to survive, the babies that grow up to 
be men and women of the lower class do not have such good chances 
of staying well as do those with more income. In 1935-6, about one- 
third of all the families in the United States, or about 40,000,000 
persons, received incomes of less than $800 for the year,* and of this 
group, one-half were on public relief A national health survey ^ 

^ Harold Lasswell, Politics : Who Gets What, When, and How (New York, 1936), p. 3. 

* An interesting statement of this operational point of view is that by T. H. 
Marshall, “ Social Class—A Preliminary Analysis Sociological Review, vol. a6, p. 60, 
January, 1934. 

* National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States (Washington, 
* 939 )» P* xB. 

* The National Health Survey, 1935-fi (Washington, 1938). Bulletin No. 2, 
Illness and M^ical Care in Relation to &onomic Status^ 
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TABLE 8 


Stillbirths and Infant Mortality by Social Class in England 
AND Wales, 1939 * 


Social Class. 


Mortality. 


Stillbirth 

Rate. 


During During 
First ; First 

Month, j Year. 


Total 

Mortality. 


I. Professional, well-to-do j 
commercial, etc. . . I 

II. Intermediate between I I 
and skilled workers . ! 

III. Skilled workers . . ; 

IV. Intermediate between III * 

and unskilled workers . I 

V. Unskilled workers . . ' 


(Per 1,000 Legitimate Maternities.) 


I 


24*4 

cb 

7*9 1 

51-2 

33*4 i 

1 : 

1 23*4 ! 

1 

no 1 

67-8 

35 b 

j 25-4 j 

190 , 

80*0 

37 b 

1 277 i 

25*7 

91 0 

39*7 

! 301 

300 ! 

99*8 


* PEP, Population Policy in Great Britain (London, April 1948), p. 124. 


during the same period showed that the number of family heads not 
seeking work because of chronic disability was one in 20 for relief 
families, one in 33 in non-relief families with incomes under $ i ,000, 
and only one in 250 in higher income groups. 

The poorest people were those most frequently sick, there being 57 
per cent more illnesses disabling for a week or more among relief 
families than among those with incomes of $3,000 or more. The relief 
families were also sick longer, the average case of disabling chronic 
illness lasting 63 per cent longer than among those in the higher 
economic brackets. Despite much less frequent and serious illness, 
families with incomes of $3,000 or more secured 46 per cent more 
medical service, as measured by number of calls from a physician, 
than did relief families. The chances of staying well and of obtaining 
medical attention if ill are seen to be correlated with social class. 

In much the same way a high positive correlation exists between 
social class position and mental and social health generally. The 
chances of a boy’s becoming a juvenile delinquent or a public charge 
are in direct ratio to the economic status of his family, those on the 
lowest levels furnishing the greatest number of delinquents. In a 
previous chapter ^ evidence was furnished showing that the frequency 
of certain types of mental disorders is likewise associated with social 
class. 

It is interesting to inquire how the chances a boy or girl has of 
^ Chapter VIII, “ Personality Disorganisation ”. 
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attending a university are affected by social class. Despite the fact 
that a good deal of higher education is provided by the state at a low 
cost to the student, for various reasons those who are on the lower 
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Fig. 9.—What the Poor and Rich Gan Buy. 


Total expenditures of the upper and lower thirds of the consuming units of the 
United States in 1935-6, by type of expenditure. Each figure symbol represents 
10 per cent of all families and single individuals. Each bag symbol represents 10 per 
cent of total expenditure on specified category of consumption. From National 
Resources Committee, Consumer Expenditures in the United States (Washington : Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1939), p. 9. 

rungs of the social ladder do not stand as good a chance of getting 
a higher education as those who are higher up in the social- 
economic scale. 

What are the chances of the lower class obtaining justice in the 
courts ? Much is made of “ equality before the law *’ in our culture, 
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but such equality exists in principle rather than in fact. Since it 
costs money to ask for justice, notwithstanding the legal-aid bureaux 
available to the poor in a few places, the poor are less likely to seek 
redress for wrongs. If charged with a criminal offence, a poor man 
is under a substantial handicap. Except in extreme cases, like murder, 
the rich man so charged will be summoned, then released on bail. 
The poor man is likely to be arrested, and in default of the bail which 
he cannot furnish, will be remanded to gaol—not the best place to 
build up a defence against the charges. The rich man may secure 
the ablest lawyers, expert witnesses, changes of venue, and delays. If 
he is at last found guilty, the usual sentence is a pecuniary fine, which 
means little to a man of means, but much to a poor man. 

There is some evidence to show that a person’s social class status 
affects his chances of developing a socially helpful personality. 
Children in two nursery schools were compared as to certain traits of 
personality.^ School A was attended almost exclusively by children 
whose parents were of the professional class, while the children in 
school B were those of working mothers. The children in the two 
schools were rated in respect to spontaneity of speech and drawing, 
persistence, co-operativeness, poise, eating and sleeping habits, self- 
care, and play initiative. Except for self-care. Group A rated con¬ 
sistently higher than B, especially in spontaneity, initiative, and poise. 
The superiority of Group B in self-care is easily understood, since with 
working mothers the children were obliged to look after themselves. 
The limitation of this study is that the testing itself is in terms of 
upper class values, but there is no gainsaying the fact that such traits 
as those mentioned above are socially helpful. The study shows that 
children on the lower economic levels are much less likely to develop 
such traits. 

Earmarks of Class, In order to mark clearly those who belong to 
a given social class, various devices are utilised. Distinctive dress is 
one such means of identification. The purple of ancient royalty and 
the gorgeously embroidered skirts of the Chinese mandarins are 
examples. Supplementing distinctive dress there are the symbols and 
signs of social station. Chains betoken slavery. Crowns and sceptres 
are the marks of sovereignty. Finally, mention may be made of the 
fact that the members of a social class tend to show attitudes of in¬ 
feriority towards those who are regarded as socially superior, and 
conversely, attitudes of superiority towards those who are deemed to 
be inferior. Only members of the same social class meet on equal 
terms. This is evidenced by the fact that in a stratified society the 
marriage of individuals of different social classes is definitely dis¬ 
couraged. Deference to the upper classes comes to be expressed in 

^ A. Gcsell and E. E. Lord, “ Psychological Comparison of Nursery School 
Children from Homes of Low and High Economic Status’*, Journal of GeneiU; 
Psychology^ vol. 34, pp. 339-56, September, 1927. 
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meaningful gestures, such as the salute, the obeisance, and the genuflec¬ 
tion. As W. I. Thomas points out, “ the bow is an incipient 
prostration 

Social classes occupy, as it were, “ private worlds They live 
apart and they live differently. As a result of such segregation and 
isolation, social classes develop, in various aspects of life, additional 
traits and characteristics which set them off from one another. The 
Cockney dialect of London proletarians, for instance, helps to mark 
them off from the products of Eton and Harrow. Also, the folk dance 
of the French province was a thing apart from the minuet of the 
Parisian court. As in speech and recreation, so too in other regards 
classes develop additional earmarks. Each class comes to have its 
special culture. 

Class A?m Caste 

In some societies it is not uncommon for individuals to move up or 
down the social ladder. Where this is the case the society is said to 
have open ” classes. Elsewhere there is little shifting, individuals 
remaining through a lifetime in the class into which they chance to 
be born. Such classes are closed ”, and if extremely differentiated 
constitute a caste system. “ When a class is somewhat strictly heredi¬ 
tary,” says Cooley,^ “ we may call it a caste.” 

Although evidences of caste are to be found in many parts of the 
world, the most perfect instance is no doubt that which exists in India. 
There we find a social organisation “ as elaborate in its heaped-up 
storeys as one of its own pagodas—and vastly more intricate ”.® At 
the top is the Brahman or priestly caste. Below it in rank comes the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste ; next comes the Vaisya or agriculturist 
and mercantile caste ; and then the Sudra or artisan and labouring 
caste. These castes in turn are divided and subdivided into hundreds 
of sub-castes. Finally, entirely apart, is the group of Outcastes. 

Although the history of this system is not entirely clear, it seems 
that in the beginning class lines followed occupational lines but were 
not sharply drawn. The first influence towards a caste system was 
supplied by the Aryan invasion. The Sudra caste is mainly composed 
of the descendants of the conquered natives. As the priestly influence 
grew in India, complicated rules of ritual and conduct were built up 
and incorporated into the religious books of Hinduism. Especially 
effective in sharpening class lines was the idea of reincarnation. 
According to this view, an individual’s caste is determined by his 
previous life. It is fitting for him, therefore, to accept his present 
station with grace ; but he may, if he lives right, look forward to a 
promotion in the next life. This religious ideology has made it 

MV .1. Thomas, Primitive Society (New York, 1937), p. 50. 

® C. H. Cooley, Social Organisation, p. an. 

* C, M. Case, Outlines of Introductory Sociology (New York, 1924), p 516, 
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exceedingly difficult to effect any far-reaching modification of the 
Indian caste system.^ 

An individual’s caste rather definitely fixes his role in life. It 
determines not only the work he will do, the group within which he 
will marry, but the very routine of his daily conduct. “ There is ”, 
writes one who was born a Brahmin,^ “ a ritual for every hour of the 
day in India ; the ritual of the peasant and the workman, and the 
ritual peculiar to the Brahmin household like ours. The members 
of my family, the townspeople, the labourers in the field, the many 
beggars—each followed an intricate and age-old pattern of life, from 
sudden sunrise, through fervid noon, to the heavy fall of night and 
silence.” 

Relations between caste members are fixed as well. There are 
definite limitations on the contact of members of different castes, and 
of caste and outcastc individuals. This may be seen from a schedule 
of disabilities used by the Commissioner of British India in taking the 
census of low-caste individuals. The disabilities are as follows : (i) 
obstacles in the way of using public institutions or amenities, such as 
schools, wells, or bathing places ; (2) prohibition on entry into Hindu 
temples ; (3) refusal of barbers, tailors, washermen, and others to 
render them service, on caste grounds ; (4) refusal to accept water 
from them ; and (5) pollution by contact or proximity. Since caste 
rests on birth, the fundamental prohibition of contact is, of course, 
the taboo against intermarriage.® 

Class societies may be represented as extending all the way from 
those like the above, which arc relatively rigid or closed, to those 
which are flexible and open. It is, however, important for the reader 
to observe that even the most rigid social structure shows some 
mobility,^ that is, movement up and down the social ladder. Were 
this not so it would be difficult to account for the hundreds of sub-castes 
which are to be found in India, Equally important is the fact that 
even in the most mobile of stratified societies, most individuals remain 
for ever in the class of their birth. This can be shown, for example, 
by an examination of the statistics on occupations, marriage, and the 
like for several generations of the population. 

^ K. F. Laedecker, “ Meaning of Caste to the Hindus International Journal of 
Ethics, vol. 43, pp. 183-93, January, 1933. 

* D. G. Mukerji, Caste and Outcasts (New York, 1923), p. 6. 

* G. Sorabji, “ Caste Taboos ”, The Spectator, vol. 155, pp. 182-3, August, 1935. 

To be noted here is the importance of the idea of pollution. Since impurity 

is thought to inhere in the lower castes, higher castes must not have intimate con¬ 
tact with them. “ In India the idea of pollution is a mystical notion which ‘ explains ’ 
or justifies the caste structure. ... It furnishes the motivation behind the intricate 
system of regulations, these being necessary to preserve purity. This notion of 
pollution, though not so well developed, also exists in the south” (of the United 
States) “regarding Negroes, and serves to justify their relegation to a pariah status.” 
Kingsley Davis, “ The American Caste System ”. An unpublished manuscript in 
the possession of the author. 

* P. Sorokin, Social Mobility, Chap. vn. 
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The Relation of Glass and Culture 

It is clear that the class system is a function of the total culture 
It is appropriate, therefore, to raise at this point certain questions 
concerning the relation of social classes to the larger cultural con* 
figuration. What are the conditions which give rise to the formation 
of social classes ? What factors promote and what factors hinder the 
growth of classes ? What is the effect and significance of stratifica¬ 
tion? 

Social classes are rarely to be found in the lowest primitive barbaric 
societies. “ There is ”, writes Hobhouse,^ “ always the distinction 
between its own members and outsiders ; there is also a greater or 
less distinction in the rights enjoyed by the two sexes. In other 
respects the obligations constituting its ethical life are fairly uniform.” 
That is, equality of rank generally prevails among those on the 
very lowest levels, such as the Andaman Islanders, the Shoshone and 
Tierra del Fuegans. Individuals differ in prestige according to per¬ 
sonal traits such as skill in hunting or ability to entertain, but there 
are no distinctions of rank enjoyed by particular groups.^ There are 
no rich or poor people because existing property is too limited in 
amount to create significant differences in wealth. 

As material goods increase in volume, however, conditions become 
more favourable for the creation of classes. Accumulated wealth is not 
distributed evenly, but accrues to some more than to others. Wealth 
means power, that is, command over services and goods, and is 
accompanied by respect and influence. Wealth affords a more 
permanent basis for social differentiation than personal qualities, for 
wealth is more easily transmitted from one generation to the next. 
Wealth is also retained by intermarriage, the union of the rich with 
the rich, or class endogamy, being common. 

As culture grows, increasing division of labour also occurs ; this 
likewise fosters the development of social classes, since different 
degrees of social prestige attach to different occupations and the latter 
can be transmitted from parents to children. As Veblen ® has pointed 
out, special dignity generally attaches to occupations of exploit or 
prowess, such as those pertaining to government, warfare, religion, 
and sports, while manual labour and the handicrafts are generally 
regarded as drudgery and held in low esteem. Only occasionally are 
craftsmen revered as the canoe-builders are in Samoa. 

While a higher development of material culture is favourable to 
the growth of social classes, the situation is not uniform on any given 
cultural level. In general it may be said that the American Indians 
north of the Rio Grande developed societies which were relatively 

' L. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution (London, 1915). 

“ Gunnar Landtman, The Origin of ihe Inequality of the Social Classes (London, 
^938)» Chaps, i-vi. 

* Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class (London, 1924), Chap. i. 
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free of class distinctions,^ whereas in Polynesia, and more particularly 
in Africa, class lines came to be sharply drawn. Indeed, Africa pre¬ 
sents stratified societies which rival those of literate peoples. In 
Ruanda, Congo, for example, about a million and a half native Bantu 
peasants are ruled over by a race of mixed Negro and Caucasian cattle 
breeders, with the Pygmy hunters forming the third and lowest class. 
The Bantu have few rights as against their rulers, who destroy crops 
whenever such action serves the interests of grazing. In Samoa class 
distinctions are similarly pronounced. As evidence, the portion of 
pig which an individual receives at a feast is determined by his rank. 
The meat is served either raw or only partially cooked, since cooking 
would blur the ceremonial divisions.^ 

Factors Favouring the Growth of Social Classes. Cooley ^ taught that 
the three principal conditions favouring stratification are : (i) marked 
differences in the constituent parts of the population ; (2) little com¬ 
munication and enlightenment; and (3) a slow rate of social change. 
The presence in the same area of individuals of different races has 
already been shown to be a factor in India and in Africa. In the 
United States a pronounced difference in skin colour is the basis for 
the caste distinction between Negroes and whites. The presence of 
racially dissimilar peoples in the same region suggests invasion, and 
invasion in turn suggests conquest. Conquest facilitates the formation 
of castes by providing a servile group in those who are conquered. 

As for the relation of mass ignorance to the growth of caste, it is 
obvious that a people can be more readily held in subjection if they 
are unaware of the lot of individuals in other lands. The ruling 
classes are disposed, therefore, to keep the masses ignorant and un¬ 
informed. Not infrequently the established church plays a major 
part in this enterprise, conveying the idea that the existing system is 
the will of God. This was clearly the case in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

The third factor of a slow rate of change is, of course, closely 
related. In the very nature of things, it takes several generations for 
a caste system to get a firm footing in a social system. After a period 
of lime the dominated class or classes become accustomed to differential 
treatment and accept it as normal. A slow-moving society allows 
caste principles to take root, after which caste itself becomes one of the 
principal forces limiting social change. In recent years the increased 
rate of social change in India has been responsible for modifications 
of the caste structure. For instance, for a long time there were 
separate roads in India known as “ Brahmin Roads ” ; if an outcaste 
chanced to come near one of them, he was required to cry his approach. 
This is no longer the case. Also, outcastes are now permitted to 
engage in occupations above their degree. 

^ A noteworthy exception is afforded by the Kwakiutl Indians of the North-west, 
whose society consists of noblemen, commoners, and captive slaves. 

* R. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1934), p* 66, 

* C. H. Cooley, Social Organisation, pp. 2x7 ff. 
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Social Stratification in the United States ^ 

Despite the democratic shibboleth that “ all men are created free 
and equal ”, classes do exist in the United States. To stress the fact 
that half of all the presidents of the United States were of humble 
birth ^ only emphasises the exceptions to the rule that the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of individuals remain in the classes into which they arc 
born. 

This conclusion is supported by an abundance of evidence on 
occupational succession in families. A sample study * of 1,242 persons 
comprising 7 per cent of the working population of San Jos^, Cali¬ 
fornia, in 1930, showed that while there have been some shifts in the 
socio-economic organisation of the community in the last few genera¬ 
tions, the social-class situation has remained much the same. If 
we examine the evidence more closely we find that, of the sons of 
unskilled workers, 41*7 per cent followed in their fathers’ footsteps ; 
16*5 per cent became semi-skilled workers ; 13*7 per cent skilled 
workers ; I3‘7 per cent clerks ; 10*3 per cent proprietors ; and 4*1 per 
cent professional people. While recognising here a considerable 
degree of mobility, we observe that most of the sons of unskilled 
workers remained in their fathers* social class. 

The mobility for the country as a whole is doubtless much less than 
it is in this developing, progressive, far-western community. Sorokin ^ 
concludes that despite considerable mobility most children continue 
their fathers* work or enter closely allied fields. An even larger 
number remain on the same occupational level. That is, tliere is 
much more mobility between occupations on the same social level than 
between those of different levels. 

The American Caste System 

American society is, indeed, organised not only along class lines 
but along caste lines as well, particularly in the South, The funda¬ 
mental rule is that Negroes and whites must not associate on the basis 
of equality, especially in relations of intimacy. Since one gains access 
to a caste by birth, the taboo against intermarriage is fundamental. 
As for other personal relations, the Southern White boy is taught not 
to say ma’am to a Negress, not to tip his hat to her, and not to give 
her the right of way on the pavement. 

White people get certain important differential benefits out of the 
caste arrangement. The economic gains are evident. The presence 
of the Negroes in the South makes it possible for the middle-class 

^ Additional data on the Social Structure of England and Wales arc to be found 
at the end of the chapter, in Tables 9-13. 

*»P. Sorokin, “ The Monarchs and the Rulers Social Forces^ vol. 4, pp. 22-35, 
523-33, September, 1925, March, 1926. 

* Percy £. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an Ammcan 
Community (Stanford, 1937). 

^ P. Sorokin, Social MobUity, Chaps, xvix, xvin, xix* 
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whites to avoid a good deal of manual labour and the more mono¬ 
tonous kinds of work. Of women engaged in “ domestic and personal 
service ” in a Southern town, 97 per cent are Negresses.^ Negroes 
also do most of the cotton-picking, a backbreaking job done usually 
during the hottest season of the year. Middle-class whites pick very 
little cotton, getting better pay for easier work. In the rural South, 
the income of the middle Negro family in 1935-6 was $9 a week, 
the income of the middle white family S21 a week.^ The poor whites 
have a hard lot, too, and are greatly despised by those of the middle 
and upper classes. But the “ poor white trash ” feel that they and the 
other white people are distinct from the Negroes. No matter how low 
in the social scale a white Southerner may be, he can always count on 
deference from Negroes. 

In these respects the American caste system is much like that of 
India, but in at least one important particular it is quite different. 
While in America the lines between castes are rather tightly drawn, 
the members of the inferior caste are not all restricted to the same 
class status. As a result of the emancipation of the Negroes, and the 
opening of an assortment of occupations to them, there has been some 
class mobility within the Negro caste, so that at the present time some 
Negroes are on a higher class level than some whites. 

A General Classification of American Social Classes 

As a rule, three classes are indicated in the United States : the 
lower, the middle, and the upper. Attempts to define the membership 
of these classes with anything approaching precision have not been 
satisfactory. Particularly confusing is the composition of the middle 
class, “ a mixture of heterogeneous elements, some in undisguised 
conflict The white-collar group, comprising those engaged in 
clerical and kindred pursuits, is generally assigned to the middle class. 
Despite the fact that the average salaries for this group are small, they 
exceed those of wage-earners. More important, perhaps, white-collar 
workers are generally accorded a higher social status than are wage- 
earners and find it easier to move up the social ladder.^ Salaried 
professional people belong in the middle class, as do salaried business 
employees. The gap between the lower-salaried business employees 
and higher managerial, supervisory, and technical employees in 
corporate industry is, however, quite great, the latter group being 
almost wholly identified with upper-class interests,^ 

^ John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, p, 96. 

* National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States^ 1935-6 
(Washington, 1939), Table 13, p. 28. 

* Alfred Meusel, “ The Middle Glass ”, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New 

York, 1930-4), vol. 10, pp. 407-15. f 

* In the San Jos6 occupational survey, referred to previously in this chapter, 
sons of fathers in clerical work showed the greatest mobility. 

® For discussion of conflicting elements in “ the new middle class ” sec Lewis 
Corey, The CHsis of the Middle Class (New York, 1935). 
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Life of the Lower Classes. The two extremes of the social scale are 
clear. In the lower class are the tenant farmers and the so-called 
share-croppers, to take an example, who pay the landlord a share of the 
crop produced, anywhere from a third to a half of the yield, depending 
on whether or not the owner furnishes the team and farming equip¬ 
ment.^ 

It should be mentioned here that there are twice as many white 
as Negro tenants in the South. Vance * gives us some details concern¬ 
ing the tenant situation in the South : 

Unless one has actually observed the way tenants live, the situation is 
hard to visualise. Tenant housing is the poorest in the nation, often con¬ 
sisting of two- or three-room unpainted shacks with but one thickness of 
boards. Their .customary clothing of patched overalls or faded gingham 
dresses show that tenants, black and white, get very little of the finished 
products of the cotton they grow. Their basic diet—fatback, cornbread, 
molasses, and sweet potatoes—has been well publicised by the researches 
of the United States Public Health Service in a study of the basic causes of 
pellagra. One-third of the tenants’ net income is in the form of home-grown 
products, but these items of food serve only to enrich their diet during the 
summer and autumn months. One-third of their net income is spent by the 
tenants for clothing and necessities, immediately after settlement. With 
money and gardens gone, they fall back on credit, and the season of “ slim 
rations ’ ’ begins all over again. Only 55 per cent of the tenants studied had 
cows, and except when the plantation furnished the land as part of a regular 
policy, few had permanent gardens. On 15 per cent of the plantations, 
tenants were required to buy at commissaries; on another 11 per cent such 
purchases were optional. 

Where money is scarce, household labour is backbreaking work. The 
heavy load of the tenant mother, especially in the South, can only be sug¬ 
gested by the things they struggle with : wash-tubs, flat-irons heated before 
open fireplaces, wood to tote”, water to carry in lard cans. And at the 
same time these women work longer in the fields and bear more children 
than any other group of women in America. 

Medical and health services are entirely inadequate. Children are born 
under the ministrations, not of doctors or nurses, but of Negro midwives. 
Patent medicines, often prescribed by the storekeeper, are the main recourse 
in illness. 

Life of the Upper Class. An account of a section of the upper class 
of Chicago as of the late x 920’s has been given us by Zorbaugh.® 
The so-called “ upper 400 ” are those who have arrived socially. 
They form a self-conscious group and are recognised leaders of 
“ society ”, which consists of about 6,000 persons whose names appear 
in the Social Register of Chicago. To be listed “ one must not be 
‘ employed ’, must not make application, and must be above 
reproach ”. This class has newspapers of its own, the Clubfellow and 
Town Topics, and of course receives special space in the daily papers. 
There are certain clubs in which membership is almost obligatory, 

^ From R, B. Vance, Farmers Without Land (Public Affairs Committee, New York 
City). 

* Op, cit. ^ Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum, 
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since a man is placed by clubs. . • . The ^lite live apart not only 
socially but geographically as well. 

A typical calendar of a society woman is given as follows : 

Hairdresser—once or twice a week. 

Manicure—once or twice a week. 

Massage—once a week. 

Dressmaker. 

Shopping—every few days. 

Ballet class, to preserve the figure—once a week. 

French class, group of six, at a friend’s home—once a week. 

Lectures—Bridges’ series of six (time to attend only three) at the 
Playhouse, and the Fortnightly Club. 

Club meetings—two clubs, each meeting monthly, at the Fortnightly, 
non-uplift; papers by members, and luncheon, or tea.' 

The Bases of Upper-class Position, Money and family are the two 
keys to the doors of “ society Those with the highest social-class 
status are generally those who have been wealthy the longest, allowing 
the family reputation to be firmly established. The significance of 
wealth, as the German sociologist Georg Simmel * has so ably shown, 
lies in the freedom it affords, freedom from drudgery and the routine 
of everyday work, thus releasing time and energy for the cultivation 
fine taste, good manners, and the like. The nouveaux riches have the 
wealth but not the family reputation, hence meet with some difiiculty 
in securing recognition from the ^lite. It may take more than a single 
generation to acquire the “ good breeding ” and to obtain social 
acceptance on the higher levels. But if the family retains the wealth 
over i number of generations the breeding is likely to come and so, 
too, the social-class status. 

How those who have been wealthy a relatively short time play 
“ the social game ” in their bid for status and prestige is described by 
Zorbaugh in the study already cited. ‘‘ The social game ” calls for 
a great deal of publicity, display, and lavish spending, for unless there 
is “ conspicuous consumption ”, the fact that a family possesses wealth 
may not be recognised. Although there is generally a lag between 
the acquisition of wealth and the attainment of social recognition, 
given time, the lag is likely to be taken up. 

Since class membership, once obtained, is socially inherited, upper- 
class position is often retained by families that once had wealth but 
have it no more. Upper-class status does not require the continual 
underpinning of economic pre-eminence. For example, in the South, 
as Dollard ® shows, a person may have little money, but still be one of 
the “ aristocracy ”. If a Southerner, reading through a history book, 
stops now and then to say, Oh, yes, that is Governor So-and-so ; 
he was my grandmother’s brother,” or “ General Blank married a 

^ Harvey W. Zorbaugh, op. cit., p. 

• N, Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel (Chicago, 1025). 

Mobn DoUard, op. at., p. 80. 
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second cousin of my mother; she was one of the South Carolina 
Blanks, you know,’* he is an upper-class person, even if he is not rich. 

These families still enjoy the status that goes with upper-class 
position, even though they do not have the standard of living. In India, 
the exigencies of life have brought about a similar situation, in that 
the Brahmin caste still rates highest in social status, but has been put in 
seventh place in a national rating according to solvency and credit.^ 

American versus European Social Classes 

While America is clearly not without social classes, it must at once 
be added that they are by no means like those to be found in Europe. 
In America, class lines are not drawn so sharply as in England and 
Europe ; there is considerably more vertical mobility, or movement 
up and down the social ladder. This greater mobility in the United 
States derives from a number of historical factors. Significant has 
been the influence of the frontier,^ where “ the rifle and the axe made 
all men equally tall With a great continent available for develop¬ 
ment, dissatisfied and dispossessed individuals could go west and start 
life anew. 

Likewise the great waves of immigration into the United States 
favoured social mobility. These conditions also helped to foster 
democratic traditions. The Constitution of the United States specifi¬ 
cally states that the government may grant no titles to its citizens, 
nor may officials receive honours from foreign powers without the 
approval of Congress. 

American social conditions such as those just mentioned have given 
to the masses a psychology unlike that possessed by the English people. 
The son of an English labourer has considerably more expectation of 
following in his father’s footsteps than has the son of an American 
worker. The latter is more likely to have his mind set on acquiring 
a little capital and becoming an entrepreneur. Thus the sympathies 
of the American workers have not been tied up so definitely with those 
of their own economic group ; evidence of this is the relative weakness 
of the Socialist movement in the United States as compared with that 
in England. In England there is a pow^erful Labour Party, as there 
was in France before 1940, and as there was in Germany before the 
advent of Hitler. In 1932, the Communist Party polled almost six 
million votes in Germany, but in the United States the best the 
Communist Party has ever been able to do was in 1931 when it 
received 80,159 votes.* 

The concern of the American worker has been not so much to 
identify himself with his class as to get out of it. A study ^ of the social 

^ S. S. Nehru, Caste and Credit (London, 1932), p. 15.' 

* F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 19ai). 

* A sociological analysis of the backwardness of American socialism is to be found 
in The Fate of American Socialism **, International Socialist Forrnn^ August, 1943. 

* Gcoige Lundberg and Mary Steele, “ Social Attraction-Patterns in a Village , 
Soewmetry^ vol. 1, pp, 375'-4i9, Januar>*~April, 1938. 
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relationships of people in a small New* England town shows, for 
instance, that there is incessant social striving ; when persons on the 
lower social levels were asked to name their friends and acquaintances, 
they indicated people who were above them socially. Indeed, so 
anxious arc Americans to rise in the social sciale that they either do 
not know what social class they belong to, or will not admit it. One 
of the Gallup polls ' asked this question : To what social class do you 
belong ? The great majority answered that they belonged to the 
middle class, only about 6 per .cent stating membership in the lower 
class. Gallup, in commenting on these replies, compares them with 
the results of the study of consumer incomes in 1935-6, which < 
showed almost 60 per cent of American families to have incomes 
under $1,250. 

In his celebrated study of American life and government. Lord 
Bryce ^ took note of the fact that American classes differed from those 
of his own country. He found that American classes were much less 
distinct. “ Their specific characters, as a naturalist would say, are 
less marked even in typical individuals than would be the case in 
Europe, and are in many individuals scarcely recognisable.’’ He 
comments on the fact that the wives and daughters of working-men 
dress with so much taste that “ on Sunday . . . you would take them 
for persons in easy circumstances Indeed, the working-men them¬ 
selves can often not be distinguished by their dress from persons in 
better positions. Bryce was also impressed by the fact that the 
American shopkeeper “ has not the obsequiousness of his European 
congener, and is far from fancying that retail trade has anything 
degrading about it ”, 

As for the upper American class, Bryce noted that it had no cultural 
ties comparable with those which bind the English upper class to¬ 
gether, There is in the United States no one class whose special 
business it is to form and lead opinion, and much less is there any 
governing class, such as is found in England. The upper class in 
America is not unified by common ideals and standards of behaviour. 
The railway fortunes of the Harrimans and the Vanderbilts have been 
succeeded by the automobile fortunes of the Fords and Chryslers, and 
the movie millions of the Goldwyns and Loews. Such individuals 
have no cultural ties comparable with those which bind the English 
upper class together. 

Future of Social Classes in America 

In what direction are social classes tending in the United States ? 
Does the situation described represent something of a cultural lag ? 
It is, of course, possible for a class to be marked by common char- 

^ Chicago Daily News, April 3, 1939. 

® James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York, cd, 1917), vol. ii, p. 297 ff. 
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acieristics and to hold a distinctive position vis-ii-vis other classes 
without being conscious of the fact. Are class lines tightening, and if 
so will class consciousness increase as the realbation of this grows? 
Will the American worker realise that his ambitions arc forlorn, even 
fantastic, and like the English worker more and more cast in his lot with 
his own kind ? Given as much time as the English aristocracy has 
required to develop its culture and morale, will not the cultural 
cohesion of the upper class in America also come, as < 51 ite traditions, 
rituals, and institutions are evolved ? 

Gone are many of the social conditions that made for open classes. 
There arc now no new geographical frontiers, immigration has been 
checked, and in general a larger amount of capital is now required than 
formerly to establish a new business. Evidence from a number of 
sources suggests that it is becoming more difficult to climb up the 
social ladder. 

Is Class Consciousness Increasing ? Some observers believe that class 
consciousness is on the increase.^ The growth of class consciousness 
definitely lags behind the growth of classes and the tightening of class 
lines, Doob ^ reports that the poor whites he interviewed, while 
conscious of the caste division between themselves and Negroes, were 
not especially aware of any class affiliation which they might have 
with one another. Locally they were tied together by certain 
emotional ties, but the feeling of sympathy extended only to acquaint¬ 
ances and did not include poor whites generally. This situation may 
reflect lack of leadership and organisation more than lack of class 
consciousness, for elsewhere share-croppers have organised a Tenant 
Farmers’ Union, and the strength of class feeling involved is suggested 
by the fact that whites and Negroes have organised together in contra¬ 
vention of caste taboos. Also the unemployment of millions of 
workers since 1929 and the government programmes on their behalf 
have served to quicken a consciousness of kind ” among the ‘‘ have- 
nots ”. Wage-earners are also being educated to a sense of their 
common interests by the Congress of Industrial Organisations and 
others. In 1933 we witnessed the spectacle of American farmers 
resisting mortgage foreclosures at the point of guns. 

Social Classes and Social Change 

While such factors as those mentioned above operate to increase 
class consciousness, there are other forces at work which exert a 
counter-influence. Outstanding is the part played by social change, 
a major phenomenon of our times. The point to be made is this, 
that it is easier to maintain class distinctions in a static or slowly 

^ A proof one way or the other can hardly be expected here. Class conscious¬ 
ness is much less tangible than class membership, and is not so readily subject to 
measurement. 

*John Dollard, op. cit., Appendix. 
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changing society like India’s than in one like our own, which is 
changing rapidly. 

Social change takes a number of forms, one of which is the circula¬ 
tion of individuals from one region to another and from one section 
of a community to another. Physical mobility is pronounced in the 
United States. Even as early as 1900, only 68-3 per cent of the 
American population resided in the state of their birth, while a census 
taken in India about the same time showed more than nine-tenths of 
the population living in the districts where they were born.^ In 1930 
the proportion of the population living in the state of their birth was 
67*3. The effect of pronounced physical mobility is to produce 
strangers, for people living in the same apartment house in a modem 
city often do not know one another.® To which social class do these 
people belong ? To answer this question accurately calls for know¬ 
ledge of their family background, knowledge which we may not possess. 
In modern cities countless people even marry without first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the family background of their mates. 

Another way in which modern culture affects class is through the 
marvellous development in the field of technology and the correlated 
mass-production system. The effect of these developments is to blur, 
and in some cases obliterate, the earmarks of class. A call boy on 
Wall Street cannot by his clothes be distinguished from J. Pierpont 
Morgan. And if this call boy should go, as he can, to a college at 
public expense, the cultural differences would be still further reduced. 

Moreover, the economic classes no longer live in isolation where 
individualistic traits are nourished, for the effect of modern com¬ 
munication inventions is to break down the barriers between groups. 
The radio brings to all classes the upper-class culture of the opera, the 
Wimbledon tennis matches, and the religious services of the fashionable 
churches. It would be a mistake, of course, to think that inventions 
do not also create class distinctions, when, as at present, the 61 ite are 
the only ones likely to have private planes and air-conditioned homes. 
But details and exceptions aside, it is clear that social classes are 
fostered by stability of social conditions, the perpetuation of things as 
they are. Rapid social change like that of modern society is hostile 
to class organisation, which depends on the maintenance of a formalised 
established social order. 

Social ClcLSses and Nationalism, Another social force to-day stemming 
the tide of class consciousness is nationalism, which may be regarded 
as an outgrowth of modern cultural change. The welding together 
of separate units of a people is due in part to modern methods of 
communication and transportation which break down the barriers 
between local communities and make possible the effective administra- 

^ Census of India igoi (Calcutta, 1903), vol, i, pp. 88-9. 

* For fuller treatment of this point, sec Chapter XVII, “ Characteristics of 
Communities 
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tion of larger areas. ^ To-day the more limited allegiance to class is 
being swallowed up in the larger wave of devotion to the nation. 
Communists say this is an upper-class technique of control, a tool 
being used to keep the working classes in subjection. Communists 
constantly refer to the class movement as the Internationale. National¬ 
ism, they say, is an opiate which lulls workers into unawareness of 
their own interests ; and fascism, which in theory commands the 
subordination of the interests of separate classes to the interests of 
the state, is said to be only a desperate resort on the part of frightened 
capitalists to bolster a tottering economic system.^ The middle class 
is won over to the support of the totalitarian state. When this is 
accomplished, the lower classes are deprived of whatever little organised 
strength they have hitherto achieved ; banished are labour unions 
and gone is the right to strike. 

Communism, to be sure, turns the tables so far as partiality to the 
economic classes is concerned. But it is doubtful if communism is 
immune to the influences of nationalism. The 1937 Chinese com¬ 
munists ceased fighting the other classes in China when their counp*y 
was threatened from without and made common cause against the 
Japanese. In 1939, many thousands of French Communists severed 
their connection with the Communist Party and hence with their 
comrades in Russia, when that nation moved against Poland and 
Finland. In Russia, Trotsky followed Karl Marx in advocating a 
world crusade on behalf of the proletariat, but he split with 
Stalin on this point and was banished from Russia. Stalin 
favoured building up the nation first and instituted the five-year 
plans for the development of Russian resources. Present Russians 
appear to be quite nationally minded. However these things may 
be, modern nationalism is clearly acting as a curb to the growth of 
class consciousness. 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has been concerned with the factor of social status in human 
life. The position of individuals within a society may differ, a signifleant 
fact because differences in status are attended by inequalities in opportunities, 
privileges and duties, which greatly affect individual welfare and happiness. 
Like all complex social phenomena, status is affected by many factors, such 
as age, sex, and intelligence. Particularly significant as a determinant of 
status, however, is the factor of social class. 

Although social classes are common, it must not be thought that they 
are universal. Indeed, they are lacking in most primitive societies. It is 


^ See Chapter XIV, ** Human Ecology ”, for fuller development of this point. 
At one time the Bourbon kings did not address their subjects as Frenchmen but 
only as Gascons, Burgundians, and the like. Germany at one time was divided 
into 300 separate states, often in conflict with one another. 

* Cf, Joseph Barnes, ” The Social Basis of Fascism ”, Public Affairs, vol. 9. 
pp, 24-32, March, 1936. 
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difficult to develop social classes in a very small, homogeneous population. 
Large numbers provide a better basis for diHerentiation, as does also the 
co-residence of racially dissimilar peoples. A considerable development along 
economic lines is also favourable to class formation, for then the rich can 
set themselves apart from the poor and perpetuate the inequalities between 
them. Particularly significant is the fact that social classes thrive on a slow 
rate of cultural change. 

Special interest attaches to the question of social mobility, that is, the 
chances individuals have of changing their status in a given society. It has 
been shown that the local culture determines whether few or many will* be 
allowed to ascend the ladder, mobility being reduced to a minimum in 
highly stratified, caste societies. But even where open classes prevail, the 
great mass of individuals remain in the class into which they are born. The 
idea that opportunities arc open equally to all individuals of equal ability 
must be regarded as a fantasy. 

The United States, long regarded as a country of open classes, is now 
the scene of conflicting forces. There is evidence to suggest that, with the 
disappearance of the frontier, class lines are tightening. Glass consciousness, 
however, lags far behind, owing to such factors as the entrepreneur aspirations 
of American workers, the democratic tradition, and the force of nationalism. 
Class consciousness in America has so far not been sufficient to lead to any 
substantial class organisation. 


TABLE 9 

Status Aggregates of the Occupied Population in Great Britain, 1951 * 



Males 

Females 

Folal 


1 (000’s) 

1 

(ooo's) 

(ooo’s) 

Employers .... 

1 ■ 

406 

54 

460 

Managers..... 

• i 637 

111 

748 

Operatives (including part time 




workers) .... 

• i i 3’405 

6-395 

19B00 

Own account .... 

• 1 887 

237 

1124 

Out of work .... 

326 

119 

445 

Unoccupied—retired . 

1-543 

302 

1845 

Others ..... 

. ' 612 

i2-8i8 

13-430 

_ - _ . ,. , . . . 

_ _ . 

_ . _ 

. _ 


* Derived from one per cent sample, Census 1951, General Register Office, 
Table II—i, H.M.S.O., 1952. 


TABLE 10 


Occupation by Industrial Status, England and Wales, 1951 * 


Employers . 

Managers . 

Social classes I and II t 
Remainder 


Transport and 

Agriculture, Horti¬ 

communications 

culture, and Forestry 

(ooo’s) 

(ooo’s) 

153 

109*9 

39*9 

9*3 

45*3 

31*3 

1,4007 

721-6 


* Derived from one per cent sample. Census 1951, General Register Office, 
Table II—2, H.M.S.O., 1952. 

t For details of social classes see : Classijication of Occupations^ H.M.S.O» 
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TABLE II 

Incidence of Illness, etc., amongst Men and Women aged 16 and over 
IN different Occupations and Income Groups of Head of Household, 
England and Wales, February, 1951 * 




No. 

No. with 

ToUi 

I'otal 

Tout 



of 

illness 

No. of 

days of i 

Ckmsul- 

Occupation uirI 

Income Group.t 

Sex. 

people. 

01 injuty. 

ailments. 

incapacity. > 

tations. 



X DcCtMBfcH (Ja.VVARY AND FEBRUARY INTERVIEWS). 

Professional and 

M. 

650 

439 

732 

7*9 

244 

Managerial (i) 

F. 

120 

77 

152 

*25 

30 

Clerical 

M. 

184 

**3 

205 

92 

54 


F. 

219 

*45 

293 

273 1 

87 

Operatives and other 





1 


Manufacturing . 

M. 

846 

559 

*,023 ! 

778 ; 

283 

' 

F. 

3*1 

209 1 

464 1 

258 

1 12 

transport and Public 

M. 

343 

204 1 

35* ; 

388 

138 

Services (2) 

F. 

9 i 

6 

18 

— 

4 

Mining and 

M. 

*47 ' 

100 

180 

452 

*35 

Quarrying ! 

F. 


I 

I ^ 

_ f 


Building and Road- | 

M. 

249 

164 

3*3 ; 

306 1 

87. 

making 

F. 

3 ' 

2 

5 

— ' 


Agriculture 

M. 

*25 , 

88 

158 

H 7 , 

43 


F. 

*7 

*3 . 

25 

9 i 

5 

Distributive 

M. 

226 

144 

263 

207 

66 


F. 

*25 

87 ; 

170 

90 

54 

Other industries . 1 

M, 

295 

189 1 

333 

236 

102 


F. 

218 

'56 1 

321 

132 

85 

Housewives . . . ; 

F. 

2,838 

2,208 ! 

5>207 j 

3>905 

*>327 

Retired, part-time, 

M. 

52* 

441 ! 

1,046 ! 

• *>445 

493 

unoccupied or 1 

F. 

257 

221 i 

536 ! 

684 

236 

unstated 



.. -i 



i 

Income Group of Head 



! 



1 

of Household 






1 

Nil . 

M. 

19 

*4 ; 

29 ; 

16 

4 

! 

F. 

4 * 

33 

61 ! 

90 

46 

Up to £3 . . I 

M. 

501 

400 1 

834 1 

1,198 

39 « 


F. 

836 

674 1 

t ,637 

*>558 

479 

Over £2 and up to ' 

M. 

500 

344 ; 

694 

874 

227 


F. 

649 

509 1 

1,187 

616 

245 

^cr £5 and up to 1 

M. 

*> 4*5 

926 

1,658 

1,620 

586 

£7 io.r. od, 1 

F- 

1,261 

955 1 

2,050 

i *.393 

583 

Over £7 JOS. od. and I 

M. 

501 

33 * ' 

573 

1 419 

180 

up to £10 1 

i F. 

35 * 

266 

597 

1 494 

126 

Over £10 and up to ! 

! M. 

*92 

*35 

252 

1 162 

67 

£20 

i F. 

118 

85 1 

i 181 

1 267 

95 

Over £20 

1 M. 

49 

39 i 

1 ^7 

1 85 

23 


1 F, 

3 * 

26 

54 

, 26 

12 

Not ascertained 

; M. 

409 

252 i 

1 497 

I 4*8 

166 


F. 

n 831 

577 1 

1 *>245 

1 *>034 

334 

Totals 

1 _ 

7>704 

I 5>588 

11,616 

j 10,246 

3*585 


* From Quarterly Return No, 409 (H.M.S.O,, 1951). Table H. 
t The occupation and income groups are those used by the Social Survey. 
(0 includes inspectors and supervisors. {2) includes Shipping, Fishing and Gas, 
Water and Electricity Works. 

+ Interviews held in February, 1951, excluded persons under 21. 
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TABLE 12 

Glass Differences in Mortality for England and Wales, 1930-2 ♦ 
(In terms of Ratio to Rate for all classes) 

All Males, including 

Social Class. Non-civilians, 

aged 20-65. 

Class I 

Middle and Upper Class . . qo 

Class II 

Intermediate .... 94 

Class III 

Skilled Labour ... 97 

Class IV 

Intermediate .... 102 

Class V 

Unskilled Labour . in 

All Classes (Occupied and Retired) 100 


* From Registrar - General*s Decennial Supplement rgsS , Part Ila (H.M.S.O., 1938), p, 22. 


Married Women 
aged 20-65. 

81 

89 

99 

103 

100 


TABLE 13 

Intelligence Quotients of Elementary School Children 
OF Different Social Class in London * 


Class. 

I. Higher professional . 

II. Lower professional . 

HI, Highly skilled and clerical 

IV. Skilled .... 

V. Semi-skilled 

VI. Unskilled 

VII. Casual .... 

• From Cyril Burt, ** Family Size, Intelligence 
Studies, September 1947, p. 183. 


I.Q. of Children. 

. 1203 
. . 114*6 

. 1097 
. 104*5 
. 98*2 

. 920 

. 89*1 

and Social Class ** in Papulation 
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The preceding section has shown that other people play a vital 
part in our lives. Our personality is affected by their disposition and 
character, and their culture becomes our culture. We should all be 
different if we lived in a different group or in no group at all. 

Because the group is so important, its role in human experience 
is to be explored still further in this section. First, there are some 
general matters to be considered, such as the nature and import of 
the groups that human beings form and the nature of social conttoL 
These topics are taken up in Chapter IX, “ Group Life Of par¬ 
ticular interest, too, is the effect of the group on the behaviour of 
man, both emotional and intellectual. Suggestion is a powerful force 
in human experience. How the group, through the phenomenon of 
suggestion, affects the behaviour of individuals is analysed in Chapter 
X, “ Suggestibility : Crowds and Publics Another matter of great 
significance for the individual is his position in the group. The 
analysis of social status, as it concerns both the relative position of 
individuals in a society and the comparative position of whole groups, 
is undertaken in Chapter XI : “ Status : Social Classes 

Underlying all human group life, of whatever form, are the so- 
called group processes, or fundamental ways in which people respond 
to one another and modify one another’s behaviour. Human beings^ 
may work together amicably, that is, cp-operate, but something may 
arise to disturb the relationship, and there may be a falling-out, or 
conflict. If unduly prolonged, fighting interferes with production, 
and the maintenance of social order, so human beings who are at odds 
resort to ways of adjusting their differences. This they do with 
varying degrees of success. Settlements may range all the way from 
a temporary truce to the complete elimination of the points of differ¬ 
ence ; that is, the contestants may accommodate themselves to such 
disagreement as continues to exist or they may eliminate their differ¬ 
ences altogether through the merging (assimilation) of viewpoints. 
How sudi group processes work out will be shown in detail in the 
two concluding chapters of this section : ** Co-operation, Competi¬ 
tion, and Conflict ”, and “ Accommodation and Assimilation 



CHAPTER IX 


GROUP LIFE 

With his predilection for life in groups, man is, as Aristotle said, 
“ a political animal How large a colony man forms naturally it 
is impossible to say, since wherever we find him, man lives not in a 
state of nature but in a state of culture. If we look to the primates 
for a suggestion, we find among them a loosely organised band con¬ 
sisting of only a few families. In simple food-gathering groups of 
human beings, bands number from perhaps lo or 15 to 100 or 150 
persons, depending on the favourableness of the food supply. The 
growth of culture has, however, increased enormously the scope of 
man’s associative life. To-day he may mingle with 100,000 or more 
persons at a football game or a political rally. And it is a far cry 
from the small primitive band to the modern metropolis with its 
teeming millions. 


Human Gregariousness 
Sociability A Learned Response 

How shall we account for man’s gregariousness ? It is more easily 
explained on the basis of need and habit than on the grounds of an 
instinct to associate. There is no report of any internal drive in man 
that impels him to seek the company of his fellows. The new-born 
baby shows no preference for his own mother. A wet nurse may 
sats^ him just as well. Indeed, the craving of the baby is not for 
himan beings but for the satisfaction of his organic wants. If a robot 
could be devised to supply these wants, the child would no doubt 
become attached to the robot. Spalding ^ found that if he displaced 
the hen in satisfying the needs of chicks, he also displaced the hen in 
Other ways, for chicks would follow him about the farmyard, com¬ 
pletely ignoring their parent. The human baby is, of course, absolutely 
dependent on outside assistance for survival; it is this dependence 
that constitutes the primary raison d^itre of group life. In the normal 
course of events, the needs of the infant are supplied by human beings, 
so that the child develops a sense of dependence on those of his own 
kind. 

The development of gregariousness in the child is clearly the result 
of learning. Since the child’s needs are met by adults he tends to 
favour them. His first preferential responses are towards them. 
Generally, at two months of age the baby will smile for the first time, 
but he will smile for human adults only. At this stage of his develop- 

' See G. Murphy and L, B. Mu^y, ExpmmtnUd Social P^hoiogy (London, 
1031), p. 91, ibr fulbr discussion of Spaading^s pioneer work. 
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mcnt there docs not seem to be any satisfaction in association for its 
own sake. He does not smile for* children, nor does he seem to care 
about being with other children. When in each other’s presence, 
four-month-old children commonly disregard each other. At six 
months of age there may be a brief period of touching, but even at a 
somewhat older age, children do not appear to enjoy each other’s 
company. In order to sustain a group relationship between little 
children, some common object, such as a toy, is generally needed. 
The attention is then on the activity and not on the company. 

As he grows older, the child begins to appreciate the fact that more 
and more pleasures are possible only in groups. A boy cannot play 
cricket by himself. Certain types of fun are available only if there is 
group demand for them. The circus will not come to town unless 
large numbers of children will turn out for it. So many satisfactions 
are thus enjoyed in and through groups that before long human 
association becomes a source of enjoyment in itself. We like to be 
with others, and we feel lonely and uneasy when deprived of human 
contacts for any length of time. Acceptance by the group becomes 
a source of the greatest pleasure and rejection by the group the basis 
for the most severe mental anguish. 

Individual Differences in Group Affiliation 

Individuals differ greatly in their degree of sociability. Some 
belong to more groups than others. Some participate more than 
others in the groups to which they belong. Terman ^ found, for 
example, that gifted children belong on the average to more groups 
than do ordinary children. On the other hand, the bright children 
tend also to be by themselves somewhat more. Chapin, studying the 
group affiliation of American University students, found that both the 
better students and the leaders of university life belong to more groups 
than the other students. There is a wide range in the amount of 
social participation of university students, as is indicated in the table 
on page 170. Whereas among students generally one in every three 
does not participate in any extra-curricular activities, only one honour 
student in fourteen is without such connection. 

It is not easy to account for such individual differences in group 
affiliation. Some psychologists believe that the explanation is partly 
to be found in differences in inherited capacity for social relations. 
According to this view, some children have more natural talent than 
others for social life. Just as some children have the knack for work¬ 
ing with things, and others with ideas, some children are thought to 
have a special aptitude for getting along with people. It is difficult 
to secure experimental confirmation for this point of view. It is 
known that children of two or three years of age differ greatly in degree 
of sociability. In the nursery schobl, one toddler may be seen off 

^ L. M. Terman et aL, Genetic Studies of Gertius (Palo Alto, 1925), vol. i. 
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TABLE 7 

Participation op University Students by Percentage^ 


Number of 

4*637 

1,170 Officers 

379 Prominent 

1x0 Honour 

Activities. 

Students. 

(Titular Leaders). 

Students. 

Students. 

0 

33*5 

— 

— 

7*1 

1 

276 

3-2 

17*4 

10*7 

2 

19*5 

6*5 

20'3 

”5 

3 

9.6 

8-9 

20*5 

* 5 ** 

4 

5*1 

12*3 

* 4*7 

10*7 

5 

2-1 

* 3*5 

10-3 

* 5 ** 

6 

1*3 

142 

7*3 

**•5 

7 

1*3 

12-8 

2-9 

7*1 

8 


10*2 

1-8 

6*2 

9 

— 

7-2 

0-8 

1-8 

10 

— 

4*1 

08 

0*9 

11 

— 

2*6 

— 

— 

12 

— 

1*7 

— 

— 

13 

— 

1-4 

— 

— 

14 

— 

0*4 

— 

— 

*5 

— 

0*1 

— 

— 

16 

— 

0-09 

— 

— 

17 

— 

0-09 

— 

— 


♦ F. Stuart Chapin, “ Research Studies of Extra-curricular Activities and their 
Significance in reflecting Social Changes ”, Journal of Educational Sociology, \'ol. 4, 


pp. 491-8, April, 1931. 

in a comer playing by himself, while another child moves from place 
to place taking an interest in the activities of all the other children. 
Although inherited factors may play a part, a child’s experience may 
also be important in determining in which of these two ways he will 
behave. For example, if the child develops a strong interest in rcad- 
ing, which is a solitary occupation, he is much less likely to be sociable 
than if he spends his time in play with other children. If a child is 
read to a great deal by his mother he may become more sociable 
than if he is encouraged to read by himself; he is likely to be even 
more sociable if he is encouraged to take the initiative himself in 
reading to his parents. In any case, as was brought out in Chapter 
VI, the nature of a child’s early dealings with other persons may 
influence him strongly either for or against group participation. 

Introversion^ Exiraversion^ and Group Participation. Group participa¬ 
tion is closely related to the personality traits of extraversion and intro¬ 
version. The extravert is, among other things, a good mixer, an 
active participant in objective affairs. The introvert is an isolation¬ 
ist ; sensitive to criticism and fearful of failure, he tends to withdraw 
from others. In a standardised and validated test of extraversion- 
introversion,^ among the items of most diagnostic value appear the 
following : “ limits his acquaintances to a select few ” ; ** keeps in 
background on social occaidons ” ; ” is critical of others ” ; “ prefers 

* E. Heidbreder, “ Measuring Introversion and Extroverdon Jmnal ^Abmrmci 
md Sodd P^ytdiohgy, vol. ai, pp. 120-34, July, 1926^ 
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to work alone rather than with people ” ; prefers to work at tasks 
that do not bring him into contact with people A pK>sitive answer 
indicates introvertive tendencies, a negative answer extravertive 
tendencies. Extraverts and introverts are not, however, distinct per¬ 
sonality types. Human beings cannot generally be classed as one 
type or the other. Rather, extraversion and introversion are per¬ 
sonality traits, which vary in degree much as do height and weight. 
A few individuals in a large group will be extreme extraverts, a few 
extreme introverts, but the majority will be ambiverts. The social 
tendency of extraverts and the seclusive behaviour of introverts arc 
explicable in the light of the history of their development, as has 
already been suggested. 

Performance in the Group 

Another pertinent question has to do with the effect of the group 
on individual performance. Under which condition does an indi¬ 
vidual do better : when working alone or when part of a group ? 
Numerous experiments have been carried out in the effort to answer 
this question. In one, the subjects were tested on their ability to 
keep a pointer on a brass target on a revolving disk. This test of 
motor ability was given privately and also in the presence of observers. 
Four out of five persons gave a better performance when being watched 
by others.^ The presence of others seems to increase the individual’s 
energy and to step up the level of his performance. The desire to 
make a good showing before others is no doubt also a factor. When 
intellectual skills arc tested under the two conditions it is found that 
the subjects show more speed in the group situation. For example, 
they do more multiplication problems when being watched than 
when working alone, ^ Interestingly enough, however, most of the 
subjects in this experiment do their most accurate work in private. 

The situation is different when the subject is not watched by a 
critical audience but is in a group with others who are also at work. 
Such a group is called a co-acting group. The great majority of 
individuals can do simple mental tasks like multiplying two-place 
figures better in a co-acting group than they can when working alone,® 
The sight of others at work no doubt acts as a stimulus to «ctra effort* 
The custom of having students take their examinations in a group 
would thus seem to be helpful to most students. 

It would, however, be a serious mistake to generalise these con¬ 
clusions too much. Shy, introverted individuals do not do their best 
work before observers. Stutterers probably do better working alone. 
It might be difficult to write great literature in a group ; at any rate, 

^ L. E. Travis, “ The Effect of a Small Audience upon Eye-ffand Go-ordination ”, 
Jmml jf Ahfwmal and Social vol. ao, pp. i4a--6, July, 1^5. 

* F. Dadiidl, ” An foperunental Analysis id Son^ Group Effixts ”, Journal 

Akmmd and Soeid Psychology^ vol. 25, pp, 190-9, July-Septcmber, 1930, 

F. fi. AUport, Socm PsySmogy (Jmton, 1924), Chaps. 11 and 12. 
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the record seems to show that little of the best verse or prose was 
composed in public. And, as has been indicated, it is one thing to 
perform before a group and another to perform in it. In brief, 
although on the whole the experiments show a group effect in the 
direction of greater yield and efficiency, much depends upon the 
kind of individual, the type of activity, and the group situation 
involved., 

' <♦- 

Kinds of Group Life 

The foregoing suggests that there are various kinds of group 
formation, and that some are more significant for human beings than 
others. The least important type of grouping is the aggregation, or 
collection of objects in close proximity but without any interplay 
between them. A group of trees is an aggregation, as is also a group 
of new-born babies in their separate cribs in a hospital maternity 
ward. A foregathering of individuals cannot be regarded as a social 
group unless there is interstimulation and response among them. 
Whenever two or more individuals come together and influence one 
another, they may be said to constitute a social group. 

It is, indeed, very difficult to conceive of human beings being 
together and not constituting a group, that is, not affecting each other. 
The new-born children referred to above present an unusual case. 
They do not disturb each other, for all their noise, because for some 
time after birth, babies can neither see nor hear. But it is hard to 
think of human beings in possession of their senses who would not be 
influenced by the presence of others. An individual walking in 
Piccadilly is certainly conscious of the fact that he has company. 
Although he may not talk to anyone, although he may indeed feel 
lonely and strange, he will at least have to take others into account 
as he threads his way through the maze. Yet those who happen to 
be in Piccadilly on most occasions can hardly be said to constitute a 
significant social group. They just happen to be there. They have 
little in the way of a common interest. They influence one another, 
but not significantly. 

When an individual leaves Piccadilly and descends into the Under¬ 
ground, he joins another throng on the platform^ By this group he 
is influenced somewhat more, especially if it is close to the dinner hour. 
This group has more of a common interest, although it is fleeting. 
When the individual finally gets home he finds himself in a still more 
significant group—his family. It is more important because of what 
it does to him. Groups are meaningful in accordance with the way 
they function in human life. Although human life is full of group 
experience, this experience is of varying degrees of significance. 

Because human groups are so numerous and diverse, attempts have 
been made to classify them. A common basis of differentiation has 
been the ground of the primary function served by the group ; this 
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division gives us educational, religious, recreational, political, economic 
groups, and the like. Degree of permanence is another basis for 
cataloguing groups ; groups range all the way from the highly volatile 
to the highly stable ; we shake one individual’s hand and never see 
or think about him again ; another relationship grows through the 
years and lasts a lifetime. Again, such criteria as age and sex dis¬ 
tinguish groups ; there are, for instance, orphan asylums and old 
people’s homes, King’s College and Girton College, the League of 
Nations Union and the British Legion. Ellwood has distinguished 
between sanctioned and unsanctioned groups; Giddings divides 
public from private groups ; and Bogardus calls attention to the 
difference between disjunctive and overlapping groups. Chapin 
points out that, besides those groups which are visible and which 
function openly, there are the invisible groups which work under 
cover, such as underworld gangs or behind-the-scenes political clubs. 
Other writers emphasise the difference between vertical and hori¬ 
zontal groups. When we cut up societies vertically, we get such 
groups as communities, nations, or states ; whereas, when we cut 
across these larger units, we get horizontal layers such as social classes. 

Many of these classifications, although frequently encountered in 
the literature of sociology, are of limited usefulness. They are either 
too obvious or too arbitrary. The classification according to interests 
(political, educational, recreational, etc.) suffers ffom the first fault. 
Most of the other arrangements, it will be noted, are dichotomies ; 
they split social groups into two camps which are presumed to be 
mutually exclusive. Thus social groups are labelled as permanent or 
impermanent, sanctioned or unsanctioned, public or private, sacred 
or profane, when as a matter of reality these opposites are merely 
end terms in a series. Between the pure types are the great majority 
of hybrid groups which represent various grades and degrees. This 
tendency to divide all things into two neat piles is deep-rooted in man. 
The reader has already seen how it is expressed in regard to personality 
types such as introvert and extravert, leaders and followers. Now wc 
see it again in reference to the classification of groups. It may be 
but one more manifestation of man’s desire to appraise all things as 
either good or bad. 

In-group and Out-group 

Probably no better example of this tendency can be had than is 
aflforded by the distinction between in-group and out-group.^ In¬ 
group and out-group relationships exist where groups have a feeling 
of Strangeness or enmity towards each other. Under such circum¬ 
stances, all the members of the same group constitute an “ in-group 

** Sympathetic ” and “ Categoric ” Contacts. It will be seen that the 
significance of the in-group lies partly in the fact that we tend to be 
^W. G. Sumner, Folkways^ p. 12. 
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kindly disposed towards one whom we identify with our own group. 
We are inclined to treat him sympathetically, that is, with something 
of the personal touch. Towards a member of the out-group we are 
likely to have less favourable attitudes, such as indiifference, suspicion, 
or scorn. After all, he is not “ one of us Instead of dealing with 
him as a person, we deal with him as a representative of a group. 
We put him in a category : Negro, Jew, or foreigner, as the case may 
be. Indeed we may designate him by less respectful, “ emotionalised 
names : “ Nigger ”, “ dirty foreigner ”, and the like. The Greeks 
called all who were not Greeks barbarians ; and the ancient Jews had 
something of the same feeling in calling all others Gentiles. It is thus 
a group characteristic to make a profound distinction between mem¬ 
bers and non-members and to treat the two groups differently. 

Ethnocentrism. The preferential feeling which individuals have for 
their own group is frequently referred to as ethnocentrism. There 
is a tendency to regard one’s own associates as the chosen people, 
one’s culture as the best of all cultures, and one’s community as 
“ God’s own country ”. The “ best ” club is usually one’s own. As 
Oliver Wendell Holmes observed, “ The axis of the earth protrudes 
through the centre of each and every town.” Individuals tend to be 
group-satisfied. Deutsch ’ worked out a series of tests for measuring 
the degree of an individual’s preference for the ways, values, and so 
on, of his own group. In one test, for example, the individual is 
confronted with pictures of attractive women from various races and 
cultures and is asked to tell which one he thinks is most beautiful. 
In another test the individual is asked to select from the proverbs of 
various peoples the best way of expressing a common idea. In a 
third test the question is to indicate which method of writing one 
thinks is most practical : the Hebrew method of writing from right 
to left, the Chinese method of writing up and down, or the European 
style of writing from left to right. As might be anticipated, ethno¬ 
centric replies predominate in the average case. Europeans insist on 
the superiority of the left-to-right method of writing, which is their 
own. Yet curiously enough, so far as efficiency in writing is con¬ 
cerned, such meagre experimental evidence as is now available seems 
to favour up-and-down writing as opposed to either sort of lateral 
writing. The comment of one subject taking this test, Left to 
right, well, it is the most practical way ” shows how individuals 
become irrationally conformed to the ways of their group without 
knowing it.® 

^ G. F. Deutsch, Conformity in Human Bihaviour with a Test for its Measurement, 
Master’s thesis, Columbia University Library, 1923. 

* The explanation for such behaviour is, ct course, to be found in the conditioned 
mposm, or habit f(»rmation. If one is exposed for a considerable period of time 
exclusivdy to a new set of cultural values and social stimuli, a new set attitudes 
amy be establbhed which seem as natural to the person as did the etooceptric 
attitudei!^ he had before. The explorer Livingsttme reports that after long habil&a- 
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" Conscicusness of Kind^^ ^ in Primitive Society. When he made tfa^. 
dbtinction between in- and out-groups^ Sumner was dealing with 
primitive societies. Here the distinction has greatest validity, as may 
be inferred from the following account of the situation among the 
Australian blackfellows : 

When [for escample] a stranger comes to a camp that he has never visited 
before, he does not enter the camp, but remains at some distance. A few 
of the older men, after a while, approach him, and the first thing they pro¬ 
ceed to do is to find out who the stranger is. The commonest question that 
is put to him is “ Who is your maeli?” (father’s father). The discussion 
proceeds on genealogical lines until all parties are satisfied of the exact 
relation of the stranger to each of the natives present in the camp. When 
this point is reached, the stranger can be admitted to the camp, and the 
different men and women are pointed out to him and their relation to him 
defined. 1 watched two or three of these discussions in West Australia. 
I took with me on my journey a native of the Talainji tribe, and at each 
native camp we came to, the same process had to be gone through. In one 
case, after a long discussion, they were still unable to discover any traceable 
relationship between my servant and the men of the camp. That night my 
“ boy *’ refused to sleep in the native camp, as was his usual custom, and on 
talking to him I found that he was frightened. These men were not his 
relatives, and they were therefore his enemies. This represents the real feel¬ 
ings of the natives on the matter. If I am a blackfellow and meet another 
blackfellow that other must be either my relative or my enemy. If he is my 
enemy I shall take the first opportunity of killing him, for fear he will kill me.* 

It is evident that in primitive society the sense of belonging to the 
group is very acute. The community is usually small enough to 
permit the individual to feel completely identified with it. Moreover, 
there arc few separate groups vyrith which the individual can affiliate, 
and in all of these he is likely to have essentially the same associates. 
There are, a few exceptions. In some preliteratc societies the women 
are excluded from certain organisations, such as religious cults and 
fighting groups. The men’s groups might thus be in-groups, with 
reference to which the women would count as an out-group. Or 
again, there may be a division on the basis of age, the youth being 
kept out of activities engaged in by their ciders. Important as these 
distinctions may be, they are overshadowed in significance by the 
fact that the individual is so completely tied up with his larger group. 
If he should somehow oifend his group greatly and as a result be 
cast out, he might be an easy prey for other tribes or fare badly in 
his unaided struggle with the natural world. 

tion to black faces in Africa, he was shocked at the sight of white men. “ One 
feds ashamed of the white skin ; it seems unnatural, like blanched celery or white 
(D. livinptone, The Zambesi and its Tributaries (London, 1865)), 

^ Phrase coined by Franklin H. Giddii^ to describe the discriminate allegiance 
of members of an tn-^oup. Studies in the Theory of Human Society (New York, 199a), 
P‘ 17. 

* A, R, Radcliffe-Brown, ” Three Tribes oi Watem Australia ”, Journal qf the 
Anth* Inst.f vol. ag, p, 151. " The typical primitive community is ... a little 
of fiiendt amid a sea of strangers and enemies,” writes L. T. Hobhouse in 
The of Man (New York, iggi), p* BeS. 
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In-group Feeling in Modem Society, There can be no doubt that even 
in the modem world distinctions drawn between in-groups and out¬ 
groups may be very real. The point to be recognised here, however, 
is that there is variability in in-group out-group relationships according 
to the degree of sensed opposition between groups. The medical 
doctors set themselves decisively apart from the osteopaths. Bitter 
rivalry exists between Freudian psychoanalysts and dissident branches 
of the profession. When it was suggested in a certain town which 
had only i,ooo persons, and several large churches, that the various 
denominations merge their resources in order to eliminate the great 
economic and spiritual waste, each congregation was perfectly willing 
to allow the others to give up their identity, but not to give up its 
own. Yet elsewhere denominational mergers have occurred, showing 
the variability that exists in the strength of the in-group feeling in 
different groups in our society. 

Still, a question may be raised as to whether the distinction between 
in-group and out-group has in our modern world quite the significance 
it has in primitive society. In our culture individuals are loaded down 
with group relationships. We belong to so many groups that we may 
have a series of both in-group and out-group relationships with the 
same individuals because of our varying connections with them. For 
example, all those who have the same University constitute an in¬ 
group. Yet the graduate group is an in-group for which the first- 
year class is an out-group, and vice versa. We may belong to so 
many groups that the mere fact of belonging to a group does not 
carry much weight. Our best friends, perchance, belong to other 
groups. Under the circumstances the groups to which we happen 
to belong may not command our undivided loyalty, as do those in 
primitive society. Nor is the loss of in-group status necessarily so 
serious. To be banished from a primitive society, as has been indi¬ 
cated, carried the threat of death. In our day exile need not neces¬ 
sarily be a great punishment. 

Primary and Secondary Groups 

Another way to state the difference between in-groups in primitive 
society and those in modern society is to say that, whereas those among 
primitives are all primary groups, the same is not necessarily the case 
with ours. The term “ primary groups *’ was introduced into socio¬ 
logical literature by Cooley ^ to describe certain groups, notably the 
family, play and neighbourhood groups. He calls them primary 
because they are first both in time and importance. These are the 
groups of infancy and early childhood which have such great bearing 
upon personality development; ^ Cooley appropriately designates 
them “ the nursery of human nature They give the child senti- 

^ C. H. Cooley, Social Organisation ^ p. 27. 

* Cf. Chapter VI, ** Group and Personality 
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ments such as loyalty, fair play, ambition, and sympathy, which make 
him truly human. 

By primary groups I mean those characterised by intimate face-to-face 
association and co-operation. They arc primary in several senses, but 
chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals 
of the individual. The result of intimate association, psychologically, is 
a certain fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that one’s very 
self, for many purposes at least, is the common life and purpose of the group. 
Perhaps the simplest way of describing thk wholeness is by saying 3 iat it 
is a “ wc ** ; it involves the sort of sympathy and mutual identification for 
which “ we ” is the natural expression. One lives in the feeling of the whole 
and finds the chief aims of his will in that feeling. 

It is not to be supposed that the unity of the primary group is one of mere 
harmony and love. It is always a differentiate and usually a competitive 
unity, admitting of self-assertion and various appropriative passions ; but 
these passions are socialised by sympathy, and come, or tend to come, under 
the discipline of a common spirit. The individual will be ambitious, but the 
chief object of his ambitions will be some desired place in the thought of 
the others, and he will feel allegiance to common standards of service and 
fair play. So the boy will dispute with his fellows a place on the team, but 
above such disputes will place the common glory of his class and school. 

The most important spheres of tliis intimate association and co-operation 
—though by no means the only ones—are the family, the play-group of 
children, and the neighbourhood or community group of elders. These are 
practically universal, belonging to all times and all stages of development; 
and are accordingly a chief basis of what is universal in human nature and 
human ideals. The best comparative studies of the family . . . show it to 
us as ... a universal institution. . . . Nor can anyone doubt the general 
prevalence of play-groups among children or of informal assemblies of various 
kinds among their elders. Such association is clearly the nursery of human 
nature in the world about us, and there is no apparent reason to suppose 
that the case has anywhere or at any time been essentially different.^ 


These groups, said Cooley, are effective because they are personal 
in nature. As a rule they are marked by direct, face-to-face associa¬ 
tion. We see our friends, we talk to them, we rub elbows with them. 
Such direct contact is not essential, however, to a primary relationship. 
What does seem to be indispensable is the element of intimacy.® 
Cooley himself recognised this : “ ... the only essential thing . . . 
is a certain intimacy and fusion of personalities.” ® It is possible for 
two persons who have never actually met each other to develop, 
say through correspondence, a relationship having all the essential 
significance of a primary group experience. It was through a liking 
for each other’s published verse that Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett developed their romantic interest in each other. More 
striking still is the experience of Tchaikovsky, who for years had the 
friendship and financial support of a rich widow, Madame von Meek. 


‘ C. H. Cooley, op, cU.y pp. 23-4. By permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
^ E. Paris, ** Primary Group : Essence and Accident ”, American Journal of 
Sociology, pp. 41-50, July, 1932. 
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Although they carried on a voluminous correspondence, they never 
met; they saw each other but once, and then only by chance as their 
carriages passed in the street one day.^ 

Primaiy Groups in Simple and Complex Societies, In primitive society, 
as has been suggested, individuals have few contacts which are not 
of the primary sort. The same situation exists in simple rural com¬ 
munities. There are only a few groups available with which the 
individual can identify himself. The groups themselves are small, 
hence the members have a chance to get well acquainted. The ready 
familiarity of small town life is proverbial. In the large urban 
centres, on the other hand, group life is highly differentiated. A 
person in a modem city may be a member of a score or more different 
groups. These may include the family, the church, the Y.M.C.A., 
the W.E.A., a cricket club, a political club and the local Ratepayers’ 
Association. 

If we compare the social life of a Principal of an Oxford college 
with that of a person in a village we see that there is a real difference 
not only in the number of groups with which the two are affiliated 
but also in the nature of the group experience itself. The Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party is a different kind of group from the 
one which discusses political issues in a village pub. Being a member 
of the International Endowment for Peace gives a different kind of 
experience from being a member of a local Missionary Society. In 
contrast to the informal and intimate relationships which the village 
experiences afford, those of an important public figure are more 
formal, casual, and impersonal. The groups which provide experience 
lacking in intimacy are called secondary groups. ^ 

The essence of secondary group experience is casualness of contact. 
To be sure, many secondary group contacts are also indirect. One 
may be a member of a committee that never assembles but conducts 
its work by mail, so one never gets to meet the other members of the 
group. Other secondary group experiences are direct but impersonal; 
for instance, a student in a large lecture course sees and hears the 
lecturer, but he may never really get to know him. In this case the 
size of the group may have something to do with the gap that separates 
the two, but it would be a mistake to think that smallness of group 
insures intimacy. One woman who had been married ten years con¬ 
fided to a marriage consultant that she did not feel she knew her 
husband any better after these years together than she did when she 
first married him. Just as it is possible to have a close or primary 
relationship without face-U>face contact, so it is also possible to have 
&ce-to-face contact without intimacy. 

C. D. Bowen and B. von Meek, Beloved Friend: The Story of Tehadmsh and 
Mdeida tm Meek (New York, 1937). 

* The conttaMiiig skpoificance in primary and secpndaiy groups in rural and 
urban communides it <kveloped mmo fuBy in Part V. 
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Group Pressure and Socxal Control 
Because of the intimate nature of human relations in primary 
groups, the members are closely identified with one another. They 
are sensitive to one another’s opinions ; they seek to win group 
approval and to avoid group disapproval. In other words, primary 
group relations are effective influences on personality because of the 
pressure they exert. This point was so vividly portrayed in Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel, Main Street^ that in American speech “ Main Street *’ 
has come to be practically synonymous with “ social pressure ”. 

Elimination of Extreme Types 

Something of the nature of group pressure can be learned from 
observation of environmental pressure, which is an impersonal force 
operating on animals and plants. This impersonal force is the means 



Fio. 8.—Influence of the Group upon Judgments of 
Pleasantness and Unpleasantness. 

The presence of the group cuts down somewhat the extreme judgments of an 
individual. From Allport, Social P^hology^ p. 216 (Boston ; Houghton Miffiin 
Company). 

by which the environment selects for survival some of the variations 
in a species. Those that are not selected for survival are, apparently, 
the extreme variations. This is illustrated by an experience, report^ 
in an earlier chapter, ^ in which sparrows were washed out rf their 
nests by a heavy storm. Those Aat were revived represented the 
middle group. Those that were very big and those that were very 
small per^if^. Among human beings, it has been shown that giants 

* Chapter III. 
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have a life expectancy one half that of normal men.^ Environmental 
pressure, then, seems to cut off the extremes. This is probably the 
reason why the distribution of nearly all living phenomena conforms 
to a curve shaped like a bell, with many items near the average and 
few at either extreme. 

It is an interesting question whether or not social pressure operates 
like environmental pressure to cut off extreme variations from the 
average. There is considerable evidence that social pressure does 
function in this manner. For instance. Allport ^ had 17 subjects 
rate five series of ten different odours as to the degree of their pleasant¬ 
ness or unpleasantness. The judgments were rendered both in and 
apart from the group. In the group, the unpleasant odours were 
judged to be less unpleasant and the pleasant odours less pleasant. 
The effect of the group was thus to cut off extreme judgments, sug¬ 
gesting that the group exerts a restraining or conservative influence 
on human behaviour. It will be observed in this case that the 
judgment of the other members of the group was not a factor, inasmuch 
as these judgments were not announced. The pressure would there¬ 
fore seem to be purely that of the group as such. 

If, however, the members of the group hold decided views on a 
question and these views are known, then the effect is to encourage 
conformity to the group opinion. Thus Moore ® asked 95 subjects 
to make judgments in the fields of morals by indicating which of two 
ethical choices they regarded as less offensive ; for example, disloyalty 
to friends or cheating in examinations. When all the replies were in, 
the subjects were informed as to the majority opinion, then retested. 
There was a swing away from the original answers. The effect of 
announcing the majority opinion was to bring about a greater degree 
of confoimity to it. It is concluded, therefore, that the influence of 
the group is to make for moderate or conservative behaviour on the 
part of the individual. 

The Cultural Patterning of Group Pressure. Group pressure tends to 
cut off extreme deviates, but in the case of human groups this con¬ 
clusion needs to be qualified somewhat. The reason is that human 
groups are cultural groups, in which the group pressure operates 
through the folkways and the mores. In every society certain beliefs 
and practices are approved, others condemned. Human societies do 
not, therefore, cut off all extreme deviants but only those who depart 
from the accepted patterns. Extreme variations from the average 

^ Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin, vol. 18, "p. i, July, 
> 937 - 

* F. H. AlJport, Social Psychology, pp. 274-8. Allport found also that in estimating 
weights, extreme judgments were avoid^ in groups. 

® H. T. Moore, “ The Comparative Influence of Majority and Expert Opinion ”, 
American Journal of P^chology, vol. 32, pp. ifi-20, January, 1921 ; see iso D. Wheeler 
and H. Jordan, ” Change of Individual Opinion to Accord with Group Opinion”, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 24, pp. 203-6, July-8eptember, 1929. 
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arc permitted, and may even be encouraged, if they are in approved 
directions. A few examples may help to clarify these points. In the 
case of a sports-loving people, athletic expression will be favoured ; 
and if, besides, the social system is a competitive one like ours, indi¬ 
viduals who deviate greatly from the average in athletic ability will 
be honoured. Jack Hobbs was apparently an extreme variation from 
the average. On the contrary those whose extreme variation lies in 
the direction of committing murder or rape are cut off from the group. 
Variation is evaluated in terms of the prevailing group standards. At 
one time Galileo was persecuted because his teachings deviated too 
far from the treasured beliefs of his time. Scientific inquiry into 
natural phenomena was then not sanctioned, and Galileo, an extreme 
deviant, was punished. To-day such scientific effort is viewed with 
great favour, so a marked deviant like Einstein becomes something 
of a group idol. Modern cultures, however, do not look with such 
favour on scientific inquiry into social systems. On the part of social 
scientists, therefore, less deviation from established opinion is permitted 
than on the part of natural scientists. 

The variation in values from one society to another means that a 
particular type of personality deviate may be condemned in one place 
and honoured in another. This rule applies, for instance, to certain 
kinds of psychopathic personalities. In our society a person who 
manifests epileptic symptoms, who has seizures, and goes into trances, 
is regarded unfavourably and may be institutionalised. But in many 
primitive societies, men who show such behaviour are highly esteemed, 
and may become medicine men, or shkmans, whose services are much 
sought, so that they become influential and rich. Their abnormalities 
are socialised, and are regarded as highly desirable rather than unde¬ 
sirable. On the other hand, persons who are normal by our standards 
may elsewhere be regarded with suspicion. In Dobu the group looks 
askance at a kindly, simple man who is not interested in cheating his 
neighbour or doing him magical harm. Such an individual feels 
considerable group pressure in this society where the successful are 
those who are able to defend themselves against the black art which is 
generally practised.^ In our society, the highly effeminate male feels 
the scorn of the group, but in Tchambuli, where the men arc on the 
whole artistic and the women domineering and aggressive, it is the 
highly “ masculine ” male who is the mbfit.* Again, among the 
Indians of the south-western United States where the group ideal i^ 
moderation and restraint, anthropologists have noted a few children 
who are extremely energetic and full of initiative, just the type who 
.Would be a big noise in New York In their own tribe, however, 
they are foredoomed to social failure. In New York, on the other 
hand, there are children who do not care whether they win a foot 

'R. F. Fortune, Sorctfrtffj of Dobu (London, xgaa). 

‘ Margaret Mead, Sex and TemperamerA in Three Primitwe Soanes (London, 1935)* 
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race or not. They are more interested in ideas than in getting ahead. 
“ These children would be ideal citizens of Taos, New Mexico, but 
arc apt to starve in a garret in Greenwich Village.’* ^ The definitidn 
of normal and abnormal personality is thus made by the group, which 
brings pressure to bear against those of whom it disapproves. 


Social Control : Informal and Formal 

The pattern of pressure which a society exerts to maintain order 
and established rules is known as its system of social control. It will 
be noted from the discussion above that group pressure often operates 
on the unorganised, if not imconscious, level. In prelitcratc societies 
there are often few constituted authorities, in which case individuals 
have their behaviour regulated automatically by unformulated social 
pressure. The folkways, mores, and group ideals are the forces 
involved, and public opinion and gossip are the means by which they 
are made effective. Even in small villages to-day, the effectiveness 
of gossip as a means of social control may be observed. “ Sympathy, 
sociability, the sense of justice, and resentment,” writes Ross,* “ arc 
competent, under favourable circumstances, to work out by themselves 
a true, natural order, that is to say, an order without design or art.” 
Ross cites instances of such unorganised or informal social control in 
‘‘ frontier ” societies, where order is effectively preserved without 
benefit of constituted authority. 

The point deserves to be stressed that the group as a whole is often 
the best of disciplinarians. That is to say, the group itself is frequently 
able to exert more effective control over the conduct of its members 
than can an outside individual charged with special authority. As 
a rule the most efficient regulator of all is a group of persons of the 
same age and interests. A large measure of the success of modem 
nursery schools is due to this fact. Many a little child who is a 
serious disciplinary problem to his parents conducts himself properly 
when placed in a nursery school. He does not wish to court the 
disfavour of the other children, so gives up his antagonistic ways and 
conforms. The power of the group in regulating behaviour is well 
illustrated also by an experience in a certain boys’ reformatory. The 
old director had tried to keep order by a system of physical punishment 
administered by the guards. The result was not satisfactory. It is 
said that in talking to the boys the men always stood as a matter of 
precaution with their backs to the wall, for fear of an attack by another 
boy. The new director undertook to use the power of group opinion 
as a disciplinary force. The problem of disorder in the dining-room 
was hmdled by giving a banner to the table with the best conduct, 
and with the banner went a double portion of dessert for each member 


I^vy, Impact of Cultural Forms upon GhUdrcn*s Bchavtoui 

Mifmmgtm, vol i6, pp. 2o8-^io, April, 193a, p. aiB, 

» Edward Alsworth Ross, Social Contrd, p. 41. 
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at the table. If a boy threw a potato across the room he was at once 
under disapproval from the other members at his table because of 
the danger to their chances of winning the banner and of getting 
the extra desserts. Besides, if there was any general disorder, the 
privilege of attending the movies was taken away from the entire 
group. The responsibility for the maintenance of order was shifted 
from the guards to the boys themselves. Marked improvement in 
discipline resulted, confirming the belief that the organised group is 
itself the best disciplinarian of its members. It is only as groups 
grow large, or come to be composed of individuals with conflicting 
moral standards, that informal controls yield priority to those that 
are formal, such as laws and codes. Moreover, in a large community, 
like a modern city, contacts tend to be impersonal, and escape into 
anonymity is possible. Under the circumstances, gossip is a less 
effective instrument, and its place is taken by the police and the courts. 
The increasing complexity of group life necessitates the development 
of formal and organised means of social control.^ 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has considered certain significant aspects of the group factor 
in human experience. The group is something that man finds to his liking. 
Docs man inherit a disposition to live in groups, or is the explanation to be 
found elsewhere ? There is no proof that man has such an inborn tendency, 
but he is so dependent upon others for survival and for innumerable satis¬ 
factions that sociability early becomes one of his most important habits. 
Yet individuals differ in sociability, the habit being stronger in some than 
in others. While we look primarily to the group experiences of individuals 
for the explanation of these differences, it is possible that, indirectly, hereditary 
factors arc of some importance here too. Evidence has been presented to 
show that the intelligence of individuals may affect the number and kind 
of groups to which they belong. No doubt the explanation is partly that 
the superior individuals find it easier to gain access into certain groups. It 
probably is true ako that the group contacts and experiences in turn help 
to make them superior. 

There are differences in groups, too. This makes it possible to classify 
them in countless ways. A distinction of importance is that between primary 
and secondary groups. In the first the relationships between persons is com¬ 
plete ; in the second it is fractional. The result is that we feel we really 
know a person when we have a primary group relationship with him, but 
he remains for the most part a stranger to us if our only contact with him 
IS in a group of the formal secondary type. Since the identification of indi¬ 
viduals is closer in primary groups, the effects on personality are greater, 
pother important distinction is made between the groups to which we 
belong and feel loyal and those towards which we feel antagonistic. Above 
our own groups (in-groups) we tend to place a halo ; competing grou(» 
(out-groups) wc label with less attractive symbols. This ethnocentrism is 
evident in the modem nations. 

Loyalty to the group results from pressure which the group brings to bear 

its members to conform to established patterns. Group pressure punishes, 


^ For fiirtber distTussioii of social contrd, sec Obapter V. 
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isolates, or cuts off entirely individuals who deviate too far from approved 
patterns. For this reason, as Thomas has put it, individuals do not as a rule 
rise much above, or fall far below, the level of the group. The pressures 
used by a society in regulating the conduct of its members comprise its system 
of social control. In small, homogeneous, relatively stable groups, where 
each individual is sensitive to the opinion of the others, informal control 
may be very effective, but in large, heterogeneous, or rapidly changing groups, 
formal instruments are required for adequate social control. 
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CHAPTER X 


SUGGESTIBILITY: CROWDS AND PUBLICS 

Two kinds of groups are outstanding in contemporary society. 
One is the gathering of individuals into great masses or crowds, the 
other is the organisation of individuals on the basis of their differing 
interests and points of view into large groups or publics. For examples 
of both we may turn to the daily newspaper, which, like a mirror, 
reflects the social life of the community. What does the newspaper 
reveal ? Fifty thousand people attend a football match. The Prime 
Minister addresses an audience of over a thousand. The newspaper 
is also like a department store. There is a section devoted to stocks 
and bonds and business affairs ; this section is read by a special public, 
the business public. The section on fashions has its own particular 
readers or public. The interests of the athletic, the cross-word puzzle, 
and the wireless publics are likewise represented. The newspaper 
caters to publics and curries their favour and support. The editorials 
are designed to mould public opinion. 

The Nature of the Crowd 

What is a crowd ? The term ordinarily suggests a large number 
of individuals congregated in one place. Although a definite 
numerical minimum cannot be stipulated as a requisite, numbers are 
an important feature of the crowd. More important, however, is 
the factor of inter-stimulation and response. In the crowd there is a 
great deal of interplay among the members ; where this is not so, 
the group is simply an aggregation, a collection of individuals without 
much social significance. Neither is the physical proximity of indivi¬ 
duals, while a common characteristic of crowds, so significant as this 
factor of abundant interstimulation and response. The most import¬ 
ant thing in a crowd is the effect upon each member of the presence 
of the others. This effect becomes dramatic when emotions are 
aroused, and it is the ease with which intense feeling is stirred in 
crowds that makes them so significant. The crowd, then, is best 
defined in terms of function rather than structure. When, for example, 
some crime occurs, such as the murder of a child, and a wave of 
intense resentment sweeps over the nation, the reaction resembles that 
of the crowd, although all the individuals involved are not massed in 
one place. What most distinguishes the crowd from other related 
groups is the considerable interstimulation and response, particularly 
on the emotional level. Excitement is the mark of the crowd. 

The crowd is frequently differentiatefd from the audience, but the 
two are closely related. In the audience, attention is focused primarily 
'^pon some outside activity, and the members are not greatly affected 
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by one another’s presence or behaviour. The audience is interested 
in the spectacle, the game, the play, the speech. But even so, there is 
something of the crowd situation. At the theatre, for instance, before 
the performance starts, the members of the audience are generally 
employed inspecting each other. The pleasure one takes in the play 
may be somewhat affected by the kind and size of the audience present. 
During the interval there is some milling about in the lobby. The 
transition from audience to crowd is easily made. In the case of a 
football match, for example, the audience readily takes on the char¬ 
acteristics of a crowd as the contest progresses, as emotions are aroused, 
as individuals give expression to their feelings and affect and are 
affected by the excitement of others. In somewhat the same way an 
audience listening to a speech may be converted into a crowd by a 
demagogue or a revivalist. An audience at the theatre can be speedily 
converted into a crowd if someone shouts “ Fire ! ” 

The Bases of Crowd Behaviour 

Why, it may be asked, is man in the mass so carried away by 
emotion ? Various observers have sought to account for the fact that 
human beings are dominated far less by reason and far more by feeling 
when in a crowd than when apart from one. The early students of 
the subject dealt with crowd phenomena in a mystical manner. Le 
Bon,^ for example, advanced the idea that when men find themselves 
in crowds, a collective consciousness emerges and supplants their 
individual consciousness ; this he calls the “ law of the mental unity 
of crowds ”. Later writers offered more concrete theories but 
blundered into thinking that crowds are socially abnormal entities. 
Thus, Martin ^ offers the Freudian view that crowds are the means 
of release for repressed wishes. According to this theory, powerful 
tensions arc developed in individuals because modern society imposes 
artificial restraints on the expression of natural human impulses, such 
as, for example, the sexual impulse. Crowds in turn afford opportunity 
for the release, in indirect, disguised form, of this pent-up energy. 
While this theory is no doubt helpful in accounting for certain phases 
of crowd behaviour, it would be a mistake for the reader to think that 
all crowds are unnatural and pathological. By this theory, for 
example, it would be difficult to explain why crowd behaviour occurs 
among the lower animals, as in the case of a stampeding herd. These 
remarks suggest that the reader should be critical of any theory which 
seeks to account in a simple manner for a complex phenomenon like 
the crowd.* In accounting for crowd behaviour, it is necessary to 

1 G. Lc Bon, The Crowds p. a6. 

* E. D. Martin, The Bdtoxfmtr of Crowds (New York, 1920). 

• Of. W. I. Thomas, Source Book foir Social Origins (C^ica^o, 1909). The same 
caution is umed in a number of places in this book. It is Important to note the 
limitations particularistic ** or single-ikctor explanations, whim complex human 
behaviour is braved. 
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consider the rdles of several factors : human nature, the group, and* 
culture. 


Crowd Behaviour and Human Nature 

It is a matter of ordinary observation that human beings arc 
capable of behaving quite emotionally when alone. A person may 
fly into a rage, tremble with fear, or shake with grief in the privacy of 
his own room. In times of serious threat to life, it is natural for an 
individual to lose his head and be beside himself with emotion. A man 
out in the ocean alone, and about to drown, will be greatly agitated. 
It is difficult to say how much more disturbed he would be if he were 
in a group facing the same disaster. The panic behaviour of indivi¬ 
duals when alone is probably little less intense than that of a group 
under the same circumstances. 

The emotionality which we associate with crowds cannot, then, 
be charged entirely to the group factor, or to the repressions induced 
by culture. Man, when he joins a crowd, is not possessed suddenly 
by a strange, invading emotion. Man is already a creature of emotion. 
He feels considerably more often than he thinks ; his thalamus gets 
more exercise than his cortex. As it has become a commonplace to 
observe, much that passes as reason is only rationalisation, or the 
finding of good excuses for doing what one feels like doing. In a word, 
when men join together into a crowd, they take with them the feelings 
they already possess. As was shown in a previous chapter,^ these 
feelings have their roots in heredity and in the life experiences of the 
various persons. 

If an individual has attitudes and habits which are fundamentally 
opposed to those of the crowd, he will not be taken in. The situation 
is much like that in hypnosis, where the subject will accept the sugges¬ 
tions of the hypnotist only so long as they do not run counter to his 
moral scruples. If morally obnoxious suggestions are given, they jolt 
the subject out of his semi-conscious sleep. In much the same way, 
the influence of crowds is limited by the exbting attitudes and habits 
of the members. A critical student of religion who has a real aversion 
for emotional appeals is not likely to be carried away by the frenzy of 
a revival meeting. The crowd cannot elicit behaviour for which there 
does not already exist a favourable basis in established attitudes and 
habits. 

Crowd Behaviour and the Group Factor 

Still to be explained is the fact that individuals generally behave 
more emotionally in crowds than elsewhere. Why do so many people 
ycH and cheer and contort themselves at football games, sometimes 
^most to the point of hysteria and exhaustion ? These same indivi- 


> Chapter V, ** Heredity and Fersonality 
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duals conduct themselves more decorously in other places. Certainly 
the crowd has something to do with the intense behaviour. 

The Factor of Suggestion. Crowd emotionality is perhaps best 
interpreted in terms of heightened suggestibility, that is, the tendency 
of an individual in a crowd to respond uncritically to the stimuli 
provided by the other members. This phenomenon of suggestion was 
considered in a previous chapter,^ where it was shown that the indivi¬ 
dual learns to make almost automatic responses to the wishes of others, 
particularly those in authority and those he greatly respects. From 
infancy on, he is so dependent upon the judgment of others for direction 
in his own affairs that he comes to lean heavily on the opinions of 
others. Moreover, he learns to value highly the esteem in which 
other persons hold him, and consequently he courts their favour by 
conforming to their ways and wishes. For these reasons, among 
others, when he finds himself in a congenial crowd of persons, all of 
whom are excited, it is natural that he, too, should be affected. 

The effect of suggestion is to produce a partial dissociation of 
consciousness. When we are critical about a matter, we give it close 
attention, and our whole interest is centred upon it. But when a 
suggestion is made by someone whom we esteem, our attention is 
divided, partly on the issue at hand, partly on the person who made 
the suggestion. The more awesome the source of the suggestion, the 
greater the degree of dissociation and the greater the amount of 
automatic behaviour. Suggestions, it has already been shown, are 
more readily taken when given by someone in authority or someone 
with prestige. The crowd possesses such authority ; it has the prestige 
of size. This is reflected, for instance, in the saying that “ fifty 
thousand Frenchmen can’t be wrong While untrue, it indicates 

the widespread faith in the infallibility of numbers. 

It is not difficult, then, to understand why individuals should be 
so suggestible when in congenial crowds. If, in addition, the crowd 
has a leader who is admired, the effect of the suggestion is still further 
heightened. The situation is illustrated by hypnotism, where the 
effectiveness of the suggestion depends on the attitude of the subject 
towards the hypnotist. No one can be hypnotised against his will; 
and the best results are obtained where close co-operation exists 
between subject and experimenter. This fact was interestingly shown 
in a pair of experiments ® with elementary schoolboys in Oxford, 
averaging about thirteen years of age. In one test the boy was shown 
^ an electrical device and allowed to get a shock from it. He was then 
told to talcc hold of it again and report at once any further shock 
received. It was suggested that the current would be turned on 
gradually, and the test wou^d be to sec how small a current he could 

fClwgjtcr VI. 

^ G. ft. Estabrooks, “ Expenmmtal Studies in Suggestion Jomud o/ Genetkf 
vo}. 36, pp. I20-39* Mardi, tgstp. 
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feel. Several of the boys felt the shock in just a few seconds. Actually 
the current was not turned on for thirty seconds, after which time all 
reported it. The quicker the report, the more suggestible the boy 
was considered to be. In this test, the experimenter was present, and 
exerted an influence because of his authority, a type of influence known 
among social psychologists as the “ prestige factor ”, 

In the second test, there were sixteen boxes, all of the same size 
but varying in weight according to the amount of metal with which 
they were loaded. The boy was given a metal box and asked to 
compare this with each of the sixteen boxes, to find which equalled it 
in weight. During this test, the experimenter turned his back on the 
subject and engaged in conversation with some of the other boys in 
an effort to eliminate the prestige factor. In this experiment, the 
scores approximated to the normal probability curve, whereas in the first 
test, with the prestige factor present, the result was a U-shaped curve, 
with a large number resisting the suggestion, a large number accepting 
it, and a small number in between. It is easy to see from this how 
widespread suggestibility can be produced in a congenial crowd, led 
by a greatly admired leader. It helps us to understand the frenzy of 
a camp meeting led by an evangelist like the late Billy Sunday, or the 
hysteria of a Nazi mass meeting led by Hitler. 

Milling and Crowd Rhythm, Another element making for greater 
suggestibility in crowds is the factor of crowd rhythm. It is known 
that suggestions are more effective if they are even and regular and 
continuous. Crowds may furnish such rhythmic, repetitive stimuli. 
The very milling about of the crowd is itself somewhat hypnotic in 
effect. In addition, crowd activities such as singing, cheering, dancing, 
and so forth, follow rhythm patterns. They serve to break down the 
barriers between individuals and accentuate the feeling of group 
solidarity. Demagogues, evangelists, and other skilled leaders use 
these techniques in winning crowds to their purposes. The orator is 
an expert in rhythmic speech ; he literally as well as figuratively 
sways his audience. 

It is to be observed, furthermore, that the crowd heightens the 
suggestibility of the individual because of the volume of stimulation 
involved. The individual in the crowd is bombarded by suggestions 
from every side, and the cumulative effect is very great. Also, the 
emotion works round in a circle and so is still further enhanced. For 
instance, A is affected by the excitement of B, C, and D. A, excited, in 
turn stimulates B, C, and D and increases their excitement, which reacts 
on A and further heightens his emotions, and so on. Such mounting 
contagion is seen frequently in religious revivals, where individuals 
arc progressively stimulated until they give way to most extraordinary 
behaviour, such as barking, or bouncing, or jerking in every joint. It is 
apparent, then, that the key to crowd contagion is to be found in the 
&(^tating effect of the group upon the, suggestibility of its members. 
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Security in the Group. Still another way in which the group factor 
operates to influence crowd behaviour is through the security which 
the individual feels when he is part of the mass. He does not feel 
ridiculous when he contorts himself at a football game, because others 
are doing the same ; his behaviour is not individualised. Even where 
the culture may disapprove of the actions being carried on by the 
crowd, as, let us say, in the case of lynching in certain regions, the 
individual nevertheless may feel secure. Individuals who would not 
think of committing murder are not reluctant to join a lynching party. 
The explanation would seem to lie partly in the fact that the action 
seems more defensible when carried out by the group and partly in 
the fact that individual responsibility is blotted out. The participants 
remain anonymous and there is no one upon whom the authorities can 
pin the offence. 

Crowd and Culture 

While crowds are natural phenomena, it would be an error to 
assume that they arc unaffected by culture. Crowd behaviour is 
subject to cultural regulation. In our own society, for example, cer¬ 
tain types of crowd behaviour are approved and others not. People 
behave the way they do at boxing matches, let us say, because their 
behaviour does not meet with social disapproval. The same shouting 
and gesticulating would not be countenanced in Pall Mall. All this 
seems obvious, yet has not been generally appreciated by students of 
crowd behaviour. Lately, much has been written about the “ patho¬ 
logy ” of the crowd. It is pointed out, for instance, that some 
individuals in revival meetings, at least temporarily, behave not unlike 
some individuals in insane asylums. In the religious frenzy, partici¬ 
pants may shake in every joint, others may throw themselves to the 
ground and continue to bound from one place to another, while still 
others give way to uncontrolled laughter, sobbing, or shouting.^ 
These individuals are not removed to an insane asylum, because the 
commxmity does not disapprove their behaviour. Society thus 
sanctions l^haviour in the crowd which it condemns in the individual. 
There are also certain types of crowd behaviour upon which our 
organised society does not look with favour, for example, race riots 
and sexual orgies. The latter are, however, permitt^ in various 
primitive societies, on special occasions. It is thus concluded that 
crowd phenomena are subject to cultural control. 

In Edition to affecting the nature of existing crowd behaviour the 
prevailii^ culture influences also the amount of such behaviour. The 
latter, of course, follows from the former, for if there is general dis¬ 
approval mass emotional conduct, crowds will be scarce. It will 
be recalled from die discussion in an earlier chapter that the Zuni 
culture emphasises great onotmnal resfraint and moderation, while 
M. Ihwenpoit, PfkMie Tr^ k JMmk <New Yock, 1910)., 
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the Kwakiutl is given to excesses. Again^ if we compare modem with 
primitive societies, we find that among us crowds arc both larger and 
more numerous. The smallness of the primitive community obviously 
limits the size which crowds may attain. Civilisation has made 
possible enormous increases in population ; and one of the distinctive 
features of modern culture is the massing of more and more of the 
population in cities. The presence in a limited area of such large 
numbers of individuals makes possible both larger crowds and a larger 
number of crowds than can exist in preliterate societies. Inventions 
like the public address system help to keep attention and so build 
up a crowd unity among several hundred thousand individuals 
gathered in one place. 

There are differences in crowd behaviour not only between civilised 
and prelitcrate societies but between various modern societies as well. 
Those that are more highly urbanised probably show more crowd 
conduct than do those that are still largely rural. Even as between 
two highly urbanised cultures, there may be striking differences in the 
behaviour of crowds. Observers have been impressed, for example, 
with the contrasting conduct of crowds in America and in England. 
In the United States, large celebrating crowds are likely to be 
boisterous, careless of public property, and disrespectful of law and 
order. After a celebration in a public park in an American city, the 
ground is likely to be covered with old newspapers, empty bottles, 
and other litter. Public property may be mutilated. Not thousands 
but actually millions of people camped for days in the public park 
facing Buckingham Palace during the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
of King George V, and it is reported that when the affair was over 
not a trace of any kind of refuse was to be seen in the park and not 
a single flower had been plucked from the large flower beds. 

Interesting contrasts are also presented by rioting mobs in different 
societies. Assault and battery arc much more common in English- 
speaking countries than in France, where rioters wreak their vengeance 
on property rather than on persons. In the widespread Paris riots 
*934> so extensive as to lead some observers to believe a general 
political upheaval was imminent, there was much damage to property 
but little loss of life. This has been attributed to a number of factors, 
such as the effect of the Catholic religion, with its emphasis on the 
sanctity of human life, and the stringent French laws against assault, 
which date back to the days after the Revolution.^ These examples 
show that the crowd behaviour of a whole nation is conditioned by 
the prevaiiing culture* 

The TitANsmoN to Reasoned Behaviour 
M the same time that modem culture gives increasing place to 
f^soRs^menai it also provides an increasing number of checks 
^ R. La Piere, Muwiour, p. 348. 
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upon emotional conduct. We thus have two movements in civilised 
society, one curbing the other. But the odds in this contest are not 
even. Man is so given to crowd behaviour, that is, to irrational and 
emotional conduct, that the forces making for rationality operate at 
a decided handicap. 

Man is highly suggestible. He does not stop to think things out 
for himself but accepts the ideas of those about him, particularly the 
ideas of those in authority. In one experiment, a list of propositions 
regarding medical matters was put before students who had not had any 
medical training, and they were asked to indicate whether they thought 
the statements were true or false. The students could only guess because 
the material was highly technical. Half the statements were true and 
half were false. The students marked three out of four as true. This 
test supports the observation that human beings tend to be credulous. 

Checks on Suggestibility 

As man has become more civilised, he has taken measures to protect 
himself against his own credulity. His problem is to keep from react¬ 
ing instantly and automatically to suggestion. To meet this need, 
man has in the course of time developed various devices such as the 
debate, the public forum, and the scientific method. In a debate the 
suggestions released by one side are challenged by the counter¬ 
suggestions of the other side. The open forum provides even more 
protection against the dangers of suggestibility, because the participants 
are encouraged to ask questions and to cross-examine the spokesmen 
for particular points of view. Science and scientific method furnish 
the greatest protection against emotional and irrational conduct. 
Suggestions are not enough ; science demands evidence. The 
evidence, besides, must conform to certain conditions required by 
logic and scientific method. The seal of science is withheld from any 
finding until it is verified and found to be reliable. 

Cultural devices such as those just indicated are useful as checks 
on suggestibility, even though they do not constitute anything like a 
complete defence against irrational or emotional conduct. There is 
indeed no such thing as an unsuggestible individual. Some persons 
may be more suggestible than others, but even this is by no means 
certain, since the studies undertaken in this field test individuals in 
only a very few of their life situations. Perhaps individuals differ not 
so much in degree of suggestibility as in the kinds of stimuli to which 
they are suggestible. However this may be, it appears that cultural 
aids such as schooling or scientific training do lessen the chances that 
a person will behave irrationally or irresponsibly in certain situations. 
This is shown by an experiment ^ at the University of Iowa in which 

^ G. H. Mennenga, A Technique for the Study of Crowd Behavior ; H. J. Stoltz, 
A Study of Individual Response in a Crowd Situation (unpublished M.A. theses), Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology, University of Iowa, 1933, 1934* Studies made under the 
direction of Dr. Norman C. Meier. 
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a simulated kidnapping episode was worked out in detail as to locale, 
persons, and timing. This was then reduced to a scries of news 
bulletins. By pre-arrangement, a dramatic reader appeared before 
some classes in psychology and read the bulletins. The kidnapper 
had been caught, had confessed, and a mob was forming to lynch 
him." What part would the students wish to play ? Only one subject 
in ten would resort to drastic action. “ With respect to age, college 
education, and the best evidence available on general intelligence, 
the averages for subjects electing the different courses of action 
increased similarly and consistently along the scale as the subjects 
respectively elected to participate in, observe, deter and avoid action.” 
In other words, the students tended to avoid mob behaviour as they 
approached the higher end of the scale in age, college education, and 
general intelligence. These facts support the findings of another 
study ^ that most participants in lynching mobs in the United States 
are shiftless or uneducated youths. Education may lessen the prob¬ 
ability of crowd contagion, even if it does not eliminate it. 

Man may not only take advantage of the various cultural defences 
against crowd suggestion, but he may also seek to protect himself by 
avoiding crowds. It is not uncommon for those who have creative 
work to do to isolate themselves. John the Baptist went into the 
vastness of the desert to meditate ; his was “ a voice crying in the 
wilderness ”, It was the top of Mount Sinai that Moses chose for 
communing with his God. Many writers and scientists lock them¬ 
selves in study or laboratory. Browning shut himself up in his work¬ 
room for days at a time. When working on a new invention, Thomas 
Edison worked, ate, and slept in his laboratory, protected from all 
disturbance. While in some cases the primary motive for such 
isolation is the desire to avoid distraction and interruption, certainly 
in other cases the motive is to get “ far from the madding crowd” 
in order to be able to think more clearly. 

Isolation from others is easier to achieve in present-day society 
than it was in times past. In previous societies, individuals living 
side by side in a community were neighbours. They had many 
interests in common and were therefore interested greatly in one 
another. One could scarcely witlidraw from the group without 
attracting attention. All this has changed in modern society.^ 
We may have little or nothing in common with those who chance 
to live near us. Contrariwise, interests may be shared by indivi¬ 
duals who live far apart. In other words, “ interest contacts ” tend 
to replace proximate contacts, and publics become increasingly 
significant. 

^ A. F. Raper, The Tragedy of Lynching (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1933), p. u. 

For fuller discussion of this point, see Chapter XVII. 
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The Nature of Publicss 

A public is a group of all individuals vitally concerned with a 
particular set of social values. There is, for instance, the film pubUc, 
consisting of all persons who take an active interest in what comes 
out of Hollywood. Like the crowd, the public calls for numbers ; 
and like the crowd, the public may vary greatly in size. The public 
which follows the destiny of the film stars is very much bigger than, 
for example, the public which follows the destiny of the Gypsies. 
More important, the public derives much of its significance from the 
fact that its members are often not in agreement on the issues which 
confront them ; or, stated in sociological terms, the members of a 
public have different attitudes towards their common social values. 
Thus, the motion-picture public is divided over such issues as the best 
picture of the year, the relative merits of the various stars, and the 
necessity for censorship. We see from this that the public is char¬ 
acterised by discussion and argument. It is the dependence of the 
public on processes of deliberation that chiefly sets it off from the 
emotional crowd. 

Although we usually talk about “ the public ” as if there were one 
all-inclusive group, actually our society is made up of a very large; 
number of special publics. The more complex, the more rapidly 
changing the culture, the greater will be the number of special publics. 
At the present time in our society we probably have an unprecedented 
number. However, some social concerns have a larger following than 
others. It may therefore be appropriate, while designating the 
separate miscellaneous interest groups as publics, to retain the singular 
form, the public, as the name for a very inclusive group, such as is 
concerned with a general election or the question of whether one’s 
country should declare war.^ 

Culture and Publics 

Publics, like crowds, vary from culture to culture. Thus, both the 
number and variety of publics is much greater in modern than in 
preliterate society. On the lower levels, where culture is much more 
simple, division of labour is naturally not carried very far. In our 
society, on the contrary, there is a very great deal of specialisation, 
hence there are numerous publics, for each speciality is a distinct 
“ interest group ” with its own activities and values, and its special 
** universe of discourse ”. To cite but a single illustration, in rudi¬ 
mentary societies there arc relatively few sports, and these are quite 
informal, while in our own modern culture we have an amazing 
variety of highly organised sports, hence numerous sports publics ; 
followers of association football, cricket, rugby, tennis, table tennis, 

^ Cf. C. D. Clark, “ The Concept of the Public South-Western Social Science 
Qjuirterljt Manh, 1933 ; also F. £. Merrill and C. D. Clark, Money Market as 
a Special Public ”, American jfourml of Sociology^ vol. 39, pp, 426«*36, h^rch, I934« 
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squash racquets, golf, rowing, sailing, the numerous assortment of 
track and field events, swimmht®, land and water polo, bowling, 
billiards ; motor, horse, dog, and bicycle racing, boxing, and wrestling, 
to mention but a few. 

Where publics arc scarce, there is less public opinion, for public 
opinion can be said to exist only when a difference of opinion obtains 
among the members of a public on a controversial matter. When the 
group is in immediate agreement on the manner of handling an issue, 
the decision or “ definition of the situation will be in terms of the 
existing folkways and mores. Among preliterates, crises are generally 
dealt with in terms of the folkways and mores. ^ There is, for example, 
much less difference of opinion among Eskimos as to the care of the 
sick than there is in our society. There is a set routine through which 
only the medicine man can go. The alternatives to using the medicine 
man are few. With us the situation is far different. Various publics 
favour various kinds of “ medicine men ” : physicians, osteopaths, 
faith-healers, herbalists, occultists. Different notions exist as to how 
these individuals should be paid : a large section of the public would 
like to see doctors employed by the state just as school-teachers are, 
while the medical profession on the whole prefers to retain the fee 
basis. Further, there is a division of opinion as to what a physician 
should do in the case of a patient who is incurably sick and in great 
agony. Lately a number of prominent doctors have come out in 
favour of euthanasia ; and perhaps a much larger number practise 
it. Public opinion is, however, still largely opposed to such “ mercy 
killing 

When primitive and modern societies are compared, the latter arc 
seen to be confronted not only by a greater number of issues than the 
former, but also by vastly more difference of opinion as to how these 
issues shall be met. Respecting education, for example, a controversy 
rages in our society as to what sort of training is most worth while. 
Shall it be broadly cultural or specifically vocational ? If cultural, 
what shall be the relative emphasis given to literature, the physical 
sciences, the social studies ? What methods of instruction should be 
followed ? Shall the curriculum be traditional or progressive ? Sub¬ 
ject-centred or child-centred ? Shall the child be free to attend school 
over the age of fifteen if he wishes, or shall such attendance be com¬ 
pulsory ? Shall he be kept in school or sh^l he be permitted to work 
for pay ? These are only a few of the more important educational 
problems of our society on which a divided public opinion exists. 
Such conflicts are rare in simple, stable, homogeneous societies such 
as are found among preliteratcs, but are quite characteristic of societies 

^ Definite ^es of conduct are more useful in such a society* where conditions 
remain essentially the same, than in a modem society like ours, where condi- 
tiom chahge constantly. This point is further developed in Chapter XXVIII, 
Adjustment of Man and Culture 
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like our own that arc complex and undergoing rapid changes. What 
is true of education is also true of the other phases of organised social 
life, such as religion, government, and the family. 

Publics differ not only in preliterate and literate societies but in 
rural and urban communities as well. At one time the smallness of 
rural communities made it possible for the whole population to gather 
on the commons or at the town hall to consider and take action on 
the issues confronting the group. Since all the townsfolk were well 
acquainted with one another, the public in this case was a primary 
group. Such local publics are still to be found in rural areas, but 
even here they are less significant because of the greater concern over 
state and national affairs. 

In the city, the political public is definitely a secondary and 
distance-contact ’’ group. Individuals who share common political 
sentiments are strangers to one another. They support, through the 
machinery of political parties, candidates they seldom know person¬ 
ally ; and except for occasional special issues which come into the 
limelight, the political public is ignorant of what goes on at the national 
legislature. 

Other publics in our urban culture show the same traits. The 
members have little or no contact with one another. They are held 
together by a common interest, but so great are the number of interests 
which individuals have that they find it difficult or impossible to keep 
abreast of developments. Moreover, the issues involved in disputes are 
often exceedingly complicated and the ordinary member of a public 
may lack cither the time or the facilities to make a careful judgment. 
In an increasingly complex and rapidly changing world such as ours 
to-day, the individual is extremely dependent upon the judgment of 
others,^ which makes him particularly vulnerable to exploitation. 

Public Opinion Management 

Publics are often scattered, loosely organised, and confused. On 
the other hand, there are in modern society various organised groups 
of individuals who know what they want and are out to get it. They 
have products, or services, or ideas they wish to sell and are in searclx 
of as large a market as possible. Some are already in a position of 
powder and are seeking to sustain or strengthen it; they have a 
“ comer ” on some particular market and are called “ vested interests”. 
Others are seeking to wrest power from the vested interests, and if 
successful to become in turn vested interests themselves. Both realise 
that to enjoy power they must have the support of public opinion ; 
or, at least, public opinion must not be unfavourable towards them. 
When he was told there would be a public reaction against some of the 
practices he was using to build up his great railroad empire, Com¬ 
modore Vanderbilt was quoted as saying, “ The public be damned ! ” 
^ Cf. Graham Wallas, Social Judgment (London, 1935) 
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Whether or not he actually did say this, he was shrewd enough to 
deny it instantly- 

Since Commodore Vanderbilt’s time, great industrialists have 
learned not only to respect public opinion but to control it. An out¬ 
standing example of a long-term public relations programme is that 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company.^ In 1935 the 
parent company and subsidiaries had 398 public relations experts on 
their payrolls, and spent for advertising in magazines and newspapers 
alone the sum of $5,138,000.* The purposes of this campaign are 
primarily to increase the volume of business done by the company 
and to maintain the monopolistic benefits already possessed. To attain 
these ends, a central idea is held constantly before the public : that 
the company is a public service operated in the best interests of the 
public. To create a sympathetic and uncritical attitude towards the 
company, the service is identified with values or symbols that have 
favourable sentimental significance for the masses of the population, 
such as courage and the home. The inner workings of the system are 
revealed ; the hazardous operatioas of the linesmen, and the im¬ 
pression is given that the company is a vital protector of life and 
property. The telephone is shown as a device linking those away 
on business and their loved ones at home. Played up, too, is the 
fact that the company stock is owned by hundreds of thousands of 
investors, creating the illusion that the company is, after all, a publicly 
owned enterprise. The Federal Communications Commission, after 
investigating these practices, concluded they were designed to “ lull 
the puIdUc into a satisfied and sympathetic frame of mind The 
American Telephone and the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is not alone, however, in its quest for public support. 
Almost every large corporation now has on its payroll individuals 
whose business it is to create public goodwill towards the management, 
its policies, or its products. 

Pressure Groups 

Most publics are organised on an opinion basis ; that is, they are 
concerned with the discussion and determination of issues. When, 
however, a public moves from opinion to action, in an effort to make 
Its will effective, and particularly to secure legislation favourable to 
Its own interests, it may be designated a pressure group. Our own 
society is characterised by a great number of such pressure groups 
each seeking to gain some sort of advantage by securing the support 

“ * P*‘otcssor Norton E. Long of Harvard University refers to this programme as 
a classical example of methods arrived at over a long period of years not imtypical 
R utilised or about to be utilised by large-scale business in general (** Public 
Pl^Jlation Policies of the Bell System ”, Public Opinion Q^rierly^ vol. i (4), pp. 5-23, 
'^-'ctober, 1937,) 

® Bronson Batchelor, Profitable Public Relations (New York, 1938), p. 216. 
hpccial Investigation Docket No. i, vol. iv, June 15, 1937. 
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of those who have power, as for instance the voters or their elected 
representatives. Hundreds of organisations such as the National 
Council of Social Service, the British Legion, the Federation of British 
Industries, and the Trades Union Congress, maintain permanent 
offices in London for the purpose of pressing their special ends. These 
agencies are often engaged in a political tug-of-war, with the outcome 
greatly affected by the relative power and strength of organisation of 
the competing groups. Publics that arc unorganised or poorly 
organised, and therefore lacking in influence, like the public of un¬ 
skilled workers and the consuming public, are at a great disadvantage 
in protecting their interests. 

An interesting illustration of an outstanding pressure group in 
American experience is the Anti-Saloon League,' begun in 1895 by 
forty-nine different temperance and religious groups as a national 
organisation with paid professional workers agitating for the abolition 
of the liquor traffic. At first the League appealed to the individual 
to abstain from alcoholic drink and called for the signing of a pledge 
to this effect. Later, the drive against the saloon was started, and 
finally came the movement for national prohibition. The national 
organisation linked up with state and local committees operating 
through churches and other established agencies such as the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the Civic League. It is estimated 
that the League at its height had the support of about 60,000 agencies. 
Committees of voters were formed ; states were marked off into 
districts, districts organised by counties, and counties by wards, pre¬ 
cincts, or townships. A paid superintendent was provided for each 
district and a paid manager for each county, the other units being 
served by volunteer captains and lieutenants. Odegard characterises 
the organisation as a “ politico-ecclesiastical machine 

The League established in 1909 a printing plant of its own, the 
American Issue Publishing Company which, by 1912, had eight 
presses printing more than 40 tons of temperance literature, including 
thirty-one state editions of the American Issue, with a total monthly 
circulation of more than 500,000. From the time the plant was 
established up to January, 1923, it produced 157,314,642 copies of 
temperance papers. In addition there were released about two million 
books, five million pamphlets, 114 million leaflets, two million window 
cards, and eighteen million other cards. “ The liquor business was 
drowned in a flood of temperance-literature.” 

The League put up no candidates of its own but instead supported 
those of the established parties who were favourable to its policies. 
The objective was to hold the balance of power and thus force the major 
parties to approve the Leaguers policies. Candidates for office were 
canvassed, their attitudes determined, and, if favourable, pledge were 
secured and the information recorded at headquarters. Copies of this 
^ Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics: The Story of the Anti-Saloon League, * 
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CHAPTER XII 


CO-OPERATION, COMPETITION, AND CONFLICT 

Samuel Butler once observed that our experiences with others par¬ 
take of the nature of either a string or a knife ; they bind us closer 
together or they cut us apart. This is only a picturesque way of 
saying that in all group life both unifying and dividing forces are 
operative. People marry and are divorced, work and strike, form 
religious brotherhoods and engage in sectarian strife. Indeed, the 
social organisation of a community at any given time represents the 
balance struck between these centripetal and centrifugal forces. 

It is these tendencies in group life, these fundamental ways in 
which men interact, to which the name social processes is applied. 
When men work together for common goals, their behaviour is called 
, co-operation. When they strive against one another, their conduct 
is labelled opposition. Co-operation and opposition are the two basic 
processes of group life. 

There are a number of questions which arise when co-operation 
and opposition are considered. Since these processes appear in all 
group life, clearly heredity has something to do with causing them. 
What precisely does heredity contribute ? It is evident as well that 
co-operation and opposition are not everywhere the same. The 
divorce rate is lower in Sweden than in the United States. The 
Swedes co-operate more than Americans do along economic lines ; 
witness the striking development of co-operatives among them. 
North Americans, in turn, show more co-operation along political 
lines than do Latin Americans, among whom governmental upheavals 
have been frequent and violent. Again^ the opposition of labour and 
capital as evidenced by number of strikes is more pronounced in 
France before 1940 than in the United States, while Negro«»white 
relations are more harmonious in France than in America. Examples 
of such differences from society to society could be multiplied without 
end. Clearly cultural considerations, too, are involved in determining 
how the social processes work out in a given society. 1 How docs 
culture function in this connection ? The present chapter is concerned 
essentially with answering these questions. Before undertaking to do 
this, however, it is necessary first to define and clarify the terms of our 
discussion a little more fully. 

The Nature of the Social Processes 

Co-operation 

One lorm which co-operation takes is called labour in common. 
Here the co-operating individuals all do essentially the same thing; 
that is, perform iderideal funedons like xnovii^ a pile of stones or 
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pushing a motor-car out of the mud. When this common labour 
is carried on merely for the pleasure the individuals get out of working 
together, it is referred to as companionable labour.) An example 
would be the situation among the Iroquois, who had abundant food, 
so did not need either to co-operate or compete with one another to 
secure it. “ But even though the women could tend the fields alone, 
they ‘ co-operated * to secure the added pleasure of each othcr*s 
company.” ^ When, on the other hand, there is a real advantage 
in having assistance at a task, as in getting a car out of the mud, the 
mode of co-operation is designated supplementary labour. Finally, 
there is integration of differentiated labour. This exists when in¬ 
dividuals work towards a common end but each has his own specialised 
function to perform, as is the case, for example, when carpenters, 
plumbers, and masons co-operate to build a house. 

The foregoing distinctions, although employed by economists, have 
not been utilised significantly in sociological studies. The study of 
co-operation has been slighted by sociologists ;( because of our highly 
competitive society, sociologists are under considerable compulsion in 
their selection of subject matter, although perhaps largely unwittingly 
so. They are competition-conscious. Another explanation is that 
the approach to the study of co-operation is as a rule made indirectly 
through the study of conflict. The picture of co-operation can be 
drawn in clearer detail if the two processes are considered together 
than if each is treated separately/; hence, in this chapter co-operation 
is discussed in relation to opposition. 

Competition 

Competition is the most fundamental form of social struggle. It 
occurs whenever there is an insufficient supply of anything that human 
beings desire—insufficient in the sense that all cannot have as much of 
it as ^hey wish. In other words, ^the basic terms of competition arc 
“ a population of insatiable wants and a world of stubborn and 
inadequate resources’V In our society, for ^ example,'~ there arc 
normally more people who want jobs than there arejobs available ; 
hence there is competition for available places. J Among those who 
j^ready have employment there is likewise competition for better jobs. 
There is thus competition not only for bread, but for luxuries, power, 
social position, mates, fame, and aU the other things riot available 
for the asking. 

An incessant struggle for these satisfactions goes on in our society. 
But strangely enough the struggle is for the most part not personalised. 
Students, for example, do not conceive of their classmates as com¬ 
petitors, even though it is true that there are only a. certain number 

Mark A. M^giy and Leonard W. Doob, Competition and Co-operation^ p. 90. 

Walton H. Hamilton, “ Competition ”, En^topedia of the Social Sciences^ vol. iv, 
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of honours available, and if certain members of the class get them, the 
honours are automatically denied to the others. Students may be 
vividly conscious of the competition and much concerned about 
marks. It remains competition just so long as their attention is 
focused on the goals for which they are striving. When there is a 
shift in interest from the objects of competition to the competitors 
themselves, rivalry results. Rivalry is personalised competition; A 
wishes not only to win the prize but to beat B. ^ Each knows that he 
can win the prize only by defeating the other/ When personalised 
in this way the competition tends to become more keen, and hostility 
between the competitors is easily engendered. As a consequence 
antagonistic competition, or social conflict, may develop. 'The 
ultimate object or “ logical extreme ” of all conflict is the elimination 
of the competitors.^ 

The Coexistence of Social Processes 

When the processes are defined separately and in turn, as above, 
there is danger that the reader may develop an unrealistic conception 
of them. Unfortunately, a number of erroneous ideas concerning 
them are quite generally held. It is, for instance, mistakenly believed 
that co-operation and opposition are entirely distinct and unrelated 
processes. This idea leads in turn to futile attempts to prove that 
one of the processes is more fundamental than the other. Doubtless 
in our society competition is popularly conceived to be the more basic 
process, a view which extends back at least to Heraclitus at the close 
of the sixth century b.g.^ Later, Hobbes taught that struggle is the 
basic law of life ; that earliest man lived in a continual state of war¬ 
fare, with every man’s hand raised against his brother. In this view 
Hobbes was followed by a long line of philosophers and social theorists, 
such as Hume, Hegel, Rousseau, and Bagehot. The idea that struggle 
is all-important was later taken over by the evolutionary school of 
biologists following publication by Darwin and Wallace of the doctrine 
of natural selection on the basis of the survival of the fittest. The 
great vogue of the Darwinian hypothesis was not without influence 
on social theory. 1 If nature is dominated by conflict, it was held, this 
must also be true of human nature and human society. The conflict 
school of sociological theory was thus ushered in, represented by such 
writers as Ratzenhofer and Gumplowicz. 

t The idea of a struggle for life in which the fittest survive has come 
to te regarded as perhaps the greatest generalisation advanced in the 
nineteenth century^ While acknowledging this, Kropotkin * raised 
two challenging questions : By which arms is this struggle chiefly 
carried on ; and who are the fittest in the struggle ? \ Kropotkin 

^ Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Scienc 
(Boston, 1938), vol. I, p. 705. 

* Kropotkin, Mutual Aid : A Factor of Evolution* 
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argued that the struggle is not so much between members of a given 
species as it is between different species, an4 most of all, a struggle 
of all species against adverse circumstances. The idea of competition 
within a species is overplayed by Darwin, while quite neglected is 
the fact that co-operation plays a major role in survivaj^" 

] Kropotkin shows how habits of mutual aid within a species are an 
aid in survival. Mutual aid starts with co-operation in the rearing 
of progeny and in the provision of protection and of food. Even 
among the lowest animals, such as the ants and termites, co-operation 
is evident and constitutes a tremendous force for survival,/ Among 
higher animals co-operation is also apparent, as in the migration and 
hunting associations of birds. Kropotkin cites the case of the white- 
tailed eagles that have been observed to hunt together in groups of as 
many as ten. More impressive is the overwhelming numerical pre¬ 
ponderance of social mammals over the few non-social carnivora such 
as lions, tigers, and leopards. The herds of buffalo on the American 
plains were at times so dense as to stop for two or three days the 
advance of parties of westward-bound pioneers. Sheep, deer, antelope, 
gazelles, and buffalo live in herds. The chief competition, Kropotkin 
shows, is with Nature. There is plenty of food for all, but in the 
dead of winter it will be buried under snow. Gales, floods, pesti¬ 
lences, and changes of weather are the principal factors against which 
animal life must reckon. Animals seek to eliminate competition by 
mutual aid ; that is, by forming colonies, and by migration. Kropot- 
kin traces the evolution of mutual aid among human beings andjshows 
how man has so widened the areas of co-operation that he supports 
various groups that are mentally and physically defective and that 
would not survive in a tooth-and-claw existence^^ 

It should be observed, then, that! co-operation and opposition are 
natural group phenomena. They occur among animals as well as 
among human beings. And they often occur together.^ In this 
respect they resemble the so-called ambivalent, or linked^ emotions 
of love and hate, to which, of course, they are closely related. The 
psychologists have shown how these two emotions may coexist in the 
same individual. A child may love his mother for the satisfactions s 
and pleasures she provides, yet dislike her too because of the discipline / 
she imposes. So, too, co-operation and conflict often go together. 

Co-operation as a Condition of Conflict, Qqnflict itself may involve 
co-operation. There may be no conflict unless those who are involved 
recognise one another as adversaries.^ In countries where duelling is 
the custom, an encounter occurs only when a challenge is made and 
accepted. The one who is challenged may ignore the invitation to 
fight if he feels the challenger is beneath him socially. Again, inter- 
group conflict is a potent source of intragroup co-operation, as may 
be seen in the case of present-day nationalism. The mutual distrust 
and hatred of the French and Germans, among others, contributes in 
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no smallv way to the intense group solidarity to be found in these 
nations. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the part that external struggle plays in 
consolidating a group internally. Nothing has done more in recent 
years to unite the Jews than the revival of anti-Semitism on a large 
scale. Such anti-Semitism has converted the utopian Zionisni of the 
nineteenth century into a powerful nationalistic movement with an 
organized, practical programme.^ So, in several ways, conflict may 
involve co-operation. 

Competition as a Condition of Co-operation, Likewise, the situation 
may be reversed and individuals may compete in order better to co¬ 
operate. An example of competitive co-operation is a scientific 
organisation, like the Royal Society or the American Geographical 
Society. Groups of members work together to further the search for 
truth, but they do this by checking up on one another’s work. Ideas 
not sufficiently supported by evidence are challenged. In the same 
way^ the workers of Soviet Russia have been urged to compete with 
one another in the interests of the co-operative commonwealth. The 
factories belong to the state, so theoretically the greater the volume 
of goods produced, the greater the benefits to all the workers. The 
workers are urged to compete with one another so that the total output 
may be increased, and all may be benefited. While piece rates and 
differential wage rates have been introduced to spur production, 
output has also been increased by the use of socialised incentives, such 
as rivalry between productive units of an industry. These examples 
show how mistaken are those who attribute natural priority to either 
process. 

The Utopian Communities, A great deal of light is thrown on this 
matter by the experience of utopian communities. There have been 
a number of such projects, such as Brook Fartn, New Lanark, the 
Hutterische Briider, Oneida, and New Llano. Thes6 experiments 
were undertaken by individuals who believed that co-operation was 
both more basic and more desirable than conflict. They sought to 
rule out all conflict from society, or at least to eliminate it entirely 
from important areas of life, such as the economic and the familial.?" 
That they met with failure is history. In part, no doubt, the failure 
was due to the fact that it was impossible to keep out “ contaminating ” 
influences from the larger competitive society ; but it is also true that 
competition and internal dissension played a part as well. 

The experience of Brook Farm * may be used to illustrate utopian 
enterprise. Brook Farm was started in 1840 by George Ripley, a 
Unitarian minister of Bostoh and a member of the famous Transcen¬ 
dental Club, which included Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau. 1 Ripley 
and-fourteen nthers formed a stock association for the purpose of 

* Louis Wirtn, The Ghetto (Chicago, 1929), my. 271-2. 

* Lindsay Swift, Brook Farm (New York, 1900). 
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securing ‘‘ a more natural union between intellectual and manual 
labour than now existsand to avoid the pressure of our competitive 
institutions by having ^ll participate in the project according to their 
talents and receive in return only a fixed return of interest at five per 
cent on the shares held, the labour of eSSX person to offset the price 
of board and lodging. ^ An Institute of Agriculture and Education 
was established, with members working on the farm and teaching in 
the school. Indebtedness increased apace, partly because of the 
expenses occasioned by the normal expansion of farm facilities and 
partly because of poor financial management. Four mortgages had 
been placed on the Farm when in 1846 a fire seriously damaged 
property not covered by insurance. This started an exodus of mem¬ 
bers, and the Farm never recovered, being sold at auction in 1847, 
only a few years after its establishment. 

It is difficult to secure accurate information concerning the social 
life of Brook Farm, but enough is known to show that, while it was 
characterised by an unusual amount of co-operation and civility, it 
was not lacking in clashes and cleavages! Ichabod Morton resigned 
after serving as a trustee for only five'months because he felt that 
sentiment rather than good business judgment governed the practical 
affairs of the Farm. And Nathaniel Hawthorne, after five months 
of farm work, asked to be released from the furrows. “ Is it a praise¬ 
worthy matter that I have spent five golden months in providing food 
for cows and horses ? ’’ he asks in his diary, and answers : It is not 
so.” Hawthorne was relieved of manual work and given certain 
executive tasks, but the action, while pleasing to Hawthorne, was dis¬ 
pleasing to some of the others, who resented the discrimination.^ 
Particularly illuminating is a comment made by one of the students 
in the school, George Curtis. In writing to his father, he said, having 
the school in view, “ No wise man is long a reformer, for wisdom sees 
plainly that growth is steady, sure, and neither condemns nor rejects 
what is or has been. Reform is organised distrust.” 

The life in many of these utopian communities was so artificial 
and restrained that the members often became resentful over the 
monotony. The situation must have been much like that which 
prompted William James, after a few days in Chautauqua, to write to 
his son : “ The flash of a pistol, a dagger, or a devilish eye, anything 
to break the unlovely level of 10,000 good people—a crime, murder, 
rape, elopement, anything would do.” On leaving the place, he 
observed : “I’m glad to get into something less blameless.” * 

\ These experiences suggest that there is nothing inherently good or 
ba(i about either process. The value judgments are created by man 
himself, and the judgments are not everywhere the same. The 

^ A. E. Russell, Home Life of the Brook Farm Association (Boston, 1900). 

* Letters of William James^ edited by his son, Henry James (Boston, 1920), vol. ii, 
P- 43 - 
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Russians glorify their co-operative economy while wc sing songs of 
praise to our competitive system. The Zuni delighted in peace and 
the Cheyenne in war. Of such contrasting viewpoints the reader will 
see more below. Here it should be pointed out, however, that^^to the 
^’ sociologist social processes are neither good nor bad, only natural. ) 
It is natural for men to work hand-in-hand, and it is also natural for 
man’s hand to be turned against his brother. This does not mean 
that society cannot do a great deal to tilt the balance in favour of 
co-operation or opposition along important lines. What culture can 
accomplish will shortly be indicated.' But the experience of the 
utopian communities shows that no society can successfully rule out 
competition altogether. There seem to be limits to human socialisa¬ 
tion, and conflicts develop even in the best-regulated societies. The 
fact that Soviet Russia introduced competitive practices into a funda¬ 
mentally co-operative economic system attests to the concessions that 
theory must make to reality if a system is to survive. ■ 

Heredity, Group, and Group Processes 

It is, then, apparent that both co-operation and competition are 
common to childhood experience. Babies show both tendencies. 
The fundamental feeding process is plainly co-operative, and the baby 
takes an active part in initiating the process., Later, the baby antici¬ 
pates the fact that his mother is going to lift him and makes certain 
postural adjustments that are helpful. Likewise the child co-operates 
in getting dressed.^ As for conflict, babies are capable of this be¬ 
haviour too. It will be recalled that Watson found he could make 
babies angry by restraining them physically. They would resist with 
an outburst of rage his attempts, for example, to pin their hands 
securely to their sides. ^ At first the baby resents interference vdth 
the free movement of his body. Later the child reacts against inter¬ 
ference with the “ free movement ” of his ego expressed in his ideas, 
wishes, and behaviour. 

Competition among Children 

As would be expected, undifferentiated or unconscious competition 
precedes rivalry ; that is to say, very young children compete without 
being aware of their competitors^^ A child under six months of age 
strives for a ball with equal zest regardless of whether it is held by 
another child, concealed in a box, or is simply outside his reach. At 
ten months of age he will resist having the toy taken away from him,* 
It is not until about the third year that rivalry becomes evident. At; 
three and four years of age when the idea of self is being developed in}' 
children it is nearly universal for them to try to surpass one another.*! 

1 A. L. Gcsell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child (New York, 1925). 

• See Chapter V, p. 91, above. 

• C. Bahler, The First Tear of L\fe (New York, 1930), 

< Gardner, Mutiny, A Brirfer Genaral P^hohi^ (New York, 1935), p. 452* 
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But once livalry.is estabjdshed it develops rapidly^ so that by the sfacth 
year it 5 characteristic of children generally in our culture. In one 
experiment; a group of two- to seven-year-olds was urged to compete 
to see who could build the biggest or prettiest house out of blocks. 
Among the two- or three-year-olds no rivalry was visible. The thrcc- 
and four-year-olds seemed only faintly to be aware of particular 
competitors. Those in the age group from four to six, however,* 
revealed a real desire to do better than the rest; while some of the, 
six- and seven-year-olds carried the rivalry to the point of conflict;: 
manifesting a desire to remove their rivals altogether from the scene, 
of competition.^ 

Competition among Adults 

Although for a subject as significant as competition among adults 
surprisingly little research has been undertaken, several interesting 
findings are available. Many studies show that competition between 
groups, or between individuals, brings forth greater effort than does 
work lacking the competitive element. Competition furnishes 
motivation in the desire to excel, or to obtain recognition, or to win 
an award. Individuals work harder in our culture if competing than 
if working on their own with no thought of rivalry^ As between 
competing against others and working against one’s own record, the 
former is more fruitful. Triplett® timed a number of cycle riders 
under three circumstances—racing round a track behind a pace¬ 
setter, racing against one’s own best record, and racing against an 
actual field in competition. He found that the best marks were 
made in the third type of endeavour. 

Another finding is that competitive interest is not so keen in large 
as in small groups.' When one is a member of a large group competing 
with another large group, he is less efiicient than when in, say, a group 
of two.® This supports Whittemore’s * finding thatiJ)eople generally 
compete at their best when they have a definite competitor in mind. ^ 
In this study a group of twelve college students, average age twenty- 
four, competed in printing with rubber stamps. Competition did not 
take place evenly among all the members, but rather each student 
tended to pick out some other student as his principal rival and tried 
to beat him. It was found, moreover, that active rivalry of this sort 

* P. J. Greenberg, Competition in Children: an Experimental Study ”, 
Amirkan Journal of P^hology, vol. 44, pp. 221-48, ^ril, 1932. Sec also C. J. Leuba, 

** An Experimental Study of Rivaky in Young Children ?*, Journal of Comparatm 
Psychology vol. 16, pp. 367-79, December, 1933. 

* N. Triplett, “ The, Dynamic Factors in Pacemaking and Competition ”, American 
Journal of PsyMogy^ vol. 2, pp. 507-33, July, 1898. 

* W. Mofrie, ** Einzel und Gruppenarbeit ”, PrakHsche P^htdogie, vol. u, pp. 
71-108, 1920. 

^ 1 . C. Whittemore, ” Influence of Competition on Performance ”, Journal of 
Abnormal and Socud Psychology, vol. 19, pp. 236-54, October-December, 1924 ; ” The 
Compedtive CcMnsciousness ”, ibid., vol. 20, pp. 17-33, April, 1925. 
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occurred between individuals whose ability was nearly the same, 
^Xhe member of the group whose skill most approaches the skill of a 
given, subject is the one who tends to be singled out as the principal 
rival. 

Other studies show that individuals are usually discouraged from 
making their best effort if they feel that their competitors are much 
too good for them. Dull students in school who are obliged to match 
their wits with bright students are likely to give up the game before 
long. Likewise, bright students find little incentive in competing 
with dull ones* . Moede, in one of his experiments, paired an individual 
with an inferior rival and then with a somewhat superior one. The 
individual’s efficiency decreased when paired with the inferior rival 
and rose when matched with the superior one. The optimum con¬ 
ditions for effort seem to be for a person to be matched with someone 
just a little better than himself. A related observation is that in¬ 
dividuals tend to compare actively only in familiar fields ; that is, 
where they feel they are capable. Unfamiliar fields are shunned. 
If the situation promises success, a person will display competitive 
spirit and intensify his effort, but if it promises failure, he is likely 
cither to be disrupted or to shift his interest to some other effort which 
promises success. A student who is good at chess but poor at soccer 
is likely to seek competition in the former and avoid it in the latter. 

Culture and the Group Processes 
! It IS clear that co-operation and opposition are natural phenomena, 
rooted in heredity, and that they are developed by experience. 
Individuals do not have to be taught these things any more than 
animals do. But unlike animals, human beings are born into a world 
of culture, which is of the greatest significance for them. From birth 
till death culture impinges on individuals and affects their natural 
tendencies to strive both with and against their fellow men. Indeed, 
culture may modify these tendencies profoundly. 

How Culture Influences the Group Processes 

It may be said that culture determines both the direction and 
the development of co-operation and competition. The culture, 
stipulates the goals for which individuals will strive. It indicates 
whether these goals will be approached competitively or co-operatively. 

• It defines the individuals with whom competition or co-operation is 
i permitted, and it indicates which form either process may take. The 
social processes in Kuman society, then, do not operate naturally as 
they do among animals, but are subject to a number of pressures and 
controls. 

Since these controls vary from culture to culture,' the competitive 
and co-operative behaviour of individuals differs in different societies*! 
While in America there is intense competition to amass wealth and 
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to die rich, the Dakota Indians vied with one another to see who 
could give away the most wealth in his lifetime. For a Dakotan to 
die rich was a disgrace. At his death, a man’s wife would continue 
the process of distribution by giving away not only most of his best 
horses but most of her own property as well. “ When a rich man 
loses a relative, as a beloved wife or favourite daughter, he sometimes 
. . . destroys all his property, including his lodge or tent, and kills 
all his horses, leaving himself utterly poverty-stricken.” ^ Again, 
while in America wealth is striven for competitively, in Communist 
Russia it is sought after co-operatively. Communist culture frowns 
on anyone who tries to rise very much above the general economic 
level. 

The individuals with whom one may or may not compete or 
co-operate are also indicated by the social heritage. Even those 
societies which show a good deal of co-operative spirit within the 
group sanction competition with outside groups. The very peaceful 
and co-operative Zuni, for instance, boasted of cheating the neighbour¬ 
ing Navaho, whom they hated. Murder within the group was a 
serious offence, but murder of a Navaho was a cause for rejoicing. 
Our own society does not make this distinction, but on the other hand 
it does not approve members of the same family engaging in econo¬ 
mic competition with one another. The American press recently 
carried a news story about two brothers, one of whom was employed 
by the other. There was some disagreement between them, following 
which the employee withdrew from his brother’s establishment and 
set himself up in competition across the street. But he was soon 
forced out of business by public opinion in the small community, which 
did not favour direct competition between brothers. In many 
primitive societies, in-laws are enjpined not to co-operate with one 
another. It is quite common for a mother-in-law and a son-in-law 
to avoid each other completely ; they never speak to each other and 
when they pass each other, each looks the other way,® And among 
the Kwakiutl, as the reader will shortly see,. although intense com¬ 
petition is the rule, only those who are of equal rank compete against 
one another. : 

Finally, the form which the basic social processes take in a par¬ 
ticular society is also affected by the culture. This may be illustrated 
by a single example relating to conflict. France, during the past 
hundred years, has had mure frequent changes of government than 
Great Britain ; it has been estimated that whereas there has been a 
change of ministry in G’^eat Britain about every two and one-half 
years, a change has taken place in France about every nine months.® 

^ A. G. Brackett, The Sioux or Dakota Indians ”, in Smithsman Riport (1876} 
P- 470. 

® W. I. Thomas, Primitive Behaviour (New York, 1937), p* 214. 

Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, p, 743. 
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On the surface it would seem that the French have more political 
conflict, but this would be difficult to prove. The difference can be 
explained on other grounds, namely, the political machinery of the 
respective countries. The French had a large number of political 
parties, representing relatively slight differences in point of view. 
This tends to make for open conflict whenever the delicate balance 
of the ministry is disturbed by a new issue. The British have fewer 
parties. What were separate parties in France are only factions 
within a party in Great Britain ; differences between factions in 
English politics are thus often fought behind the scenes, and the 
country at large is spared the trouble of a cabinet crisis. Conflict 
may be either covert or overt in form, and political conflict in France 
was more overt than it is in Great Britain. It may be observed, too, 
that in democracies like France and Great Britain, conflict is more 
overt than it was in dictatorships like Germany and Italy. ) 

Co-operative and Competitive Cultures 

With the influence of culture on the operation of the social pro¬ 
cesses so manifest, the question arises : Can cultures be classified as 
co-operative or competitive ? The answer seems to be that in the 
main this can properly be done. It is possible to say that, with regard 
to the primary goal towards which individuals in a society strive, they 
are either co-operative or competitive. In respect to other strivings the 
story may be different. A people that acts co-operatively to achieve 
the goal it values most in life may yet compete along other lines. In 
Soviet Russia the principal goal of striving was the collective state, 
and to achieve this state there was unusual co-operation. Yet, while 
there was marked co-operation along economic lines, there was also 
intense competition in family life, as shown by the unusually high 
divorce rate. So, too, the Zuni, as will shortly be seen, were very 
co-operative along economic lines, and highly co-operative in religion, 
but likewise less co-operative in domestic relations.^ The KwakiutI, 
who may be cited as a highly competitive people on matters of status, 
nevertheless co-operated in many other respects. Though both 
co-operation and competition occur in all societies, it is possible 
to characterise a given people as primarily co-operative or competi¬ 
tive depending on their attitude towards the activity they value 
most. 

In a recent important study, Margaret Mead ^ and several colla¬ 
borators have undertaken to indicate the major processual emphasis 

^ The Zuni have matrilocal residence, which means that newly-weds make their 
home with the parents of the bride. However, when the home situation becomes 
intolerable, wives run off with their husbands. It is estimated that from 5 to xo per 
cent of all wives flaunt tradition in this way. A. L. Kroeber, Z^ni Kin and Clan 
(New York, 1917), p. 105. 

* Margaret Mead, editor, Co-operation and CompeHiion Amo^ Primitive Peoples, 
The chapters on the KwakiutI and the Zuni are both by Irving Goldman. 
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in thirteen societies, all primitive; and even more important, they 
have" sought to account for the fact that-some societies are chiefly 
co-operative while others are mainly competitive. :^he Kwakiutl of 
the American North-West are designated the most competitive and 
the l^uni of the South-West as the most co-operative. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to a consideration of the factors that may explain this central 
difference between the two cultures, it would be helpful briefly to 
describe the two contrasting societies themselves. 

Kwakiutl Competitiveness. The principal ambition of the Kwakiutl 
is for prestige. The quest for individual glory is the mainspring of 
life. In part, prestige depends on rank, and rank is determined by 
birth. In every tribe there are numayns, or groups of families claiming 
descent from a mythical ancestor ; these families are graded in 
accordance with a scheme supposed to have existed from the beginning. 
Within each family there are differences in rank, the first-born becom¬ 
ing a nobleman and all the rest mere commoners. In part, then, 
rank is determined by the factors of birth and family^ In addition, 
however, individuals fluctuate within a rank according to their com¬ 
petitive skill. Rank must be validated by the distribution of property, 
by the giving of great feasts during which considerable amounts of 
valuable candlefish oil and other materials are destroyed, and by the 
vanquishing of a rival of equal rank. The latter feat is attempted 
at the famous potlatch ceremony, where a man offers his rival property 
in the form of blankets and copper plates worth thousands of blankets. 
The property thus offered must be accepted by the rival and returned 
with lOO per cent interest within a year, else he is shamed and 
“ flattened ” and suffers loss of prestige. So far as the principal goal 
of Kwakiutl striving is concerned, it may thus be said that it is achieved 
through the competitive means of self-glorification. 

Zuni Co-operation. The situation is far different among the Zuni. 
The principal goals for which they strive are to be well thought of by 
others and to be ceremonially minded. Both goals are communally 
or collectively approached rather than individually. The individual 
is disposed to think in terms of the total group welfare. There is 
among the Zuni no emphasis on the private accumulation of property. 
All the men in a matrilineal household work together in the fields, 
and the food is pooled in a common storehouse. Should wealth be 
accumulated by someone as the result of special circumstances, it is 
redistributed at the winter festival of the Shalako, for the collective 
good ; that is, to win the favour of the gods for the group as a whole. 
If a Zuni wishes to build a house, he must store away much grain 
and increase his herd in order to feed not only the members who aid 
him but the whole village at a special ceremony when the construction 
is completed. In this new home many of his relatives may live with 
him. If conflict ensues and he decides to leave, he cannot lay claim 
to the house or to the abundant stores of grain he has laid away. It 
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is much the same with other things* Personal property in land may 
be recognised, but everyone in the village has the right to farm it. 
A person may have in his possession hundreds of ceremonial objects 
and masks, yet they represent no value to him whatsoever if the whole 
village does not freely use them. The same applies to food, clothing, 
land even hunting fetishes, Individual ownership has value in so far 
Us it gives benefits, to the whole membership. 

Here the Zuni contrast with the Kwakiutl. Among the Kwakiutl, 

I individualism in religion is rife, as indicated by the fact that a man 
gains prestige because of his ceremonial prerogatives. He has a 
vested interest in them, and they may not be exercised by anyone 
else as long as the owner lives. The Kwakiutl accordingly resort to 
murder on occasion in order to appropriate another man’s honours.* 
Among the Zuni, all religious ceremonials are collective. There is 
no individual communing with a guardian spirit as among the Plains 
Indians. The mass rhythm of the masked katcina dances will bring 
rain. When the priests go into the kivas, ceremonial houses, they 
go in groups. The principal interest of the Zuni is religious. It 
occupies most of the time of the adults. It is a co-operative interest. 

Social Values and Group Processes, Why are some societies essentially 
co-operative and others competitive ? Perhaps it would be well first 
to suggest what factors are not responsible for this difference. Con¬ 
trary to expectation, there seems to be no significant correlation 
between the technology of these people and their major processual 
emphasis. The Mead study found that it did not seem to matter 
whether the people were hunters or agriculturalists. There were 
co-operative and competitive societies on both levels. The co-opera¬ 
tive Zuni are agriculturalists, but so are the competitive Ifugao. The 
competitive Kwakiutl and the co-operative Dakota are hunters. Like¬ 
wise, the well-nourished societies were in both camps. Subsistence 
level is not directly relevant to the question of how co-operative or 
competitive a society will be. 

What things do seem to determine whether a society will be 
essentially co-operative or competitive are its structure and its ideals. 
As for structure, it is frequently stated that stratification in a society 
lessens competition. This is true, but only in a limited way. Com¬ 
petition is restricted where there are closed classes, but only as between 
different classes. Within a particular class the rivalry may be intense. 
It will be recalled that the potlatch competition in Kwakiud society, 
a highly stratified society, existed only between equals, yet the com¬ 
petition was so keen and occupied such a large place in the conscious¬ 
ness of the people that the society was rated as highly competitive, 
Far more important than structural considerations are the group 
valuations themselves—what Thomas calls the “ definitions of situa¬ 
tions ”, and the most important definition of all would seem to be 
the prevailing idea of what cpnstitutes success. As the reader has 
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seen, the Kwakiutl and the Zuni have greatly differing conceptions 
on this point. 

Competition and Confuct in Modern Society 

What do we find in the modern society ? We cannot be certain, 
for it is difficult to see one’s own culture in proper perspective, but 
there does seem to be rather general agreement as to the essential 
competitiveness of modern capitalist society. The primary goal of 
human striving in this culture is to get to the top in one’s chosen 
vocation. Progress along this line is generally gauged by the amount 
of money one earns. The bourgeois idea of success is thus definitely 
individualistic. Although in recent years the idea has been some¬ 
what modified, the doctrine of rugged individualism still prevails. 
It is believed that individuals will work hardest if they are rewarded 
in proportion to what they produce individually. Society as a whole 
is presumed to benefit as the result of the greater production of goods. 
The masses of Middletown still believe that “ competition is what 
makes progress and has made the United States great “ Modem 
culture is economically based on the principle of individual com¬ 
petition. . . . From its economic centre, competition radiates into 
all other activities and permeates love, social relation, play. There¬ 
fore competition is a problem for everyone in our culture,’^ ^ 

Educational Objectives a Reflection of Prevailing Social Values, One of 
the best ways to discover the goals in a society is to examine its educa¬ 
tional system. The group is always interested in transmitting its 
ideals to the young, for only in this w^y can the group standards be 
preserved. When the totalitarian governments were established in 
Russia, Germany, and Italy, one of their first objectives was to win 
over the children to the cause. The educational organisation is the 
chief means by which this is accomplished. When, therefore, our 
school system is examined, it is seen at once to reflect the competitive 
spirit of the culture as a whole.J In the school one finds very little 
emphasis indeed on serving the class as a whole. The “ progressive ” 
schools have encouraged common projects upon which all co-operate, 
a practice running counter to our traditional practice. More usual 
is the plan of having each child work by himself, and in his own 
interests. The better students do not help those that arc deficient, 
but rather depend for their superiority on the inferiority of the others. 
Each child is pitted against all the others. As in the larger society, 
there is intense competition to be promoted at the very least, and, if 
possible, to win honours. 

Experimental Evidence of our Predominant Competitive Interest, There 
are a number of experimental studies of the United States which show 
that our culture, operating in part through the schools, builds up an 

^ Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York, I937)» p» 409. 

* Karen Homey, Thf Neurotic Personality of Our Time (London, 1935), pp. 284, 988, 
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'^intensely competitive spirit in the young. One of the most extensive 
of these researches ^ studied the relative strength of competitive and 
co-operative tendencies in i ,538 children ranging from eight to seven¬ 
teen years of age. The task to which they were put was adding one- 
place numbers. Fifty-six combinations were constructed and pre¬ 
sented as 4,000 examples in ten booklets. Five different conditions 
of work were set up : a situation in which practice was the only 
incentive ; a situation in which individual prizes were given to the 
most rapid workers ; one in which the prize went to the group working 
most rapidly ; one in which the pupils were allowed a choice between 
individual and group motives ; and finally, a situation in which the 
immediate and continuous effects of motivation were measured.. 

/ The results showed that these children worked more efficiently for 
^elf than for the group. The curves of work for self ascended, while 
those for the group descended/ Unmotivated work was the slowest 
of all, as would be expected. The girls were more co-operative than 
the boys, an interesting commentary perhaps on the differential 
valuations and pressures of our culture for the two sexes. The maxi¬ 
mum amount of co-operation occurred in groups of considerable 
homogeneity, suggesting perhaps that co-operation is easier to achieve 
in a homogeneous society than in a heterogeneous society like ours. 
But for our purposes here, the principal finding was that when the 
children were given a choice between working for themselves or for 
the group as a whole, the former was chosen three times as often as 
the latter. 

Competition, Co-operation, and Personality, We are so thoroughly 
conditioned to our own highly competitive culture that we regard it 
as the only natural and proper kind of society. We cannot see how 
co-operation can be as effective a motive as competition. But an 
analysis of these two processes in terms of their foundations in human 
personality throws a different light on the problem. In competition 
the drive is the will-to-power, or, in W. I. Thomas’s terms, “ wish for 
recognition Competition permits one individual to feel superior 
to another. Competition is also tied up with the wish for security, 
at least in a society such as ours, that does not guarantee that no one 
shall starve so long as others have an abundance. People compete 
to obtain present security and to protect themselves against insecurity 
in the future. 

Competitive striving also gives expression to the desire for new 
. experience, since there is something of the quest, the contest, the age- 
old hunting pattern in matching one’s wits and strength against those 
? of others. Long after security has been assured, many persons in 
our society continue to compete for the fun of it. Competition, then, 
has a strong underpinning in human nature. But co-operation with 

^J, B. Mailer, Co-operation and Competition—an Experimental Study in Motivation 
(New York, 1929). 
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Others to achieve a common good is also strongly satisfying to per¬ 
sonality. Much depends, of course, on the group valuations, te as 
among the Zuni, the group strongly approves of co-operation, then 
a person will get group recognition by co-operating fully with othersj 
Recognition is always in terms of the group values, and in a cb-, 
operative society, the desire for recognition will be best satisfied by 
those who co-operate best, for they will be the ones to receive the 
group esteem. The drive for security is more likely to be satisfied 
in a co-operative society than in a competitive one, because of the 
protection the former supplies. If a man is hungry, he helps himself 
from the common store. Moreover, an individual in such a society, 
is protected a good deal more against the humiliation of defeat. 
Striving to surpass others, as in our society, may lead to glory, but it 
may also lead to ignominious failure. 

Finally, the desire for response or affection is better satisfied by 
co-operative than by competitive striving. People like us better when 
we work with them and for them than they do when we surpass them 
in competition. As was pointed out in an earlier chapter,^ part of the 
price we pay for our competitive society is a great loss of love and 
friendship. Generally speaking, then, a co-operative society caters 
largely to the security and response wishes of individuals, while a 
competitive society gives more expression to the desires for new 
experience and recognition. But as Mead has shown, a strong ego 
development occurs in both types of societies and is not, as Is so often 
thought, dependent on competition alone. 

Where, as among us, individuals struggle against one another not 
only for luxuries and honours but for the very necessities of life, com¬ 
petition easily leads to tension and tension to conflict. The fact is 
that individuals have little sense of security in our culture. Millions 
have no jobs at all. Many millions more do not earn enough to be 
able to build up a surplus which will sustain them against emergencies. 

“ Workers have three basic fears : fear of losing the job ; fear of loss 
of earning power through illness or accident; and fear of a penniless 
old age.’* ^ Even those who are more successful in the economic 
competition may feel none too secure. Wealth may easily be lost 
through poor management or investment. Since there is no end to i 
the things that people want, and that money can supply, there is real' 
danger that the hunger for money may become insatiable. In its , 
ability to make men feel secure, the money goal of our society is indeed 
inferior to the religious goal of the Zuni. 

Factors Accentuating Conflict, Although social conflicts occur in all 
societies, there are reasons for believing that life in the United States 
is unusually productive of them Economic competition is not limited 

^ Chapter VIII, ** Personality Disorganisation 

* R. S. Uhrbrock, “ Attitudes of 4,430 Employees Journal of Social Psychology, 
vol. 5, pp. 356-77, August, 1934. 
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to the United States, but there are other factors there that accentuate 
its effects. One of these is the open-class system. As was seen in the 
chapter on social classes, the American system intensifies competition 
by making every man a potential competitor of every other man. 
'Where classes are closed, competition is largely limited to members 
bf a particular class. Where there is an aristocracy, an individual’s 
status is partly fixed by birth, but where class lines are not sharply 
drawn, social status fluctuates a good deal more. Individuals must? 
be constantly on the alert to take advantage of opportunities to better; 
themselves on the one hand and to ward off threats to their status on 
the other. Such a situation increases the chances for conflict. 

An additional source of difficulty is the presence in America of an 
unusually large number of minority groups, such as the Negroes, the 
Mexicans, the Chinese, and the Japanese. Because they differ from 
the members of the majority group in appearance, habits, and atti¬ 
tudes, prejudice develops towards them and they are discriminated 
against. Well known, indeed, are the trials and disappointments of 
members of such minority groups in their efforts to find a place in 
American society. What needs particularly to be noted is the fact 
that the antagonism' due to racial or cultural differences is accentuated 
if there is also economic competition between the groups. For 
example, now that Negroes and whites are often in direct competition, 
conflict between the two races is both more acute and more common 
than it was under former conditions of separate work. 

Finally, open conflict in the United States is supported by the 
traditions of democracy. Where individuals enjoy the rights of free 
speech and free assembly, the chances of an open conflict are greater 
than where such privileges are lacking. In the United States, 
employees may strike if dissatisfied with the terms of competition. In 
dictatorial Germany and elsewhere, strikes are prohibited by law. 
Political conflict may flourish in a democracy to a degree hardly 
possible in a dictatorship. Conflict is part of the price we pay for 
the liberties of democracy. 


SUMMARY 

Human beings strive for goals, but the striving is not entirely an indi¬ 
vidual matter. Since individuals live in groups, the behaviour of each 
individual is affected by the behaviour of others. There is continual inter¬ 
play or interaction between the membcis of the group, a situation to which 
the name social processes is given. Striving together for a common goal 
is called co-operation, and striving against one another opposition. The^e 
are the two basic processes. 

Opposition takes a number of forms. The most fundamental of these is 
competition, the struggle among a number of individuals to obtain values 
which are scarce. It follows that, where values are defined in terms of 
scarcity, competition goes on almost incessantly. Despite this fact, how¬ 
ever, competition generally remains an impersonal experience, because the 
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competitors usually focus their attention on the prizes they seek and not 
on one another. When contestants identify one another and strive to win 
a personal victory, competition takes the form of rivalry. Conflict ensues if 
hate develops between rivals, and they seek to interfere with one another’s 
striving. Conflict may thus be regarded as competition in its more occasional, 
personal, and hostile forms. 

Both opposition and co-operation are natural phenomena. As such, they 
are neither good nor bad, but simply inevitable. The advent of Darwin’s 
epochal work, with its emphasis on “ the survival of the fittest ”, gave impetus 
to the idea that conflict was the fundamental law of nature. This aroused 
the ire of the champions of co-operation, and in due course Kropotkin pub¬ 
lished his famous book. Mutual Aid, in an effort to show that co-operation, 
not conflict, is the fundamental law of nature. The fact is that neither enjoys 
any priority. The two processes are co-ordinate and often interdependent. 
This fact is shown in a number of ways, as when men co-operate to carry 
on conflict, or compete to produce more goods which are to be enjoyed 
co-operatively, as in Russia. The experience of utopian communities shows 
that divisive as well as unifying experiences are natural to man. 

Although it is natural for men to strive both with and against others, 
their striving may be greatly modified by culture. This chapter points out 
that culture determines for what people shall strive, with whom, how, and 
in what ways. The Kwakiull Indians of the North-West Coast of North 
America, with their emphasis on self-glorification through successful com¬ 
petition, stand in marked contrast to the Zuni Indians of the South-West, 
with their stress on the subordination of self-interest to the collective welfare. 

The principal difference between competitive and co-operative societies 
is to be found in their differing conceptions of success. The Kwakiutl idea 
of what constitutes success in life is radically different from the Zuni idea. 
To explain this difference it is necessary to know the two cultures well— 
their organisation and their history. Likewise, the intense competitive 
emphasis which marks American civilisation cannot be understood without 
taking into account such factors as the ideology of capitalist economy, the 
open-class system, the variety of races and nationalities, and the traditions 
of democracy. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ACCOMMODATION AND ASSIMILATION 

Life is a scries of interruptions and recoveries.’* Thus aptly 
does John Dewey point out that, if social life has its conflicts, it also 
has its adjustments. Individuals quarrel, then make it up. Workers 
strike, but also negotiate for a settlement. War is followed by peace. 
Indeed, it is probably true that the greater part of human energy is 
devoted not to out-and-out antagonism against opponents but to 
efforts to get along somehow with them. Jersild ^ found in studying 
fifty-four children ranging from twenty-two to fifty months of age that, 
although they averaged one conflict every five minutes, each one 
lasted only from twenty to thirty seconds. Sorokin,* studying the 
relative amounts of time spent in peace and war by the principal 
nations of the West, reports that as a group the proportion of time 
spent by them in peace exceeds that given over to active warfare. 
These studies bear out the contention of the previous chapter that 
conflict is not an incidental or abnormal phase of man’s behaviour, 
and they also support the view that conflict in human society is inter¬ 
mittent* Indeed, it is the “ start and stop ” character of conflict 
which helps to distinguish it from competition. 

Why is conflict intermittent ? For one thing, opponents may be 
very unevenly matched, so that the weaker despairs of victory and 
accepts defeat rather than run the risk of being exterminated altogether. 
At present, for example, it would be futile for the Negroes as a people 
to rebel against their caste standing, or for the Indians to rise up 
against their segregation. Children soon discover that it does not 
pay to resist their elders. This is borne out by Caille’s * finding that 
there is a correlation of 0*63 between the resistance of children to adult 
authority and their submission to it. 

Again, individuals even when evenly matched weary of fighting 
and long for peace, as was shown dramatically at the close of the First 
World War when the Armistice was declared, and soldiers from both 
sides in their great joy embraced each other. 

Conflicts sometimes cease because those who have started them 
become remorseful and make overtures of good will. This is seen in 

' A. T. Jersild and F. V. Markcy, Conflicts between Pre-School Children^ Child 
Development Monograph, No. 21, 1935. 

• Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics^ vol. ni: Fluctuations of Social 
Relationships, War, and Revolution (New York, 1937), pp. 351 ff. Sorokin finds that 
approximately 50 per cent of the years in the history of the principal European 
nations have been given over to war. However, since many of the wars lasted 
onlya fraction of a year, the total time devoted to peace is well in excess of 50 per cent. 

* R. K, Caille, Resistant Behaviour of Pre-School Children, Child Devdopment 
Monograph, No. ii, 1933. 
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the case of married couples who quarrel, then “ kiss and make up 
Experimentally it has been shown that children who start fights are 
the first to make it up ; Bathurst ^ found a high degree of correlation 
between aggressiveness and sympathy. 

Finally, in addition to these factors making for peace which are 
inherent in either the nature of conflict or the nature of man himself, 
there is the social or objective factor. Peace is essential to organised 
social life. Societies evolve means for elimination of conflict, or at 
least for keeping conflict within bounds. In our society, for example, 
boys’ gangs are often conflict groups and are regarded as undesirable. 
They are held to be the source of much delinquency. Consequently, 
such offsetting organisations as the Boys’ Brigade and Boy Scouts have 
been developed, to say nothing of juvenile courts. A large part of 
social organisation is given over to such “ agencies of accommoda¬ 
tion ”, as Burgess * has called them.' 

The Nature of Accommodation 
Conflict and Accommodation 

Accommodation is the term used by the sociologist to describe the 
adjustment of hostile individuals or groups. It cannot be said that 
individuals are accommodated unless they have previously been in con¬ 
flict. Even in accommodation there is usually a residue of antagonism, 
so that often the adjustment proves to be only temporary. Conflict 
may break out again at any time. Yet it must not be thought that 
accommodation is merely quiescent conflict. Accommodation refers 
to the actual working together of individuals in spite of latent hostility. 

Accommodation and Ambivalence, As was suggested in the pre¬ 
vious chapter, the social processes reflect the underlying attitudes of 
individuals : those of love and hate. When love attitudes prevail, 
co-operation is possible. Hate, in turn, portends conflict. In accom¬ 
modation, on the other hand, love and hate attitudes coexist. This 
fact led Sumner to refer to accommodation as “ antagonistic co-opera¬ 
tion ”. The more friendly the relationship, the greater the degree 
of accommodation. Take, for example, the case of the Negroes in 
the South at the time of the American Civil War. There were two 
classes of slaves, those who worked in the fields and those who worked 
in the household. The latter had a higher stJltus and enjoyed more 
privileges, hence felt more friendly towards the white man. The 
degree of accommodation of the household Negroes was greater than 
that of the field slaves, as may be seen from the fact that far fewer 
of the former deserted their masters.® 

^J. E. Bathurst, “A Study in Sympathy and Resistance Among Children”, 
Psychological Bulletin^ vol. 30, pp. 625-6, October, 1933. 

* E. W. Burgess, “Accommodation”, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. i, 
pp. 403-4. 

* E. O. Settle, Social Attitudes during the Slave Rigime; Household Servants versus 
Field Hands, Publication of the American Sociological Society, May, 1934, p. 95. 
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The Dynamic Character of Social Interaction 

Social adjustment is a dynamic, ever-changing experience. Indivi¬ 
duals living in groups co-operate and compete. When differences 
develop between them, they become antagonistic and resort to conflict. 
After a time antagonists cease their fighting and effect some sort of 
accommodation. In due course the antagonism may disappear com¬ 
pletely as a new unity of purpose and outlook is developed between 
the factions. Jt must not be thought, however, that the social pro^ 
cesses invariably follow a definite positive sequence such as thb* 
Individuals have the capacity of making less friendly as well as more 
friendly adjustments. ' Conflict may be followed by accommodation 
only to revert to conflict again. This is, for example, the usual 
situation in modern industry, where workers alternate between strikes 
and settlements. Lasting adjustments in any phase of human experi¬ 
ence are rare phenomena. 

?The dynamic character of human interaction is well illustrated 
by the life history of individuals in our culture?/ It is illuminat¬ 
ing to trace the sequence of proc^ses in the development of the 
child.^ The first period in his life is usually one of indulgence. 
The baby is made the centre of attention. Much of the conversation 
of the family revolves about him and his doings. He is exhibited and 
his achievement applauded. 

Then, quite suddenly, this period of happy co-operation gives way 
to one of restraint and discipline. When the child is about two 
years old, his parents undertake to socialise him. Almost overnight 
they wish him to become an obedient, well-mannered, respectable 
citizen. The child’s usual reaction to such restraint and domination 
by his parents is conflict of some sort: temper tantrums, defiance, 
negativism. But soon the child learns that this is an adult’s world 
and he cannot prevail against it. 

Thus begins the third period in his life, of reluctant conformity, 
or accommodation. The child learns how to get along. He discovers 
that he can get a good deal that he wants if only he does not antagonise 
his elders. He learns the strategy of putting his best foot forward while 
“ getting away with things ”. He confides in his superiors, yet has 
his secrets too. 

So the child’s life continues in its ambivalence of catering to adult 
authority and evading it, until the period of adolescence arrives. Once 
more there is rebellion against control, as the maturing boy or girl 
is possessed with a desire for independence and self-realisation. In 
the reaction against parental domination there may develop in the 
child a violent disdain for values associated with the parents, as, for 
example, their recreational, occupational, and religious preferences. 

^ Adapted from G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. M. Newcomb, Experirntnial 
Social P^hology (New York, 1937), PP* 5^4 ff- 
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As the adolescent tries to put his own ideas into practice, another 
period of adjustment sets in. Actual responsibility proves quite sober¬ 
ing in its effects. The feeling of superiority to adults diminishes as the 
young person moves on towards adulthood. Then come marriage 
and parenthood, and the cycle is repeated. 

Forms of Accommodation 

Having indicated something of the nature of accommodation, it 
would be well to consider next some of the principal forms which the 
process assumes. We are interested in knowing how conflict termin¬ 
ates. Any particular conflict may be concluded either by being 
swallowed up in a new and usually larger conflict, or by being resolved 
through accommodation. The former was illustrated in the preceding 
chapter by the way conflict among social classes gives way to co-opera¬ 
tion when the nation as a whole is threatened by attack from without. 
Here it is our purpose to consider the other alternative, the modification 
of the form of the interaction itself as conflict gives way to adjustment. 

Victory, Superordination, and Subordination 

Conflict comes to a close when one of the antagonists achieves a 
clear-cut victory over the other. The loser has to choose between 
submitting to the terms of peace imposed by the victor or continuing 
the conflict with the risk of being eliminated altogether. If the one 
who is defeated is also annihilated, the social relationship obviously 
comes to a close. Conflict may, of course, lead to the elimination of 
one or both rivals, but as a rule some sort of adjustment is worked 
out short of carrying conflict to its “ logical extreme In cases 
where one party to a conflict is victorious over the other, the latter 
usually accepts defeat and a position of inferiority. 

When two strangers meet, one of the first things they do is to 
determine which is to dominate. They do so, as a rule, quite un¬ 
wittingly. For two strangers to carry on a relationship they must 
first be placed with reference to each other. In ordinary life we go 
by various signs in adjusting to others : we defer to those who are 
bigger or older or richer or wiser than we are. Since most relation¬ 
ships are between individuals who are not equals in strength, age, 
wisdom, or position, the adjustment of the two is in terms of what 
the psychologist calls ascendance-submission ^ and the sociologist 
superordination-subordination. * 

The Status-fixing Function of Competition, That the function of com¬ 
petition and conflict is to fix the status of the contestants, and that this 
is generally effected in terms of superordination and subordination, is 

^ See R. T. LaPiere and P. R. Farnsworth, Social Psychology (New York, 1936), 
pp. 891 ff. Also G. W. Allport, “ A Test for Ascendance-Submission **, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social P^holo^f vol. 23, p. 118, 1928. 

* N. J. Spykman, The Social Th^ of Georg Simmel, pp. 95 ff. 
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brought out by certain observations on the animal world* For 
example, it has been observed that a definite “ pecldng order ” is 
established among hens when they are grouped. Hen A pecks Hen B, 
but the latter does not retaliate. Instead B pecks C, while C takes it 
out on D. There are some curious and unexplained sequences, for 
D may peck A. In part the pecking order results from previous 
encounters where the relative prowess of the hens was determined, 
but also it may be due in part to accident.^ 

' A similar hierarchy of status, of superordination and subordination, 
may be observed among the primates. The stronger male baboons 
build up harems of females which they protect from the advances of 
the weaker males. The leadership in these cases, as among the hens, 
is settled by earlier overt combat among the males. The situation 
among human beings is essentially the same. The chief of a boys* 
gang is likely to be the fellow who can beat up all the rest, or who 
excels the rest in exploits which call for courage. ® Likewise among the 
Eskimos when a man comes to a settlement he has never visited before, 
he engages in a series of wrestling matches so that he may be placed in 
the hierarchy of strength. ^ Competition and conflict, past and present, 
play a significant part in determining the status of individuals and 
groups. 

Among animals, size appears to be an important factor affecting 
the outcome of conflict. The bigger animals have an advantage over 
the smaller. Since males are usually larger than females, the former 
for this reason have an advantage in combat; for instance, cockerels 
prevail over hens in pecking order. Among children, likewise, 
physical superiority plays an important part in determining the out¬ 
come of clashes. This is brought out by a study of eighteen infants 
between twenty-one and thirty-three months of age, with I.Q.s ranging 
from 90 to 159, at the Child Development Institute of Columbia 
University. These children were observed during their free-play 
period and it was noted that the greatest number of conflicts were won 
by the less intelligent, taller, older, heavier children. An advantage 
in weight was the most important factor.* 

Among mature human beings, however, competition generally 
takes place on the psychological rather than the physical level. Society 
seeks to prevent conflicts between persons from taking direct, physical 
form, because of the disturbing effects of such uncontrolled conflict 
on group life. Culture has developed institutions for the determination 
of issues ; two men with a quarrel are urged to settle it in the courts, 
not with their fists. Also, as culture has evolved, men have come to 

^ W. B. Alice, The Social Life (f Animals (New York, 1938), p. 178. 

* F. M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chicago, 1927). 

® Franx Boas, “ The Central Eskimo ”, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
vol. 6. 

* £. Kumlin, The Conflicts and Resistant Behaviour of Eighteen Children in a Nursery 
School (Master’s thesis, Columbia University Library, 1933). 
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covet superiority on the social level above superiority on the physical 
plane. Physical dominance is socially esteemed only in its socialised 
forms ; for* instance, prize-fighting according to rules is valued, but 
street fighting is condemned. 

Most competition and striving for dominance, however, takes place 
on a sublimated or non-physical level. Scholars and scientists com¬ 
pete in research and writing for a high reputation, an important chair, 
the Nobel Prize. Business men achieve distinction and rank through 
amassing more wealth than their competitors. 

Compromise as Co-ordinate Accommodation 

The superordination-subordination type of adjustment usually 
results when the contestants are unevenly matched, or when the issue 
is brought to a definite head through the victory of one of the parties. 
When the combatants are of about equal strength, on the other hand, 
neither may be able to prevail over the other. In order to avoid 
fruitless struggle, the contestants may agree to a compromise. In 
compromise, each party to the dispute makes some concessions. The 
“ all-or-nothing ” attitude gives way to a willingness to yield certain 
points in order to gain others. “ A compromise is by its very nature 
a crazy quilt in which everyone can identify his patch ; he can find 
consolation for his disappointment by reflecting that everyone else 
is disappointed too.” ^ 

The readiness with which conflicting individuals and groups resort 
to compromise is dependent on the emphasis of the culture. It should 
be mentioned also that the object-matter of the struggle also affects 
the form of accommodation. On some things compromise may be 
out of the question. As Paris points out, for example, there can 
be no compromise on religious fundamentals.* 

Toleration 

Where, as in religion, compromise is out of the question and the 
various groups do not resort to overt conflict, only one adjustment is 
possible, namely, toleration. In toleration no concession is made by 
any of the groups. There is no change in basic policy. Each group, 
however, must bear with the others. Though each religious group 
believes its faith is the only correct faith and proselytizes for new 
members, it must suffer the other groups and accord them the same 
rights'., In Great Britain and the United States religious toleration 
came only after years of religious strife. The difficulty of maintain¬ 
ing this fine balance is shown by the recent church history of Russia, 
Spain, and Germany. 

^ H. D. Lasswell, “ Social Conflict ”, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. iv, 
^ Paris, The Nature of Human Nature (New York, 1937), p. 340. 
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Conciliation 

In toleration there is no good will, only a reluctant acceptance of 
soi^thing that is unavoidable. It sometimes happens, however, that 
e'^^magonists develop a friendly attitude towards one another even while 
they are carrying on their dispute. Because of new dcvelopmenl» 
they may have a change of heart, and affection may replace the former 
feeling of hatred. Sometimes the getting of new information gives 
the individuals a new slant on their quarrel. It is in this way that 
social workers are able to effect reconciliations between estranged 
husbands and wives. Mental conflicts may be solved in the same way 
with the help of psychoanalysts and psychiatrists. Alliances of Jews 
and Christians endeavour to build up a spirit of friendliness between 
the peoples of different faiths by pointing out the essential similarities 
in their beliefs. The American Interracial Commission attempts to 
bring about favourable attitudes towards the Negro by building up a 
better understanding of the Negro problem. 

Among the Eskimos a curious vehicle of conciliation is provided by 
the culture in the form of the drum match. Individuals who are at 
odds start out to abuse each other. While beating a drum they sing 
songs and recite poems of their own invention which ridicule the other 
person. But it is interesting to learn that the actors usually wind up 
by having a great deal of fun together. The activity apparently 
becomes sport and is enjoyed in its own right, hence serving as a medium 
of conciliation. 

Conversion 

In the case of conciliation, friendliness replaces animosity, and 
co-operation is established. But there is no identity of thought. The 
two parties work together amicably and respect one another’s views, 
but are not of one mind. The Catholics remain Catholics ; the 
Protestants, Protestants ; and the Jews, Jews. In inter-church co¬ 
operation, for instance, the several churches actively work together 
and respect one another’s views, but retain their own. It may happen, 
however, that one of the parties to a conflict is in time persuaded that 
he has been wrong and his opponent right. Accordingly he may go 
over to the other side and identify himself with the new point of view. 
This is known as conversion. It is, as will be seen from the discussion 
below, a form of assimilation. Ordinarily we identify conversion with 
rapid changes of religious conviction, but the same process may occur 
in other aspects of experience. 

Culture and Accommodation 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that culture determines 
with whom and how individuals in the society may engage in com¬ 
petition and conflict. It is likewise true that the culture determines 
when and how conflicts shall be adjusted. 
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The Cultural Control of Conflict 

The culture is not uniformly concerned about all conflicts ; it may 
permit certain kinds of disturbance, while rigorously suppressing 
others. Among some primitive peoples murder is not regarded as 
so serious an offence as it is among us. The community as a whole 
may take no action against the murderer. For instance, murder is 
common in Ammassalik Eskimo society, yet nothing whatsoever may 
be done about it. Elsewhere, feuds may develop between the families 
involved and be carried on for long periods of time. 

Most societies are concerned a good deal more about conflicts 
between their own members than about those quarrels which their 
members have with outsiders. If a Crow Indian murdered a Dakota 
it was occasion for rejoicing, but it was a serious matter if one Crow 
killed another, even if the two were unrelated. Internal strife threatens 
the security of the group, so the culture takes cognizance of it. The 
Grow police worked as conciliators, persuading the aggrieved kinsmen 
to accept a payment of money (weregild) as damages for the injury 
done. It may be observed, then, that societies have standard tech¬ 
niques for bringing to an end such conflict as is regarded as a menace 
to the group as a whole. 

Although societies are concerned chiefly with maintaining peace 
inside the group, they may also have an interest in avoiding protracted 
struggles with outsiders. Thus societies evolve a machinery for securing 
peace, even as they develop an organisation for waging war. This is 
interestingly brought out in the following account of the Murngin : 

Peace-making was also often a matter of elaborate ritual. In Australia 
an injured Murngin group invites the enemy to assemble with them. Both 
companies appear in ceremonial paint and stand at a safe distance from 
each other, then the hosts dance over to their guests and informally walk 
back. The opposite side responds in the same way. The men accused of 
instigating the murder that caused the late unpleasantness then run in a 
zigzag across the middle of the field. Every member of the aggrieved clan 
hurls a headless spear at these miscreants, and those feeling most intensely 
throw several spears while their fellows roundly curse the enemy. To this 
there must be no reply lest peace be again jeopardised. Next the actual 
murderers must run the gauntlet in the same way, except that they arc 
exposed to spears with stone heads. However, the old men of both groups 
walk about as moderators, cautioning the throwers against actually hurting 
their targets and the other side against answering their revilers. Finally, 
one of the hosts thrusts his spear through the thighs of the murderers. This 
signifies the atonement for the injury, removes fear of further trouble, and 
is followed by a joint dance to express the harmonious relationship of the 
former combatants. But a slight wound suggests a mental reservation, hence 
only a truce, while a mere scratch serves as a direct notice of vengeance to 
come. Even apart from this contingency the peace negotiations may easily 
merge into another battle if one of the participants gets excited. In any 
case, however, there is a standard technique for closing hostilities.^ 

^ Robert H. Lowie, An IntroeUiction to Cultural Anduopolog^, Revised Edition, p. Z29, 
^Copyright, 1940. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Farrar & Rinehart. 
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It is evident that the culture determines which conflicts the group 
as a whole will recognise and how it will attempt to deal with them. 
Cultures differ greatly in the kinds of accommodation they prefer. 
Some insist on a clear-cut victory and frown on compromise and 
conciliation, while other cultures extol the conciliation. Among the 
Kwakiutl, for instance, compromise is regarded as a sign of weakness. 
If one man murders another, he may avoid retribution on the part 
of the murdered man’s family by paying them an indemnity, but this 
settlement is regarded as a disgrace which hounds the murderer’s 
family for generations. As was shown in the case of the intense 
potlatch competition among these people, the principal interest in 
the society is self-glorification at the price of the humiliation of 
others. 

On the contrary, the Zuni, favouring peace and moderation as 
they do, are inclined to compromise in all conflict situations. The 
same seems to be true of the Chinese. In China, should two persons 
start a quarrel in the street, they might soon be surrounded by 
interested spectators. The whole group would then repair to a tea¬ 
house, where over teacups each principal would present his side of 
the case, while the audience would act as jury. If the verdict went 
against one of the contestants, he paid for the tea-party and the affair 
became a closed matter.^ 

In the United States and Great Britain compromise, ccmciliation, 
and arbitration are favoured, although the usual resort is to more 
formal means of settlement, such as courts, tribunals, and commissions. 
In the early phases of our history, when society was much less complex 
than it now is, more extreme measures were in greater favour. Duel¬ 
ling, for instance, was approved for the settlement of personal griev¬ 
ances. As a society becomes more complex, it is increasingly 
unsatisfactory to leave the solution of conflicts to the individuals 
directly involved. Moreover, so many different interests and points 
of view are represented in a heterogeneous, complex society such as 
ours to-day that compromises and concessions are required if social 
life is not to be too greatly disturbed. 

The spirit of compromise in our culture is evidenced strikingly in 
legislative bodies, which may be said to represent the differing and 
clashing interests of the community. So well established is the 
principle of compromise that standard techniques for the resolution 
of conflicts have been evolved. In the United States, matters upon 
which the two houses cannot agree are referred to a committee of 
both houses, who work out a compromise. In Great Britain we have 
seen coalition governments, in which several parties co-operate on 
the basis of a compromise. Compromises in British and American 
politics are indeed so common that compromise is often referred to 
as the politician’s art. The politician is always ready to take the 
^ Ct* Im YuUmg, Tht Importance of Living (London). 
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best terms possible and to strike the best bargain, on the theory that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. Indeed, in anticipation of the 
compromise process, he is likely to ask for a loaf and a half, in the 
hope of actually getting a loaf. 

Mediation and Arbitration, Organised society, then, evolves ways 
and means of settling disputes. Among these, mention may be made 
particularly of two techniques of accommodation which man has 
invented and which are in wide use. These are mediation and 
arbitration. Mediation is the technique of bringing estranged indivi¬ 
duals together and creating in them^he willingness to consider the 
possible settlement of their difficulty. The mediators may even 
suggest a basis for a settlement, in case the contestants themselves 
seem to have no common meeting ground. The suggestions made 
by the mediators have, however, no binding force. The United States 
Department of Labour, for instance, has a special force of mediators 
and conciliators who render assistance in bringing industrial conflicts 
to an end. Organised in 1914, the Conciliation Service, acting only 
on request of the parties concerned in the trouble, or on the invitation 
of the interested public, has proved to be the most important official 
mediation agency in America. From 1914 to 1934 it handled twelve 
thousand cases, of which 70 per cent were successfully adjusted.^ The 
Conciliation Service of the Department of Labour has jurisdiction 
in any non-railroad controversy. To adjust disputes between carriers 
and their employees, a separate agency, the National Mediation Board, 
has been set up. 

Arbitration differs from mediation in that a definite decision on 
the issue is handed down by the individuals who serve as arbitrators, 
and the decision is regarded as binding on the contestants. In con¬ 
stituting a board of arbitration, the attempt is usually made to have 
the balance of power in the hands of impartial individuals. In the 
United States, arbitration is widely used in industrial disputes, but is 
principally of the voluntary sort; that is, it is generally resorted to 
only when desired by the parties to the difficulty. The arbitration 
technique need not, of course, be limited to the industrial field, as it 
is applicable to a wide range of disputes. In recognition of this fact 
there was founded in 1926 the American Arbitration Association, a 
non-profit organisation to further the arbitration principle. The 
Association has facilities in sixteen hundred cities and an official panel 
of seven thousand arbitrators who serve without pay. In keeping 
with American practice, the service is on a voluntary basis, and the 
cost to each party is about i per cent of the amount involved. In 
many European countries, however, the government resorts to com¬ 
pulsory arbitration, which means that disputes are automatically 
referred to a tribunal for settlement. The controlling elements in 
these countries feel that strikes and disputes are expensive and wasteful, 
^Annual Reports of the Secretary of Labour (Washington). 
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and that frequently the interests of the general public are involved 
and not merely those of the contending parties. 

Compulsory arbitration has been opposed in the field of industrial 
relations, on the ground that it would work to the detriment 
of labour. Experience with compulsory arbitration in other countries 
shows that the workers are suspicious of it, unless the government in 
power is a labour or friendly government, or unless the workers 
are swayed by nationalistic appeals. Compulsory arbitration deprives 
organised labour of its most powerful weapon, the strike, and leaves 
unions at a decided disadvantage in collective bargaining, since usually 
employers retain the right to discharge workers. 

In the field of industrial relations .thoroughgoing compulsory 
arbitration has made relatively litfie he^idway, and this despite the 
fact that the principle of compulsory arbitration is well established 
in our culture. Trial by judge and jury, for instance, is essentially a 
form of compulsory arbitration. 

Assimilation 

Earlier in the chapter conversion was mentioned as a form of 
assimilation. Assimilation is the process whereby individuals or groups 
once dissimilar become similar ; that is, become identified in their 
interests and outlook. It is “ a process of interpenetration and fusion 
in which persons and groups acquire the memories, sentiments and 
attitudes of other persons or groups, and by sharing their experiences 
and history, are incorporated with them in a cultural life The 
acculturation * of foreigners has been studied by sociologists more dian 
all other manifestations of assimilation, hence a better-rounded treat¬ 
ment of this topic can be given than of some others. The use of this 
illustration should not lead the student to believe that the process is 
limited to this single field. Children are gradually assimilated into 
adult society as they grow up and learn how to behave. Foster 
children take on the new ways of their foster parents, sometimes so 
completely that the traces of earlier home influence are effaced. 
Husbands and wives, starting marriage with dissimilar backgrounds, 
often develop a surprising unity of interest and purpose. In the 
religious field, members of one church may be brought into the fold 
of another by the experience known as conversion. Since assimilation 
is a social process, it is in the very nature of the case a characteristic 
of group life in general, and is not limited to particular kinds of groups. 

A common but mistaken notion about assimilation is that it is a 
one-way process. According to this view, when an individual of 
foreign extraction is brought into contact with the host culture, he 
abandons his old culture and takes on the new, if he is assimilated. 

^ R. £. Park and £. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, p. 735. 

* Acculturation is the process whereby individuals reared in one culture and 
transferred to another take on the behaviour patterns of the second society. 
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He is presumed to accept another culture, but to contribute nothing 
to it. " Unfortunately for national pride, this one-sided view of assimila¬ 
tion is not a valid one. Close contact of persons of dissimilar cultures 
always results in mutual interpenetration and fusion of culture traits, 
although the borrowing may not be as pronounced in the one direction 
as the other. The assimilation of African Negroes into the culture of 
America has proceeded to the point where Negroes generally evince 
no interest in Africa as a homeland, and possess culture traits which 
are almost altogether American in nature. While the Negro was 
being assimilated, however, America was adding such Negro contribu¬ 
tions as jazz music and spirituals to its cultural store. 

Assimilation and Accommodation 

What relationship does assimilation bear to accommodation ? The 
common assumption seems to be that the more alike two individuals 
or groups become, the better adjusted they will be to each other. 
There is a companion idea that the more we know about others the 
better we like them. Not a few established social programmes are 
predicated on this conviction, as for example the international ex¬ 
change of students and university lecturers and professors in the 
interests of world peace. But these are at best only half-truths, as 
will be shown by an examination of the evidence on the assimilation 
of racial minorities in the United States. 

Effect of Large Numbers on the Accommodation of a Racial Minority 
Group. It is necessary first of all to point out that the factor of numbers 
has a great deal to do with the kind of adjustment which these groups 
may make. A single Chinese, or Japanese, or Mexican family in a 
community may be highly esteemed if the individuals are personally 
acceptable. Should the number of such families increase, the situation 
may become radically different. This fact has been shown experi¬ 
mentally by Moreno.^ At the Hudson School for Girls, a correctional 
institution in New York State, six or eight girls live together in a 
cottage. It was found that the introduction of one Negress into a 
cottage caused little or no resentment, but the hostility increased if 
others of the same race were added. The increase in resentment was 
out of all proportion to the increase in numbers. Experience elsewhere 
conhrms this experimental observation. 

The prejudice against the Japanese on the Pacific coast must be 
viewed in the light of the fact that 55 per cent of the total Japanese 
immigration to the United States was concentrated in California, with 
San Francisco, the chief port of entry, the most favoured place of 
settlement. The presence of such large numbers of Japanese intensifies 
the economic competition ; hence they are regarded as a menace to 

' J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive ? (A New Approach to the Problem of Human Inter’* 
rela^ons)t Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph No. 58 (I^l^p^ous and Mental 
Disease Publication, X934}. 
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economic sectirity. In addition they are viewed as a threat to white 
supremacy. They arc identified by their colour, so concealment is 
impossible. 

Assimilation and Social Acceptability, It may now be shown that there 
is no necessary relation between accommodation and assimilation., 
The Chinese in the United States are no more assimilated than the 
Japanese, but they appear to be far better accommodated.) It is 
interesting to compare the situation of the Chinese with that of the 
Japanese, since both were largely concentrated in California. In 1930 
there were 74,954 Chinese on the Pacific coast of the United States. 
This represented a gain of 21 *6 per cent since 1920. As is well known, 
the Chinese at first came into direct economic competition with white 
labourers, and the result was such resentment against them as to lead 
to the passage by Congress of the Exclusion Act. Prejudice against 
Chinese was intensified by certain unapproved practices, particularly 
the activities of the highbinder tongs in gambling and the opium 
trade. But now things are different. Racketeering is on the decline. 
Many of the tongs have changed into benevolent societies. The 
crime rate is down. The segregated Chinese are no longer in direct 
economic competition with the white man. There is actual co-opera¬ 
tion between the white merchants and the Chinese. Chinatown is 
regarded as an asset and is played up to the tourist trade. ^ 

The accommodation on the part of the Chinese is excellent. It 
has been achieved by a policy of strict segregation and the maintenance 
of a separate cultural life. The Japanese, who are probably more fully 
assimilated into American life, are more poorly adjusted* The case 
of the Negro is in point here also. Certainly the Negroes to-day are 
largely assimilated, yet as a group they are now less well adjusted to 
the white man’s world than they were in the earlier period of slavery. 
It has been shown by means of objective tests that the better educated 
Negroes are more militant in their objection to caste discrimination 
than are those with less training.® The more thoroughly assimilated 
Negroes become, the more they realise the limitations and discrimina¬ 
tions under which they live and the more resentful they become. ' The 
more assimilated the Negro, the more nearly he approaches the white 
man in competitive skill; hence the greater becomes the white man’s 
resentment against him. 

A distinction needs to be made between assimilation and social 
acceptance. Where the aliei\ individuals differ from the majority 
group in culture only, assimilation may easily lead to complete 
acceptance and social adjustment. Members of the second and third 
generations of immigrants from northern Europe arc readily absorbed. 

^ G. N. Reynolds in Social Problems and Social Processes^ edited by £. S. Bogardut 
(Chicago, 1933), pp. 79 ff. 

* paries S, Jenson, Racial Attitudes of College Siudents^ Publication of the 
American Sociologicsd Society; May, 1934, pp. 24 ff. 

H.S. * K 
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Even members of the first generation, with unusual talent of some 
sort and an ability to take on the American patterns of life, may 
win complete acceptance ; as is witnessed by the career of Edward Bok, 
the Dutch immigrant boy who rose to social and finaincial prominence.^ 
Felix Frankfurter, brought by his parents to the United States from 
Vienna at the age of twelve, is now Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

But when a racial barrier, or what is thought to be a racial barrier, 
also exists between the two groups, the situation is radically different, 
as may be seen from the following account of the isolation of a 
thoroughly assimilated Japanese woman : 

I recently had the curious experience of talking with a young Japanese 
woman who was not only born in the United States, but was brought up in an 
American family, in an American college town, where she had almost no associa¬ 
tion with members of her own race. I found myself watching her expectantly 
for some slight accent, some gesture, or intonation that would betray her 
racial origin. When I was not able, by the slightest expression, to detect the 
Oriental mentality behind the Oriental mask, I was still not able to escape the 
impression that I was listening to an American woman in a Japanese disguise. 

A few months later I met this same young woman after she had returned 
from her first, and perhaps her last, visit to Japan. She was unusually 
reticent about her experiences, but she explained that it was impossible for 
her to remain longer in Japan, although she had had every intention of 
doing so. She had found herself at a peculiar disadvantage there, because, 
though she looked like a Japanese, she was unable to speak the language; 
and besides, her dress, language, everything about her, in fact, betrayed her 
American origin. The anomaly struck the Japanese public as something 
scandalous, almost uncanny. When she appeared on the street, crowds 
followed her. They resented, perhaps even more at the time because of the 
recent passage of the Alien Land Law, the appearance of a Japanese woman 
in the masquerade of an American lady.® 

An alien culture can be set aside, but not an alien skin. This Japanese 
woman found herself in the anomalous position of having been weaned 
from the culture of her origin, yet rejected by the culture of her choice. 

To describe such an individual, who lives in a cultural no-man’s* 
land, the phrase marginal man has been proposed. In some cases the 
marginality results from the mixture of races, as is the case with the 
Eurasians of India, who are rejected by both the Indians and the 
English,® as may be the case also vsdth mulattoes and half-breeds in the 

* Edward Bok, The Americanisation of Edward Bok (New York, 1920). 

* Robert E. Park, “ Behind Our Masks ”, The Surve^y vol. 56, p. 136, May i, 1926. 

* ” Of the several half-caste groups in Asia, the largest ana most self-conscious 
is the Anglo-Indian Community. It numbers perhaps two hundred thousand persons 
who maintain themselves precariously on the outskirts of British -1 ndian officialdom, 
employed for the most part in clerical and other minor positions under the govern¬ 
ment. The life of the Anglo-Indian is one protracted struggle for status, occupa¬ 
tional and social, and in that struggle he seems to be losing ground. Despised by 
both British and Indians, he may well be submerged in the turmoil of the present, 
trampled under by the march of India’s millions towards nationalism.” Elmer L. 
Hedin, ” The Ai^^lo-Indian Community ”, American Journal of Sociology^ vol. 40, 
p. 165, September, 1934, 
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TABLE 14 


Reactions of 1,725 Americans to 40 Different Races by Percentages ♦ 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Regarding Races 
listed Below. 

j To Close Kin- 
i ship by Mar¬ 
riage. 

j To My Club 
j as Personal 
j Chums. 

h, 

CO .&f> 2 

j To Employ- 
I ment in My 
, Occupation. 

\ To Citizen- 
j ship in My 
j Country. 

’ As Visitors 
only to My 
j Coimtry. 

1 Would Ex- 
• elude from 
j My Country. 

English 

93-7 

967 

97*3 

95*4 

95*9 

17 

0 

Americans (native white) 

90* 1 

924 

92-6 

92*4 

90*5 

1*2 

0 

Canadians . 

86-9 

93*4 

1981 

956 

96-1 

**7 

0*3 

Scotch 

781 

89-1 

91*3 

Q2-8 

93*3 

*•7 

0 

Scotch-Irish 

726 

8 i -7 

88 

894 

92 

167 

0*4 

Irish .... 

70 

834 

86* I 

898 

9**4 

4 

0*7 

French 

67-8 

854 

88-1 

90*4 

927 

3-8 

0*8 

Welsh 

6o-8 

723 

80 

81 *4 

86 

5-4 

0*3 

Germans 

54*1 

67 

787 

826 

872 

6-7 

3 * 

Frcnch-Canadians 

49*7 

66-4 

76-4 

79*3 

87 

4*4 

0*8 

Swedes 

45*3 

621 

75-6 

78 

86-3 

5*4 

I 

Dutch 

44*2 

54*7 

73-2 

767 

186* I 

2-4 

0-3 

Norwegians . 

41 

58 

1651 

72 

|8o-3 

8 

0*3 

Danes 

35 

52*2 

65-5 

7**4 

801 

4*5 

0*9 

Spaniards 

27-6 

49-8 

55*1 

56 

^1*6 

8-4 

2 

Finns .... 

i6*i 

274 

36-1 

505 

6i*2 

12*8 

2*8 

Russians 

15-8 

27.7 

3 > 

45*3 

56*1 

22*1 

8 

Italians 

* 5-4 

257 

34-7 

54*7 

7**3 

14-5 

4-8 

Portuguese . 

I 1 

22 

283 

47-8 

57*7 

*9 

3*3 

Poles .... 

II 

11-6 

28-3 

44*3 

583 

* 9*7 

4*7 

Hungarians . 

lO'I 

17*5 

258 

43 

707 

20-3 

7 

Rumanians 

88 

19*3 

23-8 

383 

51-6 

22 

4-6 

Armenians . 

8-5 

148 

j 278 

462 

581 

17-7 

5*0 

Gzecho-Slovaks 

8*2 

16-4 

2 I'I 

36 

47*4 

26 

9*5 

American Indians. 

8-1 

277 

1 33*4 

54*3 

83 

7*7 

1*6 

Jews, German 

7-8 

2-1 1 

25-5 

39*8 

53*5 

25*3 

13*8 

Bulgarians . 

6*9 

14-6 i 

16*4 

* 9*7 

43 * 

21*9 

7*0 

Jews, Russian 

6-1 

18 ' 

* 5*7 

30* 

45*3 

22*7 

* 3*4 

Greeks 

5*9 

i 17*7 

18 

35*2 

53*2 

25*3 

11*3 

Syrians 

4*3 

13*8 

18 

3 * 

41*1 

21*4 

9 

Serbo-Croatians . 

4*3 

1 10*4 

12 

10*3 

30-4 

i8*6 

8 

Mexicans 

2-8 

11*5 

12*3 

77 * 

46* I 

30*8 

* 5 * 

Japanese 

2-3 

12*1 

*3 

27*3 

29*3 

38*8 

2*5 

Filipinos 

1-6 

152 

* 9*5 

387 

52*1 

28*5 

5*5 

Negroes 

1*4 

91 

11-8 

387 

57*3 

17*6 

127 

Turks.... 

1*4 

10 

117 

*9 

25*3 

41*8 

23*4 

Chinese 

i*i 

II-8 

* 5*9 

27*0 

27*3 

45*2 

22*4 

Mulattoes 

i‘i 

9.6 

10*6 

32 

47*4 

22*7 

i6*8 

Koreans 

Hindus 

i-i 

i*i 

10*8 

68 

11*8 

*3 

20*1 

21*4 

27*5 

23*7 

1 

34*3 

47*1 

13*8 

19-* 


♦ Emory S. Bogardus, Immigration and Ract Attitudes (Boston, 1928), p. 25, 
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United States.; But as the case of the Japanese woman cited above 
reveals, an individual may be on the margin between two jcultures 
without being a racial hybrid.^ 

Social Distance as a Measure oe Accommodation 

If there is no conflict between two individuals or groups, they will 
willingly consent to share certain experiences. The more kindly 
disposed they are* towards each other, the more intimate will be the 
experiences they are willing to share. If, on the other hand, there 
is great hatred between them, they prefer to avoid each other 
altogether. Consequently it is possible to measure the degree of social 
acceptance (accommodation) between individuals or groups in terms 
of the activities the one is willing to share with the other. Such a 
test is known as a social-distance scale. 

By means of a social-distance scale, Bogardus was able to measure 
the reactions of native-born Americans to various racial and ethnic 
groups. It should be indicated that the great majority of these 
Americans were of North European descent. They were asked to 
state to what relationships they were willing to admit the members 
of each listed group (“ not the best or the worst members, but members 
whom they consider representative or average”). The results are 
given in Table 14. The social distance increases as one goes down 
the list. It is greatest for such groups as the Japanese, Negroes, Turks, 
Koreans, and Hindus, and least for those that come from northern 
Europe, The division is along the usual in-group, out-group lines. 


SUMMARY 

Social conflicts come to a close through a process of adjustment known 
as accommodation. One or both of the contestants may give ground for a 
variety of reasons, such as consciousness of the futility of further resistance, 
or sympathy for one’s opponent, or weariness with fighting, or the interfer¬ 
ence of organised society itself. Open conflicts are usually brief interludes 
between working arrangements of some sort. 

These working arrangements may take a variety of forms, depending on 
the strength and spirit of the contenders and the attitude of the prevailing 
culture. The function of competition and conflict is to determine the relative 
social status of the contenders. If the issue is carried to the point of victory, 
the result is usually the subordination of the loser. Most accommodation 
takes the form of superordination-subordination. The contesting parties may, 
however, resort to compromise, each yielding something originally desired. 
Where yielding is not practicable, toleration may result. Here there may 
be still a large measure of antagonism, repressed in the interests of peace. 
Finally, the opponents may have a change of hea^rt and experience concilia¬ 
tion or even conversion. Accommodation is thus a matter of degree and 
ranges from working together with a minimum of good will to working 
together in entire agreement. 

^ Everett V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man* The phrase marginal man was 
flrst used in this seme by Robert £. Park. 
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Culture affects the outcome of confficts by taking an interest in control¬ 
ling some disturbances and ignoring otha*s. Thus murder, over which our 
organised society shows great concern, is indicated as a personal or family 
matter in many primitive societies. Culture also controls conflict by indicat¬ 
ing preferences as to how it shall be handled and terminated. Some societies, 
like the Kwakiutl, favour outright victory in important disputes, while other 
cultures, like the Chinese, urge compromise on the contestants. 

While conflict and accommodation are going on, there may be also under 
way the process of assimilation, wherein differences arc resolved and a unity 
of outlook established. Thus immigrants, in conflict with American folk¬ 
ways and seeking to effect some sort of accommodation to them, may become 
more and more Americanised, that is, gradually become assimilated. As a 
rule, this process leads to better adjustment, especially if there is no special 
antagonism towards the one who is making the adjustment. Thus, in the 
case of an immigrant from northern Europe, poor accommodation is largely 
due to his own limitations, his inability to speak the English language, and 
the like. When these impediments are removed, improved accommodation 
follow^s. When, however, the attitude of the majority group is one of an¬ 
tagonism, then the more nearly the members of the minority group approach 
the standards of the majority group, the more violent may the conflict become. 
So long as prejudice exists against the minority group, and they can be 
identified by their appearance or behaviour, the least disturbing accommo¬ 
dation is in some subordinate role, as is well illustrated by the experience 
of the Negro in the United States. Particularly difficult is the problem of 
adjustment of the marginal groups who outgrow the old culture only to find 
no acceptance in the new. 

Co-operation, conflict, and accommodation among individuals and groups 
may be regarded in terms of social distance, the amount of intimacy existing 
between them as evidenced in shared experience. Tests are available for 
the measurement of social distance in various fields. By means of such a test 
it has been possible to determine the relative status of ethnic and racial groups 
in the United States from the standpoint of the dominant group. 
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PART V: COMMUNITIES 


In the preceding section, various group patterns and processes were 
set forth, together with their significance for human experience. No 
treatment was accorded, however, to an important type of human group: 
the locality group, or community. A community may be thought of 
as the total organisation of social life within a limited area. Human 
social life is characteristically carried on in such communities. They 
are the loci of group activity, of institutional organisation, and of the 
development of human personality. 

The present section considers this important factor of community 
from the standpoints of settlement and population. What determines 
the location of human communities, their size and their physical 
pattern ? Chapter XIV, “ Human Ecology ”, undertakes to answer 
these questions, tracing the changes in the nature of human com¬ 
munities attendant upon the growth of culture. Chapter XV, 
The Distribution of Population ”, appropriately considers the actual 
distribution of population at the present time by continents and races, 
together with the recent changes in these respects and the principal 
reasons therefor. The elements of size and composition of population 
are so important in their social consequences that Chapter XVI, “ The 
Growth of Population ”, considers, in detail, the factors of migration, 
births, and deaths, by which populations change. The social signific¬ 
ance of the declining birth rate and the changing composition of the 
population receive special attention. Chapter XVII, “ Characteristics 
of Communities ”, which completes the section, presents some of the 
outstanding contrasts between various kinds of communities, and raises 
the interesting question of the adequacy of man’s adjustment to each. 



CHAPTER XIV 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 

Ecology is the study of the relation of organisms to their environ¬ 
ment. For instance, many birds spend the summer in one type of 
environment, and as winter comes they migrate southward to a similar 
environment. Trees may grow to great heights in lowlands of suitable 
temperature and air pressure, but their growth is stunted in mountains 
where the temperature is lower and the air more rare. Salmon are 
found in large numbers at certain seasons of the year near the water¬ 
falls closest to the sea. These instances suggest that types of environ¬ 
ment affect greatly both the number and kind of organisms found 
in different localities. Ecology is a “ natural history ” of organisms, 
in contrast to the special studies of physiology or heredity. Ecology 
does not emphasize inquiry into the evolution of the species, but rather 
is concerned with the relations of environment to numbers and to the 
spatial arrangements of groups.^ 

Human ecology is a branch of general ecology, but it is concerned, 
as the name implies, with the relations of human organisms to their 
environment. The field is very broad, ^ but human ecologists have 
been concerned particularly with the problem of man’s spatial arrange¬ 
ments, and their bearing on his social life. The people living in the 
mining towns of Wales have a different type of community from those in 
rural Kent, and both are different from the community arrangement of 
Manchester. Within communities as well, there are diverse localities, 
each with its distinctive way of life. One group may be found in the 
East End, another in Hampstead, and still another in Mayfair. 

The habitations of men have also varied according to environment 
the world over and as far back as one can go in time. To the desert 
of Arabia a nomadic people is best adapted, while the desert of New 
Mexico has a people living in stable houses of adobe in cliffs and on 
mesas. When northern Europe was covered by an ice cap such as 
Greenland has to-day, small bands of men living near the receding 
ice found their adaptation by living in caves. This chapter is to be 
devoted to a study of the spatial distribution of men in relation to their 
environment. The analysis will be made in terms of the factors 
causing the type of living arrangement. 

* For general information concerning plant and animal ecology, the reader is 
referred to the following works : A. S. Pcarse, Animal Ecology (New York, 1926) ; 
J. E. Weaver, Plant Ecology (New York, 1929) ; W. C. Allee, Animal L\fe and 
Social Growth (Baltimore, 1932) ; Charles Elton, Animal Ecology and Evolution (Oxford, 

1930). 

* An aspect of human ecology, the relation of environment to phyucal man, 
was considered in CShapter IV. 
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Natural Environment in Human Ecology 

For plants and animals, the environment that determines location 
is altogether natural environment. Nature dictates the distribution 
of these organisms. Animals and plants have their appropriate dwell¬ 
ing place or habitat. The fish are in the sea, the birds in the air, not 
the reverse. Moreover, certain fish are adapted to particular regions. 
Every fisherman knows that trout are not to be sought in the tropics, 
nor tuna in the arctic zone. 

Man’s environment, on the contrary, includes culture, which has 
the effect of lessening the control of nature over his place of residence. 
Man cannot live naturally in the ocean, but he can do so with the aid 
of the submarine. While unsuited for life in the air, man circumvents 
this limitation by such inventions as the balloon and the aeroplane. 
Similarly, man is not naturally adapted to life in the cold northern 
regions. There is evidence that the progenitors of man lived in trees ; 
and even yet man seems excellendy adapted to a diet of fruits and 
greens. It does not seem probable, then, that man was native to 
the climate found in the Antarctic. But man lives in such regions 
now, thanks to clothing, shelter, and fire. The effect of such cultui al 
traits is to make man, to a degree, a master of cold, and to lessen the 
force of natural environment in determining where man may live. 
Man is the only large animal so widely distributed as to occupy every 
quarter of the globe. 

This conquest of climate goes on. The tropical environs round 
the Panama Canal are made livable for the white man of the north 
by modern sanitation and screening. The control of indoor tempera¬ 
tures in summer or in hot regions is the newest significant step in the 
production of artificial climate, one which may produce a movement 
of population southward. The course of civilisation has been north¬ 
ward during the historical period.^ Early civilisations grew up on 
the Euphrates, the Nile, and the Yangtse where the climate was 
hospitable for agriculture and where transportation connections were 
numerous. But the new inventions on which these cultures rested 
spread northward, especially as the control over climate became more 
effective, and the inventions using coal were developed. It seems 
probable that the conquest of climate southward may turn the popula¬ 
tion movement in that direction. This movement'could be made 
possible by the artificial production of cooler temperatures indoors, 
by the production of power from the differential in temperatures of 
bottom and surface waters in the tropics, by the cheaper production of 
electricity and its transmission over greater distances, and by scientific 
medicine that will deal successfully with tropical diseases. In the 
tropics, the blond races have not prospered. Protective pigment of 
darker colour has developed, or there has been a weeding out by nature 

* S. C. GilfiUan, The CSoldward CSourse of Prioress ”, Political Science Qjmterfyt 

S 5 » PP* 3P3-“4io, September, igao. 
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of blonds. It is quite conceivable, however, that the production of 
artificial climate in the tropics would permit an adaptation without 
a darkening of the pigment. 

It may be concluded that the advances of culture serve to liberate 
man somewhat from the restrictions of ecological forces to which other 
animals are subject. This point will be made even more explicit by 
the account which follows of the relation of the human community 
to the level of culture. 

The Evolution of the Community 
Pre-historic Types 

Hunting and Food-gathering. Among peoples with a simple culture, 
such as hunters, there is usually no satisfactory method of transporting 
food, and they must live where the food is to be found. When the 
animals hunted wander over great distances, as do the caribou, the 
hunters must follow. The result is a nomadic mode of life. Again, 
in the case of peoples who live on roots, herbs, and fruits, the supply 
may readily become depleted ; since their facilities for storing food are 
poor, they may be forced to move on. Thus those on the lowest 
cultural levels lead something of a wanderer’s life. It is to be noted, 
however, that while forced by scarcity of food to change their position, 
the movements of these peoples need not be aimless and lacking in 
pattern. They may rather take up positions at each of a number of 
camps in a circuit. They generally make the rounds, as it were, of 
their temporary dwelling-places, somewhat like the migratory labourers 
who follow the crops in the United States to-day. 

While life on the lower levels is partly nomadic, certain exceptions 
arc to be noted. Fishermen will live in villages that remain in the 
same locality for a long time, as Js true of the Kwakiud Indians of the 
Pacific north-west coast, who depend largely on the run of salmon. 
Fixed settlements will also be occupied by peoples who live off the 
products of long-lived trees, as in the case of certain California Indians 
whose main diet is of acorns. 

Hunting often means a life of feast and famine, since food supplies 
vary with the seasons, and if the animals hunted are nomadic, there is 
less assurance of continuity of supply. Hunting becomes a hazardous 
life with a high death rate. Scarcity of food thus means a small 
population for an area. The bands of hunters often consist of from 
ten to one hundred persons or thereabouts ; and great stretches of 
territory may be occupied by only a small number of bands. The 
ratio often quoted is one person to twenty-five square miles. This 
is, of course, an unrealistic figure, since each unit of twenty-five square 
miles does not actually contain just one individual. Rather, life goes 
on in small groups thsit may be more or less widely separated, and some 
of the groups may contain many more families than others. 

Some of |;he Indian hunters of Canada have settled sufficiently to 
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allocate hunting territory to individual members, but this procedure 
is very rare. In general among the American Indians, land is thought 
of as the hunting ground of the tribe. Since each group becomes 
identified with a particular area, there is ordinarily no crowding into 
favoured regions. The idea of ownership of land does not exist, which 
helps to explain the difficulty occasioned by the white men who 
“ bought land from the Indians. 

The smallness of the band of hunters does not necessitate much 
planning of the habitations of the members. The conununity some¬ 
times assumes a definite pattern, with the houses arranged in a parti¬ 
cular order around the house of the chief, just as the order of seating 
in a house is in a pattern for men and for women and for varying 
ages and ranks. Those who are neighbours in one camp will be 
neighbours in all the camps the group sets up. 

PastoraL Among pastoral people the community is generally 
somewhat larger than among hunters. Size of population is a function 
of the food supply, and the latter depends on methods of procurement. 
An improvement in method occurs when tame animals furnish food. 
Such domestication, however, is feasible with only a few kinds of 
animals. The difficulty is exemplified by the Lapps, who followed 
a half-tamed herd of reindeer about as it grazed. The breeding of 
domesticated animals makes possible a larger population, especially 
in dry, grassy regions which would otherwise be inhospitable. 

In caring for herds there is not as much inducement for members 
of the community to break away from the group as there is in the 
case of hunting, nor is there as much need for the group as a whole to 
wander. In the pastoral economy it is likely that the number of 
temporary abodes will be few and the same places will be occupied 
over and over again. There is, of course, great variation within the 
general pattern of pastoral life. Some pastoral peoples are more 
mobile than some hunters, but taking the situation as a whole, the 
pastoral economy ^ represents an advance over the hunting economy 
in the direction of cohesive, setded community life. 

Agricultural. When food can be had by planting seed, the basis is 
laid for an even larger and more stable population. Although agricul¬ 
ture is something of a gamble, it is not so uncertain as hunting. A 
more regular food supply is possible, and with plough culture a much 
more abundant supply as well. Farming is an occupation that binds 
the worker to the soil. The farmer must be on hand to till and sow 
and harvest. Agriculture fosters the stable human community. - 

Before the rise of agriculture, the arts of hunting disposed peoples 
to live where the game was, in the mountains, at the waterfalls, on the 

' Only a small percentage of primitive people are pastoral. The main stream 
OT cultural evolution moves from hunting to agriculture. Cf, L. T. Hobhouse, 
G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, Tfte Material Culture and Social Institutions of the 
Simpler Peoples (London, 1935), Chap, i. 
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plains with the herd, where the fruit trees or edible roots were plentiful. 
Agriculture meant a change in the distribution of population, namely, 
the congregation of peoples in villages in the fertile river valleys, on the 
plains, or on level pockets in the mountains. 

The Primitive Village 

The village is man’s oldest permanent community. “ We do not 
know ”, writes Kropotkin, “ one single human race or one single nation 
which has not had its period of village communities.” ^ The anthro¬ 
pologists have found traces of Neolithic villages which existed five 
thousand or more years ago. Probably the most impressive of these 
are the lake dwellings of Switzerland and near-by sections of Germany, 
France, Italy, and Austria. Here were discovered houses built on 
platforms, which were supported by piles driven into the lake bottom. 
Occasionally bridges connected these platforms with the shore, where 
lay the fields and pastures. 

It is important for the reader to note two things in particular about 
the primitive village. One is the prominent part played by kinship in 
effecting group solidarity. Owing to the smallness and relative isolation 
of primitive communities, considerable in-breeding occurs, so that a 
large proportion of the population is related by blood. In such a 
primitive community, made up of a relatively few families, the feeling 
of familiarity is great. In Samoa, for instance, if a child wanders off 
'finom home, his parents do not worry about him, for he has numerous 
relatives on the island who will keep an eye on him. The prominent 
r 61 e of kinship in the early village is nowhere more clearly evident than 
in China, where for more than four thousand years the village has been 
the basis for the continuity of the civilisation. Families with as many 
as 100 members at home have continued to live collectively and often 
under one roof for as many as seven to nine generations.* In some 
cases, families become so large as to constitute a whole community. 
Much the same condition has been observed in the Russian mir and the 
Polish peasant community.* The old form of village, vill^ means kin. 

The second point to be remembered is that the primitive village 
was organised on a collectivist basis, so far as land was concerned. 
While land was generally not considered property, there was neverthe¬ 
less a close identification of the whole people with the land. In some 
cases the land remained under the control of the clan as a whole ; in 
others it was parcelled out to family units in accordance with the 
number of males in the family or some other basis. But always the 
land was a group trust. The close ties of the inhabitants with one 

^P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid (Harmondsworth, X939}»p* X07. 

• Kiang Hang*Hu, “ Chinese Family System ”, Annals of the American Academy 
Political and Social Sciencey vol. 152, p. November, 1^30. 

• W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant tn fytrobe and America (New 
York, 1927). 
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Glebe lands of parish church. 

Lord's demesne in open fields. 

Strip fields of single peasant. 

Fio. 10.—^Plan of a Manorial Village in Europe in the Middle Ages. 



The oiganisation of the village shown above was geared to specialisation and 
represented an adjustment to a^icultural life. There were woodlands and meadows 
tor various degrees of participation in common use. The strips of land were adapted 
of crops and usually one of the three fields lay fallow. If there was 
^ bill, the lord*s house usually occupied it, as it was a position of advantage for 
protection in case of raids or wars. 
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another and with the land led to a highly developed sense of 
identification with the local community. 

The Medleval Village 

The mediaeval village was an intermediary form between the 
primitive community and the village of our own day. By the time 
of the Middle Ages the village had undergone a fundamental trans¬ 
formation on both of the basic points indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs. Kinship no longer played such a prominent part in 
uniting the population, nor did the land belong any longer to the 
group as a whole. It usually belonged to a lord of some sort, to the 
king, to a member of the nobility, or to an ecclesiastical official. The 
land, in Europe, was worked by three classes of tenants. The free 
tenants had the largest holdings and the easiest terms. The villeins 
had moderate grants in return for which they were required to render 
certain services to the lord of the manor. The cottars had the most 
meagre holdings of all. What were the bonds that bound these people 
to the community ? One was their common subjection, their serfdom. 
Another was their occupational unity. Still another was their co¬ 
operative activity, for there were certain sections of land reserved to 
the lord which had to be worked by all the serfs. 

The common practice in the early Middle Ages was for the serfs to 
live in villages and to cultivate parcels of land scattered some distance 
away from the dwellings. In Europe particularly the land was 
cultivated in small strips, a system suited to garden cultivation with 
small tools, but one which would scarcely be adequate to the modern 
type of cultivation with big ploughs. Near such a village was a 
meadow used by all for the grazing of a limited number of cows, sheep 
or goats. Often on a hill close by was the manor house or castle of 
the wealthy chief who acted as leader in furnishing armed protection 
against marauders. Such an arrangement was characteristic of the 
form feudal communities took in various lands. 

The Modern American Village 

Even at the present time the village continues to be an important 
habitat for a large proportion of the population, a fact which has been 
obscured by the recent growth of cities. In the incorporated places 
(under 1,000 population) of the United States in 1940 there were 
approximately 4,316,000 persons ; and in the same year the villages 
(population 1,000-2,500) accounted for more than 5,000,000 persons. 
A comparison for the ten-year period, 1930-40, reveals the fact 
that the total population in the incorporated places under 2,500 
increased. 

However, great changes have been wrought in the village as a 
kind of community. The modern village makes an interesting object 
for comparison with the village of primitive society. Increased size 
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and mobility of population have reduced greatly the importance of the 
kinship bond. The land is neither owned collectively nor worked 
jointly. What the residents have in common is a habitat and a set 
of social relationships and activities. Although these two things are 
sufficient to cause an individual to identify himself with his village 
community, it hardly seems likely that the identification could be so 
complete as in former times The motor-car has decreased somewhat 
the dependence of the villager on his village community. 

The Open-country Neighbourhood 

Important as are the villages in American life, they do not encom¬ 
pass so large a population as do the individual farms, which go to make 
up the so-called open-country area. In 1940, about 30,500,000 people 
in the United States were living on separate farms, or about six times 
as many persons as were living in villages, as defined above. In 
addition, approximately 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 persons were to be 
found in unincorporated territory. When, however, the figures for 
1940 are compared with those for 1930, it is found that the proportion 
of the total population living in the open country decreased during 
the decade. Relatively fewer people live on farms than formerly ; 
relatively more live ‘ i villages and towns. The term open country 
is usually applied to farm country where the farms are not clustered 
closely enough together to be called a hamlet. The open country 
to-day, however, is being infiltrated a little by commercial enterprises, 
that is to say, roadside stands and stores at the cross-roads, made 
possible by the extension of the paved highway. 

The open-country development is peculiarly a product of the New 
World. Isolated farms were exceptional in ancient Rome and later. 
Even in the American colonies the agricultural community was a 
compact area. For an explanation of the special development of 
separated farms in the United States we must turn to the frontier 
movement. With a vast expanse of virgin land stretching to the west, 
it is understandable how the pioneers would spread out over it in the 
ample fashion of the isolated farm. 

What is the relation between open-country life and community 
life ? It is evident that the individual, separate farms do not con¬ 
stitute a community. How are the boundaries of an open-country 
community to be determined ? Galpin ^ followed the expedient of 
recording the addresses of all the farmers who paid visits to the local 
centres for trading and other purposes. By plotting these addresses 
on a map, and drawing a circle about them, the limits of the open- 
country community were determined. The local community was thus 
regarded as the smallest area in which the basic needs of the population 
niight be satisfied. 

^ of Making a SodtU Swrv^ of a Rural Community^ also The 

Anatomy of a Rural Commmify. 
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The City 

Rural life continued to predominate for many centuries in the 
West, as it still does in the countries of the East. Yet from early times 
there were some cities, like those in the Egyptian, Sumerian, iEgean, 
and Mayan civilisations. These cities were unlike our own, in that 
commerce and industry played a smaller part in their founding. In 
some cases the early city served as a place of refuge. The word, town, 
which is the modern English equivalent for city, originally meant an 
enclosure, like ancient Troy with its massive wall. Other cities, 
particularly in Egypt and Maya, served as religious headquarters, 
the temple being the centre of the community. 

“ The cities of the Middle Ages show a very different picture. 
Commerce and industry made them what they were.” ^ In the tenth 
century, after the barbarian raids ceased, commerce was revived by 
reconnection with the markets of the East. Cities like Venice, Bruges, 
Ghent, and Ypres flourished. Although there was some manufactur¬ 
ing, as of cloth in Flanders, the mainstay of most cities was commerce. 
Out of Venice went wheat and wine from Italy, wood from Dalmatia, 
salt from the lagoons adjacent to Venice, and slaves from the Adriatic. 
Here we have principally seaport cities, made possible by the existence 
of the boat. Such manufacturing as did exist was, of course, on 
the level of handicraft economy. 

These early cities were smaller and fewer in number than the 
largest cities of the present time. The problem of conveying food, 
fuel, and manufacturing materials to the city population had to be 
taken care of by the packsaddle, cart, and small boat. Under the 
circumstances cities could not be so large or so numerous as they can 
with the benefit of the steamboat and the railway Constantinople, 
in the eleventh century, is thought to have had almost a million 
inhabitants, and the same estimate is made for Rome at the height of 
the Empire. But “ a million represents about the upper limit in size 
for cities in the pre-steam age * 

The question may be raised at this point as to what constitutes a 
city. A division on the basis of size alone hardly seems to be realistic, 
for there are communities with more of the urban way of life than some 
cities with larger populations.® On the whole, however, the factor of 
large numbers is essential for the production of those features of social 
organisation which we associate with city life. While the city is a 
complex phenomenon, a central characteristic is the fact that the 
people live by means other than working the soil. A city does not 
produce its own food. Since food must be imported, the city cannot 
exist without adequate transportation. 

1 Henri Pirenne, Mediaval Cities (Princeton, 1925), p. 136. 

• Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems (New York, 1935), p. 300. 

• Cf. Louis Wirth, “ Urbanism as a Way of life ”, American Journal of Sodckgy^ 
vol. 44, pp. 1-24, July, 1938. The dty is here defined as a ** relatively large, denae^ 
and pennanent settl^nent of heterogeneous individuals 
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Modern Communities 

The Location of Modern Cities 

At the present time in the United States, less than one-quarter 
of the population lives on farms, more than half in urban areas, as 


TABLE 15 

POPIIIJ^TION OF THE STANDARD REGIONS OF ENGLAND AND WALES ♦ 


1931* * 95 *- 


London Administrative County . . 4 j397,oo3 3»34B,336 

County Boroughs .... 13,470,171 135683,689 

Municipal Boroughs and Urban Districts 15,066,355 18,290,079 

Rural Districts ..... 7,018,848 4,248,373 


♦ From Preliminary Report, Census, 1951. 

defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The similar situation in 
Britain is set out in Table 15. This ecological situation is possible 
only because of power machinery. Power is used in transportation, 
so that foodstuffs or manufactured goods can be carried in large volume 
hundreds of miles within a day. Within cities power machinery in 
factories produces manufactured objects in great numbers, with the 
aid of the assembly line, the mechanical conveyor, and scientific 
management. At the same time the use in agriculture of scientific 
methods and of machinery driven by electricity or the combustion 
engine makes it possible for one-quarter of the population to support 
the other three-quarters, whereas one hundred years ago three- 
quarters were required to feed one-quarter.^ Since cities can now 
be located without much reference to the food-producing lands, it is 
clear that nature is less prone to point a dictatorial finger to the 
particular spots where men shall live. 

The point just made, that nature does not, within limits, act in a 
deterministic fashion to fix the location and organisation of human 
communities as it does those of other organisms, is of considerable 
importance. As has been stated, in agricultural times the aggrega¬ 
tions of peoples were found along the river valleys where the land was 
flat and fertile and where there was water transportation. In antiquity 
Carthage was the centre of a great grain region in northern Africa. 
In agricultural France the wealth, the chateaux, the arts were dis¬ 
tributed along such valleys as those of the Loire and the Rhone. 
Before the coming of the Industrial Revolution to the United States, 

. ' proportions arc based on calculations applicable to the United State? 

wt the trena has been the same m this country. 
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great plantations and pre-war homes were found in the fertile farm 
land of Virginia, Mississippi, Louisiana, and other southern states* 

With the coming of mechanical power, a new geographical shift 
was made. In the power age, coal is the source of most power, and is 
bulky and costly to transport. The tendency is now for the manu¬ 
facturing cities to be congregated not very far away from the sources 
of coal. Where iron and coal occur close together, we have the most 
favourable place for the multiplication of industrial cities. But as 
between the two raw materials, when separated, the blast furnaces 
tend to follow the coal rather than the iron. For instance, more 
factory towns are congregated round the coal of the Ruhr district 
than round the iron mines of Lorraine.^ The same is true for cities 
round the coal fields of Illinois and Pennsylvania rather than round 
the Mesabi iron range. Also in an age with such inventions as steam¬ 
boats and railway trains, great cities arise at points where these two*' 
modes of transportation meet, for example, Glasgow, Liverpool or 
Cardiff. 

The Importance of Local Transportation 

At the time that the factory was introduced, local transportation 
facilities were poor, consisting of carts, donkeys, horses and oxen. The 
many factory workers were compelled to live near their place of 
employment. Congestion of housing resulted. The situation was 
particularly pronounced in the-larger centres, that is, those that had 
railway connections in a number of different directions, for it was 
here that factories collected in large numbers. Land was at a pre¬ 
mium, so families lived in houses built on top of other houses. Thanks 
to the elevator, these piles of dwellings reached great heights. Never 
before had so many persons lived so close together. 

The tram-car added to the population of the city by extending its 
boundaries. It also aided in the development and segregation of 
specific areas, as will be indicated below. The modern city has a 
financial section, a theatre district, various ethnic areas, a boarding¬ 
house district, a slum area, and so on. In earlier cities, lack of 
adequate local transportation prevented such a marking off of natural 
areas. There were market places, which were distinct from the 
residential districts, but on the whole segregation was less noticeable. 
The modern city is a community which has become highly differenti¬ 
ated in its parts on the basis of function. Certain divisions of a city 
are the result of political organisation, such as wards, districts, and 
precincts. These political units arc often of an artificial and arbitrary 
nature, and do not conform to any natural grouping of the population 

' A. Bcrglund, “ The Iron-Ore Problem of Lorraine ”, Qjiarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. 33, pp. 531-54, May, 19x9. The organisation of the Minnesota 
Steel Company at Duluth, Minnesota, seems to contradict this, but it must be 
remembered that coal is carried on the Great Lakes at exceptionally low rates 
(pp. 543 - 4 )- 
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Oil a basis of economic position, race, or culture. The sociologist is 
less interested in the political divisions of the city than he is in what have 
come to be called the “ natural areas He wants to know, for 
example, where the slums are to be found and why they are so located. 

Ecology of the City 

The pattern of a city results from the competition of industries, 
institutions, and social classes for advantageous positions. Businesses 
of all kinds are competing with one another for favourable locations ; 
the rentals that they can afford to pay determine where they will be 
found. Land values are the key to the ecology of the city. In every 
large city there are usually two areas of highest land value : the central 
shopping district and the central banking area.^ These areas are 
called centres of dominance, because they influence the positions which 
the other areas occupy. Any shift of expansion in the central business 
district of a city is likely to have its effects in the displacement of 
surrounding districts. 

Chicago, About this centre of dominance, the downtown com¬ 
mercial area, are to be found the other natural areas of the city ; for 
purposes of representation, these may be shown as concentric circles, 
somewhat like the age rings of a cross-section of a tree as seen in 
Fig. 11.2 

At the heart of the city (the Loop in Fig. ii), is to be found the 
central commercial area. Here are the retail merchandise establish¬ 
ments that can afford a high rental, for example the specialised shops 
in jewellery and furs, and the huge unspecialised department stores. 
Within this compact area are also located the buildings of city govern¬ 
ment, and a scattering of service units such as drug-stores and restaur¬ 
ants. Close by the central area, if not actually within it, are a number 
of other enterprises. Great hordes of human beings are brought into 
the city every day and taken out again at night; hence the passenger 
terminals must be situated downtown. There must be housing facili¬ 
ties for those who come and go, so the great hotels are likewise to be 
found here. Here too is the wholesale merchandise centre, conveni¬ 
ently close for the buyers. Because of the very high rentals, factories 
usually avoid this area, but a few find it both possible and desirable 
to be located here. In New York City, for example, the women^s 
cloak and dress industry is located downtown. Newspaper plants 

^ Robert E. Park, “ Human Ecology ”, American Journal of Sociology^ vol. 42$ 

*936* 

. ^ “ taken from Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, 

P* There are some cities in the United States, such as New Haven 

Cleveland, and many in other lands, that do not conform to this picture. (See 

5 * J^avie, “ The Pattern of Urban Growth ”, Studies in the Science of Sociology, 
wited by G. P. Murdock. New Haven, 1937, pp. 133-61.) Such variation is to 
be expected, since as was seen the ecological arrangement represents a conjuncture 
geographical factors, and both of these may vary considerably in 

different places% 
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find it to their advantage to be rooted here ako. The play interests 
of the large public arc also provided for in this area. 

The downtown area includes also a number of residential districts. 
The rich have their special neighbourhood, the so-called Gold Coast. 



Fio. II.—Schematic Design of the Ecology of Chicago. 

The first ring indicates the business district, the second ring shows where the 
business district impinges on the residential section, and the outer ring is a region 
of newer residences widiin the city. Special localisations are indicated within &ese 
rings, which extend in reality only to the water front, which is indicated by the 
dark wavy line in the diagram. From R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The City, 
p. 55 (Chicago, 1925). 

These stately homes are maintained partly because of their closeness to 
the heart of city life, and partly because of sentiment, the houses 
having been owned through a number of generations of the same 
family. However, as the business section of the city expands, it exerts 
a great pressure on these homes, and they are gradually given up 
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cither for a 4e-lu3cc suite in one of the new apartment hotels or a 
home in the country. 

Next to the central business district, and surrounding it, there is 
to be found an area which is in a state of deterioration. At one time 
it was occupied by residences, but now, invaded by business and light 
manufacturing, it is in a state of transition. In due course of time it 
may be sv^allowed up by the central business district. Meanwhile it 
is neither an adequate housing area nor a business district, and may 
rightfully be called an “ interstitial area The houses, because of 
the impending changes, are sorely neglected. Here are the slums, the 
“ blighted areas ” of poverty, delinquency, and disease. Coincident 
with the slums, or overlapping them, are often the clusters of special 
cultural or racial groups, the Ghetto, “ Little Sicily **, “ Grcekto\m ”, 
“ Chinatown In this vicinity there are also to be found the boarding¬ 
houses, occupied largely by poor unmarried men and women, many of 
whom are without friends or relatives in the city and are therefore very 
lonely. Here too will be quartered the Bohemian groups : the non¬ 
conformists, the individualists, the “ queer folks ”. The underworld 
also makes this area its headquarters ; it is easy to drop out of sight 
in an area so deteriorated in its physical structure and so varied in 
its human element. Attempting to offset the degradation are the 
missions and the settlement houses. 

Beyond this transition area lies one which duplicates on a smaller 
scale the central area and its appendages. Here are also to be found 
a number of commercial centres and their affiliates. It is the locality 
of skilled workers who wish to be fairly close to their work. To meet 
their needs, little local business districts arise, including for instance 
small retail stores, neighbourhood theatres, and branch banks. This 
area is characteristically one of second immigrant settlement. Many 
come here having “ escaped ” from the slums. Their children in turn 
may later move farther out to the city rim or even into one of the 
suburbs. 

Where this in-between area meets the open country, it breaks 
down into an ill-defined urban fringe. “ It is in part residential, in 
part industrial, in part quasi-agricultural, and in part devoted to more 
or less temporary open-area types of development.” ^ Many of the 
very wealthy have their estates here. Some formerly lived in the 
Gold Coast section, but have come out to the city’s edge. In due 
course of time, they may be forced still farther out into one of the 
exclusive suburbs. In this outer residential zone there are also more 
modest but attractive single-family dwellings. Such industrial 
development as takes root here is generally part of the movement 
for decentralisation, an attempt to avoid the high rental costs near 
the goods terminals in the city proper. The large stretches of 
unbroken country make this region a good one for the cemetery, the 
* Niles Carpenter, Thi SomUgy of City Lfe (New York, 193a), p. 99. 
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golf course, the country club, the amusement park, and the aeroplane 
landing field. 

Ecological Processes 

In an expanding economic order such as ours to-day, where the 
situation is highly dynamic, the character of urban communities 
undergoes frequent change. The growth of business and manufactur¬ 
ing, the increasing population, and improvements in transportation 
are factors disturbing the existing ecological pattern and requiring 
readjustments. The expansion of the central business district, for 
example, encroaches on the surrounding residential districts, forcing 
individuals in these areas to move farther out. Invasion, as the move¬ 
ment of new groups of individuals or institutions into an already 
occupied territory is called, may result either in the displacement or 
in the subordination of the older residents or institutions. For 
example, immigrants and Negroes generally enter a city at the points 
of low resistance, at or near the centre. As they become better 
established economically they tend to move out and locate in new 
areas, causing a change in the character of the neighbourhood, a 
process termed succession by the ecologist.^ The ecological processes * 
such as segregation, centralisation, decentralisation, invasion, and 
succession call attention to the dynamic quality of community organisa¬ 
tion, particularly in a rapidly changing society such as ours to-day. 

The Metropolitan Community 

The city has been the scene of both centripetal and centrifugal 
forces. ^ The preceding paragraphs have emphasised the centripetal, 
showing the tendency towards concentration and centralisation of 
population in small areas. As has been suggested, however, the 
opposite centrifugal move;iient of decentralisation has lately come into 
prominence. The tram added to the area of the city, but the coming 
of the motor-car moved the population outwards in greater numbers. 
Homes in the cities could be abandoned for roomier locations in the 
suburbs. The result was also due in part to the lorry which provided 
transportation of manufactured goods to the main lines of the railways 
or to markets. The lorry enabled factories to be built on cheaper 
land, in regions where wages were frequently lower also. The outward 
movement of factories has been pronounced in industries producing 
light consumer goods, such as shoes and textiles. To the heavy 
industries the lorry is not so well suited. The steel industry, for 
example, is dependent upon railway and boat facilities. 

^ R. E. Park, “ Succession, an Ecological Concept American Sociological Review^ 
vol. I, pp. 172-9, April, 1936. 

* For a discussion of ecological processes see R. McKenzie, “ The Scope of Human 
Ecology ”, The Urban Community (Ernest W. Burgess, editor) ; also M. A. Alihan, 
Social Ecohgy, 
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Two kinds of transportation affect human ecology. One consists 
of units suitable for long-distance transportation, such as the aeroplane, 
railway, steamboat, and lorry. The other comprises units operating 
in short-distance transportation, such as the tram, the bus, the elevated 
train, the underground, and the helicopter. The combination of these 
two systems makes possible the greatest of all human aggregations, 
that found in the metropolitan area. The centre is the metropolis 
or large city, and grouped round it are clusters of smaller cities, 
factory towns, dormitory towns, industrial suburbs, lorry farms, 
villages, hamlets, even forest land and waste territory. There may 
be wild animals on the mountain side, small clusters of degenerate 
human beings in the wastelands, and sophisticated city people, all 
in the same area.^ The union of local and long-distance transportation 
thus makes possible a kind of community different from that which 
exists when local transportation facilities are poor and people have 
to walk to work. Modern transportation makes it possible to avoid 
the type of urban settlement, called a megalopolis,* characterised by 
pronounced congestion of population in a restricted area round 
factories. 

So recent is the metropolitan community that the United States 
Bureau of the Census has reckoned with it only in its last three counts 
of population. In the meaning used by the census, a metropolitan 
area is one of continuous density : a central city or cities and “ all 
adjacent and contiguous civil divisions having a density of not less than 
150 inhabitants per square mile On this basis, 140 districts were 
indicated by the 1940 census. These 140 districts contained 47*8 per 
cent of the total population of the United States and 84*6 per cent 
of the total urban population. In other words, in 1940 roughly every 
other person in the United States was to be found in one of 140 
metropolitan areas. 

The unification of the groups composing the metropolitan area 
results from the fact that they are predominantly under the influence 
of the central city. There is much local inter-transportation for pur¬ 
poses of work, trade, amusement.* A clue to the cultural unity of the 
area is afforded by the circulation of city dailies in the surrounding 
country. In a study ^ of the Chicago area in 1929, for instance, it 
was found that the circulation of these newspapers was ninety per 
hundred in the news-reading centre of Chicago and fifty-two per 
hundred at points forty miles out. At points fifty miles out, other 

^ The Committee on Regional Plan for New York and its Environs reported that 
trreater New York City in 1925 included 25 counties, 290 incorporated communities, 
^nd 146 unincorporated towns. For a comprehensive study of the metropolitan 
area, see R. D. McKenzie, The Mehr<^litan Community. 

9 jLfwis Mumford, The Culture of Cities (London, 1940). 

^ T. H. Reed, “ Metropolitan Areas ”, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences^ voL x, 

7 * “ Urbanisation as Measured by Newspaper Circulation ”, American 

Journal of Sociology, vol. 35, pp. 6o~8o, July, 1929. 
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small city newspapers assumed the circulation leadership. The 
metropolitan dailies of Chicago were therefore dominant within a 
radius of fifty miles from the city. It is recalled that advertising in 
newspapers which correlates with the urban market is a determining 
factor in the spread of newspaper circulation. Here it would seem 
is one clue to the size of the Chicago trade area and therefore to the 
size of the new, significant metropolitan community. 

TABLE 16 

Persons Working in Central London and Living Within the 
Home Counties (Census of 1921) * 

Zone of Residence. Number of Persons. Percentage. 


Within 5 miles of Charing Cross . . 424,000 50 

„ 10 and beyond 5 miles . . 345,000 41 

„ 15 „ „ 10 ,, . . 32,000 4 

Beyond 15 miles from Charing Cross 47,000 5 

Total ..... 848,000 100 


♦ From the Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population (H.M.S.O., 1940), p. 71. 

The Declining Function of the Local Area 

In the culture of early man, transportation facilities were poor, 
and mountains and great bodies of water were barriers to travel. As 
a result the population was distributed in small, relatively isolated 
localities. The smallness of the population meant considerable in- 
breeding, so that localities tended to produce distinct types. As a 
result of the isolation also, dialects developed and there were local 
differences in such things as customs, housing and clothing. In earlier 
times the conditions of human ecology led to local types, as is true of 
flora and fauna in general. 

The effect of invention, especially in transportation and com¬ 
munication, was to diminish this distinctive influence of locality. 
Highways, tunnels, bridges, steamboats, and aeroplanes conquer the 
barriers of mountains and large bodies of water. The result is the 
diffusion of common inventions into all areas. This diffusion of 
common customs and inventions throughout the various localities of 
an area means, of course, the disappearance of the local peculiarities. 
In Guatemala the Indians in each village wear a costume that is 
distinctive. There are many villages in the highlands of Guatemala 
and styles of clothing which differ radically from one village to another 
may be observed by the traveller along the highways. With the 
infiltration of inventions and extension of transportation and com¬ 
munication it is probable that these peculiarities of clothing will 
change, and the Indians will wear common wearing apparel made in 
factories engaged in mass production. In a similar way the customs 
and dialects peculiar to a locality will probably disappear under the 
impetus of the changes in transportation, communication and produc- 
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HUMAN ECOLOGY / 

tion. This process is especially favoiircd by the modern techniques 
of mass production and of standardised and labelled goods> aided by 
marketing methods making use of print and radio advertising. 

The larger units and the markedly increased mobility of modem 
population reduce in-breeding of human stocks to a minimum. To 
establish a new variation in bodily form becomes more difficult, for 
such variations are often recessives and appear only when two persons 
carrying the gene for such a variation meet and many. The selection 
of a physical trait, such as tall stature or wavy hair, tends to be less 
easy in large mobile populations than in small settled communities. 
Modern life is conducive to populations that are more heterogeneous 
in bodily characteristics and less segregated into types than were 
populations of the past. Travel and the communication inventions 
also break down differences in dialect, in customs and in manners. 

Modern transportation and communication have expanded the 
small locality into the region. As the areal base of the community has 
expanded, the local area has become relatively less important. For 
instance, the areal base of many units of government and industry 
is now larger than the local community. There still are mayors, local 
police, small stores, but increasingly important are metropolitan, state 
and national police, chain stores, and branch banks. National and 
regional organisations are becoming more common. The widespread 
cultural similarities produced by modern inventions mean there is no 
longer so great a need for representation on the basis of the local area 
in governing units. 

If by localism we mean the more or less complete identification of 
people with their immediate local community, then localism is on the 
decrease, despite the fact that the number of small places may remain 
constant or actually increase. There has been a strong tendency for 
small country neighbourhoods in the United States to persist, despite 
improvements in transportation and communication. From 1900 to 
1930 there was a falling off in the number, but the net loss was only 
about 16 per cent.^ A study * of trade centres of the three Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), according to size, 
found an actual increase in the number of small places from 1910 to 
193U. In 1910 there were 904 centres (68-9 per cent of the total 
number) with less than 10 business units. The number increased to 
Ij 57 i in 1930. These small places constituted a somewhat smaller 
proportion of all places, however : 68*9 per cent in 1910 and 64*6 
per cent in 1930. In Manitoba the proportion of elementary centres 
actually increased in this period. 

Even where the number of small places increases, identification of 
the inhabitants with their locality may be lessened by modern com¬ 
munication and transportation. The area in which people work, 

^J. H. Kolb and E. dc S. Brunner, A Study of Rural Soday, p. 67. 

’ C. C« Zimmerman, Tht Changing Community (New York, 193B}, pp. 38-40* 
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trade, take their recreation and have social relations is generally larger 
than the area in which they reside and get their mail. Activities 
occasioned by propinquity of residence now constitute a smaller 
proportion of the total activity of people than formerly. They may 
live in one place and work in another, read a daily paper published 
in still another place, have friends in numerous communities, partici¬ 
pate in organisations, like fraternities and lodges, that are national 
in scope, and take an active interest in the wider issues of state and 
nation. “ Facilities for travel and communication are freeing country 
and village dwellers from former restrictions of locality and residence 
so that they can seek their satisfactions in group arrangements of their 
own choice or design.’* ^ 

The Expanding Community and Lagging Social Organisation 

While there has been an expansion of the areal base of the com¬ 
munity, changes in social organisation have not kept pace. In some 
places it has been possible to meet urgent metropolitan needs of the 
area by creating special districts for definite purposes : such as traffic 
regulation, park supervision, crime control, water supply, and sewage 
disposal. On the other hand, many functions are still carried out by 
smaller units within the metropolitan agglomeration. While there is, 
consequently, enormous and needless cost for government, many 
communities in the area lack essential governmental services which a 
more comprehensive organisation could provide. This lag produces 
costly social problems. For example, the problems of motor traffic 
are not handled efficiently by numerous independent small units, as 
is evidenced by the fact that there are often more motor accidents 
and fatalities just beyond the limits of the city proper than in the city 
itself. The metropolitan area represents a relatively recent develop¬ 
ment to which an adequate social adjustment has not yet been made. 

The Region 

A large area where there are a good many resemblances among 
the inhabitants is called a region. Some sort of natural boundary, 
as ocean, river, or mountain, often delimits such an area, and within 
a region travel is as a rule easier than it is from one region to another. 
The Mississippi Valley is a very large region, with lakes, mountains, 
arid plains, and oceans bounding it. Regions may be much smaller, 
as in the Willamette Valley in Oregon. 

Regions are of interest to human ecologists to-day because of their 
increasing size. With railway trains, boats, motor-cars and aero¬ 
planes, men cover much greater distances than formerly. These 
means of transportation span rivers, mountains, deserts and oceans. 
Imitation and intermarriage occur over a much wider area. Small 
valleys and other parts of states once marked off peoples with different 
^ J. H. Kolb and £. de S. Bnumer, op. ctL, p. X42. 
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traits, but now a region may consist of many states. The boundaries 
of the foregoing regions are only partly those of natural environment. 
They are partly political and social. The natural boundary of a 
region tends to be replaced in modern times by the administrative 
boundary. 

There are differences in characteristics between regions.^ The 
West of England is a country of dairy farms, Yorkshire and Lancashire 
have their thickly populated industrial area, the Highlands are thinly 
inhabited and the people are in the main poor crofters. 

The South-Eastern states of the U.S.A. have a highly developed 
family system with low divorce rates and a large number of children. 
Church membership is high in this region. It is characterised by many 
small farms and few large cities. Income and taxes are low, as are 
governmental costs. Educational standards are low. It is the 
American home of the Negro and the source of many migrants to 
other regions. 

The South-West has many large farms and a not very large per¬ 
centage of factories, compared with other sections. The Middle states 
round the Great Lakes are a great manufacturing section, with a high 
standard of living and excellent educational systems. There are many 
cities, and the death rate is low. Libraries are well supported. 

The North-West is a region of large farms, little industry and 
relatively few cities. The people are largely of native stock. The 
Pacific Coast states have a very low birth rate and an exceedingly 
advanced educational system. The death rate is low, too, as is the 
marriage rate. The crime rate is high and the church membership 
low, compared with other regions. There is a large percentage of 
males and of young adults. Both income and taxes are high. There 
are other characteristics peculiar to the different regions for which 
we have no measurement, such as differences in manners, initiative, 
conservatism, and the like. 

The common characteristics of the people in a region mean 
common problems and common interests, hence regions become bases 
for representation in national gatherings. But the political organisa¬ 
tion of the region shows a considerable lag. In an age of improved 
transportation such as ours, the question may well be raised as to 
whether the region does not now occupy somewhat the same position 
the county did once as an area of common interests. But regional 
government (as regions are now defined) is hardly provided for by our 
administrative practice. 

Nevertheless, the interests of people have to be organised and 
administered. It is, however, in the economic sphere rather than in 
the governmental that we find a flowering of regional qrganisation. 
The Federal Reserve Banks are organised by regions. Publishers have 

^ See Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions^ Chap. i. Abo William F. Ogbum* 
Social Characteristics of CiHes (Chicago, 1937), pp. 30 ff. 
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salesmen with regional territories such as the Far West or the Great 
Lakes states. Conferences are often organised by regions. The reason 
why there is more regional economic organisation probably lies in the 
observed fact that economic organisation changes its structure more 
readily than political organisation. 

Thanks to modern invention, the region tends to become an 
increasingly important administrative unit for many educational, 
economic, religious, and social activities, if not for governmental ones. 
But it is to be noted that invention is a dynamic and progressive factor, 
productive of ever new changes. Just as the railway and the telephone 
helped to develop regions by breaking down the barriers between 
local areas, just so inventions such as the aeroplane and the radio 
help to organise the nation itself as an increasingly significant func¬ 
tional community. Improved railway service facilitates the growth 
of the nation as a community, as does the mass production of standard 
brands of goods. Chain stores now have many hundreds of branches 
distributed over the entire country. The B.B.C. serves the whole 
nation. Such inventions and influences make people who live in 
remote regions more alike. They share more common interests, 
customs, and activities. Hence, just as administrative units in regions 
have been added to those in smaller areas, just so social organisation 
along more and more lines widens to embrace the nation as a fvhole, 
and in some particulars even cuts across nations and continents. 


SUMMARY 

Human ecology undertakes to set forth the factors that influence the 
location, size and physical organisation of human communities. While 
among animals the ecological factors are entirely those of the natural en¬ 
vironment, in the case of human beings the artificial environment of culture 
modifies greatly the ecological influence of nature ; a fact of considerable 
importance. 

Culture operates through invention to influence human location. When 
transportation facilities are rudimentary, man must live near the sources of 
his food supply. Since hunters in general lack adequate facilities for stor¬ 
ing or transporting food, they must follow the game and hence live in small, 
nomadic groups. The domestication of animals makes possible a somewhat 
larger, more stable community, but it is not until man achieves the level 
of agriculture that the large primitive settlement becomes a common thing. 
Shifts in the nature of the food supply thus mean changes in the location 
and organisation of human settlements. Natural environment exercises no 
dictatorial control over the habitat of man, but operates through the medium 
of culture to determine the location of communities. As culture changes, 
old locations provided by nature are discarded and new ones are taken up. 
When transportation is highly developed, as it is at present, it is possible for 
a very large proportion of the population to live in urban areas, away from 
the food-producing lands. 

Communities differ in pattern as well as in size and location. Since any 
local area is of limited size, and some districts are more favourable than 
others, there is competition for advantageous positions in the community. 
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Such competition occurs among individuals and groups of different social 
and economic position, race, nationality, and the like. Competition in the 
modem city is particularly intense because of the limited area and the very 
large population. The result is the subdivision of the community into a 
large number of natural areas. 

While the railway and the steamboat helped to concentrate population 
in small areas, the coming of the motor-car started the movement outwards. 
This combination of long-distance and short-distance transportation makes 
possible the largest functional local community man has so far developed, the 
metropolitan area. So recent indeed is this development that no adequate 
social organisation has been provided for the area as a whole. This lag is 
being taken up, however, as the declining significance of the smaller local 
areas is more widely appreciated. Individuals still have interests in the 
localities in which they reside, but more and more their interests are identi¬ 
fied with the larger regions. Consequently more attention is being given to 
the problems of the metropolitan area, as well as to those of the larger regions 
of the nation and the nation as a whole. In the future, the areal basis of 
social organisation may cut even more across nations and continents. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

The preceding chapter set forth ^he basic factors which determine 
the location and size of human communities^ The discussion traced 
the changes in the nature of human communities which attended the 
growth of culture.^ It is appropriate to follow this discussion with a 
consideration of the actual distribution of population at the present 
time. The present chapter is therefore devoted to presenting, first, 
(the numerical distribution of existing world population by continents 
and races ; second, the principal changes in these respects which have 
occurred in rather recent times; and third and more important, 
the major biological and cultural factors responsible for the changes 
noted.) 


World Population 

The Present Distribution of World Population 

LThc population of the world is now estimated to be about 
5 v2,ooo,ooo,oqo;^ This estimate, however, may be too large or too small 
by a hundred million or more. ' The difficulty in knowing the exact 
population of the world lies in the fact that not all countries enumerate 
their population by taking censuses of all the people.’^ 2,000 millions 
are a lot of people, fifty times as many as there are in Great Britain. 
(_Most citizens would like their city or their country to have a 
larger population^ Do we feel the same way about the planet ? Do 
we feel a pride in Knowing that there are ’ 2 j&oo,ooo,ooo of us ? Would 
we like to have a population of:^ooo,ooo,ooo or more ? 

[Arable Land Available to Support Population, The ^ otal la nd on the 
earth is ^000 million acres^ but not all of it cai^e used fbr growing 
food, cultivated land is 2,400 million acres, while the potentially 
arable, mostly in the tropics, is estimated to be 2,700 million acres^i^ 
If 3*3 acres be figured as the area desirable to support one person, 
which is about what the situation is in the United States, the world 
could support 1,700 million persons less than the present population, 
but this estimate is based on the assumption that the rest of the world 
has the same knowledge and technology as the United States, besides, 
all of the tillable land on the earth is probably not as fertile as that 
cultivated in the United States. If the ratio of arable acres to persons 
were the same as in Japan, the earth Could support 10,000 million 

' The StaHsHeal Tear^Book of the League of Nations (1940-41, p. 18), gives the figure 
for 1939 as 2,170 million. 

*J. B. Gonaliffe, The Economic Pattern of World Population, p. 5. 
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consumfcr»> But the land aver the world is very unequal in fertility 
and the population is unequally distributcd.V 

Europe contains about one-quarter of the population of the earth. 
The land is.fertile and Europeans have a scientific knowledge of 
agriculture. ^Europe’s population of 527 million is known by actual 
count of census takers and is not an estimate.' We also know accurately 
the population figures for most of^North America, which totals 186 
million, about one-twelfth of the population of the glpbe, and a little 
more than one-third of the population of Europe.^ Central America 
has 20 million, and South America 88 million inhabitants.* The 
figures for Central America and for four or five countries of South 
Anyjrica are rough estimates, 

Africa is a large continent, but it has not a very large popula¬ 
tion as compared with Europe,'^ partly ^because of the backwardness of 
technological development in most of the area, and perhaps also 
because of the climate.' The problem of determining the population 
of Africa rests upon estimating the numbers in South Central Africa. 
Since South Africa and North Africa, under European domination, 
have many white settlers, the population estimates are relatively 
reliable. In Central Africa the estimate of the population is made 
as follows. Something is known of the culture of the different tribes 
and something is also known of the geographical conditions. On the 
basis of the known densities of certain areas in different cultures and 
regions, it is possible to build up an estimate for the whole area. *The 
total population of Africa is estimated to be 138 million, nearly as large 
as the population of North America.^ ^ 

NAustralia is a big island, a continent in itself, but it h^ not a large 
population, owing to the lack of water except round the rim of the 
island. 1 The population, some 7 million, is about that of greater New 
York City. Indeed, the population of all Oceania is only ii million.' 

The largest continent,'Asia, contains over half the population of 
the world. ~ The estimate is about 55 per cent. In all probability 
the error in this estimate is large, because no adequate censuses of 
large parts of the continent have been taken. This fact is especially 
true for China, estimates of whose population in 1930 vary from 342 
million to 450 million. These estimates are based upon unpublish^ 
material injgartW censps^s, the areas of which, however, may overlap. 
The estima^tesoTtfic post office in China have also been usedy Where 
families have been employed as a basis of estimate, there is some doubt 
as to what the average size of family may be. Under the circum¬ 
stances, agreement among estimators is hardly to be expected ; '^et 
most students of the population of China prefer the larger figure, 
450 million. \ Likewise the populations of some ten other countries 
of Asia are subject to a wide margin of error. India, for which there 
is a more acemate estimate, has^^ population of about 382 million/ 
* Tht SUiHsHcal Tear^Book of the League of NaHans {1941-43), p. 13, 
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India and China together comprise about three-quarters of the 
population of Asia. 

Future World Population, The densely settled portions of the world 
/are the regions of southern China and India, Europe, and eastern 
United States. These regions have favourable geographical location, 
navigable streams and bodies of water, generous rainfall, arable land, 
and deposits of coal and iron. Thinly setded regions are Siberia, 
Canada, western United States, South America, Australia and Central 
Africa, as well as the polar regions. 

( The distribution of population by geographic regions is affected 
by climate, the quality of the earth’s surface, the location of natural 
resources, and the existence of waterways. But geographical factors 
do not alone determine where people live. As was shown in the 
chapter on “ Human Ecology ”, ^he geographic factors operate in 
conjunction with culture to affect the distribution of population."^ Thus 
rivers are not highways of transportation unless there are boats, and 
fertile river valleys yield little food without cultivation. ^Europe has 
rich land and possesses the minerals with which to fabricate products 
to exchange for food'. Such is also the case in Eastern North America. 
The other thickly settled areas are in good agricultural regions near 
waterways, and in hospitable climates. Food is not readily obtained 
from mountains, deserts, swamps, and rocky lands, nor does abundant 
food come from regions with less than 10 or 15 inches of rainfall, or 
from very cold areas. Such is the present state of affairs, but there 
are developments in the means of producing food, and in the utilisation 
of natural resources, that may alter the distribution of the population 
in the future.^ ^The future population of the earth could be as much 
as 30,000 million, if one acre could be made to support two or three 
persons, as it does in some places in the Orient.^ These figures have 
only theoretical interest. The numbers depend on the quality of the 
land, the methods of agriculture and whether the diet consists of beans 
and rice or includes meat, milk and fresh fruit. The more feasible 
calculations are those for given areas where the factors of quality of 
land and technologies are known. 

The Distribution of Races 

The distribution of races may be indicated only in broad outlines. 
The white races, which include the dark-skinned peoples of India, 
occupy also Europe and North and South America, in part. They 
niunber perhaps slightly less than 1,200 million. At one time their 
numbers were small; it is thought that the whites may have originated 
as a mutation firom the yellow races. There are 500 million Europeans 
living in Europe, and 200 million living in other parts of the world, 
in North America and Australia. The remainder of the whites 
are largely in India, Asia Minor, and northern Africa.^ 

. 1 See Chapter XIX. 
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/The Negroes are the smallest in number of all racc^, numbering 
probably about 135 million, of whom 13 million live in the United 
States, ^he principal home of the Negroid peoples, Africa, remains 
the dark continent, although there are some whites in the north and 
in the extreme south> Before the coming of the whites, Australia 
was peopled by a black people, as is still the case in the Melanesian 
Islands. There is a scattering of Negroes in the Caribbean islands 
and in local areas of South America, due to migration in historical 
times. 

The Mongoloid races occupy Asia, with the notable exceptions of 
India and Asia Minor. The peoples popularly described as having 
brown and red skins are rightly classed with the yellow-skinned peoples, 
for many physical measurements other than skin colour are used in 
classifying races. The brown peoples occupy the islands south of 
Asia and many of the scattered islands of the Pacific, while the so-called 
red-skinned peoples, some 20 or 25 million in number, with many 
more mixed bloods, live in the Americas. The Eskimos, who live in 
the lower parts of the Arctic, are also Mongoloid, but in comparison 
their number is negligible. Altogether the Mongoloid races number 
perhaps 800 million persons. Such, then, is a bird’s-eye view of the 
present distribution of the peoples of the world. 

Earlier Distributions of Peoples 

The modern age is characterised by remarkable methods of 
transportation. Since these developed mainly in the cultures of the 
white peoples, it is natural that the whites should be more widely 
dispersed.’ Europe overflowed into the Americas, into Africa, into 
the islands of the Pacific, into northern Africa and into parts of Asia. 
The European stock outside of Europe is now about two-fifths as large 
as the population of Europe itself. The Europeans have also increased 
in Europe faster than have the non-Europeans in other parts of the 
world.* 1 Europeans in Europe now comprise 25 per cent of the world’s 
population in 1650 their proportion was only 18 per cent.' , To-day 
peoples of European stock, wherever they live, constitute about 35 per 
cent of the world’s population. The change in the distribution of the 
European stock has been one of the outstanding social phenomena of 
modern times. ; 

( African population, though it did not overflow into the Americas, 
was nevertheless moved in that direction to some degree by the slave 
trade. The result has been a wider distribution of Negroes over the 
world. Their relative share of the world’s population, however, has 
declined from about one-fifth in 1650 to one-fifteenth in the twentieth 
century.\ 

^ U is to be noted sdso that all the Negroes of Africa are not equally dark-skinned ; 

ABrtcans unmixed with whites have a brownish-coloured skin. 

* A. M. Carr<^$aunders, World Population, pp. 44-“5. 
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\ The American Indians in all the Americas have probably increased 
about 50 per cent in numbers since the coming of the white man^) In 
America north of Mexico they have probably maintained" their 
numbers, despite the fact that they have been dispossessed of the 
continent which they had occupied for perhaps fifteen thousand years. 

There has been no great expansion or recession since 1650,; the 
date at which we have the earliest general knowledge of population 
numbers, of the yellow peoples from the lands of Asia, although there 
have been shifts within the continent. However, the Mongoloid 
peoples are now a smaller proportion of the world’s population than 
they were three hundred years ago, for the reason that the Europeans 
have increased more rapidly.^ 

The distribution of the world’s population by continents was also 
different before the beginning of the modern age. The Americas have 
increased their proportion of the world’s population, while Asia and 
Africa have lost, as is shown in Table 18. 

TABLE 18 

The World’s Population by Continents, 1650 and 1947, by Percentage 

Distributions * 

Continent. 1650. i947* 

Europe . . 18*3 

North America i*2 8*9 

South America .... 1-2 4*5 

Oceania...... 0-4 0*5 

Africa ...... 18*3 8*i 

Asia ...... 6o-6 54*8 

* Adapted from A. M. Garr-Saunders, World Population and United Nations, 
Statistical Office, Statistical Papers^ Series A, No. 6, June, 1949. 

The population of the world in 1650 is estimated by Carr-Saunders 
to have been 545 millions, but this figure is somewhat conjectural. It 
is based, in fact, upon estimated densities according to type of culture. 
It is also attained by working backwards from information concerning 
the present, by guessing at rates of increase, about which there is 
considerable information. The date 1650 is chosen because a good 
early estimate was made for that year. Moreover, by focusing 
attention on this particular date, the estimators have the benefit of 
critical review of one another’s work. 

* The distribution of population in eras prior to 1650 has never been 
expiressed numerically, and only the crudest inferehces can be made 
concerning it. Agricultural methods and means of transportation 
were, of course, more rudimentary 600 years ago than they were 300 
years ago, Whence the, agricultural lands probably held fewer peoples 
at the eariier date. The population densities among some primitive 
peoples, who use only the digging stick to cultivate land :are known 

^ See Theodore Lothrop Stoddard, The Rising Tide of Colour (New York, igao), 
for anticipations of future shifts in race. 
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and the sparse nature of the population distribution under such con¬ 
ditions can be inferredv There is also some information as to densities 
among the hunting peoples. ;The more rudimentary the culture, the 
less efficient the means of producing food.) ^From this fact it is reason¬ 
able to conclude that the farther back in time we go, the smaller the 
population, and that distribution follows the economic methods of 
food getting as well as geographical conditions^ 

Factors Redistributing Population 

{Peoples are scattered over the earth in the way they are because of 
the operation of three factors : migration, births and deaths. The 
Americas, for instance, were filled by migration twice, once by Mon¬ 
golians coming across the North Pacific, and later by Caucasian 
crossing from the West. When the Americas were filled, the distribu¬ 
tion by numbers was affected by births and deaths and internal 
migration. Central America became populous while northern Canada 
remained sparsely settled. An excess of deaths over births has elimin¬ 
ated completely some peoples^ for instance the Tasmanians, while the 
excess of births over deaths has caused others to grow remarkably^ 
as was the case with the Navaho, Where medical progress and 
hospitals are introduced before birth control, there is likely to be great 
growth. Prior to recent medical progress, the white peoples brought 
contagious diseases to the natives and increased the death rate.’"'* 

Migration 

Pusk^ Pull, and Transportation, While migration and the balance of 
births and deaths redistribute population, there are other sets of factors 
that cause migration and influence the number of births and deaths.^ 
The factors that cause people to migrate may be summarised under 
the terms, “push, pull, and means of travel. A land flowing in milk 
and honey beckoned the ancient Jews, but there was also a push 
coming from the cruelty of the Egyptians. America was a promised 
land to the oppressed of Europe. It was a land of hope where im¬ 
migrants might turn over a page in the book of life and start anew. 
The principal attractions here were probably economic opportunity 
and religious and civil liberty, while the push came from such situations 
as the potato famine in Ireland, the religious oppression of the Hugue¬ 
nots in France, and the revolution in Germany. It is thus seen that 
there are particular cultural or historical situations that cause a 
redistribution of peoples.^ 

( The pull exerted by ihe United States has been measured by a 
coefficient of correlation between waves of immigration and periods 
of prosperity in this country. The correlation is much higher than 
it is between the waves of emigration from Europe and hard times in 
Europe.t It would thus seem that often the attraction of the new 
^ Harry Jerome, MigraUon and the Busmess Cyde, p. 904. 
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home may be greater than the dissatisfaction with the old, as measured 
by mobiIity> This point is important because of the claim that 
population pressure makes for war. If the pull is greater than the 
push, it may be that the love of booty is a greater incentive to war 
than hardships at home. Certainly some densely populated countries, 
such as China and India, have been peaceful, whereas less densely 
populated Europe and America have frequently engaged in wars. 

; When migration is viewed through a long stretch of time, it is 
seen that the volume or rapidity of movement depends on the available 
technology. Other factors are also significant, such asithe accessibility 
of new land and the absence of restrictions on mobility. While the 
latter no doubt played a part in the migration of 30,000,000 Europeans 
to the United States in less than a century, this great redistribution of 



Fig. 12.—U.S.A. Migration To and From European Countries. 

The upward trend is probably due to the growth of trade and commerce, and 
the fluctuations are probably related somewhat to the business cycle, although 
legislation is also a factor. From I. Ferenezi and W. F, Willcox, International 
Migrations, vol. i, p. 183 (New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1929). 

population is not conceivable without large-sized steamboats. When 
men possessed smaller boats, it was possible to range far from home, 
but only in more limited numbers. ^ The boat used by the Vikings 
took them in the twelfth century to America and Constantinople, and 
aided their widespread settlement in different European lands. The 
voyages of the primitive Polynesians were remarkable, their outpost 
at Easter Island being closer to South America than to southern Asia. 
But the numbers involved in these redistributions of population were 
relatively small. |At the* present time in civilised countries the high 
development of transportation facilities favours the mobility of peoples, 
but the laws restricting migration and the shortage of new territory 
are counter-forces. ‘ 

The Facts of Recent Migration. Accurate facts about migration are 
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available only for the past century. The outstanding movement has 
been the dispersal from Europe, caused by factors associated with the 
industrial revolution. The total intercoijtinental emigration from 
Europe during this period is spowi^ ik Fig. I2. Before the middle of 
the nineteenth century about 300,000 emigrants a year crossed to other 
continents. When industrialisation got well under way, the emigration 
increased to between a million and a million and a half a year. 

In the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century over half the 
emigrants from Europe came from England, as is shown In Fig. 13. 
About the middle half of the century Germany was sending forth about 
one-quarter of the emigrants from Europe to other continents. By 
the beginning of the present century, however, Great Britain and 
Germany had become industrialised. They had a high standard of 
living and needed labour in their factories, and hence only one-quarter 
of the emigrants came from these two countries. On the other hand, 
good methods of transportation were reaching Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia, agricultural countries not yet industrialised and with a low 
standard of living. In this period they supplied about three-quarters 
of the emigrants to other lands. The shift in the course of emigration 
was from north-western Europe to southern and south-eastern Europe. 
Emigration practically ceased in the highly industrialised countries ; 
the agricultural countries with a higher birth rate and a lower standard 
of living began to supply the emigrants. 

The United States has received by far the largest proportion of 
European emigrants. Canada and the Argentine have^taken the next 
largest portion, as is shown in Fig. 14. Brazil and other American 
lands were also large recipients, as were Australia and New Zealand. 

The homelands of immigrants to the United States from Europe 
are quite similar to the origins by countries of emigrants shown in 
Fig. 13. However, Spain and Portugal contributed their population 
largely to South America, and rather large proportions of the British 
went to British possessions in America, Africa and Oceania. ( The 
twentieth-century immigrants to the United States have come From 
Mexico, Italy, and south-eastern Europe. 

Have these new immigrants changed radically the racial com¬ 
position of the United States ? In recent years there has been concern 
about what the racial nature of the United States should be. The 
Japanese, a different race from the whites, have been prevented by 
law from migrating to California. There also has been some concern 
on the part of the legislative representatives about the infusion of peoples 
of a different racial subtype from southern and south-eastern Europel 

With their high birth rates these immigrant racial types have for 
a time increased more rapidly than the native stock in America. 
Despite this fact, over 80 j>cr ccrtt.of the present population of the 
United States comes from stocks of north-western Europe.^ 

^ A, M. Oarr-Saunders, World p. 165. 


















































Next to European emigration, the greatest population movement 
has been from China, chiefly into Manchuria, involving perhaps 
between five and ten million in the twentieth century. In aU, there 
were about eight million Chinese living outside the bounds of China» 
not including Manchukuo, before the war with Japan. ^ As for 
Japanese emigration, it may be said that the volume has been relatively 
small. There are less than a million and a half Japanese living outside 
Japan proper. These for the most part arc found in Formosa, Man¬ 
chukuo, and Hawaii. From Africa the non-voluntary movement of 
peoples amounted to sizable numbers during the slave trade. This 
movement supposed to have actually reduced the population of 
Affica^j^^but no reliable figures are available. 

^ In earlier times, when populations were smaU and land less densely 

* A. M. Carr-Saundert, PdpulaHm, pp. 57-fl. 
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settled, migration generally took place by th^ inifiltration of small 
groups, often with sword or club in the hands of the vanguard. Thus 
ll^ore have been waves of migration from Asia into Europe, and from 
round the Baltic southward. Greece and Sicily have been overrun 
several times by invaders, but the racial characteristics of the present 
population show hardly a trace of the Baltic, Alpine, or Moorish 
peoples who settled there. Such was not the case in the Americas 
where the original inhabitants, the Indians, were in large part dis¬ 
placed. In earlier times there n^y have been much displacement of 
peoples. The retnains in prehistoric graves show that a people of the 
Mediterranean racial type, resembling the Greeks, Italians and 
Spaniards, at one time extended far north in Europe, even as far as 
Scotland. 

Migration within the United States 

Where Migration Occurs. The major trend of migration in the 
United States is symbolised by Horace Greeley’s famous advice, “ Go 
west, young man.” This cry was heard from the time of the earliest 
settlement along the Atlantic seaboard. Though the settlers reached 
the Pacific coast in the middle of the nineteenth century, and though 
this region was well settled by the beginning of the twentieth century, 
it is still the most rapidly growing region. The population of the 
Pacific coast states increased by about half from 1920 to 1930. From 
1930 to 1940 it increased by about one-fifth, a higher rate of increase 
than any other section of the country. The settlement of the West 
came through migration, much of it in the early days from populous 
New England. The Southerners moved into Texas. 

Before World War II the outstanding internal migration movement 
was the departure of persons from the farms and the growth of the 
metropolitan areas. The migration from the farms between 1930 and 
1940 was mainly from the South and Middle West. During the 
depression years of the early nineteen-thirties the migration from the 
farms slowed up, and in 1932 the cities are said to have lost population 
(net) for the first time. Hard times slowed departure from the 
farms and for a brief time the city people sought shelter on the 
farms. 

The cities to which migrants go are naturally the cities which have 
the largest increases from decade to decade. From 1930 to 1940 there 
were a number of metropolitan districts in the South and in California 
that had rather high rates of growth. 

Who Migrates, There is a good deal of interest as to what types 
of people migrate, the restless and unstable or the more intelligent and 
aggressive. Does the better biological stock migrate or stay at home ? 
Or are migrants just an average sample ? It is not possible to give 
general answers to such questions. 

Nearly all studies of migrants show that it is the young adults who 
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most commonly migrate. ^ In general at the younger ages the migrants 
from farms to towns include more young women than young men. 
There are exceptions. Among immigrants to the United States from 
other lands, males predominate. As to family status, most researches 
find a larger number of migrants without families than with them. 
Whether migration selects the mentally healthy or unhealthy is not 
known. 

Whether the intelligence of immigrants is greater or less than the 
average of the region from which they come is a matter which has been 
investigated a good deal. Gist and Clark * find that in regard to 
ability, as measured by intelligence tests, superior persons are tending 
to migrate more frequently to the cities than are those in the inferior 
or average classes. Other studies indicate similar conclusions. 

Natural Increase or Degrease 

When the number of births exceeds the number of deaths, the 
change is called natural increase, in contrast to increase by migration. 
Favourable food supply, early marriage and relative absence of disease 
and war lead to a natural increase, while the opposite of these con¬ 
ditions, plus the voluntary limitation of offspring, leads to a natural 
decrease. In the United States in 1938 there were 2*3 million births 
and r4 million deaths.* Thus 900,000 ^ were added to the popula¬ 
tion by natural increase. Since the population was 129,000,000 the 
increase is seven-tenths of i per cent in one year. Most of the countries 
of the world experienced a natural increase in the twentieth century. 
The variation in the rates is great, however. In France the population 
has grown only a small fraction of i per cent, and in 1941 there was 
a slight decrease—0*0044 cent. On the other hand Bulgaria has 

a natural increase of o*oi per cent a year. The ranking of various 
countries of the world according to their rate of natural increase in 
the late 1930’s is shown in Table 19. The countries of north-western 
Europe are increasing much less rapidly than are the countries of 
western and southern Europe. 

These rates of natural increase for various countries of the world 
are also indicative of their rates of growth, for there is very little 
migration to most nations in modern times because of restrictions of 
one kind or another, though in the post-war years forced mass move¬ 
ments of population may occur, as, for instance, from East Prussia 
into Germahy. Witk regard to the European countries listed in 
Table 19, it may be seen that the redistribution of population d\ie to 
births and deaths is towards the eastern part of Europe. Eastern 

^ For a digest of the literature and oanclusiom on this subject, see Dorothy 
Thomas, Research Memorandum in Migration Differentials (New York, 1938). 

* N. P. Gist and G. D. Clark, “ Intelligence as a Selective Factor in Rural Urban 
Migration ”, American Journal of Sociology^ vol. 44, pp. 36-58, July, 1938. 

^Population Index, vol. 5 (4), p. 289, October, 1939. 

* 1,600,000 were added in 1943, an exceptionally large number due to the large 
number of war and boom-tiroe marriages. 
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TABLE 19 

Rate of Natural Increase per Year, 1938 ♦ 


Ciountry. Rate. 

France ........ o-ooo8 

England and Wales.0 0033 

Sweden ........ 0*0034 

Germany ....... o*oo8o 

Hungary.0*0052 

Bulgaria ....... 0*0090 

Italy ........ 0*0097 

Rumania ....... 0*0104 

Poland ........ o*oio6 

Portugal ....... 0*0114 

Yugoslaviat ....... 0*0119 

Australia ....... 0*0079 

United States ...... 0*0070 

New Zealand ...... 0*0083 

Ganadat.0*0096 

Guatemala t.o*oi86 

Argentina ....... o*oi2i 

Indiat . 0*0121 

Japant.0*0136 

Egyptt . 0*0163 

* Statistical Tear^Book of the League of Nations^ 1938/39 (Geneva, 1939), pp. 42-4. 
t Figures for 1937. Figures later than 1938 for combatant countries in the 
World War arc unrepresentative and arc not quoted* 


Europe is becoming relatively more populous than western Europe, 
which was not the case during the past hundred and fifty years when 
the industrial revolution was occurring in western Europe. Nor may 
it be the case during the next hundred and fifty years, for the factors 
produdng population increase and decrease are very variable. The 
new countries such as the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand are intermediate in their rates of natural increase, coming 
between eastern and western Europe. The part of the Orient about 
which we know, on the other hand, is increasing at a more rapid rate, 
some five or six times as rapidly as north-western Europe. Perhaps 
this fact may be interpreted as foreshadowing the might of the Orient 
as well as its militarisation. It should be noted, however, that the 
differential rates of growth are subject to change. The rates of increase 
of different countries are further discussed in the following chapter, 
‘‘ Growth of Population 

The Distribution of Population and Nationausm 

Populations to-day are grouped in nations and states. The 
strength of a state is not unrelated to the size of its population. The 
great powers have large populations : Russia, 190 million ; the 
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United States, 144 ; the British Isles, 49 ; Italy, 46 ; and France, 41. 
The lesser powers have smaller populations : Belgium, 8 million ; 
Switzerland, 4 ; Holland, 9 ; Sweden, 6 ; Spain, 28 ; Greece, 7 ; 
Finland, 4 ; Denmark, 4.^ 

There are, to be sure, a few exceptions. Neither China nor India, 
with populations of 460 and 340 millions respectively, is as yet classed 
as a great power, though Japan with 78 million people clearly was. 
The exceptions prove that mere numbers do not alone determine the 
strength of nations. In addition there must be natural resources, and 
both technology and economic organisation to turn these resources into 
usable products, particularly into engines capable of producing death 
in wartime. Still, man-power is an important factor in the greatness 
of states. China and India may some day be great powers. 

In the seventeenth century the population of England and Wales 
was only 4 or 5 million, while France had 20 million. France had the 
more influential civilisation. To-day they are about equal in numbers. 
In the earlier period, France was twice as large as Italy ; now they arc 
of about equal size. At that time Italy was not a state but a collection 
of principalities and dukedoms. The region now known as Germany 
was slightly larger than France, but it was also not united. The 
United States, with its 4 million population, was not a very strong 
nation when it began its career as a single state. But to-day it has 
grown to 144 million and has other sources of strength in resources, 
minerals and technology. Its neighbours, Canada, with only 12 
million, and Mexico, with 23 million, are not of sufficient size to be 
dangerous competitors. 

Nationalism impedes the freedom of movement of peoples from one 
state to another. Passports and visas arc required for travel. Many 
states have laws prohibiting or limiting migration. In its early years 
the United States welcomed all comers, whether they were prisoners 
or revolutionists. Later, tests regarding beliefs, health, literacy, and 
morals were applied. After the First World War the numbers coming 
to the United States were restricted so that the excess of admissions 
over departures in the first part of the nineteen-twenties was only 
about a half-million a year. In the late nineteen-twenties the net 
immigration was further restricted to about a quarter of a million a 
year. In the early nineteen-thirties the departures exceeded the 
admissions, partly as a result of the business depression and partly 
owing to executive orders. The law of 1924 restricts the inter¬ 
continental migration to approximately 150,000 a year. 

Some states wish to keep their citizens at home possibly as a labour 
force, possibly as potential soldiers, since it is the males at ages of 
military usefulness who freely migrate. Many countries forbid the 
expenditure of money for migration because of the shortage of foreign 
exchange needed for large imports. Finally, some countries that might 
^ StaHstieal Tm^Book of the League of hfatims, 1941/42, pp. 16-17. 
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receive immigrants do not want them for economic, social, racial, or 
patriotic reasons. 

In view of the reproduction rates in north-western Europe and in 
the countries settled by Europeans, it does not seem probable that 
these countries will in the future be the source of much emigration. 
On the other hand, the countries of southern and south-eastern Europe, 
with higher birth rates, are more likely to enter a period of expansion, 
especially as the industrial revolution develops among them. Japan 
has already had such a period of expansion. China and India may 
also experience an era of expansion later. 

These peoples who will probably be expanding may want to migrate 
to lands held by the English, the Dutch and the French. In the past 
such immigration has been accompanied by fire and the sword. Per¬ 
haps it may be so in the future, for the international control of migra¬ 
tion between countries is not easily achieved.^ A state is sovereign 
only within its own boundaries. Rivalries are keen and race prejudice 
is strong. Australia is not likely to open its doors to immigration from 
Japan, despite the fact that Australia has much space and Japan little. 
International strife would seem to be indicated by such a situation. 
There is a possibility, of course, that in the future markedly decreasing 
birth rates may become characteristic of countries outside western 
Europe and North America. If this is so, a ruthless redistribution of 
population may be forestalled, for the pressure for expansion would 
be relieved. 

Population Distribution Within the United States 
Shifts in Population Distribution 

The distribution of population within a state may be considered 
fi'om two standpoints ; in terms of type of local community and in 
terms of larger regions. 

The Diminishing Rural Population, Only one-quarter of the popula¬ 
tion now lives on farms. At the time of the formation of the 
republic, the proportion that lived on farms was much larger, though 
the exact ratio is not known. 

The reasons for this diminishing rural proportion of the population 
is the increasing efficiency of agricultural production. A farmer 
produces more to-day because he uses better tools and machines, and 
also because he has a greater scientific knowledge of fertilisers and of 
plant and animal breeding- “ The average American farmer,” states 
O. E. Baker,* “ after allowing for the services of the hired labourer, 
in addition to feeding three other persons in his family, now provides 
food and fibres for fifteen people living in American cities or elsewhere 
than on farms and one more person living in foreign countries, a total 

^ Warren S. Thompson, Danger Spots in World PoptdatUm (New York, 1929.) 

' Quoted from a letter to the authors, May 25, 1939. 
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TABLE 20 


The Rural Population of England and Wales expressed as 
A Percentage of the Total Population, 1851-1951 ♦ 


Date. 

1851 

1881 

1891 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1939 

1951 


Rural Population. 

• 49 - 8 % 

• 33 - 3 % 

. 280% 

• 21-9% 

• 207% 

. 200% 

■ i7-6%t 

• « 9 - 3 %t 


* From S. V. Pearson, The Growth and Distribution of Population (London, 1935), 
209, and Preliminary Report, Census, 1951. 

t Administrative changes decreased rural areas from 638 in 1931 to 479 in 1939. 


of twenty in all.” “ In olden days ”, Heniy Wallace, former U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, said, “ it required nine farm families to feed 
themselves and have enough left over to feed one city family.” This 
increasing efficiency of farming may be counteracted somewhat by the 
withdrawal of chemical elements from the soil by harvested plants, yet 
the increased use of machinery and scientific discovery will probably 
mean that in the future one farmer may be able to feed many more city 
dwellers than he feeds to-day. Hence an even smaller proportion of 
farmers is to be expected. This trend may be viewed with regret by 
those who admire farming as a way of life rather than as a way of 
making money, and by those who see rural life as a good training 
place for character and the virtues. 

These remarks clearly show the redistribution of the population 
away from the rural communities, but they do not indicate how little 
city life there was in 1790. At that time only 3 per cent of the Ameri¬ 
can population lived in places of over 8,000 inhabitants, and it was 
not until 1820 that there was a city of 100,000 population in the 
United States. We all know that cities existed in those days : New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston ; but it is often not realised how small they 
were and what a meagre percentage of the population lived in cities. 
Large cities only became prevalent after the Civil War. Now almost 
a third of the population (30 per cent) lives in cities of over 100,000 
population. Of the 3,464 urban places, there are five with over a 
million inhabitants. 

Village Population. The proportion of the American population 
living in villages, however, has not changed much in the last half- 
century, though the general opinion probably is that the villages are 
decreasing. The villages seem to have been passed by without much 
attention. Our domestic problems appear to be largely those of farm 
or city. Yet 25 million, or almost a fifth of the population, live in 
hamlets, villages and small towns with less than 2,500 inhabitants. 
Perhaps one reason why little is heard of these villages is.that their 
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inhabitants may have made a fairly good adjustment to Ufe, more so 
than the farmer or the city dweller. The villages have existed a long 
time, long enough for the working out of their problems in a more 
or less satisfactory manner. Yet it is not only the farm and the city 
that are changing. The village is also being affected by the comr 
munication inventions, the radio, telephone, motion picture ; and also 
by the transportation inventions, the bus and motor-car, which bring 
problems of adjustment. There are also industrial villages nowadays 
built round a factory, quite different from the earlier agricultmal 
type of village, which centres round the stores of merchants who trade 
with the surrounding farmers. The processes of change are bringing 
village problems too. 

Distribution of Population by Size of City, With one-quarter of the 
population on farms, and one-fifth in villages and small towns, there 
is over 50 per cent in large towns and cities. But not all of this half 
live in large cities, for there are cities of different sizes. 

The distribution of the population of the United States by size of 
community has been presented for early times and for the present, 
but the story is not quite complete. In recent years the population 
has been drawing closer to the big cities, and the big cities have been 
spilling over into adjacent territory. These people outside the city 
limits of the metropolis live largely in towns or cities strung out along 
railways and highways for many miles. The distribution of the 
population takes a form like a starfish, rather than a large circle. It 
is usually called, as we have seen, a metropolitan area. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the metropolitan area outside the political boundary lines of 
the metropolis are urban in many of their attitudes, even though some 
of them arc farmers or villagers. They go often to the city to trade, 
and many work within the metropolis. The large city is also frequented 
for recreation and education. Almost half of the population of the 
United States now lives within these metropolitan areas.^ 

The outstanding features of the distribution of population by size 
of community are, then, the small proportion of farmers, the large 
number in urban places and the concentration of population in 
metropolitan areas. The data presented are for the United States, 
but the forces that have distributed the population thus in the United 
States have determined similar patterns in the other modern countries 
of the world. 


SUMMARY. 

In the chapter on “ Human Ecology** it was shown that a combination 
of geographical apd cultural factors determines the distribution of popula¬ 
tion at any given time. In the present chapter this point has been made 
more explicit with reference to the modem situation. Modern civilisation 


^For London cf. Table x6. 
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rests on apiculture, which demands fertile soil, and also on manufacturing, 
whi(^ demands coal and iron ; hence, as would be expected, the densely 
setd^ areas of the world arc Europe, eastern North America, southern China, 
and India, where nature supplies the needed materials and where the level 
of culture is such as to permit their utilisation. 

It is noted that the remarkable development of culture known as the 
Industrial Revolution originated and flourished among Europeans. This 
priority in cultural development has had the effect of permitting an increase 
in the number of white persons to the point where they constitute a larger 
proportion of the world's population than do any other people. The popular 
belief in a rising tide of colour is seen to be based on fear and prejudice rather 
than on fact. Actually thcie has been a recession of colour. Europeans 
have increased most rapidly of all peoples in the last 300 years, and have 
also achieved the widest dispersion over the face of the earth. 

Changes in the distribution of population result from the operation of 
two principal factors, migration and the ratio of births to deaths. People 
migrate because of the attraction of the new region, or the repulsion of the 
old, or both. In the past, the most outstanding dispersal of population has 
been from Europe, but the present unfavourable reproduction rate in north¬ 
western Europe and in countries settled by Europeans suggests that this 
may not be the case in the future. Rather it is the nations of south-eastern 
Europe and the Orient, with a favourable true rate of increase, that may 
enter a period of expansion as the Industrial Revolution develops among 
them. While these differentials in the birth rate may have a significant 
effect in changing the relative strength of nations, as was shown to have been 
the case in the past, the spread of birth control may serve as a counteracting 
force. 

In the past the growth of population led to migration over great distances. 
But in due course the available lands were occupied, and with the develop¬ 
ment of great, powerful nations, limitations have now come to be plac^ 
on emigration and immigration. The result has been a curtailment of inter¬ 
national migration and an accentuation of mobility within the nation in 
quest of a higher standard of living. There has been a pronounced shift 
in population from farms to city and metiopolitan areas. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


People often feel that they can do something to make their com¬ 
munities grow, as, of course, they can. These efforts are directed 
towards attracting new residents. Migration thus becomes a proper 
subject of governmental policy. In contrast,(the growth of population 
by births and deaths is often viewed as a matter of nature, and not a 
proper subject for state population policy. Traditionally it has been 
felt that there is an inevitability about birth and death that is beyond 
the power of the state.} It is true now that thel^tate exerts powerful and 
successful efforts to prevent deaths, not as a population policylpbut in the 
interest of the individual.'j Nevertheless, states to-day consider the size 
of the population as a field in which the government may, or indeed 
must, exert an influence, whether for a bigger army or to keep out 
undesirables. (All modern states have a population policy of some 
kind or degree, which fact shows the need for fundarnental knowledge 
of the facts concerning the population of the state. 


The Increase in Population 

The population of the world has been growing rapidly in the past 
three hundred years. The estimates of the population growth of the 
world are given in Table 21. 


Year. 

1650 

1750 

1800 

1850 

1900 

1948 


TABLE 21 

World Population Growth ♦ 


Population 
(millions). 

545 

728 

906 

1,171 

1,608 

2,300 


* Adapted from A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population and United Nations, 
Statistical Office, Statistical Papers, Series A, No. 6, June, 1949. 


’ The world population has quadrupled in three hundred years and 
almost doubled in the past one hundred yearsJ Prior to 1650 little 
is known about the growth of population, but it is generally thought 
that the plough brought a larger population than hoe culture could 
support, while domesticated sheep and cattle increased the population 
over what it was when food gathering and hunting were the sources 
of food. In earlier stages of hunting, food was scarcer than in the 
later stages. 

Europe has grown faster in population than has the world as a 

\ 3^2 
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whole. Europe has five times as many people now as in 1650. The 
growth in Asia has been at the same rate as the world as a whole* 
Africa seems to have increased only about 50 per cent. 

The Pessimism of Malthus 

( if the world continues to grow as it has in the past three hundred 
years, in another three hundred years the population will be nearly 
8,500 million, and by 2500 there will be nearly 25,000 million. ^Malthus 
(1766-* 1834) viewed such a possibility of great growth of population 
as a tragedy. ’ 

Not all people arc optimistic about the growth of population. As 
the first major student of the question, Malthus was opposed to popula¬ 
tion growtl^ as it was then occurring. His objection was that popula¬ 
tion grew faster than the food supply. He claimed that if there were 
four children in the first generation, then in the second, if the same 
fertility rates prevailed, the four offspring would in turn have 16, and 
these 16 would be succeeded by 64, and so on. The population would* 
thus grow very fast. Even if the population were just doubling 
instead of quadrupling each generation, it would go forward very 
rapidly, as is seen by the geometric progression 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 
256, 512, 1,024, and so on. The total numbers increase very rapidly 
after the series has run a while, even though the rate factor remains the 
same. But food, he argued, increased in an arithmetical series, such as 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. By the term food Malthus really meant land on 
which to grow food. A food, such as corn, would increase like the 
population if the supply of land were imlimited. In England at the 
close of the eighteenth century when Malthus wrote, the food supply 
could be increased only by adding more land to the cultivated areas, 
and the amount of land was definitely limited. 

The situation he depicted was of a race between the supply of 
men and the supply of food. The number of men must inevitably 
outrun the food supply, no matter how big the handicap. For 
instance, a male and female rabbit were introduced into Australia 
in the nineteenth century. In a few years the whole continent,- with 
its great food supply, was overrun by rabbits. They became a pest. 
Similarly, according to Malthus, if the Pilgrim Fathers alone had come 
to the United States, and they had found an empty continent, their 
progeny would have eventually filled it. 

But winning the race between the supply of men and the supply of 
food really meant losing. If there are few eaters and much food, the' 
standard of living is high, but if there are many eaters and the food 
supply is relatively small, the standard of living is low. Thus Malthus 
saw mankind doomed to hunger. What if the Black |>eath killed off 
a third of England, and as a consequence wages and the standard of 
living rose? It was only a question of time before the breeding 
propensity of the people produced as many people in relation to the 
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food supply as existed before the plague. What if the standard of 
living in America is due to the scarcity of population ? \ Soon the 
population will be so large in relation to the food that poverty and 
misery will result. Such are the implications of the Malthusian theory. J 

Limitation of Malthusian Theory. Madthus’ observations were not 
sufficiently extensive. He was not familiar with the conditions of 
population in earlier times, before the agricultural era in which he 
lived, for the data on primitive peoples then existing were not good*^ 
Nor, of course, could he foresee the falling birth rate which came after 
his time. In i860 the average birth rate for nine countries of north¬ 
western Europe was 34-1 per thousand population. Seventy-five years 
later the birth rate had been cut in half.^ Of course, if the falling 
birth rate were carried far enough, it would quite nullify Malthus* 
idea that man must inevitably tend to increase in a geometric ratio. 
He allowed for the point in his logical analysis of the problem, but he 
did not fully appreciate what was going to happen. 'tThis falling birth 
rate is a phenomenon of culture, and is not a function of biology. 
Malthus’ doctrine was biological, and quite inadequate as an account 
of cultural factors in this situation. This one cultural trend of a falling 
birth rate has the potentiality of wiping away completely the doom to 
poverty Iwhich followed from his analysis. 

Malthus furthermore was not realistic in regard to what has 
happened to the supply of food. Science has discovered how to make 
more wheat, corn, fruits, vegetables and animals grow per acre. 
However, without the falling birth rate, the population would soon 
have outstripped the increase in food production made possible by 
science. 

Culture has also changed the conception of the standard of living. 
In the eighteenth century and earlier, the plane of living was judged a 
good deal by what it is in the animal world ; that is, by the amount 
of food there is to eat. But now many things other than food are 
needed, such as moving pictures or toothbrushes. The concept of the 
standard of living is something that conveys different meanings to 
different persons. As it is used here it carries no implications for 
happiness, the moral virtues, or health. A person with a high standard 
of living may be very unhappy. A high standard of living means a 
large income, whether monetary or otherwise, and is one where the 
volume and variety of consumption of articles are large. The average 
inhabitant of the United States or Great Britain consumes a larger 
amount of goods, including radios, motor-cars, tobacco, and so on, 
than does an average citizen of, say, Spain, who dwells in a region 
where farming is difficult and manufacturing not highly developed. 

; The Spaniard may get more spiritual values out of his standard of 
living than an American or Englishman, but he does not have 4 
; higher standard of living as the term is used here. Generally a test 
^ A. M. Garr-Saunders, op, cit., p. 64. 
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of a low Standard of living is the proportion of income that goes for 
food. In some Chinese towns, 75 per cent of the income of working 
people goes for food. Little is left for clothing, housing, house furnish¬ 
ing, medical and dental care, travel, education, recreation. In the 
United States about 35 or 40 per cent of the income of urban working 
families is spent for food. 


TABLE 22 

Family Budgets in Two Social Classes in Britain, 1947-48 ♦ 


Expenditure 

(Estimates) 
Urban Working 

Middle Class 

on. 

Class. 

Salaried Workers. 

Food .... 

• 265% 

240% 

Rent .... 

7-0% 

9-5% 

Fuel and Lighting 

5-5% 

6-5% 

Clothing 

. 80% 

'0-5% 

Drink and Tobacco 

20-5% 

160% 

Other items. 

• 32-5% 

33-5% 

Total . 

. 100-0% 

100-0% 

Average Weekly Income 

£8 los. od. 

£12 10s. od. 


* From Mark Abrams, “ British Standards of Living ” in Current Affairs^ No. 63, 
September i8, 1948. 

To-day, food consumed is alone not a good measure of income, 
as Malthus conceived it. Young boys and girls with low incomes will 
forgo a meal or so in order to go to the pictures, ^here are incentives 
to postpone marriage or to eat less in order to have this higher standard 
of living.' The production of goods, other than food, depends upon 
minerals, iron and coal ; hence the highest standard of living is found 
to-day where there are the highest technologies using mechanical 
power and metals. In this way the poverty and misery which the 
theories of Malthus foresliadowed are not quite as expected, though, 
of course, there are still poverty and suffering in the world^ 

Malthus also neglected the point that changes in culture may raise 
the standard of living. At various times in the past, changes have 
occurred which permitted a larger population, as well as a higher 
standard of living. When agriculture was invented and the farmer 
replaced the hunter and trapper, this result occurred. Agriculture 
supports a much larger population than docs hunting, and the plane of 
living is higher. The domestication of animals had the same effect. 
Changes in the superorganic modify the influence of population 
pressure on the food supply. ’ Malthus would have argued that even 
though farming yields more food than hunting, still the breeding 
habits of man mean that population pressure must inevitably overtake 
these advances of cultural invention. But culture also changes the 
breeding habits of mankind, so that population does not grow in a 
geometric ratio./ 

Malthus’ theory rests essentially on biological and geographical 
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factors which are being nullified by cultural factors. But Malthus did 
dramatise the population problem as has never been done before or 
since. While h;s theory is not working out quite as he expected, 
nevertheless there remains the question of the effect of population size 
on the standard of living. This question is ever in the background 
of all discussions of the growth of population. 

The Standard of Living and Population 

The standard of living is a function of four variables, not just two 
(food and population), as Malthus said. That is to say, the plane of 
living goes up or down according to the changes in four conditions : 
(i) natural resources, (2) invention, (3) social organisation and (4) 
population. 

Natural Resources, 4 The effect of a diminution of natural resources 
is to lower the standard of living. Those countries that have poor 
land, no coal and few minerals have not much possibility of getting a 
large share of the good things of life. Similarly, the countries that 
are rich in resources have rich people! If the inhabitants of the United 
States use up all their oil, diminish their easily accessible coal and iron 
supplies, let the fertile soil of the sloping hillsides wash away, and allow 
the dust bowl to become a desert, the standard of living will be lowered. 
Pne of the reasons why England has a higher standard of living than 
l^orway is because she has more abundant natural resources. 

Invention, The effect of invention is also to raise the standard of 
living, as was done by the bow and arrow, the hoe, the plough, the 
steam engine, and the dynamo. The plane of living is higher in 
America now than before the discovery of America by the Norsemen, 
because the whites have more inventions than the red men had. 
China’s plane of living will be higher when it has a better technology. 
The utilisation of natural resources is not independent of the state of 
inventions. Waterfalls were of no use to the American Indians, but they 
add greatly to the wealth of the present inhabitants of the United States. 

One of the most optimistic signs of a better material future is the 
continued growth in the number of inventions in chemistry, electrical 
goods, communication, transportation, and other fields which will add 
to the prosperity of the country. If inventions were lost the material 
conditions of life would be lowered. But few inventions are ever lost, 
except when they are replaced by more efficient ones. 

Social Organisation, The standard of living is further increased by a 
highly efficient social organisation. Division of labour, more trade, 
a good money and credit system, efficient labourers, all tend to increase 
production, which means more goods to distribute among the people. 
On the other hand a social organisation highly disorganised by war 
tends to lower living conditions. War sometimes means a bar to trade, 
currency fluctuations, bad credit, and disarranged production!) For 
these and other reasonsj^urope was slow to recover after the World 
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War of 1914 to igiS.^^kevolutions ako disorganise production.^ It^: 
is argued by some that a monopolistic organisation of industry is leas / 
productive than a competitive one.) 

There is some discussion as to whether the economic system is less 
or more productive when it is closely related to government. It may 
be argued that the planning made possible by governmental control 
increases the efficiency of production. Controversy also exists as to the 
relative efficiency of Communism as seen in Russia, of National 
Socialism as found in Germany^ of the co-operative systems of Scandi¬ 
navia, and of the free enterprise system of the United States and Great 
Britain. These questions need not be gone into here, but they 
illustrate how variations in the economic organisation affect the 
standard of living. The status of the social organisation is tied up 
with the industrial inventions, just as truly as the industrial inventions 
are related to the factor of natural resources. * For instance/an efficient 
social organisation of ^ stateVuth a largo territory likekhat of the 
United States Would not be possible without the inventions which, 
make an adequ^e transportation and communication system possible. 
Variations in the type of economic organisation produce variations 
in productivity and in the distribution of wealth, and therefore affect 
the standard of living. 

Population, On the whole, a small population means a higher 
standard of living than a large one, as Malttos said. In the southern 
states of. the United States the farm population is much more dense 
than in the north ceji^at states. There ^rc 14 afcfes^of cultivated 
land per ruraF inhabitant in the South, and 40 acres per rural in-"^ 
habitant in the west-north central states. In the South the standard '' 
of living is lower, as would be expected. If the total value of the crops 
in the South is divided by the total farm population there is $170 a 
year per rural inhabitant. The corresponding value for the north 
central states is $270. India and China and Japan are densely settled 
and have a low standard of living. The newer countries are less 
densely settled, as evidenced by the United States, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, and these countries have the highest standards of 
living to be found anywhere in the world to-day. 

\Though a large population usually means a lower standard of 
living than does a small one, such is not always the casc.V It is possible 
for a country to be too sparsely inhabited, as was true of North America 
through much of its history, and have a lower standard of living than 
it would have had with a larger population. For the standard of 
living is also a function of the social organisation and there have to 
be enough people to support railroads, schools, and to make a market 
for the cattle and wheat which the abundant acres yield.) Jn general, 
however, it seems that most areas of the world have passed the point 
where an increasing population means a higher standard of living. 
Europe, Asia, and the United States arc already settled.) 
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I The relation of popxilation to standard of living is not simple. 
Fmther qualifications are necessary. -^Though in general a small popula¬ 
tion would seem to have a higher standard of living than a large one, 
other factors being held constant, it does not necessarily follow that the 
process of changing from a large population to a small one will be 
accompanied by a rising standard of living. If Sweden’s population 
should fall from six million to five, as is predicted, it is possible that 
during the process the influence of the decrease may be towards lower¬ 
ing the standard of living, although once the change has been made, 
the standard of living may be higher for the smaller population, | This 
point will be discussed further in the latter part of the chapter. 

Interrelationship of All Four Factors. It is seen, then, that the standard 
of living is not a matter solely of the relation between population and 
food supply, but is the result of at least four factors. These must be 
taken into consideration in examining any population situation. Thus 
Italy, a rather densely populated area, had before the war a rising 
standard of living in the face of a growing population. The reason 
was that Italy has many new technologies to utilise and perhaps had 
a social organisation that increased its efficiency. ' If there had not 
been the adoption and use of many new inventions, and if there had 
been no improvement in the economic organisation, the standard of 
living would probably have been lowered as the population increased. 
In China, it is not quite conclusive to attribute the low standard of 
, living solely to the large population. \ Compared with Europe and 
America, the level of life in China is low because the Chinese dp not 
have as advanced a technology. . Japan’s standard of life was raised 
before the war despite the rapid increase in the size of her population 
by an improvement in her social organisation and by the adoption 
of new inventions. 

This analysis shows that there arc other factors that have to do with 
poverty and plenty besides population and the fruition of the earth. 
Any attempt to appraise the influence of population must consider also 
the natural resources, the state of the industrial arts and the efficiency 
of the economic organisation. A change in one of these factors may 
counteract the influence of another. The next step in our discussion 
concerns the birth rate, the only source of population increase for the 
world as a whole. 


Causes of Population Change 
The Decreasing Birth Rate 

I For a hundred and fifty years the birth rate of Iceland was about 
1 35 per thousand population* Iceland is mentioned because its birth 
/ records go back to 1750 and because its population was stationary until 
1900, though there were fluctuations Sum year to year. The birth 
rate of the United States and of w^tem Europe to-day is about half 
that for Iceland ; Iceland’s figure is probably about the same as the 
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birth rate in western Europe a hundred years ago. How the birth 
rate has fallen in different countries of the world is shown in Fig. 15. 

( The decline is hardly due in any significant degree to biological 
change in fecundity of the peoples concerned, though there may have 
been some slight variations due to the spread of disease or other factors} 
The postponement of marriage could only account for a small change 



Fig. 15.— The Downward Trend in the Birth Rates is World-wide. 

The movement began in France, but it is now falling more rapidly in some of 
the countries where the birth rate began to fall later. Germany, apparently through 
the efforts of the party in power, had an increase in its birth rate since 1933. Italy's 
birth rate continued to fall throughout the Fascist r^ime. Early figures from W. S, 
Thompson, Populatm Problems, p. 123 (New York, 1935). Kecent figures from 
Popular Index. 

in the birth rate, for the delay in marriage has not been great. In 
the United States, for instance, early marriages increased in number 
between 1890 and 1930, a period when the birth rate was falling.^ 
j of the of Contraception. J^The fall in the birth rate 

is due to the discovery of how to limit the me df the family^ and to 
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the spread of this knowledge.^ The discovery seems to have been made 
in France and to have spread to the surrounding regions. It spread 
first to the prosperous classes in the cities, who experienced the first 
decreases in birth rate. It has spread much more slowly to the poorer 
classes of the cities. The professional and business classes have lower 
birth rates than skilled labour classes, while the families of unskilled 
labourers have the highest birth rate of any class except the miners. 

TABLE 23 

Comparative Rates of Increase in Legitimate Births and Married 
Men under 55 assigned to each Occupational Group, England 
AND Wales, 1921-1939 ♦ 



Occupational Groups. 

Births. 

Married 

Males. 


1921-31. 

i 93 *- 39 - 

1921-3J* 

1 . 

All Professional and Administra- 





tive, and Clerks . 

Employers .... 

lOl 

118 

102 

11 . 

94 

97 

100 

III. 

Skilled Manual Workers. 

104 

111 

lOI 

IV. 

Semi-skilled Manual Workei-s . 

77 

86 

81 

V. 

Unskilled Labourers 

128 

95 

125 

VI. 

Textile Workers . . . j 

79 

82 

85 

VII. 

Miners . 

76 

72 

83 

VIII. 

Agricultural Labourers . 

97 

75 

83 

IX. 

Farmers 

84 

j 88 

81 

X. 

Shop Assistants and Personal 1 
Service . . . . i 

152 

no 

1 130 

XI. 

Police and all Armed Services, 
other ranks 

i 


1 

92 

All Occupations .... 

j 102 

! 170 

106 


* From Hopkins and Hajnal, “ Analysis of the Births in England and Wales 1939 
by Father’s Occupation” in Population Studies, December, 1947. 


The spread of the decreasing birth rate to the farms has been much 
later than to the cities. Thus in 1940 in the United States, 100 farm 
women under 45 years of age had had 445 children, while in the cities 
women of the same age had had only 291 children. | This greater 
incidence of the falling birth rate in the city than on the farms is 
shown in Table 32. 

The habit of limiting the size of the family spread from western 
Europe outwards. The movement soon reached the United States, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. In the countries of eastern 
Europe, such as Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Poland, 
the birth rate is still high. It is even higher in Egypt and China. In 
north-western Europe in 1938-47 the average birth rate was 17*4, in 
southern Europe it was 21*2, and in eastern Europe it was higher. 
In the Orient, in India, and Japan the average birth rate was 29. 

1 Calculated from The Statistical Abstract, 1943, pp. 53-55. 
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The spread of the knowledge of how to limit the size of families 
has been somewhat like the diffusion of the motor-car/ The motor¬ 
car was adopted by the well-to-do inhabitants of the cities first, 
then it spread to the farms, perhaps more rapidly than did the decline 
in the birth rate. Only a few of the unskilled labourers have motor¬ 
cars. Motor-cars are not so numerous in eastern Europe, while 
in the Orient they are even scarcer. The parallel should not be 
carried too far. /It is not cited to indicate any causal connection, 
but rather to show that any invention has a pattern of spread ; it 
is not diffused over the world instantaneously, but some classes and 

TABLE 24 

The Birth Rates in Certain Selected Populations, 1950 * 


(The number of live births per 

1,000 persons) 

Country. 


Birth rate. 

United Kingdom 

. 

l 6 -i 

German Federal Republic . 

i6-2 

Sweden 


i6*4 

Belgium 


• 1 8*5 

Norway 


• 19*3 

Italy . 


19*6 

Spain 


• 19-9 

France 


. 20*4 

Eire . 


. 210 

Netherlands 


. 22*7 

U.S.A. 


• 23-4 

Canada 


. 26-6 

Japan 


. 28-4 

Peru . 


• 303 

Chile. 


• 324 

Ceylon 


• 40-3 

Venezuela . 


• 43*1 

Mexico 


• 457 


* From Demographic Yearbook of the United Nations, 1951, pp. 158-63. 

countries adopt it first. In a similar manner the course of the spread 
of coffee driniking or the use of tobacco can be traced. There are, 
of course, peculiar features to the spread of any invention or discovery ; 
these features involve its cost, manufacture, localised oppositions, and 
the like. 

To the limitation of family size there is much opposition from 
various sources. Some religions are opposed, on moral principles, to 
limitation of the number of offspring. Other groups believe that 
children add much to the joy of living and bring cornfort and joy to 
old age, and hence are opposed to very small families. On the other 
hand, many people feel that children should be given a full education 
and the various opportunities of life and therefore fkvour some limita¬ 
tion of family size unless the children can be given the advantages 
which modern society offers. / ^ 
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Recent Rise in the Birth Rate, The birth l ate has been decreasing for 
a long period, but the unexpected has now happened : The birth rate 
has been rising since the middle ’thirties." Has a century-long trend, 
nearly universal in the western world, been reversed ? Are we to have 
a long period of increasing birth rate and hence an increasing popula¬ 
tion, with all that this means? 

We observe, in attempting to answer this question, that from 1933 
to 1941 we were coming out of the trough of a deep and long depres¬ 
sion. Then came the war with its stimulus to marriage and births, 
and the post-war years with an even greater stimulus. The birth rate 
follows the curve of business as does also the marriage rate. Since the 
l(Mig period of recovery in business and the influence of the war period 
will not be operative in the future, continuation of the rise in birth rate 
is not expected. 

But will the birth rate continue stationary at the present level or 
will it fall ? The figures show that the increase in births is largely 
due to first and second births, and little or not at all to later births. 
\The correlation is very high between first births and the marriage 
rate! P. K. Whelpton has shown for the U.S.A. that the depression 
beginning in 1929 produced, largely because of postponed marriages, 
a deficit of births below the number that would have resulted if there 
had been no depression.^ By 1940 this deficit in first births had been 
wiped out. The wartime rise in the crude birth rate, due in the main 
to an increase in marriages, meant an excess of births over the number 
in normal times.' Most of these births were first births. This increase 
in marriages and in the birth rate during the war and post war years 
was associated with marriages that occurred earlier than usual. A 
fall of first births is therefore certain to occur, and probably of second 
births also. 

Furthermore, we know that planned families are smaller than 
unplanned families. Unplanned families are still more numerous 
among adherents to certain religions, in low income groups, and on 
farms. Birth control and planned families are increasing among 
these rural and wage-earning groups, and planned families appear to 
be increasing among some religious groups that are antagonistic to the 
use of contraceptives. It seems very probable, therefore, that the 
birth rate will continue to decline, though perhaps less rapidly as the 
war and immediate post-war years recede. 

The Faluno Death Rate 

^ The population of an area may suffer loss in two ways : through 
death and through emigration. In Iceland a hundred and fifty years 

* P. K. Whelpton, ” Effect of Increased Birth Rate on Future Poptdatipn ”, tn 
American Journal of Public Health, April, 1945, and The Fertility of Successive Cohorts ef 
Women in the U,S,, paper read before the International Statisticid Institute, September, 
1947- 
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ago the deatih rate was around 35 per thousand population, thus 
equalling the birth rate and maintaining a stationary population; 
Probably the same situation held in Europe and America at that time^ 
But now the death rate in western Europe and in the United States 
is about a third of this figure. How the death rate has been falling 
is shown in Fig. 16 which gives the death rates by years for the different 
countries of the world. 



The falling death rate is due, in the main, to improved sanitation and medical 
care, though countries receiving immigrants have conditions more favourable to 
a low death rate than do those from which the immigrants come. Most people 
migrate during the early years of adulthood, when the death rate is low. Based 
on material from W. S. Tnompson, Population Problms, p. 174 (New York, 1935), 
and Statistical Tear-Book of the League of }(atvms3 1938-9, and Population Index^ Vol. 10, 
No. 3. 

Ivfant Mortality. The causes ofthe saving oflife arc several. First 
may be mentioned the saving of lives of infants. All peoples have 
probably had previously a very high infant death rate, perhaps more 
than a quarter of the infants dying during their first yearj' The 
countries for which fheit; arc good data suggest that in earlier times 
the infent deatih rate may have been as high as 250, or even higher. 
In the late nineteen^thiities in Austria, the infant death rate was 69. 
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In the eighteen-eighties it was 250. ' Infant mortality rates, of course, 
vary from country to country,- In Chile, with its large Red Indian 
p^:^ation, in 1941 the deaths of infanfs imdcr i year per 1,000 births 
were 200. In the United States in 1942 it was 40, while in New 
Zealand’s European population it has reached the low point of 29. 
Only about i in 35 babies dies in the first year in New Zealand, as 
compared with about i in 4 in earlier times. 

Deaths have been reduced at other ages also, though not so much 
^ in infancy. The conquest of contagious and infectious diseases 
( 4 uch as typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and yellow fever, has meant a great 
/saving in human life. The achievement in reducing deaths has been 
: due to the development of medical science with its vaccinations and 
( antitoxins and general medical knowledge. Sanitation shares with 
^medicine part of the honour of increasing the expectation of life. 

Death Rates at Various Ages. How mortality at various ages has 
declined is shown in Table 25. The British table shows a startling 
decline in mortality among infants during the last century. Only 
three in four baby boys reached the age of four one hundred years ago. 
Nowadays the same percentage of a generation has died at an age well 
above forty, as long as conditions remain normal. The American 


TABLE 25 

The Decline in Mortauty in England and Wales ♦ 



A generation was reduced after— 

Period. 

by 25%. 

by 50%. 

by 75 %- 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1838-54 . 

i 

325 y«- 

5 0 yrs. 

4433 yrs- 

4633 y«. 

68-17 yrs. 

70-08 yrs. 

1920-2 

4239 yra- 

48-81 yrs. 

65-13 yrs. 

69-25 yrs. 

75 83 yrs. 

1 

79*00 yrs. 


* Adapted from L. I. Dublin, Health and Wealth (New York, 1928), p. 329. 


table shows that 85 infants out of a thousand now live who would 
have died had they been bom at the beginning of the century. The 
lack of success of scientific medicine in attacking the degenerative 
diseases accounts for the fact that there has been little alteration at 
the higher ages. 

Age Distribution and Death Rates. Death is more likely to come in 
early childhood and after fifty years of age than at other times. The 
least hazardous time of life is late childhood, but relative security 
from death is also found in youth and early middle age. The hazards 
appear later. Since infancy and old age are the times in life when we 
are most likely to die, it follows that a community with many balnes 
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and elders will have a high crude death rate, as measured by the total 
deaths over the total population, merely because the age distribution 
favours death. Such is the case with some of the small villages, from 
which many youth have moved away, leaving a larger percentage of 
babies and old people. ! 

On the other hand, a rapidly growing city is likely to have a large 
proportion of young men and young women, for these are the people 
who are most ready to migrate. They arc more likely to be free and 
footloose then, and new industries arc more likely to employ yoimg 
people. Since a growing city has a large proportion of young persons, 
it will have a small proportion of children and old persons. A low 
death rate is favoured by such an age distribution, for most of the 
population arc at ages when there is little death. Thus a village 
decreasing in population tends to have a high death rate and a growing 
city a low one, irrespective of health conditions, merely because the 
one has many infants and old persons and the other has many young 
adults. The death rate might be exactly the same for each age group, 
the two places might be located side by side in the same locality and 
they might be equally healthy, yet the old village would have a higher 
death rate than the young city solely because of its unfavourable age 
distribution. Hence the comparison of crude death rates between 
communities is misleading. 

The Life Table 

The age composition of any community has been shown to be 
disturbed by migration. Usually immigration increases and emigra¬ 
tion decreases the proportion of young adults. In studying death 
rates, one way of eliminating this disturbing factor of a varying age 
composition is by constructing a life table. This is done by beginning 
with a definite number of babies born in a given year and computing, 
from the death rates by years of life existing for any given date, the 
number surviving each year thereafter until the last one has died, 
assuming that the conditions affecting the death rates do not change. 
There is thus no migration to consider. In this way the average 
length of life of the cohort of babies can be computed. The average 
length of life of babies born in England and Wales in 1938-39, com¬ 
puted in this way and assuming that conditions making for death 
remain constant, was 61 *8 for boys and 65*8 for girls. ^ The figures 
are sometimes called the expectancy of life at o. 

The Length of Life is Increasing. The expectancy of life in England 
and Wales has risen.' In 1841 it was 40*19 years for males; in 1891- 
1900, 44*13 ; in 1930-2, 58*74 for men and 62*9 for women ® and had 
risen to 66*39 years for men and 71*15 years for women in 1940-50.® 

' PEP, Pi^nUathn Polm in Great Britain (London, April, 1948), p. 43. The 
corre^ndii^ figure for all babies bom in the United States was 64‘25 years in 1941. 

•D. V. Glaitt, Pefiulaiitm Policies and Movements (London, 1940), pp.'i4ff. 

^ From Monthly Bulletin of SiaHsties, United Nations, March, 195a. 
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In Massachusetts it was 35 years at the end of the American War of 
Independence and had risen to 63 years in 1941. The expectancy of 
life for females has followed the same course, except that females live 
about 3 years longer. 

Will the expectancy of life in England, which was well over 60 in 
1939, increase to 70 years or longer ? Certainly the increase in the 
future will be slower than it has been in the past two or three decades. 
In the Middle Ages the expectancy of life in Breslau, in 1690, was 
33*5 years, according to the approximate computations of Halley.^ 
Tlie early life tables are crude, but they do give some indication of 
the conditions of life and death in earlier times. For still earlier 
years, about 2,000 years ago, there exist some data on the mummy 
cases of Roman Egypt. Karl Pearson worked over these more or less 
imperfect data, which did not give the age distribution, and calculated 
an expectation of life of between 25 and 30 years at birth.® For the 
ancient city of Rome, Macdonnell ® estimates an expectation of life, 
at birth, of only about 20 years. It must have been a very unhealthy 
place. In the provinces of Hispania and Lusitania the expectation 
of life was about 35 years. They seemed to be much healthier places 
than Rome itself. 

The Natural Increase in Population 

Both the birth rate and the death rate in the Western World have 
been decreasing, and the rate which decreased most determined the 
change in rate of growth of the population, not counting migration. 
In England and Wales, for instance, for the 25 years from 1890 to the 
First World War, though the birth rate declined 5*7 per thousand, the 
total population remained about the same. The natural increase (the 
difference between the birth rate and death rate) remained 11 or 12 
per thousand. The reason was, of course, that the death rate had also 
decreased by about the same amount. The early decrease of the birth 
rate was not accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the growth 
of the population. 

But in more recent decades the birth rate has fallen more rapidly 
than the death rate ; hence the natural increase is slowing up. ^ In 
England the birth rate fell by seven per thousand in the period 1920-22 
to 1930-32, whereas the death rate fell by no more than 0*5 per thou¬ 
sand in the corresponding period.^ Thus the inflow and outflow of 
population in England are changing so that population is growing 

^ Louis I. Dul^in and Alfred T. Lotka, Length of Lfe, p. 43. 

• Karl Pearson, “ On the Change in the Expectancy of Lile in Man during 
a Period circa 2,000 Years ”, Bimeffika, vd. i, p. 263, i90i-~2. 

• W. R. Macdonnell, ** On the Expectation of life in Ancient Rome, and in 
the Provinces of Hispania and Lusitania, and Africa ”, Biom^trika, vol. 9, p. 370, 
I 9 » 3 - 

• From D. V. Glass, Population Policies and Movements (London, 1940), p. 5, In 
the Uiuted States the corresponding figures for 1920-1 to 1940 were: birtn rate 
dropped by 8 per 1,000, death rate i per 1,000. 
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ess rapidly. However,/dtuing the war years and the immediate 
lOSt-war years the marriage rate and hence the birth rate rose greatly,' 
is shown in Table 26. It is quite probable that the birth rate will 


TABLE 26 

The Development op the Poptjlation of England and Wales 
1920-1949 ♦ 


Ycju. 

Total 

i Population. 

! 

Live 

Births, 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

Infant Mortality 
(Deaths under 

I year per 
1,000 lave 
Births). 

1920 

37.596.000 

957.78a 

379 > 9 B 2 

466,130 

80 

1940 

41,862,000 

590.120 

470,549 

581,537 

57 

1949 ■ 

43.785.000 

731.172 

375 > 04 i 

510,736 

32 


♦ From General Register Office, Matters of Life and Death, Appendix I, Table A 
(H.M.S.O., 1951)* 


continue to decrease after the disturbance of war is over, while it is 
almost certain that the death rate will rise. The death rate will not 
fall for the whole population because the people as a whole arc getting 
older and there will be more deaths, though the specific death rates 
for each* year of life, except a few older years, are likely to decrease. 

Table 2 7 gives a comparison of the age composition of the population 
in 1947 and what it is expected to be in the future. The death rate 
will rise then simply because the age distribution k changifegl On 
the other hand, the length of life will increase. If, however, the 
birth rate falls still further, then the outflow of population will be 
greater than the inflow, and the population will decrease. These 
conditions are not confined to north-western Europe, but are char¬ 
acteristic also of the United States. There the fall of the death rate 
is slackening much more than the birth rate. The trend in the death 
rate is due to the spread of scientific discoveries in medicine and 
sanitation, while the trend in the birth rate is due to the spread of 
scientific discoveries regarding the limitation of family size. 

Age Composition 

The trends of birth and death in the future are of great significance, 
especially for economic reasons, since they affect the standard of living 
and also the market for the sale of goods. Any accurate estimate, 
however, is complicated by what the age distribution of any state or 
community undes discussion may be. Hence it is desirable to examine 
further how communities vary by age. For instance, when 
Indiana, was chosen as the location for the steel plants of the Unimd 
States Steel Company, the town was soon made up largely of young 

H.S. * H 
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male workers between the ages of 20 and 40. Many of these had 
wives of about the same age, or soon married them. For a time 
there were few children and very few old persons. There were few 
deaths in Gary in its early days, because most of the population were 
at the ages when few die. Such a population of young adults not only 
has a low death rate, but it also has a high birth rate, since the crude 
birth rate is based on the total population. 

TABLE 27 

Age Distribution of the Population of Great Britain, 
1947-2047 * 

(Projected assuming family size constant at the same level as among the 
couples married 1927-38, marriage rates constant at “intermediate” level 
of 1942-47, mortality falling, and no net migration.) 



Proportion, per 1,000 of the total population, in each 



age-group 


Date 





0-14 

15-64 

Over 65 

>947 • 

214 

682 

104 

>977 • • • ! 

>94 

646 

160 

2007 . 

>91 

651 

>57 

2047 . 

> 9 > 

1 

638 

171 


♦ From Royal Commission on Population Report (London, June 1949). 


Stable Age Distribution, Gary, then, was a place that had a large 
natural increase, because its birth rate was high and its death rate 
low. But such a condition could not remain for long, for children 
would be born and the young adults would grow older. Eventually 
Gary, which began with young adults only, came to have a normal 
quota of young and old, and the excessive proportion of young adults 
diminished. If Gary had had no further influx of inhabitants and if 
migration away from Gary did not occur, eventually the age distribu¬ 
tion would not only become more normal, but also it would become 
stable, if the specific birth and death rates remained the same. The 
proportions of children, young adults, and elders would not change 
from decade to decade. A stable age distribution is one in which 
the proportions of the population in the different age groups remain 
the same. When Gary’s age distribution became more normal and 
nearer a stable age distribution, the birth rate ipso facto became lower 
and the death fate automatically was raised. This change would 
have been true even if the birth and death rates at each age group 
had remained the same. 

The True Rate of Increase, When the age distribution of a com¬ 
munity is stable, its natural increase, that is, the excess of births over 
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deaths (or vice versa), is called the true rate of increase. When 
calculated not as a yearly rate, but on the basis of the replacement 
within a generation, the figure is called the net reproduction rate. 
A rate of 100 means that the population will just replace itself within 
a generation. Gary had a high rate of growth, that is, a large natural 
increase, when it was young because the birth rate was large and the 
death rate was small. But its true rate of increase was much smaller. 
It was not necessary to wait until Gary’s age distribution became stable 
to determine this. The form its age distribution will take when it 
becomes stable can be computed in advance. Taking the population 
in one year, for instance 1900, the population for 1901 and its age 
distribution can be computed by adding the number of births (that 
will occur according to the birth rates by age of mother) and subtract¬ 
ing the number of deaths at each age (that will occur according to 
the death rates for each age period). From the age distribution of 
1901, the age distribution for 1902 can be computed. So also the age 
distribution for 1903 can be figured. No emigration or immigration 
is assumed to occur. Eventually after enough computations, the pro¬ 
portion of the population at each year of age has been found not 
to change from year to year, as would be expected from the 
reasoning in a preceding paragraph regarding the population of Gary, 
Indiana. 

Factors Changing Age Distribution. The age composition of a com¬ 
munity, becomes disturbed by reason of four influences : changes in 
immigration, emigration, births, and deaths. Monroe, Louisiana, 
was a city which increased by 100 per cent from 1920 to 1930, largely 
because of the immigration of young people. The rate of natural 
increase of Monroe would be higher than its net reproduction rate. 
On the other hand, the village of Troy, Pennsylvania, lost population 
to the extent of 30 per cent, between 1920 and 1930. It was the young 
adults who moved away. Hence its age distribution shows a very low 
percentage of young people. Its natural increase would be lower than 
its true rate of increase. 

The decreasing birth rate also changes the age distribution because, 
with fewer births, there is soon a smaller percentage of children and 
automatically a larger percentage of young adults. Such is the situa¬ 
tion when the birth rate first begins to fall. The countries of western 
Europe all have an unusually large proportion of young adults because 
of a decrease in the birth r^te.i 

The influence of changes in the death rate on the age composition 
has been the opposite of that occasioned by changes in the birth rate. 
The reduction in the death rate has been the greatest for infants, 
^cnce lives of infants are saved, which has the same effect as increasing 
the birth rate. > The drop in the birth rate has, however, been greater 
than the decrease in infant mortality. (Hence the influence of the 
falling birth rate has overshadowed that of the death rate. ^ 
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Net Reproduction Rates 

^Nearly all the countries with immigration and a recent increase in 
the use of birth control methods have a large proportion of young 
adults/ Often these are countries with a recent rapid spread of 
technology. Such an age distribution favours a high birth rate and 
a low death rate. 


TABLE 28 


Rates of Natural Increase and Net Reproduction Rates, 
FOR Various Countries, about 1940 ♦ 


Country. 


Rate of Natural 
Increase. 

Net Reproduction 
Rate. 

France 


• 4*9 

0*900 

Sweden 


. 3*6 

0*794 

England and Wales . 


. 0*3 

0*815 

Germany . 


• 7*3 

0*976 

Hungary . 


• 5*5 

1*000 

Italy .... 


. 9*8 

1*130 

Bulgaria 


. 8-8 

1*192 

Poland 


. 10*7 

1*114 

Portugal 


. 8*8 

1*290 

United States 


• 7*1 

1*024 

Canada 


. 117 

1*094 

Australia 


. 8-3 

1*004 

New Zealand (European only) 

. 12*9 

1*195 

Japan 

• 

12*8 

1*440 


♦ Data taken from Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1941-42, pp. 36-39, 

50-51 • 

ffet Reproduction Rates in Various Countries, In Table 27 are given 
the rates of natural increase and the net reproduction rates for 
various countries in 1940. It shows that if it were not for favour¬ 
able age distributions,''the countries of north-western ^urope would 
be losing population, migration not being considered. These facts, 
which are highly important for statesmen, would not be known if it 
were not for the invention of the measure of net reproduction ratesy 

Growth of Communities of Different Sizes 


^The world has seldom seen such a phenomenal growth record as 
that of the United States. It grew from 3,000,000 to 130,000,000 
in population in a hundred and fifty ycars|or at the rate of 0*027 
year. 'Most of the countries of Europe which grew rapidly during 
the nineteenth century required a hundred years to double^ which is 
a rate of 0*007 a year. These are not natural increases, merely rates 
of actual increase, for migration is included. under the rule 

of the Dutch, has also had a remarkable growthTit jp*ew from fgup 
toib ity million in a. century and a quarter, ^uch a growth in a little 
more than a hundi^ years means a rate of growth of 0*019 per year. 
Thc^jgowth of the United Sta^gs^ whiclj^t times was greater than 
^ Warren S. Thompson, PopukUm PfihGmppTli^ 
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appreciably^i^ Between 1930 and 
1940 the rate of growth has been o»oo6 per year* 

Rural and Urban Growth 

" There is a good deal of interest in jxow the different communities 
have been growing in very recent decades. The belief is current that 
the big cities are too big, not only for comfort and the enjoyment of 
life, but also for economic reasons/^ Hence it is argued that the big 
cities will grow less rapidly during the next few decades than will the 
cities of smaller size./ 

"‘^he small cities which grew the fastest are those near a large cit^ 
The preference as to a place to live seems to be in favour of the small 
places located near big cities. ^This preference may be due to the 
economic advantages accruing to factories so located^ or it may be due 
to the pleasantness of life for those who work in cities and live outside. 

Net Reproduction Rates for Communities of Different Sizes 

The growth of the various types of communities in the United States 
during the past hundred years reveals a story of optimism fulfilled. 
There was a continent to be filled fertile lands were waiting to be 
tilled. Great cities were to be built, bringing prosperity to region after 
region. But an examination of the data shows that the rate of growth 
of all types of communities is slackening. 

The net reproduction rates for communities of different sizes show 
that the urban places are not reproducing themselves. In fact, in 
the United States 100 urban female babies will leave behind them when 
they die only 73 female babies, if conditions of birth, marriage and 
death remain as they were in 1935-40.^ This means thatdn a genera¬ 
tion (twenty-eight years) the population would decline about 27 per 
cent.® 

' On the other hand, in the rural farm population 100 female babies 
will be replaced by 166, and in villages and hamlets by 115. These 
net reproduction rates say little about what the actual rates of growth 
are. In fact, the cities have been growing faster than the farms. But 
their growth has been due, not to the birth rate, but to migration 
from farms and villages. The farms and villages are the producers 
of population ; the cities arc the consumers. The net reproduction 
rates are lower for the larger cities. Towns from 2,500 to 25,000 had 
in 1930 a net reproduction rate of 94.* Places from 25,000 to 50,000 
population had a net reproduction rate of 89, for cities from 50,000 
to 100,000 it was 83, and for places over 100,000 it was 73. Cities of 
over 100,000, in which nearly a third of the population live, have a 

^SixieetUk Census: Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910. 

,*For die Endisb position, cf. Table 39. 

® Bapaxd D.lCarpinos, “ The Differential True Rates iff Growdi of the White 
in the timted States and their Probable Effects on the General Growth 
Anmkm Jpunud voL 44, p. dSx» September, 1938. 
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natural decrease of over 25 per cent in a generation. Actually, how¬ 
ever, cities of this size are growing very rapidly, owing to migration. 

In 1935-40 cities of over 250,000 in population had an average 
net reproduction rate of 67. 

Degreasing Growth of Population 

Slowing Up of Population Growth in the United States 

The invention of the steam engine stimulated population growth, 
as did the invention of the hoe and the domestication of cattle in 
bygone eras. But now the impetus given to population growth by 


TABLE 29 

The Population of England and Wales, 1811-1951 * 


1811 

1821 . . . 

1831 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 (mid-year estimate) 

1951 


10,164,256 

12,000,236 

13^896,797 

15,914,148 

17,927,660 

20,066,224 

22,712,266 

25»974439 

29,002,525 

32,527,843 

36,070,492 

37,886,699 

39,952,377 

41,748,000 

43»877>ooo 


♦ From The Statesman's Tear Book, 1951, and Monthly Digest of Statistics, December, 
* 95 *- 


the Industrial Revolution seems to be slackening, or is being counter¬ 
acted. The evidence is quite clear in the case of north-western Europe 
and the United States, for these countries will very soon have decreas¬ 
ing populations unless heroic measures are taken to stimulate 
population growth. The dissipation of the impetus to population 
increase given by the use of mechanical power may be due to the 
spread of the knowledge regarding family limitation. The power age 
is spreading to China, India, and Russia. Will it increase the popula¬ 
tion, or will this impetus be counteracted ? These are important 
questions, though their answers are not known as yet. 

Estimates of the probable population in the next half-century have 
been made. If the populations do decrease it will be a reversal 
of a historical process that has been in operation for centuries. In 
Great Britain and the United States, in particular, the tradition has 
been one of population expansion. Ea^h decade has brought reports 
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of greater and still greater increases. The tempo of business and 
economic life has been set by the rate of expansion. This fact has 
been particularly true of the big cities, which seem to have sprung 
up and flourished almost overnight. The cities may continue to 
grow, of course, by migration, even though the population for the 
nation decreases. But the force decreasing the population for the 
nation will be felt by the cities too. 



In each case future marriage-rates are assumed to be intermediate in effect 
between the marriage-rates of men and women in 1942-47, mortality-rates arc 
assumed to decline from 1947 to 1977 at approximately the same rates as over the 
last 50 years, and net migration is assumed to be nil. J’rom Royal Commission on 
Population Report (London, June 1949). 

Attitudes towards Degreasing Population 

The news of a probable decreasing population will not be good 
news to most of the population. The nationalists who want national 
power and glory accompanied by military strength as measured by 
man-power will be displeased. Also many of those who have goods 
to sell will fear a diminishing market, which will occur unless wages 
and salaries are raised commensurately with the rate of population 
decrease. The sellers and manufacturers are an important class with 
an influential voice in the decision of problems of state. The real 
estate owners who have been accustomed to increases in rents due to 
the pressure of population on land, will also look with disfavour on 
population decreases. Those who rent houses and land, though, 
may acquire them at lower costs than they could if the population 
were much larger. In short, the possibility of a decrease in popula¬ 
tion is likely to arouse quite generally a dissatisfaction with the 
trend. 
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Efforts to combat Population Decrease. For this reason it seems prob¬ 
able that efforts will be made to stop the decrease. This may be done 
by allowing immigration or by raising the birth rate. For the present 
the hostility towards further immigration, especially when there is 
much unemployment, is strong. But the situation may change. 
What is done may turn on the quality of the population that is allowed 
to enter. As to raising the birth rate, the most usual method of attack 
is for the state to pay a bonus for each birth, as was done in some cases 
in Germany. Money was lent to a couple contemplating marriage 
and a reduction in the debt was made for each birth. | Another 
method is to have wages paid according to the size of the family of 
the employee .4 This method was tried in France. In the United 
States, ihc income-tax rate on a bachelor, or a childless married couple, 
is larger than that for a married man with children to support. In 
Britain, too, income-tax relief is granted to married couples, and in 
addition allowance is given for each dependent child. Mothers may 
be treated with unusual consideration, as in Sweden. Such national 
policies may be instituted, but the economic assistance will probably 
have to be considerable to reverse the birth rate trend, which up to 
the present has shown little or no tendency to change. One im¬ 
portant difficulty has been that most such efforts to raise the birth 
rate cost the taxpayers money. 

But whether effective or not, it seems extremely probable that a 
ytsfry great effort will be made to keep the population from decreasing, 
and indeed also to increase it. Leaders and articles will be written 
in an effort to have more children produced. Oratory in the legisla¬ 
ting may be expected. It would be much easier to get more 
population by immigration than by increasing the birth rate, judging 
from the experience of France, where both methods have been tried. 
It is also quite possible that the lo crgase the birth rate may 

not be very effective and that inmn^|ation will not be permitted if 
there is unemployment^ In any case there is enough probability that 
the population will decease in the future to justify some discussion 
of its social effects. The slowing up of the rate of growth which is 
already occurring has some resemblance to an actual decrease in 
population.^ 


Economic Effects of a Decreasing Population 
] The effects of a decreasing population may be discussed, but not 
with great precision, because in modern times there have been few 
states that have experienced a decrease of population. There arc 
many towns and cities that have lost population, but the effects have 
not ^en adequately studied. The apparent effects may be due to a 
lade of economic opportunity as well as to a population change. Since 
a decline in business is, in the citi^, accompanied by a loss of popula¬ 
tion, it is not easy to disentangle the two. 
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Effect on Business Optimism. I One possible effect of a decrease in. 
population is a diminution of optimism. ’ Certainly the expansion of 
population has been accompanied by an almost unbounded faith. 
Thus in decades prior to the last one, the buoyancy and optimism of 
the new and growing western parts of the United States have been 
much commented upon by historians ^ and felt by those who lived in 
that region. If a man owns real estate in a city that is doubling its 
population every ten years, why should he not feel optimistic, for his 
land will go up in value with no effort on his part. Noticeable is the 
relative case with which bankruptcy or the failure of a business enter¬ 
prise is taken in a rapidly growing section. It is merely an opportunity 
to start in something better which wiU succeed. By contrast, bank¬ 
ruptcy in a state with a stationary population, like that of France, 
is a tragedy of considerable magnitude. Thil opimmm leads to a 
certain daring and willingness to experiment. At least the western 
part of the United States is a region where many social experiments 
arc tried. 

Cities that have decreasing populations have a diminishing tax 
base, for total land values are falling as is also the total personal 
property. Provision for new parks, new schools or other governmental 
ventures is not so likely to be possible. A declining city is not one into 
which a business enterprise looking for profits in the local market is 
likely to move. 

In- these observations, the change in population is the result of 
economic forces, and it may be the economic condition, rather than the 
declining population, that accounts for the lack of optimism. But the 
quantity of population and business conditions arc quite inextricably 
bound up, as will be seen in the paragraphs which follow. 

Possible Depressing Influence upon Business. In the increase of the 
population of cities, the cause is generally migration. If, however, 
in the future the population should decrease because of a falling birth 
rate, rather than a disappearance of business opportunity, would a 
recession of optimism occur ? If the low birth rate forces a decrease 
in population, the business man will see it as a loss of customers. If 
he is losing customers, the occasion is not auspicious for making profits. 
If he does not produce as much because there are fewer customers, 
he will not purchase as much material. Furthermore, he may not 
need as much labour. If less labour is used there may be a following 
period of unemployment, and possibly lowered wa^es. ,^ Such a succes¬ 
sion of steps might well occur ff the decrease of population were rapid.' 
But any decrease in population on account of the birth rate is likely 
to be rather slow. It might be rapid enough to affect industries whose 
goods arc consumed by infants and small children, as for instance, 
milk. I Before the population changes, if it docs, it must first become 
stationary and before that there be a slackening of the rate of 
firyee, Th Ammcan Cmummumiltk (New York, ed. 1917), Chap. oxxi. 
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growth. . Hence entrepreneurs will have time to prepare for the future 
conditions of population. They may thus avert crises and disasters, 
but it may still not be a situation that will generate any great amount 
of optimism regarding profits.. 

That unemployment will result is not certain. It would appear, 
if the population were decreasing, that there would be fewer workers 
and hence no unemployment. But when the population decreases 
through the birth rate, the loss in numbers is first in babies and young 
children, and not in wage earners. Relatively there are more 
labourers, and fewer customers. 

It should be observed at this point that the discussion concerns the 
change in the quantity of the population, not the quantity itself. A 
business enterprise may prosper just as well with a small population 
as with a larger one. But it may have great difficulty in adjusting to 
a population as it becomes smaller, just as it found it easy to adjust 
to an expanding population. 

Relative Effects on Goods with Elastic and Inelastic Demands. The 
discussion has so far concerned economic activity in general. The 
situation will be different in different businesses. Some producers 
make a product which everyone must have and the consumption of 
which does not vary much with a single individual. ^ Salt is such a 
commodity, in so far as its use in industry is not considered. Everyone 
cats salt, and the daily consumption per person does not vary much. 
The demand for salt is said to be inelastic. The demand for many 
agricultural foodstuffs is relatively inelastic. A decreasing population 
is to be feared especially by the producers of inelastic goods. 

On the other hand, the consumption of fur coats is highly elastic, 
as is going to the cinema. Manufactured luxury goods are of this type. 
Producers of goods with elastic demands are accustomed to having the 
volume of consumption of their goods fluctuate widely with the busi¬ 
ness variations from prosperity to depression. For the producers of 
this type of goods, mere number is no measure of purchasing power. 
^For those who sell goods with an elastic demand, if the population 
decreases 10 per cent but income rises 20 per cent, the net effect is 
the same as if the number of consumers had increased without an 
increase in per capita income. If the total income of consumers can 
be raised, even though the number decreases, the depressing influence 
of such a diminution may be offset. Thus the sellers of goods for which 
there is an elastic demand may not suffer very much from a smaller 
quantity of population, if the total income can be raised. pThe sellers 
of inelastic necessities would not be helped much by such an 
eventuality. 

The conclusion, then, on the possible effect of a "decreasing popula¬ 
tion on business is that it will make difficulties. But tb^re are ways 
of dealing with the problem, *One such method is to offset the 
pojpulation movement by attempts to raise the total income and hence 
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the total purchasing power. The question of how to raise the total 
income cannot be considered here. But a much higher income is a 
possibility, especially as a result of a greater number of inventions. 

Social Effects of a Slowing-up of Population Growth 

War. Passing from the economic effects of a decrease in popula- 
tion, the question occurs as to what effect it may have on war. /The 
question naturally arises because many nations claim that they are 
driven to conquer new territories in order to find room for their ever- 
increasing populations. If this be true, then one cause of war may 
be removed. If it is not true, but merely a rationalisation, then an 
excuse for warlike manceuvres is removed. The situation is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the populations will not be decreasing at the 
same rate in all nations. It looks as though the population of Germany 
and the states to the north-west might be decreasing, while Russia’s 
may be increasing. Such differentials may be an incentive to warlike 
aggression on the part of the nations with increasing populations. 
There are other factors in war than population, however, such as 
munitions and credit, but the changing rate of population growth will 
not be without effect upon policies of war. 

Age Distribution. The slowing up of population growth in the 
United States and Britain will be accomplished by an unequal reduc¬ 
tion of age groups. The young will become a smaller and smaller 
proportion of the population because the reduction of growth is by 
the birth rate, rather than by migration. America has been called a 
young nation, and its people were young. At the time of the War 
between the States half the population was under 20 years of age. 
Youth is thought of as the age of optimism and daring., The larger 
percentage of youth was thus a factor in producing the buoyant spirit 
of the time. By 1980, only one-quarter to one-fifth (21-26 per cent) 
of the population will be under 20 years. ^ The spirit of youth will 
not be so much in evidence. By that time also only i in 20 persons 
will be a child under five years of age'^ 

The Scarcity of Children. Many interesting consequences are likely 
to flow from the scarcity of children. They will probably be very 
much appreciated. Consideration will be given them in building play 
space, guarding them from traffic, in providing nurseries for them in 
department stores. They will be much admired as actors on the 
screen. There will be fewer to educate. In 1850, in America, 100 of 
the working population, men and women, 20 to 65 years of age, had 
112 children under 20 years of age to support and educate. But by 
1980 estimates show that 100 adults of working age will have only 
44 youths under 20 to educate. They should, therefore, be able to 
give them a better education.\ 

^Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems^ 1942, p. 288. 

• For future age composition of England and Wales, cf, T^blc 27. 
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The Increase of Elders. The changing growth of the population not 
only means a reduction of youth, but also an increase of elders. The 
increase is quite impressive, for the proportion of old people over 65 
years of age in 1980 will be two and a half times that in 1940. This 
increase in the percentage of old people will emphasise the note of 
conservatism in American life, for elders are generally more cautious 
than the young. They have done their experimenting, had their 
adventure, and |i‘erhaps burned their fingers in the process. Over 
one-half the voters will probably be over 45 years of age by 1980. 
^Perhaps the chances of a radical political party will be less because 
of the increased age*, 

j it would also seem that pressure for increased old age pensions 
uld be stronger in the future. The question of support of old people 
will definitely be raised by the nature of the slackening growth of the 
population. But since there will be fewer children to support, the 
effort may be more readily transferred to the old people, provided the 
elders have surviving children^ 

The question will also be raised as to whether industry may not 
retain workers on the pay roll into the later years. At present, the 
assembly line is said to lend itself to speeding up work too fast for old 
workers, and there are many industries where more efficient work is 
done by men under 50 years of age. Still, it is possible that some types 
of jobs may be found for elders. These remarks pertain to men ; but 
women over 45 will be one-half the elders, and new jobs for women in 
these age groups are almost unknown. Doubtless many other pro¬ 
blems will be presented by the changing growth and composition of the 
population. Indeed, fluctuations in the nature of population are likely 
to affect almost every phase of social life. 


SUMMART * 

This chapter has been concerned with the significance of population 
changes for social welfare. Mai thus 150 years ago pointed out the danger 
of growth of population exceeding that of the food supply, with the result of 
a lowering of the standard of living, and, possibly, of misery. But Malthus 
did not reckon with the dynamic factor of invention. Contraception has 
produced a falling birth rate, easing the population pressure, and science 
applied to agrievdture has increased the food supply. Yet Malthus did 
dramatise the important principle that the standard of living is determined 
by the relation of the size of the population to its resources. 

The invention of contraception, which has made possible a falling birth 
rate in the principal countries of the world, was diffused first among the 
prosperous classes and the urban population, and is only gradually being 
diffused among the poor and the rural element. Further diffusion is 
expected, however, and a continuing fall in the birth rate for some time 
to come. 

The death rate is fitlling too, owing principally to the saving of lives of 
infants. The expectation of life has risen to al^ut double what it was 
150 years ago. Owing to the decrease in deaths, the earlier decrease in 
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birth rate was not accompanied by a corresponding decrease in population* 
But in more recent decades the birth rate has dedined more rapidly than 
the death rate, hence the natural increase of population b slowing up. 
Indeed, in the United States and Britain the death rate will increase because 
of the changing composition of the population, the proportion of older per¬ 
sons becoming greater. Owing to the large proportion of young adults in the 
United States the population has been increasing, but if the age dbtribution 
were stable, the true rate of population change would mean a loss. The 
true rate of increase is thus a more accurate guide to population trends than 
is the rate of natural increase. The former indicates that the population of 
the United States and Britain will decrease by 1980 imless new measures are 
undertaken to counteract the trend. 

On the whole, a nation is likely to view a declining population with grave 
concern. This is partly a matter of national pride in large numbers, which 
are also associated with military strength. A declining population probably 
portends a generally declining market, especially for inelastic goods. The 
question b raised as to whether for clastic goods it may be possible to offset 
the factor of a contracting market by increasing the purchasing power of the 
smaller population. 

As the age composition of our nation changes, the young will constitute 
a smaller, and the elders a larger, proportion of the population, A pro¬ 
nounced shift in social interests and outlook b indicated. We may antici¬ 
pate, for instance, increased expenditures for the needs of adults, as for 
old-age pensions and adult education, and the spread of conservatbm. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITIES 

A person rarely, if ever, exists alone. He is linked in many 
different ways to a group. In infancy the most important group 
is the family. In later life the community becomes very important 
because it includes in a given area nearly all the groups of which he is a 
member, including his family. 

It is not surprising, then, that a person tends to resemble, in 
a sense, the community in which he lives. John and Paul are brothers. 
John remains in the village in which they were brought up, living 
a healthful life as a village tradesman. Paul goes to the city and 
becomes a sophisticated urbanite, familiar with the underground, 
night clubs, museums, and the opera. Most boys and girls to-day, 
especially in a rapidly changing society, move from one community 
to another during their lifetime. At one time such was not the case, 
the majority of the people living in one community all their lives. 
Indeed, banishment from the community was a form of punishment, 
and a very severe one it was considered. The choice of a community 
in which to live is important because a person seldom rises much above 
the level of his community. 

Rural-Urban Differences 

The most widely differing communities to-day are the rural and 
the urban. That the differences are great is shown by the fact that 
when a city resident goes to live on a farm, without previously having 
had such an experience, as is done sometimes in a depression, he finds 
it difficult for a long time. When a country boy goes to the city, he 
does not always make good. The task of adjustment is so difficult 
that many go down in the process. In fact, the farm boy usually 
does not dare to move to the big city directly from the farm.^ His 
first step is the village or small community. 

Urban-rural differences were not always outstanding. But now, 
under the influence of steam power, villages have grown into cities, 
while the farming communities have changed less rapidly. The exist¬ 
ing differences between city and country will, however, not always 
remain as now. The farming communities are changing rapidly, for 
they are linked more closely to other places by the communication 
and transportation inventions. The cities in turn are being spread 
out into congeries of great metropolitan communities. 


‘Jane Moore, Ci^ward Migration; Sivedish Data (Chicago, 1939)- 
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Varieties of Rural Communities 

In presenting the comparisons of rural and urban communities, 
it is noted that there are several kinds of each. In the United States 
farmers generally live in a farmhouse located on the land they cultivate. 
Hence the farming community is scattered over a large area and is 
sometimes referred to as the “ open country ” in contrast to the village. 
This mode of life differs from that in many parts of Europe, where 
the homes of the farmers are clustered in a village from which they 
go out to their lands, which often lie in narrow strips some distance 
away. As might be expected, this difference in ecological pattern is 
accompanied by significant differences in social organisation. Euro¬ 
pean formers, for example, are reputed to be more sociable, while 
American farmers are said to be more individualistic, though there 
may be other factors making for such a difference. European villages 
of farming people are more co-operative than American rural groups in 
their ill-defined neighbourhoods. Their greater solidarity is basic to the 
greater influence which European farmers exert on European society.^ 

Farming communities are by no means all alike. There is the 
large plantation, suggestive of pre-Civil-War days in the United States, 
with a great house of, say, forty rooms, around which are enough 
cabins to house hundreds of workers. There is the large corporation 
farm of to-day, with machines to cultivate its broad acres. Many 
fruit farmers live in towns and even in cities, since they have no 
animals to care for. The dairy farmer is quite specialised. His plant 
is sometimes much like a factory. In contrast is the self-sufficient 
farmer, found often in the mountains, who buys little with money and 
maintains his low standard of living by the produce of his farm and 
homestead. The market gardener is often located near the city and 
not always on large acreage. Then there is the part-time farmer, 
who perhaps works part of the year in a factory at a near-by town. 
In the United States many farmers live in hamlets and villages ; some 
even in large towns and cities. Indeed, the small village has some 
characteristics that are rural, owing to the fact that many of the residents 
were reared on farms, and some village inhabitants practise farming, 
while the daily contact through trade is with farmers. 

The farming communities are developing new characteristics under 
the impetus of technological changes. These are discussed more fully 
in the paragraphs that follow. Two, however, may be mentioned here. 
One is the development of a class of itinerant farm labourers. These 
are proportionately most numerous on the Pacific coast, where they 
follow the crops as they ripen on the large farms, from early berries 
in the South to Canadian wheat in the North. The migratory workers 
are fofiftd increasingly in the South and South-West, working on the 

' W. A. Terpenning, “ Village versus Open Country Rural Neighbourhoods **, 
American Journal of Sociology^ vol. 36, p. 270, September, 1930. 
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market, berry, and fruit farms. They usually live in camps. Many 
are unmarried, and for those that arc married, life is not conducive 
to the rearing and educating of children. They arc also jobless part 
of the year. 

Another rural development is the paved highway, which tends to 
attract houses, dwellings or sales places. These houses are not in 
villages, but are simply scattered along the highway. Sometimes the 
farmers sell produce at stalls, as well as various products of hahd 
manufacture such as weaving, baskets, and chairs. 

The urban communities are also highly diversified. Their diversifi¬ 
cation will be discussed later in this chapter, but in the comparisons 
which follow, places over 2,500 are meant when the word urban is 
used unless otherwise indicated. A village of 2,000 is small as com¬ 
pared to the metropolis of 500,000. But in earlier economies of 
hunting and hoe agriculture a place of 2,000 inhabitants would have 
been considered a large town, and might well have been referred to 
as a city. Despite the rural traits of the village, many of the char¬ 
acteristics of the population, such as birth rate and size of family, 
resemble the city more than the farming communities. The village 
is not halfway between farm and city in the traits that have been 
measured statistically ; it is nearer the city in its characteristics.^ In 
the comparisons that follow, the contrast is between the farm, rather 
than farm and village, and the city. 

Economic Organisation 

A basic difference between the farming community and the city 
is that the home in the country is a place of production, a sort of rural 
factory where all kinds of food products, animal and plant, are grown. 
The farmer, his wife, and children do a variety of jobs in making their 
living. In the city the main source of income is some specialised task 
outside jhe home, and little productive work is done at home. The 
former produces much that he and his family consume, while the city 
man produces little or nothing that he uses. He buys goods with 
money paid him or members of his family for making something for 
others to use. 

These observations are well known, but their consequences are 
often not recognised. Most farmers, for instance, employ either no 
labour, or no labour force of any great size. The members of the 
farmer’s family are the workers in his household-factory. This 
dependence of a farmer upon his family for labour has led, as in China, 
to the clustering on the large farms of prosperous farmers of various 
relatives, brothers, sisters, sons, wives and children, and daughters’ 
husbands and children. In this way a large farmer gets a lab9/ir force. 

The early economic organisation of rural life of the household 

^ William F, Ogbum, The Social Characteristics of Cities (Chicago, 1937). 
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economy type had little use for money. W^ges were sddom paid, 
for the members of the family were the labour force. Items of daily 
consumption were raised on the farm, hence no money was needed. 
In early times most of the things the farmer bought and sold were ex« 
changed on the barter system. He borrowed no money and paid no 
interest. There was little division of labour, except between men and 
women. What one man did, all men could do. The same was true 
for women. 

This economic organisation has changed a good deal. Farmers 
specialise more in a money crop, such as cotton, berries, or grain. 
The sale of this crop gives them money with which to buy the various 
articles they need. American farmers now sell about 85 per cent of 
what they produce.^ A factory in the city goes through the same 
process of producing one type of goods which brings in the money to 
buy a living for the owners. Farmers to-day, then, have a division of 
labour, use more money, hire more labour, buy more raw materials, 
and market through the commercial and transportation system. Some 
farms represent an economic organisation much like that of a factory. 
Such, for instance, is the fruit farmer who has orange groves. On the 
other hand, there are many farms today on which the farm products 
used by the household are the major source of income. The actual 
economic organisation of farms to-day has some of the characteristics 
of the old household economy and some of the features of modem 
city industry. 

The Family 

As a result of this economic organisation of farming, family life 
in the city and on the farm shows marked differences. Where there 
is considerable subsistence farming, women have many household 
duties such as cooking, sewing, gardening, gathering food, churning, 
making butter, feeding chickens, making brooms, and preparing home 
remedies. For these services farm women are not paid money, as are 
city women who work outside the home. Furthermore, the only 
employment women can obtain in the open country is as house 
servants. Hence farm women are dependent for a living on marriage 
or other family support. The family is a very important institution 
for all women, but particularly so for rural women. There is a larger 
percentage of married women on the farms than in the cities, especially 
during the later ages of life when the experienced woman worker is 
of value. Marriage is also a help economically to the man on a farm, 
unless he is hired out as a farm labourer. Thus in the United States 
in 1940 the number married on the farms per 1,000 population over 
15 years of age was 620, whereas in large cities with the same age 
distribution the number is 557. There is about ii per cent more 

JJ U,S, Census, igM, Agriculture, ** Value of Farm Products by Colour and Tenure 
of Farm Operator p, 29. 
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marriage on American farms than in the big cities. For women it is 
21 per cent and for men 3 per cent more. 

Since there is little employment on farms for the unmarried women, 
the single and widowed females tend to migrate to the city where there 
is a variety of employment. In the cities, then, there is a larger number 
of widowed and single women. In the United States in 1940, among 
a thousand farm women over 15 years of age, 331 were single or 
widowed, while in all urban places the number was 398. 

The Ratio of the Sexes 

The proportion of men to women is lower in cities than on farms. 
This proportion is called the sex ratio. In 1931 the sex ratio for 
England and Wales was 1,017 females to 1,000 males in rural districts, 
1,107 females to 1,000 males in urban districts and 1,140 females to 
1,000 males in Greater London.^ Moreover, as the farms are mecha¬ 
nised they become larger and employ labour, somewhat as is done in 
factories. The farms employ individuals for particular jobs and do 
not care for them the year round. There is thus created a rural 
proletariat, chiefly of males, which may follow the crops, fruits and 
berries as they ripen. 

Size of Family 

Families are larger on farms than in cities. The farm families are 
larger because there are more children. Possibly the principal reason 
for this is that children are economically valuable at an earlier age on 
the farm than in the city. In the latter there are child labour laws and 
the money cost of rearing children is greater. Large families are 
very rare in the metropolis ; only 130 out of 1,000 have three or more 
children living at home. On the farms the number is 305, more than 
twice as many. There are also more families intact on the farms. 
In fact, the broken families are almost twice as numerous in the 
big city ; 207-132. The farms, then, represent a more effective family 
organisation. 

This situation may change, of course. In some regions where the 
household economy is so strong that there is little development of wages, 
the size of a farm is restricted by the size of the family. In early 
Europe, sons with their wives remained at home and other relatives 
joined the group to make a large family. Thus a larger acreage could 
be cultivated. Sometimes there was a lord of the manor who got a 
larger labour force by affording his workers protection. To-day, 
however, with tractors and harvesting machines a small labour force 
can cultivate a large tract of land. Although farming communities 
have in the past favoured large families generally, it does not seem to 

^ A. M. Carr-Saundcrs and D. C. Jones, A Survey of the Social Structure of England 
and Wales (2nd edition) (London, 1937), p. 4. In the United States there were 
1007 males to 100 females, but in urban areas 95*5 males to 100 females, in 1940, 
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TABLE 30 

Estimated Proportional Distribution of Various-sized Families in 
Two Predominantly Urban and Two Predominantly 
Rural Regions, 1937 * 


Regions. 

Percentage of all Families consisting of the following 
number of Persons— 

I. 

2 . 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6 or 7 . 

8 or 
more. 

A. Urban 

London and S.-E. 
Counties 

9-0% 

24 - 4 % 

24 - 7 % 

i8-8% 

«I-2% 

9-2% 

27 % 

West Midlands 

5-3% 

21-7% 

25 - 2 % 

20-2% 

12-8% 

"• 3 % 

3-5% 

B. Rural 

Eastern Counties 

7-6% 

24-8% 

25 -'% 

i8-8% 

11-2% 

9-5% 

30 % 

Northern Rural 
Belt . 

6-7% 

2J-3% 

24 - 4 % 

I 1 

>9-5% 

1 

12-5% 

11-9% 

37% 


♦ From M. Abrams (ed.), The Home Market (London, 1944), pp. 54 ff. 


be especially the case in France, nor may it be so in the future in the 
United States. 

Social Services 

As has been indicated, the farming community consists cither of 
scattered houses in the neighbourhood of a village or city, or of houses 
located close together in a village, the farmers going out to work in the 
small fields some distance away. In either case, the number of houses 
other than dwellings is small, especially if there still exists a fairly well 
developed household economy. This fact means that the community 
docs not have many specialised stores, manufacturing establishments, 
or different kinds of buildings for various purposes. It is obvious that 
such small rural areas do not have specialisations that enable each 
community to have a theatre or, let us say, a shop for Oriental rugs. 
Such lacks raise no particular problem. But there is a serious social 
problem in other cases, such as the absence of libraries, high schools, 
hospitals, which furnish needed social services to the people. Recrea¬ 
tional facilities are also limited in these farming communities. The 
proportion of physicians to the population is much smaller than in 
cities. 

One cause of these differences between rural and urban communi¬ 
ties is the disparity in income. The cities have a greater per capita 
wealth than the farming communities. The millionaires are found in 
the cities. The average per capita income in 1940 for the farm popula¬ 
tion of the United States was only $179, a fourth of what it was for the 
non-farm population,^ The higher incomes in cities are accompanied 

* U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics^ 194s? (Washington, 194a). 
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by higher living costs and additional expenditures that do not have to 
be incurred on farms, but the range in prices and living costs is not 
as great as the range of incomes between farms and cities. There arc, 
of course, wealthy farmers and wealthy farming sections, just as there 
are rich urbanites and prosperous urban areas. The comparisons 
are for the averages. 

Social Changes in Rural-urban Differences 

The characteristics of rural life in America and Europe to-day as 
compared with those of cities may be seen from the point of view of 
social change. The cities are more recent. A century and a half 
ago a very large majority of the people of all countries lived in farming 
communities. At this time the larger and wealthier farms, represented 
by the estates of the nobility and the gentry, enjoyed a greater prestige 
than did the households in most of the cities of the time. The cities 
were based upon the handicrafts, and were without the benefits of 
sanitation and paving. But the cities grew up on the basis of mass 
production using steam and electric power. The technical progress was 
less rapid on farms, though science in agriculture made great strides. 

Naturally, there are now to be found in the farming communities 
a larger number of surviving customs, that is, those that characterised 
previous centuries, than are found in cities with their new ways of life. 
Thus family status means more in the rural communities where the 
family renders a larger number and variety of services. Also in some 
areas the administration of justice is still handled by the family ; this is 
true for disputes arising between families as well as within families. 
An instance is the feud, which is beyond the reach of the courts. 
Similarly there is in general a fuller representation of the religious and 
moral views of earlier centuries on farms than in cities, though the rural 
church has been adopted by cities without a great deal of change. 

The distinctions which have been drawn between communities of 
farmers and those of urbanites were more true in the early nineteenth 
century than they are at the present time. The chief reason for this 
change is to be found in the remarkable developments in technology. 
In some of the mountainous regions of the southern Appalachians 
where transportation facilities are not good, the conditions of farming 
are now much like what they were in the eighteenth century when the 
American colonies were still part of the British Empire. For instance, 
in 1930 in Knott County, Kentucky, 75 per cent of the farms made 
soap, 33 per cent made brooms, 82 per cent repaired shoes, 30 per cent 
did dyeing, 95 per cent made lard, and 90 per cent made sausage.^ 
American farms have since become less self-sufficient and some are 
like factories specialising in certain products such as wheat, cotton, 
milk, fruit, tobacco, poultry, cattle, or market garden produce. In 

^ United States Department of Agriculture, Economic and Social Problems and 
Condiiums qf the Southern Appalachians^ p. 149. 
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spite of this» in the United States in I939> 32 per cent of the farms 
are rated as subsistence farms. 

The Industrial Revolution—that is> the application of extensive 
mechanical sources of power to production—took place first in the 
handicrafts. This revolution did not occur in agriculture, for steam 
engines requiring special tracks (as in the case of the railroads) were too 
big to move about on the small farms. Farming, besides, had the 
advantage of the power from horses and oxen. Furthermore, the 
manufacture of food crops was accomplished by nature through the 
automatic application of sunshine and rain to the good earth. But 
now gasoline and electricity arc being used in connection with farm 
machinery, and the industrial revolution is occurring in farming. The 
effects of the Industrial Revolution on agriculture will resemble some¬ 
what the effects of the Industrial Revolution on the handicrafts. For 
instance, the corporation has made its appearance in farming, especially 
as insurance companies and other incorporated mortgage holders have 
taken over large bankrupt farming enterprises. The country thus 
tends to become more like the city. 

In addition, modern phases of culture, originating in the city, arc 
diffused over the land, so that many distinctions are obliterated and the 
life of the entire population comes to be more nearly uniform. Such 
things as the wireless, telegraph, newspaper and good roads, are 
instruments of equalisation. The farmer who reads the metropolitan 
daily, who takes frequent trips to town in his car, who has a telephone 
and an electric refrigerator on his place, and who sees the same motion 
pictures that the city man sees hardly belongs to the old “ hayseed ” 
variety. The changes wrought in the farmer by these agencies of 
culture diffusion are real, even though they may come slowly. The 
currents of city influence reach the village first and the open country 
later. 

The differences between country people and city people are gradu¬ 
ally being lessened. Interesting corroboration of this fact is provided 
by the study of the answers which country and city children gave to 
a series of questions which could be answered either in country or city 
style. Such questions were included as : What are bulbs for ? What 
is the first thing you would do in case of fire ? Where do you get the 
milk you drink? The city children gave city answers more con¬ 
sistently than the rural children gave country answers.^ This result 
suggests that although these country children still had a rural mind-set, 
they showed unmistakable signs of city influence. The same observa¬ 
tion holds for adults. “The great fact about farm people’’, writes 
Galpin,* “ is the shift in their thinking and behaving.” They are, he 

^ J. M. Shales, “ A Study of Mind-Set in Rural and City School Children ”, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 21, p. 264, 1930. 

• C. J. Galpin, ” Rural Life ”, American Journal Sociology, vol. 35, pp. 1010-16, 
May, 1930. 
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believes, losing their old faith in the “ finality of hard work and a good 
crop and, like the city populations, are seeking a new faith in the 
doctrines of practical social humanism. 

The City as a New Environment 
The Urban Environment 

The material conditions of a modern city are different from those 
of any other environment that man has ever lived in. As tree dwellers, 
man’s ancestors lived without a roof. Later, man dwelt in caves ; 
dug himself a hole in the ground and put a covering over it; or set up 
a lean-to which provided some shelter. Fire he has had for a long 
time, but at first it was probably more effective in cooking and lighting 
than in heating the atmosphere around him. Clothing he has also 
known how to make for tens of thousands of years. But even when he 
had houses, man spent much time out of doors. Without glass or 
chimneys, and with only poor artificial light, the attractions of the 
indoors were not as great as now. Besides, the occupations which 
kept the family busy were outdoor activities. With stoves and lamp 
chimneys, houses came to be used more and more during the evening 
hours for activities other than sleeping. 

Great as were these environmental changes over those of the hunt¬ 
ing era, the city extended these tendencies to such a degree as to create 
an artificial climate all the year round. The houses are tall and crowded 
close together, so that the sky is less visible, while the dust and smoke 
reduce the effectiveness of the sunlight.^ Much transportation in 
cities, vertical as well as horizontal, is underground or in houses. 
There is very little physical production to-day, except for farming and 
allied pursuits, that does not take place indoors. Labour-saving 
machines are reducing the physical exertion that was once so arduous 
in digging, lifting, cutting, and transporting. The sedentary occupa¬ 
tions are increasing rapidly. The control of temperatures indoors 
during hot summer months and in hot climates makes the life indoors 
still more attractive. Surely the environment of the modern city is 
very different from what man’s surroundings were for hundreds of 
thousands of years. It would be odd if so strange and new an environ¬ 
ment did not have effects upon man’s physiological and psychological 
behaviour. 

There is another characteristic of city life that is utterly new to 
human experience : living in close contact with such large numbers. 
About the city there is a density and overcrowding that profoundly 
modifies group life. This aspect of cities was very impressive to a 
Stone Age Indian discovered in the wilds of California in 1915, and 

^ For example, in Chicago, “ in the winter months no ultra-violet ray of physiological 
value reaches the people. . . . Even in the summer Chicago may be seen from an 
aeroplane to lie umer a vast cloud of gr^ smoke.” W. C. Allee and W, E. Caiy, 
Sh^U We Mpv?} tp tjip Poultry ? ” Simtifa yqI 36, pp. 3si9-3o, 1933, 
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brought to San Francisco by the anthropologists of the University of 
California. Having hunted with stone weapons as part of a small 
group, he was in terror of the large city crowds. These impressed 
him more than the steam locomotive or the aeroplane, which he 
regarded merely as other miracles of the white man. 

Indices of Urban Maladjustment 

Death Rate. Large aggregations of human beings living close 
together increase greatly the danger of contagious and infectious dis¬ 
eases. The toll of life taken by epidemics in cities, such as the Black 
Death in London or the yellow fever in New Orleans, has been 
estimated as perhaps a third of the total population. There are those 
who believe that whole cities in the remote past were made uninhabit¬ 
able because of deadly plagues. The reasons for the destruction of 
cities in the past are not clearly known, but various factors were probably 
responsible, including war and a reduction in the water supply. On 
the other hand, Eskimo hunters before the coming of the white man 
were free from influenza and are now generally so in the far north, 
except when the air pilots land. Their visits are often followed by a 
wave of bad colds. 

Modern medicine has remarkably decreased the hazards of life 
in cities, as has also sanitary engineering, which has eliminated mud 
and muck, covered the sewers, and sterilised drinking water. How¬ 
ever, the public health activities in cities have not been achieved 
without considerable cost. But even with all this cost, urban dwellers 
still do not live as long as do rural natives. Calculations of the 
expectation of life of males at the age of twenty showed that in certain 
typical rural communities it varied between 47 and 48 whereas in 
typical urban communities it was between 38 and 42 

Anonymity and the Crime Rate. The large numbers living together 
in cities mean anonymity, a condition that is comparatively rare in 
bands and small communities. In the latter, intimate primary group 
relationships prevail.^^ The percentage of the population in a metro¬ 
polis unknown to any one citizen is very large, but in a small village 
it may be zero. For instance, in a study ® of a mining town of 1,500 
persons in the Rocky^Mountain area, it was found that the average 
adult had a speaking acquaintance with about one-fourth of the people 
in town, and knew by sight, name, or reputation approximately ninc- 
tenths of all the grown-ups. In a large city, different families living 
in the same tenement house may not be known to each other. 

^ The urban communities chosen were the cities of Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, the rural were East Suffolk, Lincolnshire (Holland division), Wilt¬ 
shire, and Oxfordshire. S. V. Pearson, The Growth and Distribution of Popidation 
(London, 1935), P* 206. 

* Sec Chapter IX for a discussion of the distinction between primary and 
secondary contacts. 

*AlbCTt Blumenthal, Snmll-Town p. 124. 
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These differences are significant. For instance, it is not easy in 
a small place for one person to steal from another, for he would have 
difficulty in using the stolen goods. The actions of an individual arc 
more likely to be observed, and gossip acts as a substitute for the 
police. On the contrary the conditions of city life are such as to favour 
stealing, which comprises from 90 to 95 per cent of the crimes com¬ 
mitted. This is the reason why it is said that crime is an urban 
phenomenon. Rape and fighting and murder arc crimes occurring 
in farming communities at rates probably not very greatly different 
from those in cities. The data on criminal offences in farming com- 
munides have not been collected, but Table 31 shows how crimes 
diminish as the community becomes smaller. 


TABLE 31 

Offences Known to the Pouce per 100,000 Population in 1938, 
Accordino to Size of City and Type of Crime (United States) * 


Offence. 

Over 

250,000. 

100,000- 

250,000. 

50,000- 

100,000. 

25,000- 

50,000 

10,000- 

25,000. 

Under 

10,000. 

Murder 

5-6 

7-2 

5 *B 

3-6 

3-7 

4*3 

Manslaughter 

6-3 

4-6 

3-4 

2*6 

1-7 

2*9 

Rape .... 

lO'O 

6‘5 

6*6 

6*6 

6*6 

7*9 

Robbery . 

80-5 

55*0 

52-4 

34*0 

30*0 

27*0 

Assault 

4 S -5 

54*6 

57-2 

33*7 

31*0 

24*9 

Burglary . 

374-1 

4 ^ 5*5 

356*0 

326*8 

254*8 

224*2 

Larceny . 

927-9 

980*0 

932*2 

865*6 

696*9 

480* I 

Motor-car theft . 

233-7 

213*2 

183*8 

168*8 

121*5 

87-3 


* Taken from Uniform Crime Reports, Federal Bureau of Investigation (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1939), vol. ix (4), p. 129. 


The Inadequate Urban Birth Rate, There are many other indices of 
urban maladjustment. One has to do with breeding. It is often said 
about zoological gardens that wild animals do not breed well in 
captivity. City life may not place the cave man within us in captivity, 
but it does appear that man does not breed as well in cities as in the 
rural districts.^ At the present time in the United States the city 
people do not have enough children to replace the elders when they 
die. It has been computed that in the large cities 100 infants will be 
replaced by only about 73 infants, should conditions affecting birth 
and death remain as they are now, whereas on the farms 100 babies 
will leave behind them 156 infants.® The population of the cities 
would dwindle and slowly die off if it were not replaced by migrants 
from the farms. To be sure, the situation regarding repr^uction is 
dynamic, and soon the birth rate may fall low on the farms as they 

^ Taken from Our Cities, National Resources Committee, p. 11, Fig. 21. 

* U.S. Bureau of the Census, StaHs^eal Abstract qf the United States, 1943, P* 5 ^* 
Data for 1933-40. 
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TABLE 32 

Gross Reproduction Rates for Population Agoreoates in 
England and Wales, 1911 and 1931 ^ 



X911. 

1931- 

Percentage 

Drop. 

Rural Districts. 

1*490 

1*030 

30*9 

County Boroughs .... 

1-461 

0*959 

350 

Urban Districts .... 

1*443 

0*929 

35-6 

Administrative County of London 

1-332 

0*805 

39-6 

England and Wales (whole) 

1*442 

0*930 

35-5 


♦ From Enid Charles and Pearl Moshinsky, “ DiiTerential Fertility in England 
and Wales **, in L. Hogben (ed.)» Political Arithmetic (London, 1938), p. 125. 


become mechanised. Indeed, the question may be raised as to 
whether man in modern civilisation, rural or urban, will breed 
sufficiently to maintain the population. An indication of the position 
in England and Wales, where the minimum gross reproduction rate 
to maintain unity was 1*152 for thccountries as a whole in 1930-2,^ 
can be found in Table 32. 

In the cities of the United States there are about 551 young 
persons (under 20 years of age) to every 1000 middle-aged adults (20 to 
55 years of age). On the farms there are 995. The city is an environ¬ 
ment for the adult, and is a consumer rather than a producer of human 
resources. The costs of this supply of productive labour to the cities 
is borne by the inhabitants of the farms and small communities. In 
the United States these places present to the cities every year hundreds 
of millions of dollars invested in the migrants as payment for their 
education and rearing. ^ 

The city as it exists to-day is a place for adults rather than for 
children. The structure of houses and the planning of the streets 
are for the convenience of adults. It is exceedingly difficult to rear 
a healthy normal child in a modem city flat the year round. Summer 
camps—and week-end winter ones too—are social inventions designed 
to bring city children the advantages of mral life. 

Suicide and Insanity Rates, The impersonality of city life has 
additional consequences as well. The fact that it is easy to be lonely 
in a large city and not in a small town is of psychological significance. 
The closer identification with the group in a small place, though lessen¬ 
ing freedom of action, may lead to a more normal life for many 
individuals, especially for those who have been conditioned in early 
years to live in a close small group. However this may be, another 
index of man’s difficulty in adjusting to city life is the high suicide rate 


(ed.^ 


Glass, ** Changes in Fertility in England and Wales 
^*hP^l^d Arithmetic (London, 1938}, p. 168. 

^ See Chapter XV. 


in L. Hogben 
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to be found there. 1 Not as large a proportion of individuals take their 
own lives in rural communities, the suicide rate being about a third 
less in the rural areas than in the cities. 

A more widespread phenomenon is insanity. The number of 
patients in hospitals for mental disorders is greater than that in all 
other hospitals combined. This type of maladjustment is found about 
twice as frequently in cities as in rural districts. To be sure, 
hospitalisation is more likely to occur in the case of the urban dweller, 
since it is more difficult to care for an insane person in a city home 
than it is on the farm. Despite such an influence, the U.S. Army 
medical examiners of the young men drafted in 1917 for the First World 
War rejected many more boys from cities than from rural regions 
because of mental disorders.^ These were young men who had not 
been committed to a hospital for the insane, though they perhaps 
should have been. Of all the mental diseases, hysteria was the only 
one more prevalent in rural than in urban districts. 

It may still be argued that the city selects in its immigrants a type 
that is more likely to go insane, and that it is not the city environment 
that causes the insanity. The same point may be made regarding 
suicides. The persons likely to commit suicide may be the type that 
migrate to the city, and hence the strains of city life may be no more 
responsible than the strains of rural life in causing men to kill them¬ 
selves. It is difficult to secure evidence one way or the other regarding 
this theory. 

Favourable Urban Environment 

While the data reviewed above indicate urban maladjustment, 
there is also evidence of the attractiveness of cities, their intellectual 
stimulation, their economic opportunities, their hospitality for artistic 
expression. It is clear that “ the great city, with its ‘ bright lights 
its emporiums of novelties and bargains, its palaces of amusement, 
its underworld of vice and crime, its risk of life and property from 
accident, robbery, and homicide, has become the region of the most 
intense degree of adventure, and danger and excitement and thrill 
Most of the advantages, however, are of a cultural nature, and throw 
little light on biological adjustment. 

It must be remembered that man’s experience with cities is very 
brief. In the United States it is not much more than a century, 
which is a mere flick in time compared to the aeons man has lived in 
other types of environment. Certainly the large cities of America 
and Europe are much improved places in which to live as compared, 
say, with mediaeval cities. For so short an experience, the collectivist 
type of city government has been remarkably successful, for instance, 

^National Resources Committee, Our Cities, p. 12. 

•Albert G. Love and Charles B. Davenport, Defects Faund in Drafted Men 
(Washington, 1920), pp. 351-2. 

• E. W. Burgess, The City (Chicago, 1925), p. 58. 
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TABLE 33 

Mortality in Urban and Rural Areas ♦ 


Country. 

> 

General Death Rate per 
1,000 Inhabitants 
(1930-6). 

Infant Mortality per 1,000 
Live Births (around 1936). 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural, i 

Netherlands 

8-4 

9*4 

38 

44 

Switzerland 

10-8 

12*2 

40 

49 

Denmark . 

11-4 

10*4 

65 

74 

England and Wales . 

12-0 

11*9 

60 

53 

Germany . 

I 2 I 

! ”-5 

64 ; 

68 

Belgium 

12*9 

[ >30 

72 j 

i 83 

Francef 

13-9 1 

1 

17*2 ! 

72 1 

69 


♦ From P. Lamartine Yates, Food Production in Western Europe (London, 1940), 


t As “ urban are taken the Departments of Seine, Nord and Rh6ne in which 
gri per cent of population classified as “ urban As rural are taken the Depart¬ 
ments of G6tcs-du-Nord, Greuse, Loir-et-Gher, Haute-Loire, Mayenne, Orne, 
Haute-Saone and Vendee in which 82 per cent of population classed as “ rural 
N»B ,—Urban Mortality rates used to be higher everywhere. 

with its fire department, police force, social-work programmes, and 
public health services. The differences between urban and rural 
death rates are less than the variations within the cities themselves. 
Therefore the difficulties of adjusting to this new type of material 
environment should not be seen as something permanent. The human 
race is experimenting with cities. As in other inventions, improve¬ 
ments occur with use. It is therefore quite thinkable that men may 
so change and improve the city that an even better adjustment will 
be had here than in the rural environment. The city is too new and 
changing to warrant rigid conclusions regarding it.^ 

It is also possible that the city as it is now known will not exist 
several hundred years hence. It was made by the factory and railway. 
But now the motor-car is providing an excellent short-haul type of 
transportation, and the old-time city is expanding into the metro¬ 
politan community, which may be more successful as an environment 
to which to make a biological adjustment. 

Communities of Different Sizes 
It is customary to contrast the farm with the city as though there 
were only two types of communities. There are, in fact, various 

^ Professor A. B. Hill in Report 95 of the Medical Research Council has shown 
mat in the first five years of life the rate of mortality in the urban counties of 
hngtod and Wales is over 50 per cent higher than in the mainly rural counties. 
In the age group 55-65 the urban rate is about 40 per cent higher, but the urban 
^te IS lower for the age group 15-25. (Cited in S. V. Pearson, The Growth and 
Vtsinbutwn of Population (London, 1935), p. 206.) 
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gradations in size, from the hamlet at the cross-roads, or the village 
strung out along the highway, to small and large towns, on through 
to cities of different sizes. Not only are these places of different size, 
but towns and cities vary according to major occupations, just as farms 
Vary according to product. For instance, there are at least two types 
of village. One is the agricultural village, which exists as a trading 
centre for the surrounding farms. Its reason for being is the merchants 
who sell to the farmers and buy from them. There may be a bank, 
a lawyer, a doctor, school teachers, a garage keeper, and others who 
serve the community built up round the tradesmen. Another type 
is the industrial village, which has a small manufacturing plant, per¬ 
haps a cotton mill or a stove factory. There will be the subsidiary 
service occupations in the town as well as the central occupation. 
Sometimes the industrial village and the agricultural village are com¬ 
bined, with the occupations, the factory, and the stores bringing money 
into the village. 

City Types 

Larger towns and cities are also specialised. In addition to trading 
centres and factory towns there are others ; for instance, the trans¬ 
portation centre which grows up round the junction point of two or 
more railways, or a port where land passengers and freight are trans¬ 
ferred to boats. These transportation centres also develop trade and 
manufacturing, but since warehouses, freight terminals, and lorrying 
are extensively developed there, they are characterised as transportation 
centres. Similar to factory towns are the mining towns. 

There are towns whose most conspicuous activity is that of govern¬ 
ment, or so it seems to the public, as for instance Olympia, the capital 
of the state of Washington. Growing up round the governmental 
activities are various subsidiary activities such as merchandising and 
professional work. Washington, D.C., is a city of two-thirds of a 
million, where the main activities are almost wholly governmental. 

Similar to government cities are university towns, such as Princeton, 
New Jersey, or Cambridge, where the trade of students and faculty 
draws a few subsidiary stores and service organisations. 

Blackpool is a specialised pleasure resort. There are also health 
centres, like Bath or Cheltenham. Reno, Nevada, to the public mind 
is a place specialising in divorce. 

In nearly all these cases, however, the actual occupations are not 
as centred as the appellation indicates. Many people go to Colorado 
Springs for their health, but there is a University there, and many 
rural persons use it as a trading centre. It is a pleasure resort in the 
summer as well as a health resort. Usually the larger the city, the 
less likely it is to be a highly specialised type. Chicago was called a 
meat-packing city, buf there are great steel mills there, and clothing 
manufacture, as well as warehouses and wholesale marts. Binning** 
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hazily though the home of great steel mills, has maay more occupations* 
Los Angeles has activities other than motion picture production, and 
in Detroit the production of motor-cars is only a part of what makes 
the city famous. There are many more places with several types of 
activities than vnth just one. 

Of recent years there have grown up suburbs of cities, of which 
there are many types. There is the dormitory suburb, where people 
sleep and live, but work in a near-by city. An instance is Welwyn. 
Some of these suburbs arc the homes of the rich, as for instance Evan¬ 
ston, near Chicago, or Bronxville, near New York City. Others arc 
the homes of working men. Some suburbs may properly be called 
satellite cities, since their inhabitants do not travel in to the great 
city, but work in industries situated near the metropolis and derive 
an advantage from being so near. Such a city is Whiting, Indiana, 
a centre for refining oil, located near Chicago. The suburbs and 
satellite cities all differ from the independent cities in that they share 
part of the life of the big city and are dependent upon it, especially for 
trade and pleasure. The growth of cities has led to variety as well 
as to specialisation. 

The Average City ^ 

The presentation of the characteristics of cities of different size and 
type may be simplified by drawing a picture of the average city and 
noting deviations for the different types. The description of the 
average city is of some interest, much as is the portrayal of the average 
man. The average city in the United States is one with about 50,000 
inhabitants. If a great many places of around 50,000 inhabitants are 
chosen and their various traits averaged, there emerges the picture 
of the average city.® 

What the People Do. In the average city the largest class of workers 
arc those engaged in manufacturing. The very large cities have a 
slightly smaller percentage at work in manufacturing establishments. 
Also the small villages usually have less manufacturing than the 
average city. The conception of a city is often that of a place where 
people do not raise the food they eat but make something which they 
can exchange for food. But in the average American city about two- 
thirds of the population are not engaged in making any object they 
can sell. Some make their money by buying and selling goods made 
elsewhere ; between one-fifth and one-sixth of the working population 
are engaged in trade. One out of ten persons at work in the average 
city is engaged in moving objects or persons from one place to another. 
The proportion is nearly the same in the larger cities, despite the greater 
distances. Perhaps larger loads of goods and passengers arc carried. 

* Though this des^iption is that of an American city, the reader will be able 
^ parallel with British conditions, which is fairly close. 

Wdliam F. Qgbum, The Soeial Chanictmstm of Cottar, pp. 36 ff. 
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About the same proportion, i in 10, is following an occupation little 
developed in former times, clerical work such as writing, filing, copying 
and figuring. There is more clerical work in the bigger cities, where 
the percentage so occupied is around i in 6. The metropolis is a 
great centre for office buildings. The resident of the average town not 
only does not make the things he uses, he also does not provide for 
himself all the services he needs. One hundred working inhabitants 
and their families need the aid of eleven or twelve persons to render 
them personal services such as preparing and serving foods, laundering, 
cleaning, and cutting hair. There seems to be not much difference 
in the requirements for this type of service, no matter what size city 
one considers. There is a still higher type of service requiring a longer 
period of training, as law, medicine, dentistry, and teaching, and other 
professions. About one in eleven are engaged in such services, except 
in cities of pver a million, where the number is smaller. 

The average city has a slightly smaller percentage of physicians than 
the larger places, but about the same percentage of lawyers and 
dentists. There is more crime per capita in the larger cities, and the 
teeth are supposed to be worse, yet there are no more lawyers or 
dentists. To have their physical ills administered, four physicians 
are available for every 1,000 of the working population in the average 
town. The supply of lawyers is slightly greater (4*2 per 1,000). The 
need for persons who minister to the spiritual ills of the community 
seems to be slightly less, 3*1 per thousand, than is the need for those 
who minister to the physical ills, if statistics of occupations are a fair 
index. At least the number of clergymen is smaller than the number 
of physicians. As for dentists, they are only about half as numerous 
as physicians. In the larger cities the proportion of the population 
that are clergymen is a good deal less than in the average city, though 
one might hazard the guess that the need for clergymen is greater in 
the larger cities. The percentage of clergymen in cities of over one 
million population is half what it is in the average city. 

The need for teachers in the large cities is less because there are 
fewer children per family. Music, which is not considered a necessity, 
calls for more teachers and performers (4*8 per 1,000) than does 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry, or the law. There are, though, 
about half again as many musicians per i ,000 workers in the large city 
as in the average town. The metropolis also has many more artists, 
sculptors, writers, actors and showmen than are found in the city of 
50,000. How many persons are required to keep order in the average 
American city ? Twenty-seven police for every 10,000 workers. The 
number of guards, inspectors and officials is slightly larger, 37 per 
10 , 000 . 

Who are the Citizens ? The average city is slightly more attractive 
to women than to men, if we may so interpret their presence, for there 
are only 97 men to every 100 women, though slightly more boys arc 
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born than girls. In the open country there arc 115 men to 100 
women. The differences are due to the migration of young women 
to the cities. Men are more in demand as farm labourers than 
women. Contrary to expectation, in the very large cities women are 
not in excess, for there are 102 men to 100 women. The reason is 
probably due to the presence in the very big cities of large numbers 
of immigrants from Europe, for many more males than females come 
into the United States from other countries. When and if the foreign- 
born disappear in this country, the big cities wiU probably show a 
substantial excess of women. The opportunity for men to marry is 
thus greater in the cities ; for women it is greater in the open country. 

American cities are largely made up of young and middle-aged 
adults from ao to 55 years of age. This excess of young adults occurs 
because of migration to cities. Hence the average city has few depend¬ 
ants, for most of the population are of working age. The population 
has a larger per capita income because a larger percentage are at work 
and they spend most of it on themselves rather than on dependants. 
The number of young people under twenty, most of whom are at school, 
is in the average city only about two-thirds as large as that of adults of 
working age. In the big cities they are less than two-thirds, but on 
the farms there are more dependents, young people under twenty, 
than there are adults 20 to 55 years of age. The ratio is 116 to 100. 
The economic burden of young dependants is nearly twice as great 
in the open country as it is in the cities of over a million inhabitants. 
Since the young people move from the farms to the cities, it is seen 
from the foregoing statistics that the farms bear the cost of rearing 
and educating many city dwellers. 

The working population of the average city, defined as those 20 

55 years of age, have from one-quarter to one-third (28 per cent) 
of the total population, that is, those over 55 years of age, dependent 
on them, for many of these old people have no jobs, have saved no 
money, and need to be supported by the working population. The 
dependence of old age is less than that of youth, for the youth are 
two-thirds the number of adults of working age. Those over 55 years 
of age are called old, though many would resent the adjective. The 
year 55 is chosen arbitrarily, though few men over 55 are hired by 
industry for new jobs. The big city has fewer old persons and the 
farms have more. In the agricultural villages, however, the old people 
are nearly one-half the number of adults of working age (44 per cent). 
The young people have left the agricultural village for the larger 
towns and cities, leaving old people behind. Of the different types 
of cities in the United States, the factory towns have more children 
and fewer old persons than the average town, as do the transportation 
centres and mining towns. The pleasure and health resorts have, 
on the other hand, fewer children and more older persons. The 
University towns have a very high percentage of widowed. 
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, Who Work and What Th^ Receive. Of the population of working age 
in the average city, most of those who, work for money are men. Yet 
in the typic^ city, one in every four adult women works outside the 
home for money. Married women often do not work away from home, 
and if employed when married usually give up their jobs. Yet in the 
average town one in eight married women is employed away from 
home. With this proportion of women at work, and assuming in 
normal times that nearly all men of working age are at work, it is 
estimated that in the average city every 100 at work have from 125 to 
150 persons to support. 

How much does the average person earn in the average American 
city? This is an important question. Dividing the average total 
payroll in factories by the average number of employed per month in 
factories, the annual income of $1,300 is derived. In retail stores the 
figure is about $1,350. In the typical city of the southern states the 
earnings are only $960 in manufacturing and $1,190 in retail stores. 
Wages are higher in the bigger cities, around $1,400 and $1,500, and 
lower in villages and on the farms. The proportion of income-tax 
payers is probably 40 per cent greater in the metropolis than in the 
average city. The average family in the typical city pays $28 
a month rent. In the city of over a million, the family pays on the 
average slightly more than $40 a month rent. Rents are lower in the 
villages. The average value of the house owned by the family is 
$5,000, while in the cities of over a million it is nearly $8,000. In 
the average town about i in 40 or 50 dwelling houses is an apartment 
house, and about i in every 10 families lives in an apartment. America 
is stiU a coimtry of individual homes. 

What the Family is Like. Considering two persons as a minimum 
family, the family in the average town consists generally of three or 
four persons, including boarders and relatives. One family in ten has 
boarders or lodgers. There is not much difference in the size of the 
household in cities of different sizes, though the family proper is smaller 
in the big cities. The larger cities have a slightly smaller proportion 
of families with five or more persons than does the average city, and 
a slightly larger percentage of families of one or two persons. 

As to the number of children, there are about 550 children under 
10 years of age in the homes of 1,000 married women in the average 
city. Some have died and some have grown up and gone away. In 
the city of a million and over the number is less, 485. Of the different 
types of cities, larger families are found in factory, mining and trans¬ 
portation towns, and in industrial suburbs. Pleasure and health 
resorts and wealthy suburbs have smaller families. Two out of three 
families in the average town have no children under ten years of age 
living at home. The time required to care for a child in the home 
diminishes rapidly after the age of ten. 

This large percentage of families with no children at home under 
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ten ycETB of hdps to explain why so many wives can be employed 
away from home. The male head of the house is by no means the 
only breadwinner in the av^age city. About one in three families 
had more dian one person contributing to the family purse in 1930. 
Nearly everyone nowadays finishes the primary school, but not all 
finish secondary school. In the average American city, about 6 out 
of 10 young people of 16 to 17 years of age are in school. 

Not everyone forms a family, of course. In the typical city 6 out 
of 10 persons 15 years and over are married and al^ut i in 10 is 
widowed or divorced. Thus 3 out of 10 are single. In modern times, 
the demands of civilisation are such that not many young persons 
between 15 and 18 can get married. In any case 4 out of 10 beyond 
the biological age for marriage are not married, whatever may be the 
social significance. The sex ratio of single persons in the city of over 
a million is 133, that is, there are 133 single men to 100 single women, 
while in cities of 50,000 it is 112. On the other hand, the sex ratio of 
the widowed is about 50. 

There are other aspects of family life to be observed. The smaller 
the city the larger the proportion of home owners. The larger the city 
the greater the number of sales in restaurants and hotels. 

There is some interest as to the type of family that the suburbs 
are developing. One theory is that the man is away from home more, 
and hence the influence of the wife and mother is greater on family 
life. There seems to be little evidence available on this point. But 
it is true that there are more married persons in the suburbs, partly 
because married couples have moved outside the city. Yet there are 
also more unmarried persons in the suburbs than in cities of the same 
size. How can there be both more married and more single per unit 
of population in the suburbs ? This is possible because there are 
fewer widowed ; and one of the reasons why there are fewer widowed 
is that the population of the suburbs is younger, probably because the 
suburbs are rather recent. Also there are fewer families in the suburbs 
with no children under the age of ten than in other cities of comparable 
size. Curiously the suburbs have more flat buildings than do cities 
which are not in the metropolitan area of big cities. This may be 
due to the recency of building construction in the suburbs. Home 
ownership is as common in the suburbs as elsewhere, and more 
common than it is in the metropolis to which the suburbs are 
attached. 

Married women arc employed less outside the home in the satellite 
cities, as would be expected because the femily is larger. On the other 
hand, there arc fewer little children imder five years of age than in 
other comparable cities. It may be possible that migration to the 
suburb docs not occur tmtil the baby has grown older. In general 
the suburb presents a picture of more family life than does the average 
city or place of similar aze outside the shopping area of a big city. 
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The suburb seems less normal in only two respects, fewer little children 
and a large percentage of single persons. 

The foregoing inventory of the average city and its comparison with 
other communities shows how dependent an individual is on the 
community in which he lives. It is easy to see how much his ideas and 
personality and behaviour are the result of his community life. Despite 
the unifying forces of advertising, marketing, printed matter, tele¬ 
phones, and moving pictures, there is still considerable diversity in 
communities of different sizes and different types. 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has treated the distinctive social characteristics of modern 
communities, with special reference to the American scene. Cities vary 
according toprimary economic function, more so than in the past, owing prin¬ 
cipally to increasing specialisation. Also, great differences exist between 
cities in the matter of size, differences which are reflected in important varia¬ 
tions in social traits. The big cities have a higher standard of living, and 
more numerous and efficient social services, than do the smaller places. On 
the contrary, family life in the largest cities suffers by comparison with that 
of the smaller centres. The decline of the family is represented by fewer 
marriages, smaller families, and less home ownership. 

On farms the family is very important because it is the unit of produc¬ 
tion. Under the circumstances it is economically advantageous to marry 
and have children, for their labour is useful on farms. In the city, on the 
contrary, factory production, child labour laws, and compulsory education 
laws make marriage and parenthood less attractive. The city does not pro¬ 
duce enough children to sustain itself. The physical environment of the 
city contributes to this result also, since it is not as suitable for the rearing 
of children as is the country. 

The city is the most artificial environment in which man has yet lived. 
The indoor sedentary life contrasts sharply with the life of physical exertion 
in the outdoors which man lived for hundreds of thousands of years. New 
to human experience too are the great size, the congestion, and the marked 
heterogeneity of the population of the metropolis. That man has not yet 
adjusted himself as satisfactorily to this new environment as he has to the 
country is indicated by such evidence as the higher urban death, crime, 
suicide, and insanity rates. 

Farm and city must, however, be seen in the light of social change. The 
conditions of rural life are being altered rapidly, what with the mechanisation 
of agriculture and the penetration of urban folkways. As machines come 
to play a more prominent part in agriculture, and culture originating in the 
city is diffused to the country, the two types of area tend to become more 
and more alike. 

Despite this increasing similarity, no identity is foreseen for the near 
future; hence the distinction between the rural and urban way of life has 
continuing significance. It is noted, too, that the farm is much older, man 
having lived in cities only a relatively short time. There is evidence that 
increasing experience with urban life brings improved adjustment to it. It 
is probably true that it is possible to cancel most of the city’s deficiencies, 
given sufficient time, effort, and money. 
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PART VI: SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

As discussed in the preceding section, the community is an organisa* 
tion of a group occupying a limited territory. The community itself 
is not an organisation for any single purpose, but a collection of special 
institutions. Within the community are many different social institu¬ 
tions, such as the church, family, government, and business. The 
organisation of a community consists of the interrelationships among 
the various social institutions which are included in it. 

Social institutions may exist entirely within a single community, 
but this is not necessarily the case. Even in the hunting periods there 
were social institutions that were bigger than the local community. 
One was the clan, which brought together members from many 
different village communities for co-operative, recreational, religious, 
or military activities. But in general the village in those times was the 
whole of which the different social institutions were the parts. 

With improvement in transportation facilities, various social in¬ 
stitutions have grown to the point where they extend beyond the village 
and the city. One of the first of these far-reaching institutions was 
government, especially the type needed for war. The state early 
became an institution including many communities. Later, organised 
religion, utilising the better communication facilities, was extended 
over a wide area. The same is true for many phases of modem 
economic organisation. Many associations arc now national and 
international in scope. In a sense, then, the diffusion of institutions 
may be said to extend the limits of the community. As institutions 
develop, local communities are supplemented by regional and national 
communities. There is an intimate and inseparable connection 
between the community and its institutions. In the chapters which 
follow, the institutions which are the heart of social life will be con¬ 
sidered after a brief discussion of certain general aspects of social 
organisation itself. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE ORGANISATION OF SO^TY 
Social Institutions 

Organisation is an effective group device for getting something 
done. If the object is for eleven men to carry a ball down a field 
against the opposition of an equal number of men, while keeping it 
away from their own end, it is a good plan to organise them as attackers 
and defenders. They make better headway in such manner than if 
they tried to rush forward without any plan or organisation. Indeed, 
it may be said that if a: is the amount of achievement of one individual, 
then 100 individuals properly organised will not accomplish just lOO x. 
The mathematics seems irrefutable, but this is a problem in sociology. 
If mathematics is compounded with sociology by organising the lOO 
individuals, the result may be several times loo x. 

Collective behaviour, if organised, is more effective than if un¬ 
organised. Sometimes unorganised mobs may accomplish their aims 
quickly, as in flight from a burning building ; but usually the gain in 
such spontaneous action is due to the power of the stimulus and the 
urge for action, rather than to the absence of organisation. Organisa¬ 
tion under a leader and with adequate direction will facilitate the 
evacuation of a building. The effectiveness of organisation is well 
recognised by military leaders, by trade unionists, by political parties, 
by propaganda agencies, and by the thousands of special-purpose 
associations that exist in modern society. 

The Nature of Social Organisation 

Much but not all social organisation is the result of conscious effort. 
Many organisations exist without having been consciously planned for 
any purpose. That a high degree of organisation can grow up un¬ 
consciously is illustrated by the grammar of language. Many people 
do not even know* that they have a grammar. In any case, certainly, 
the grammar of a language is unplanned. So, too, the institution of 
the family grew up without any conscious planning. Family organisa¬ 
tion is quite elaborate among some peoples who are conscious of its 
structure, but it was not planned for a purpose as was the League of 
Nations. Sumner was one of the first to emphasise this distinction 
between deliberately planned social institutions and those which have 
grown up slowly and unconsciously. The former he termed enacted, 
and the latter, crescive.^ 

If a handful of iron filings are thrown on a sheet of paper, they 
assume no pattern ; but if a horseshoe magnet is first placed under the 
^ William G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), pp. 53-4. 
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paper, the iron filings will cluster in a definite pattern about the 
invisible magnetised points of the horseshoe. So it is with the members 
of a group. They collect in a house, round a table, in sleeping 
quarters, or near hunting and fishing grounds. The activities of sleep¬ 
ing, food-gathering, tool-making, and of trading are not just done once, 
but arc repeated often, and the ways deemed best are selected. T^ 
participating individuals become organised through the repetition 
collective action. As the magnet causes the iron filings to take fofjW 
in a pattern, so do the common wishes of mankind cause conseqD^t 
activities to assume social patterns. Social institutions are organic, 
established ways of satisfying certain basic human needs. 

Not all systematised human activities, however, are called social 
institutions. Many are classed merely as group habits. Habits such 
as ways of greeting or eating are simply folkways.^ Of the vast amount 
of social behaviour, only the most important group habits which are 
found generally in a large number of cultures, and which have existed 
through long periods of time, are by usage referred to as social institu¬ 
tions. Examples are the church, the family, and the state. These 
institutions are concerned with satisfying fundamental group needs 
such as security, food and shelter, sex expression, and the training of 
the young. 

In popular usage to-day, a local boys’ club may be referred to as a 
social institution, but to do so is an error. A club is not an institution, 
but an agency or association, a minor type of social organisation. 
Associations, in contrast to social institutions, are less universal and less 
permanent group organisations. They are concerned, generally, with 
fewer and more specialised functions and are adjudged less important 
by society. Fraternal orders, athletic clubs, and professional societies 
are associations. Often associations are subsidiary agencies which help 
to carry out the programme of a major social institution. Our 
religious institution, for instance, is served by many associations, like 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Salvation Army, etc. A 
particular church body or congregation may also be regarded as an 
association. Such associations are thus seen to be the instrumentalities 
through which social institutions discharge their functions. In the 
latter part of this chapter, associations are given further consideration. 

Institutional Structure, As has been suggested, social institutions are 
devices for getting certain things done. It follows that institutions are 
important principally on account of their activities or functions. Thb 
point will be developed more fully below. Even so we must not lose 
sight of the fact that institutional functions are carried out by an 
organisation of some sort. The structure of a social institution is thus 
of some significance also. This point was recognised by Sumner, who 
viewed the structure of all social institutions as consisting of personnel, 
equipment, organisation, and ritual. By personnel he meant the 
1 Cf. Chapter II, “The R 61 e of Culture” 
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qualified members of the group; diat i$^ those whom the group 
recognises as belonging, as opposed to “ outsiders The idea of 
“ legitimacy ”, while generally used in connection with the family, 
actually holds for other institutions as well, for all institutions dis* 
tinguish between those who are legitimate members and those who are 
not. By equipment, Sumner meant the apparatus through which 
the members function—all the possessions of the group, both material 
and non-material. In the case of the family, for example, the material 
equipment might include the land, the house, and the household 
equipment; the material possessions of the family differ in different 
cultures, land for example being regarded as a community, not a family 
possession in many primitive cultures. The non-material possessions 
of the family might include such things as the family name, reputation, 
status, cult and secrets. The organisation of an institution is the 
manner in which its personnel and equipment are arranged. When, 
for example, the organisation is such that the family is ruled by males, 
it is referred to as patriarchal; a matriarchal organisation is one in 
which the women are dominant. Finally, the ritual of a social institu¬ 
tion consists of its customs, the rules and ceremonies by which the 
institutional behaviour of individuals is regulated. There is, for 
instance, a definite ritual for forming a family ; the wedding or 
marriage ceremony ; and there is a specified ritual for dissolving the 
union : divorce. 

More recently Sumner’s analysis has been carried a step further by 
Chapin,^ who breaks up certain aspects of institutional structure into 
four type parts, as shown in Table 34, illustrating their application 
to four principal social institutions. 

This analysis has the merit of making possible a description of 
institutional parts in objective terms. The attitudes of individuals are 
subject to measurement by scales constructed for the purpose ; 
symbolic culture traits can be enumerated ; utilitarian culture traits 
can be described in objective terms of size, number, and cost; and 
codes are subject to legal analysis and interpretation. It would be 
desirable to extend this type of analysis to include all the aspects of 
institutional structure. 

Institutional Functions* The importance of a given social structure 
is in what it does, what functions it performs. The reader has probably 
been a member of some committee or club that has an organisation, 
yet does very little. Many communities are filled with such dead 
clubs that continue to exist on paper, making a sad picture. The 
importance of organisation, then, lies in its functions and in the type 
of structure which best permits the performance of these desired 
functions. 

It is to be noted that each principal social institution is organised 

^ F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions^ p. 16. Reprinted by 
permission of Harper & Brothers. 
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TABLE 34 

Type Parts of the Struoturs of the Major Social iNFimmoNs 


Four Type Perti. 

Family. 

eShurch. 

Government. | ] 

Businew. 

I. Attitudes and 
behaviour 
patterns 

Affection 

Love 

Loyalty 

Respect 

Reverence 

Loyalty 

Fear 

Devotion 

Subordination 

Go-operativeness 

Fear 

Obedience 

Workmanship 

Thrift 

Co-operation 

Loyalty 

11 . Symbolic 
culture 
traits, 

“ symbols » 

Marriage ring 
Crest 

Coat of arms 
Heirloom 

Cross 

Ikon 

Shrine 

Altar 

Flag 

Seal 

Emblem 

Anthem 

Trade-mark 
Patent sign 
Emblem 

III. Utilitarian 

culture ; 

traits (real 
property) j 

Home 

Dwelling 

Furniture 

Church 

edifice 

Cathedral 

Temple 

Public buildings 
Public Works 

Shop 

Store 

Factory 

Office 

IV. Code of oral ] Marriage 
or written licence 

specifications j Will 

[ Genealogy 
Mores 

Creed 

Doctrine 

Bible 

Hymn 

Charter 

Constitution 

Treaties 

Laws 

Ordinances 

Contracts 
Licences 
Franchises 
Articles of 
Incorporation 
i 


to perform s6me central function. Agriculture is the production of 
food and fibres from the soil. The family exists for the rearing of 
children. The state is organised to govern, and the church is 



Fig. 18. — Organisation of the Church. 

The church, a major institution, represents a cluster of functions, not just one. 
The major function of wonhip is quite generally found in different cultures taid 
regions, but the correlated functions vary from place to place and from time to time 
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essentially an agency for worship. It is the central function of an 
institution that defines and distinguishes it in every culture and in 
every age. 

Human activities are numerous and greatly varied. Wishes are 
almost unlimited. If only a single function were performed by every 
social structure, a great many institutions indeed would be required 
to satisfy human needs. While it is true that a social structure may 
be organised to perform one central function, it is more common for 
the great social institutions to perform a variety of functions. Thus, 
the church may be an institution for worship, yet it may regulate 
morals, undertake teaching, render philanthropic services, practise 
medicine, or engage in politics. Colleges not only furnish schoolroom 
instruction, but develop athletics, conduct debating contests, foster 
club life, develop promotional ability and executive skills through 
extracurricular activities, and build personalities. All these things, 
and others, they may do at the same time. 

Basic Needs and the Principal Institutions. This bird’s-eye view of how 
collective behaviour becomes organised into institutions and associations 
needs to be supplemented by some further consideration of the functions 
of the great social institutions. Man has a few basic needs, such as 
food, and the production and rearing of children. It is natural then 
to find the great social institutions throughout all time centred round 
such basic needs. One cluster of important social institutions is 
organised round the economic functions. In modern society the 
industrial and financial institutions and agriculture are illustrations. 
In the early beginnings of culture the economic organisations were 
developed round food-gathering, hunting, and fishing. The pre¬ 
paration of the food, at least in its final steps, was generally the function 
of the family. The nature of the food organisation was in part deter¬ 
mined by *e type of food. Hunting the caribou, the buffalo, or 
any other large animals living in herds often necessitated large hunting 
parties. Later, as technology developed, property in personal posses¬ 
sions such as clothing, jewellery, furniture, tools, boats, horses, and 
cattle became quite extensive. Many rules regarding the acquisition 
and disposition of property developed, just as before there were rules 
for the acquisition and disposition of food. With the development of 
trade and money, economic activities became more elaborate, and the 
growth of specialisation produced a great division of labour among the 
economic institutions. 

A second group of social institutions arc those that centre about 
sex. The family is the outstanding institution of this type. But the 
labour of men and women is institutionalised in all cultures in the 
economic organisations into a division of labour of the sexes. This 
division of labour is not always the same, except that women have 
the special care of the little children, while men hunt wild game and 
make up the fighting forces in war. Very widespread, too, are male 
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associations, which often maintain a separate clubhouse. The family, 
once organised on the basis of sex, leads outwards into kinship organi¬ 
sations such as the clan, which serves among other things to deter¬ 
mine who shall marry whom, and undoubtedly regulates inbreeding. 

A third function round which social organisation occurs is belief. 
Man’s ideas of the world and of nature are not all derived from scientific 
knowledge, and his beliefs about these matters become subjects of 
worship or manipulation. These attitudes can be seen in various 
magical or religious practices which sometimes become highly 
organised. The belief in higher powers becomes closely related to 
moral conduct and to many types of behaviour. Moreover, there 
cluster round these beliefs ceremonies of one kind or another at 
various seasons of the year, or at certain events of importance such as 
birth, marriage, death, and war. In a word, the attitudes of worship 
become interwoven with a wide range of phenomena. 

The function of looking out for the welfare of the whole group is a 
fourth centre of social organisation. In modern times this function has 
led to the state. The welfare of a people as a whole is much at stake 
in war, and war has played an important role in the development of 
the state. In very early times among small groups, war was often in 
the nature of raiding parties, and the organisation of the state roilnd 
the leadership of a strong man was relatively informal. Where peoples 
were conquered or slaves were taken, the organisation was more 
thoroughgoing. At times, too, the local family groups that livfd 
together in the small communities and spoke a common language or 
had similar customs would come together for purposes of religion or 
recreation, thus creating the outline of a larger group organisation. 

Again, the function of maintaining the common welfare involves 
the administration of justice, protecting the weak from the strong, and 
punishing those who disturb group harmony. The state, then, be¬ 
comes organised to support the mores. The scope of the state is 
affected not inconsiderably by the development of transportation and 
communication facilities which increase the number and variety of 
peoples who may be successfully welded into a single political unit. 

Here, then, are four great clusters of functions which serve as the 
basis of important social institutions found in almost all cultures. 
There are, to be sure, other social institutions, such as those pertaining 
to education, science, communication, recreation, art, and health, but 
limitations of space preclude discussion of them here. 

Associations 

The major social institutions are very widely distributed. No* 
cidture at any time has been without the family. None has existed 
without an economic organisation, though it may be nearly the same 
as the family. Most societies have some sort of government, and all 
have religion, even if in some cultures it is not highly organised socially. 
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These four social institutions are centred round the fundamental 
ijiuxnan needs of sex, food, power, and worship. 

When the community is very small, with only twenty or thirty 
persons, the family is the most obvious social institution and may be 
also the only economic institution. Organised worship is more lively 
to be identified with the community, while power may be split between 
community and family. Additional functions such as the recreational 
and educational may also be performed by these same major 
institutions. 

In time, each of the four major functions acquires a separate and 
special institution, as family, state, church, and manufacturing unit. 
Certain of these institutions, moreover, become complex and differenti¬ 
ated into a variety of types. For instance, industry may become 
diversified into many different kinds in a given culture area. So, too, 
there may be several branches of government, such as chief executive, 
council, and judiciary. The church may also have different kinds of 
priests and worshipping groups. 

In historical times, the social institutions have become diversified 
into a great number of minor groups called associations. There are 
associations in preliterate societies ; the Plains Indians had quite a 
development of age societies. The Hidatsa system [involves] an age 
classification by which the male population is divided into approxi¬ 
mately ten classes of successively higher degree, each with its distinctive 
dance, songs, paraphernalia and privileges.’* ^ There are also men’s 
eating clubs, and many primitive peoples have a men’s clubhouse 
which is largely recreational in purpose. Likewise, among the warlike 
tribes there are military clubs, which arc mainly prestige organisations. 
But the multiplicity of associations is a phenomenon of modem times, 
particularly of the last hundred years. 

The Development of Associations 

The marked increase in the number of associations in recent times 
is largely the result of the great growth of culture. The impressive 
expansion of the social heritage in modern times has meant a consider¬ 
able increase in the number and variety of man’s social activities. 
For example, there is at the present time an unprecedented variety of 
recreational pursuits, thanks to the invention of new games and types 
of recreational organisation. This situation, in turn, calls for marked 
specialisation, much like that which has occurred in economic produc¬ 
tion. At one time there was a jack-of-all-trades, who later became a 
master of one. But now there are few masters of even one trade ; 
in a modem garment factory a tailor is now replaced by thirty 
specialists, such as cutters and vest makers. 

Likewise, recreational activities are highly specialised. A chess 
club exists for practically one function : the playing of chess ; and a 
* Robert H. Lowic, Prmitm Society (London, 1929), p. 310. 
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bridge club for instruction and play in the game of bridge. Hiough 
an association like the Y.M.C.A. may have religious, athletic, recrea- 
tional, and educational functions, associations are usually more highly 
specialised. In this respect associations differ from the larger social 
institutions, which have more varied and numerous functions. 

Specialisation and differentiation, common in modern society, are 
furthered by a number of social factors. One is large numbers. 
There is not much opportunity to specialise in a community of, say, 
twenty persons, such as exists among some primitive hunters, parti¬ 
cularly if the community has little connection with other groups. 
Thus transportation and communication are additional factors that 
encourage specialisation. The remarkable development of trans¬ 
portation and communication in modern times has played a command¬ 
ing part in facilitating specialisation. 

Associations increase also because they are efficient. Specialisation 
means efficiency. In a garment factory to-day a worker using modem 
methods and machinery can make more buttonholes, and better ones, 
than an unspecialised tailor. In the same way, a tennis club promotes 
skill in tennis better than it can be promoted as a home activity ; hence 
the growth of tennis associations. As was pointed out in the opening 
paragraph of this chapter, a given number of persons may often 
realise their objective more effectively if they are organised than if 
they are not. An association is an invention for organising social 
activity. As in the case of all inventions, the more useful and effective 
associations survive, and those that are ineffective die out. 

In the United States the growth of associations has been parti¬ 
cularly noteworthy. De Tocqueville ^ commented on it in his book 
about America in the eighteen-sixties. 

In no country in the world has the principle of association been more 
successfully used, or applied to a greater multitude of objects, than in 
America. . . . 

Americans of all ages, all conditions, and ail dispositions, constantly form 
associations. They have not only commercial and manufacturing companies, 
in which all take part, but associations of a thousand other kinds—^religious, 
moral, serious, futile, general or restricted, enormous or diminutive. The 
Americans make associations to give entertainments, to found seminaries, to 
build inns, to construct churches, to diffuse books, to send missionaries to the 
Antipodes ; they found in this manner hospitals, prisons, and schools. If it 
be proposed to inculcate some truth, or to foster some feeling, by the encour¬ 
agement of a great example, they form a society. Wherever, at the head of 
some new undertaking, you sec the government in France, or a man of rank 
in England, in the United States you will be sure to find an association. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century in the United States 
the tendency to form associations became a general mania. Thou- 

^ Alexis de Tocqueville, Democrat^ in America (Cambridge, Mass., 1862), vol. 1, 
p. 216 ; and vol. n, p, 128. For a similar comment, sec James Bryce, The American 
Commonwealth (New York, ed« 1917), vol. n, p. 281. 
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sands of new societies were founded, and it was a rare American who 
was not affiliated with four or five organisations.^ The French visitor 
to the United States to-day is at once struck with the phenomenon 
of women’s clubs, which do not exist in France. The United States 
is the land of conventions, national or regional meetings of associations. 
New York City alone had over seven hundred conventions in 1930.* 
The following Ibt gives an idea of the variety of associations existing 
in England and Wales. 


TABLE 35 

Number of Registered Clubs in England and Wales (1930) * 


Political . 

Golf. 

Bowls 

Tennis 

Cricket and Football . 
Masonic . 

Service and Ex-Service 
Athletic 

Works—Institutional . 
Social (Working-men) 
Social (Other) . 
Others 


2,412 

957 

465 

210 
386 
657 
I >548 
7J7 

571 

3,026 

2,108 

458 


Total.13.513 

* From A. M. Carr-Saunders and D. C. Jones, op, cit, (2nd edition), p. 82. 

This list is illustrative but not comprehensive even as to type. 
Each type, moreover, has many different subtypes. There are scores 
of subtypes of women’s organisations and hundreds of different units.® 
There must be hundreds of different scientific societies. In Chicago 
it is estimated that there are almost 15,000 different associations. 


The Distribution of Associations 

Associations are less universal and more specialised than institu¬ 
tions, and hence show some adaptation to the social classes. The 
veterans’ organisations include members from all ranks of society, for 
the reason that war is no discriminator of persons in modem times. 
But many clubs and societies are exclusive. This is true of many 
recreational societies ; birds of a feather flock together. Other 
special-purpose associations are likely to recruit members from the 
same social class, as for instance trade unions, scientific societies, and 
real estate owners’ associations. 

Associations arc in general less common among the poor than 
among the rich. Money as well as time is a restricting factor. Lund- 

' Charles and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilisation (London, 1942)* 
vol. n, p. 762. 

* Malcolm Willey and Stuart Rice, Communication Agencies and Social Life (New 
York, 1933), p. 74. 

* Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Women in the Twentieth Century (New York, I933)« 
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berg ^ found that in wealthy Westchester County, New York, during 
the nineteen-twenties, women with incomes under $5,000 belonged to 
an average of 1*9 clubs. Where the income was between $5,000 and 
$10,000, the number of clubs was 2*7 ; and over $10,000, 2*9. In 
Westchester 50 per cent of the women are without club membership, 
while in a neighbouring poorer suburb, 76 per cent arc members of 
no clubs. The southern states have fewer associations than do other 
sections of the country and the South also has the lowest income of 
any section of the United States. The chief associations of the labour¬ 
ing classes are trade unions and fraternal orders. In Middletown, 
43 per cent of the working-class men were without associational 
affiliations, as compared with 2*6 per cent of the business mcn.^ 
Lindstrom ® found that in southern Illinois 72 per cent of the 
farm labourers were not members of any association, compared with 
19 per cent of farm tenants and 13 per cent of farm owners. 

In general, the more specialised the association, the greater the 
concentration of membership in the big cities. The American Bar 
Association offers an example. On the other hand, unspecialised 
women’s clubs have a larger proportion of members in towns and small 
cities. The history of associations shows that a majority of them were 
first organised in larger places and later diffused to smaller places. 

The Interrelations of Associations and Sogul Institutions 

As indicated above, associations are often closely related to the 
major social institutions. The type of correlation varies, however. 
In some cases, as the major institutions become more complex, func¬ 
tions are taken over by various associations, which may then be 
regarded as service agencies supporting the larger institutions. For 
example, the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and the Y.M.C.A. are all organisa¬ 
tions that extend the influence of the Church, whereas a body like the 
National Secular Society seeks to limit that influence. In relation to 
government, particularly, we have a considerable number of associa¬ 
tions that aim at exerting an influence on political policies. Some 
groups, like the Society of Individualists or local Ratepayers’ 
Associations, arc organised chiefly for the purpose of effecting political 
action. Others, like the Trade Unions or the Trade Associations, 
have non-political activities as their main function, but also make their 
influence felt in political matters. Other associations are related in 
still other ways to various social institutions. In the remaining 
chapters of this section something more will be shown of the ways 

^ George Luiidberg, Mirra Komarovsky, and Mary Alice Mclnerny, Leisure; 
A Suburban Study (New York, 1934). 

® Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown (New York, 1929), p. 528. 

D. H. Lindstrom, “ Forces affecting Participation of Farm People in Rural 
Organisation ”, University of Illinois Bulletin p. 105. 
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in which associations are tied up with the great economic^ govern¬ 
mental, religious and family institutions. It is to the consideration 
of these major social institutions that we now turn our attention. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


The activities of man in relation to food and property constitute 
the economic institutions. They comprise a large part of our culture 
to-day, and include the dozens of types of agriculture, all the varieties 
of factory and handicraft production, a large part of passenger and 
freight traffic, much use of Ae telephone and telegraph, the distributive 
system through stores (wholesale, retail, chain, independent, and 
co-operative), and the credit and money institudons, such as banks 
and investment trusts. These may be owned or regulated by indivi¬ 
duals, partnerships, corporations ; by competing or monopolistic com¬ 
panies ; by state, city or commission ; or by co-operative ownership 
with government or private capital. It is clear that a vast deal of 
our thought and activity go into the economic functions. So im¬ 
portant and so complex are they Aat a separate science, economics, 
has grown up to deal with them. 

There are many grave questions about our economic organisation 
to-day. One of these concerns the recurring crises which result in 
business depressions and unemployment. AnoAer pertains to the 
efficiency and control of private capitalism. Still another has to do 
with the relation of government to Ac economic institutions. These 
questions are more properly the subject matter of economics than of 
sociology. But since the organisation of economic life is always a 
part of the general structure of Ae superorganic and is tied in wiA 
the other social institutions, study of economic institutions by socio¬ 
logists often yields a better perspective and a more comprehensive 
picture than that given by a more specialised science. The major 
issues of economic organisation cannot well be solved without an 
adequate account of Ae interrelations of economic institutions wiA 
other social institutions. It is also a function of sociology to study the 
development of different parts of Ae social heritage, that is, Ae various 
major social institutions, including Ac economic. 

Economic Origins 

A social institution does not leave remains for the archaeologists to 
dig up, as does Ae material culture with its chipped flints and carved 
ivory. Therefore, it is not so easy to reconstruct Ac origins of economic 
organisation. All Ae higher animals are concerned with getting food, 
which, with their nests, if such Acy have, is the only wealth they 
I^sscss. Some wild animals, Ukc cattle, get food in herds; oAers, 
like wolvts, in small bands wiA a leader ; while others collect food in 
family groups, as docs Ac baboon. It is Acrefore practically certain 
♦ 375 
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that, during the long million or so years when man was evolving, his 
economic life centred almost exclusively about food. However, that 
portion of the human race which lived in very cold climates must also 
have been concerned from the first with making clothing. 

We can make certain inferences about early economic activities 
from stone implements that have survived the passage of time. One 
other source of information is the economic life found among the 
simplest preliterate peoples. What is found in such primitive cultures 
shows us little of origins, since all preliterate cultures known to us are 
quite highly developed. But they do yield information about the 
development of economic life, and they also permit some inferences 
as to origins.^ 

Food Gatherers and Hunters 

The anatomical analysis of man’s foot and hand suggests that he 
once may have been a tree dweller, in which case his earliest economic 
activities consisted largely in searching for fruits, nuts, and green shoots. 
We find him first, as man, living in the food-gathering cultures. Here 
the general picture is one where the procuring of roots, fruits, berries, 
greens, grains and seeds is supplemented by some hunting and trapping 
of land and water animals. The proportion of food from animals and 
plants varies, but in general the proportion of plant food is large. In 
some of these cultures, however, the reliance on meat is preponderant; 
for instance, the Plains Indians depend mainly on the buffalo. Indeed, 
where animals are abundant, the technique of hunting becomes highly 
developed so that it may be desirable to separate the hunting cultures 
from the other food-gathering cultures which rely largely on plant food. 

Sex Division of Labour, An early organisation in the procuring of 
food and its preparation is the division of labour between men and 
women. Men, and not women, are generally the hunters where 
hunting is an important source of food. Women are more often the 
gatherers of roots, berries, nuts, and grains. Sometimes there are 
exceptions and variations from one people to another. The division 
of labour between the two sexes is shown in Table 36 for a large number 
of peoples of different cultures. This table indicates that there are 
not many places where men and women share the same jobs ; the 
occupational cleavage is fairly sharp. 

The various hunting cultures are by no means entirely alike. But 
there are many points in common. For one thing, hunting and 
gathering alone do not yield an abundant food supply throughout the 
year for peoples with limited means of travel and little development 
of food storage. Hence it is not surprising to find a requirement of 
one square mile to support a person, or, among some hunting peoples, 
even ten or twenty square miles or more. The hunting peoples do not 

* Sec A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilisation (New York, 1922), and Franz Boa3 
et fl/., General Anthropology (Boston, 1938), Chap. viii. 
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TABLE 36 

Sex Specialisation in Occupations ♦ 



Males 

Exclu¬ 

sively. 

Males 

Predom¬ 

inantly. 

Males 

or 

Females. 

Females 

Predom¬ 

inantly. 

Females 

Exclu. 

sively. 

Pursuit of sea mammals . 

34 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hunting .... 

166 

*3 

0 

0 

0 

Trapping 

128 

13 

4 

I 

2 

Fishing .... 

98 

34 

19 

3 

4 

Gathering shellfish . 
Gathering fruits, berries, 

9 

I 

^ ! 

8 

7 

25 

nuts .... 

12 

3 

15 

13 

63 

Preservation of meat and fish 
Gathering herbs, roots, and 

8 

2 

10 

1 

14 

i 74 

seeds . . . . : 

8 

I 

II 

7 

74 

Cooking . . . . j 

5 

I 

1 

9 

28 

158 


* George P. Murdock, “ Comparative Data on Division of Labour by Sex ”, 
Journal of Social Forces^ vol. 15, p. 551, May, 1937. The peoples included in the 
table are not all hunting peoples. 


generally live, of course, in single families, but in small communities 
or bands, of a score of individuals or a score or more of families. 

The Family and the Community as Economic Institutions, The family 
is an important institution in both the production and consumption 
of goods. The wife ordinarily prepares the food, which the men, or 
the men and women of the family, bring in. However, the family is 
not the only producing and consuming organisation. Some hunting, 
for instance that for the buffalo or caribou, is undertaken by parties 
of men larger than the number of men in a single family. The walrus 
and other big game are best hunted by groups of men also. The 
hunting parties may be away for weeks or months. The consuming 
organisation is generally the family group, but even so on many 
occasions there are groups of eaters much larger than the family unit, 
especially at festivals and ceremonies. Accordingly it may be 
seen that the community as well as the family, at times, becomes the 
producing and consuming unit. 

Early Capital Goods, The capital goods of any hunting family or 
community are likely to be quite simple and meagre compared with 
those of later cultures. But even so, hunters have, among other things, 
sj^ars, throwing-sticks, fish-hooks, boats, and disguises. The kinds 
of traps and snares for fish, birds, and big game seem almost unlimited 
m variety and suggest, in the manifold nature of their forms, the tools 
S’Hd small machines of to-day. 

Tlu Origin of Trade. The early primitive communities are self- 
sufficient economically, and hence do not depend upon trade. More- 
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over, the distance between setdements is often great and the means of 
transportation rudimentary. Those who have boats or who drive 
dogs hitched to sleds may travel considerable distances. But since in 
general the hunters do not have domesticated horses, the means of 
transportation do not favour much intertribal trade. Another obstacle 
to trade is the absence of a standard medium of exchange. Durable 
objects of an ornamental nature, such as jade or shells, seem to have a 
wide acceptance and occasionally assume the nature of money. 
Generally, however, trade is between neighbouring tribes and the 
procedure is barter. The earliest trade results from differences in 
natural resources in particular areas, which occasion abundance or 
scarcity of desired commodities, such as fish, nuts, or skins. But, as 
has been suggested, trade plays a relatively small part in the total 
economy of the hunter. 

Some hunting peoples do not seem to know how to trade. Early 
white traders sometimes found well-mannered primitive hunters who 
depreciated their goods and insisted they were not worth enough to 
trade. They professed surprise that anyone would want their material 
possessions. In other places there is the custom of silent trade. One 
group leaves on a designated spot the objects it has to offer. Later, 
upon return, they find that the objects have disappeared and other 
goods have been put in their place. Trading does not appear to be 
instinctive or even natural. It has to be invented or learned, and 
apparently it is a late social invention in the evolution of culture. 

The Gift as a Medium of Exchange. For many early cultures the 
mechanism of exchange seems to have been effected by hospitality 
or by gifts. A gift is a social substitute for money among moneyless 
cultures. Thus, if a wedding occurs, gifts are brought, which some 
lime later are reciprocated. The system is much like our Christmas 
giving, which effects a rudimentary exchange of goods. As among 
us, the people of the hunting cultures remember with great precision 
the value of the gift. If a task is to be done which calls for co-operative 
service, such as building a dwelling, and if one co-operator works 
vigorously and another lazily, this fact will be remembered with exact¬ 
ness for a long time and the reciprocation made with the proper vigour 
or laziness. 

Giving and receiving is thus the customary method of exchange in 
the primitive hunter’s community. The measure of value is made 
by the receiver and retained in memory without the aid of any token 
of material value such as money. There are no wages, but the general 
understanding about labour is that if you help me, I will help you 
sometime to exactly the same degree. 

Hospitality as an Economic Service. We have seen that before the 
invention of money and credit, gifts rendered a function like that which 
money renders with us. In the absence of banks and before the 
inventions of rent and interest, these service functions were rendered 
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by the practice of hospitality. Hospitality, which is sometimes 
mistaken for communism, is the rule everywhere in himting com« 
munities. This system of extending hospitality works out reciprocally 
in the long run and is not wholly one-sided. Any traveller is entitled 
to food and rest without payment. Indeed, no person in the com¬ 
munity is allowed to starve if anyone else possesses food. Sometimes 
an old person, who has outlived his usefulness or is hopelessly ill, is 
allowed to starve. But this is a special case and is purposely done. 

The practice of hospitality is at times quite extreme. It even 
permits the borrowing of a great variety of material objects that are 
not in use. The custom of lending for money, or of renting, had not 
been invented among hunters. The ever-present custom of hospitality 
was extended to cover borrowing, which again is reciprocal. The 
objects used in the hunt, such as the hunting boat and the harpoon, 
are not allowed to be lent to others, for they must always be at hand. 
But other objects may be taken, sometimes even without the owner’s 
knowledge. Moreover, if in use another person’s property becomes 
damaged, it is not always obligatory for the user to make restitution.^ 
To a modem observer such practices suggest common ownership. 
This generosity is especially notable in cases where everyone on a hunt 
gets a share of a big catch or kill whether he gives the death stroke or 
not. Also the common use of land for hunting is very widespread. 

We have seen how the economic functions of wages, rent, interest, 
trade, and money are largely absent from early economic organisation. 
However, the functions which they render are achieved in early 
economic life by two widespread practices, the giving and receiving 
of gifts and of hospitality. We shall next consider the idea of property 
in these early times. 

Early Attitudes towards Property. These habits of gift-giving, hospita¬ 
lity, free borrowing, and lending, and the common use of land have 
led to the idea that communism existed among the primitive hunters. 
Did communism exist among primitive peoples, or was there individua¬ 
lism and private ownership of property ? The point is considered 
by many to be of value because it appears to throw some light on the 
nature of man. In the private capitalism of to-day the pursuit of 
money and private possessions seem to be a part of our nature. Many 
individuals feel that a common sharing of goods would be unnatural. 
There arc others who argue that primitive hunters were communists 
throughout the hundreds of thousands of years that man was in this 
stage of culture, and that communism mirrors man’s nature. Private 

^ Among the Bering Strait Eskimo, if a man borrows from another and fails 
to return die article he is not held to account for it, Tbis is done under the ^neral 
feeling that if a person has enough property to enable him to lend some of it, he 
M more than he needs. The one who makes the loan imder diesc circumstances 
aoM not evjcn feel justified in askim for the return of the article, and waits fiwr it 
to be given back voluntarily *\ Nelson, Bulletin of Amerkm Ethnology^ vol. xvm, 

wt I, p. a94. 
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property, it is claim^, was a late development, and man^s original 
nature has been twisted abnormally into selfish patterns by the rise 
of the institution of property. 

This analysis regarding the true nature of the human race is 
subject, of course, to the critiques developed in the third section of this 
book. The idea was advanced there that the original nature of man 
is highly flexible, though not unlimitedly so, and that the particular 
culture pattern into which he is born may make him either generous 
or selfish. The generosity or selfishness which he displays, be it for 
ever so long a time, mirrors merely the culture in which he happens 
to be living. As we shall see, culture is only partly the creation of 
original nature, and man is always only partly well adjusted to his 
culture.^ Whether man was communistic or individualistic during his 
life as a primitive hunter is not as significant, then, as it would be if 
culture were rather more directly a biological creation. 

With reference, however, to the economic life of primitive hunters, 
it is apparent from the preceding paragraphs that there are both 
common usage and private ownership. Clothing, ornaments, weapons, 
tools, utensils, lamps, and usually houses were individually owned, 
much as with us. Primitive hunting lands, on the contrary, would be 
called by a modern the property of the clan or band. Indeed the 
idea of property among many primitive peoples was not applied to land 
any more than we apply it to air. In general what we call public 
property consisted of the basic means of production. Certain essentials 
of Itfe, such as land and the food supply, were generally identified with 
the group, whether it was the family, the clan, or the whole tribe, 
rather than with the individual. 

The communal practices appear to have been the outgrowth of the 
conditions of life. The mobility of animals hunted and the distance to 
be covered would seem to make individual ownership of hunting lands 
difficult. Th^ absence of money was naturally accompanied by a 
system of gifts. The relative scarcity of material inventions and of 
property seems to mean that property was much more subdued as an 
clement in the social life of primitive peoples than it is with us, where 
it is plentiful. The prestige of wealth and property is very great with 
us. Among primitive peoples the prestige of prowess, or reputation 
in lines other than wealth, was great, as evidenced by the fact that 
often among primitive hunters slander or malicious gossip was severely 
condemned and might lead to serious punishment or even to death. 
Still, primitive peoples have been known to commit murder over the 
stealing of a knife, showing that the value of ownership of a small piece 
of property may be high. 

The disposal of property at death also reflects attitudes towards 
property. Frequently a primitive hunter was buried with his personal 
property around him. This practice was often related to belief in 
1 Chapters XXIV and XXVIII. 
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life after death and negates the notion that property is not appreciated ; 
the custom shows rather that it was appreciated. Moreover, while 
the inheritance of property was not tremendously important, some¬ 
times the inheritance of a name was, much as among royalty to-day. 
This importance of names also shows the high esteem in which reputa¬ 
tion was held. The name may become the most valuable property. 

Economic Incentives: Property versus Reputation. The modern 
economic system with all its elaborate structure moves, it is said, 
because of man’s desire to make money. The socialists call this 
driving force which puts all the capitalistic machinery in motion, the 
profit motive. If there were not this lure for private gain, why would 
a man work long and hard ? Such is the capitalistic view of economic 
incentives. It is argued that communism will not work because it 
removes the great incentive to effort, namely, the lure of gain. On 
this interesting point, the primitive economic system should throw 
some light, since it was a system where there was very little private 
property, where wealth was poorly developed, and where much of 
what we call property, like land, was communal. 

It should first be stated that the lure of gain is not non-existent in 
primitive economies. The food gatherer who works the hardest has 
the most food to eat and can give the biggest feast. But observation 
shows that the best hunter not only has the most food ; he also has the 
biggest reputation. The lazy hunter receives the scorn of the com¬ 
munity. If the incentive for property is slight, certainly the incentive 
of reputation is very great among peoples with little property. It 
spurs men to action. 

A very interesting illustration is the potlatch competition of the 
American Indians of the north-west Pacific Coast. These Indians 
meet in a great celebration and certain goods are distributed by the 
wealthy. These are usually blankets, which are highly prized. The 
person who takes them is expected to return them with interest, that 
is, more blankets. The individual who returns the blankets with the 
most additional blankets receives the greatest honour. One borrows 
them at the highest rate of interest possible, instead of at the lowest 
rate as with us." Glory goes with the payment of high interest. As 
Barnett ^ puts it, “ Virtue rests in publicly disposing of wealth, not in 
its mere acquisition and accumulation. Accumulation in any quantity 
by borrowing or otherwise is, in fact, unthinkable unless it be for the 
purpose of immediate redistribution.” Thus the goals men work for 
are determined by their culture. 

^ H. G. Barnett, “The Nature of the Potlatch**, American Anthropologist (new 
series), vol. 40, p. 353, July-September, 1938. This summary points to a more 
refined and definitive concept of the potlatch than is given above. In certain 
respects, the psychology of the potlatch is not unlike the psychology of “ conspicuous 
consumption ’* by certain people of wealth in our own day. (Cf. Thorstein Veblen, 
Theory of the Leisure Class [London, 1924].) Status goes with the possession of wealth, 
and is enhanced by the conspicuous display of wealth. 
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Curious, indeed, from our point of view, are the motives under* 
lying the economic activity of men in different cultures. Linton tells 
how he once bargained with a native merchant at Tananarive for a 
piece of raffia cloth, finally securing it at a price about a fourth greater 
than any native would have paid. Linton ^ then offered to take the 
merchant’s entire stock at the same price, but the offer was flatly 
refused. If he sold out, the merchant explained, he would have the 
rest of the day on his hands with nothing to do. Dwight Morrow, 
one-time American Ambassador to Mexico, relates that he purchased 
for two dollars a hand-made chair from a Mexican peon. He then 
asked how much the Indian would charge for ten such chairs, and 
was told twenty-five dollars. When Morrow expressed surprise at 
this increase in wholesale rates, the Indian explained that he would 
find making nine more chairs exactly alike exceedingly exacting and 
annoyingly monotonous. 

The Correlation of Economic Life with Culture in General. These 
examples illustrate a general aspect of economic processes in primitive 
society : they are woven into close relations with other institutions. 
The potlatch is related to celebration and festival. The exchange of 
goods is facilitated by gifts at weddings or ceremonies. The custom of 
hospitality prevents the complete control of personal property. Also, 
hunting is sometimes closely tied in with religion and magic. Some 
animals become the totem for a clan and may not be killed. Again, 
as was seen, the beginning of trade among hunters is often governed 
by what we would call good manners. There is thus a close connection 
between economics and group standards. The economic processes 
concerning exchange, trade, production, and distribution are very 
much in accord with the values of the community. Primitive economic 
life is closely interrelated with family, religion, and community folk¬ 
ways and mores.* 

The Development op Economic Institutions 
Economic Life and Material Culture 

Economic life is not only related to community standards; it is 
also decidedly a function of tools and inventions. Two great dis¬ 
coveries eventually were made which gradually replaced the hunting 
life with new superior economic forms and greatly speeded the develop¬ 
ment of some of the economic processes familiar to us. These dis¬ 
coveries were, first, the domestication of animals, particularly the big 
animals such as cattle ; and second, agriculture. Most of the hunting 
peoples had already domesticated the dog, which aided in the hunt 
and helped somewhat in transportation. With planting and domesti¬ 
cation came other discoveries and mechanical inventions. The course 

1 Ralph Linton, The SHufy of Man (New York, 1936), p. 144. 

* L. T. Hothouse H a/., Material Culture and the Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples (London, 1915). 
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of economic organisation is closely dependent upon the new inventions 
in material culture. 

The development of agriculture came with the planting of seeds or 
tubers, and provided greater assurance and stability in the supply of 
food. It is supposed that agriculture grew out of women’s work and 
was presumably developed by women. The domestication of most 
wild animals seems to have grown out of men’s work. The opportuni¬ 
ties to practise agriculture were much more widespread than the 
opportunities to domesticate such animals as the horse, the cow, the 
llama, or the caribou, hence the peoples who depended largely on 
agriculture were more numerous and varied than pastoral peoples who 
relied largely on domesticated animals for food. Later, with the 
development of the plough and the spreading of domesticated cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, and chickens, the two types of acquiring food 
were brought together in the farm life as it is known in the historical 
period. 

Early Agriculture 

In the early stages of agriculture, the hoc or digging stick, rather 
than the plough, was the chief tool. The effect of the new economy 
was to make for more permanent settlement with less roving for food. 
Since agriculture meant a larger and a more assured food supply, it 
brought larger communities and a greater density of population. 

Agriculture tended to emphasise the private ownership of land, 
though there are many agricultural peoples whose land is owned by 
the clan as in the hunting cultmes, and is assigned in plots for use to 
different families. The crops, however, are the property of the 
individuals working them. In some cases planting or harvesting may 
be done co-operatively, so that the food belongs to a number of families 
collectively. 

Hoc culture, like hunting, is not as simple as it may seem, but 
becomes quite an art. For instance, when the Hopi of the soujlth- 
western American desert plant corn, the days of planting are announced 
by the town crier. The land is then allotted. The Hopi methods 
are so expert that modern students of scientific agriculture have not 
been able to offer any improvements, if the same tools and seed arc 
used. Even so, the Hopi must keep one year’s supply of com ahead 
as insurance against drought, for despite all their careful methods of 
agriculture some crops are lost. 

With the stable life of agriculture there seem to have been associated 
other inventions. Pottery-making is partially correlated with agricul¬ 
ture and seldom found among hunters. The weaving of hair, or wool, 
or cotton is more often found among agricultural groups, for whom 
it substitutes somewhat for the hunters’ use of skins as clothing. With 
agriculture, housing is more highly developed, since habitation is more 
settled and invention has made some progress. There are, of course 
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exceptions, as is usually the case with any cultural phenomenon, 
because of the numerous causal factors involved. 

With cloth, pottery, baskets, and crops, property begins to accumu¬ 
late and to become of considerable significance. Moreover, the 
advanced skills required in these pursuits lead to further specialisation. 
Out of one hundred individuals, some will do a job better than others. 
These are the ones likely to specialise. The foundations of exchange 
are thus laid. Under agriculture there is greater chance of trade. 

Domestication of Animals 

With the domestication of cattle still greater stability of the food 
supply is gained. However, not all people who have domesticated 
cattle use milk, or its products, butter and cheese. Such processes 
must be first discovered and adopted. Even so, domestication means 
the continued presence of food, in contrast both to the uncertain 
supply in the wild state, and to the capricious situation in the case of 
crops. Also, if the herds increase there is more wealth for exchange 
and trade. 

Domestication in some cases began when herds of animals were 
followed closely, as the Lapps do to-day with the reindeer. In these 
early stages the animals remain half wild. The domestication of cattle 
is clearly a man’s work and frequently the male assumes a more 
dominant position among pastoral peoples than he does in the hoe 
cultures. 

In so far as pastoral peoples wander with their herds, their life is 
more like that of hunters than that of settled agriculturalists. They 
are not so likely to carry pottery with them, for instance. Shelters 
that can be quickly constructed are most suitable. The wandering 
type of life of some herders seems to fit them for marauding expeditions, 
the stealing of cattle, or raids on agricultural granaries. Such is the 
case especially where the horse has been domesticated. The horse is 
a great aid in war, comparable relatively to the gun or the aeroplane 
in later times. The horse is swift and can be ridden ; sudden attacks 
and departures are readily possible, and one may fight from horseback. 
Cavalry are a great advantage in a fight against people who do not 
possess horses. 

The Growth of the Handicrafts 

With the development of the domestication and breeding of 
animals, pastoral life and farming eventually became fused in many 
lands so that farmers possessed some sheep, cattle, and horses. Such 
was particularly the case where the plough pulled by an animal had 
been invented. At this stage of plough culture, property had become 
quite highly developed. There was individual ownership of farm 
land, equipment, and products. By planting in rows dug by a plough 
and by using the power of domesticated animals, a much larger and 
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more certain food supply was possible, and the population became still 
more dense. In favourable locations the agricultural produce was 
sufficiently plentiful to exchange. Where the boat and horse were 
practicable, travel occurred over great distances and the means for 
carrying on trade were thus established. Meanwhile progress was 
made in many of the arts. The potter’s wheel made better pottery, 
and glazing was developed. Spinning, which was done earlier by 
twirling a stick across the knee, was improved with the spinning wheel. 
There were also improvements in weaving. 

While the plough culture brought more wealth and a higher 
development of the practical arts, it should be noted that the handi¬ 
crafts had developed into a considerable industry by the time the 
plough culture was reached. The extent and variety of hand manu¬ 
facture of useful objects is generally underestimated by those unfamiliar 
with the simpler material cultures. Much detail is lost in long-range 
perspective. As has been shown, the earliest handicraft products were 
found in the hunting stages ; the devices of hunting and trapping were 
large in number and of many different types. Even in the ice ages 
the stone tools for cutting, scraping, and spearing existed in a score of 
varieties. But by the time the digging stick was superseded by the 
plough, the evolution of material objects as consumers’ and producers’ 
goods had resulted in a still greater variety. These products centred 
round planting, reaping, winnowing, grinding, the care of animals, 
dairying, cooking, serving food, housekeeping, decoration, furniture¬ 
making, leather production, sewing, making of fire and light, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing and basket-making. 

The economic significance of the development of the handicrafts is 
varied. In the first place, it meant a growth of property. In the 
competition between man’s quest for possessions and his desire for 
intangible values such as reputation or affection, the former was gain- 
ing ground. Second, the greater the variety and number of such 
objects of hand manufacture, the greater the requirement of labour, 
and hence there was an impetus to an extension of the division of 
labour beyond the principles of sex and age. 

The Growth of the Division of Labour, Specialisation was furthered by 
the discoveries of the use of coppci', tin, gold, bronze, and iron. Such 
metals were very valuable as tools, weapons, and ornaments, and were 
put to uses formerly served by clay, wood, stone, grass, and beads. 
The distribution in nature of metals was less widespread than the 
substances they displaced, and on this account it was not easy for 
each household or each male in a household to become adept in the 
working of metals. Thus specialists such as the tinsmith arose. When 
the water wheel replaced the mortar and pestle, the miller appeared. 
And with the use of the wheel, invented in only one place in the world, 
there came the wheelwright. The development of specialists outside 
each family meant that there had to be a further exchange of goods. 
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The exchange of goods over distances means transportation as well 
as trade. The boat possessed by all peoples living near water was a 
great agency for transportation even after the domestication of the 
horse. A horse can be ridden over plains, but it cannot be driven well 
through the woods without roads. Road-making is a fairly late 
development of man. Roads that would carry a wagon were, until 
quite recently, very poor. All during the Middle Ages the mileage 
covered by a loaded wagon over the rough roads was around a dozen 
or a score a day. The sled with reindeer or dogs to pull it over the 
ice was much faster than the horse and wagon. But the boat made 
possible the most extensive travel. It is known that in the eleventh 
century a.d. Icelanders were in America and in Constantinople. 

The Origin of the Commercial and Industrial City. With specialisation 
in the handicrafts and improvements in transportation, the volume of 
trade increased. One evidence of this was the city, which may be 
thought of as a place where the inhabitants do not grow enough food 
to feed themselves. They therefore must import it from outside, which 
means transportation and trade. They cannot get food gratis, so they 
must make cloth, leather, metal goods or something else to exchange 
for it. Within these early cities, located on water routes, there 
developed certain places for trade. The goods were assembled at 
certain places on certain days to be inspected, bought, and sold. Such 
an impromptu market-place was the origin of the store. Although 
trade was predominantly by barter, there were some goods in frequent 
demand which were exchanged most often. When such goods were 
light and durable, as was the case with gold and silver ornaments, 
money developed. The volume of trade coincident with a city’s life 
was a stimulant for the use of money. Special stores dealing in money 
alone, that is, banks, did not flourish imtil modern times, though there 
were pawnbrokers in the Middle Ages and money-changers in Biblical 
times. 

Growth of Economic Organisation. The greatly varied output in con¬ 
sumers’ goods made possible by invention was accompanied by a 
corresponding development of economic organisation. Some of these 
economic institunom have been indicated in the account of the develop¬ 
ment of the material cultures. In earlier times, production occurred 
usually in the family organisation, where there was some division of 
labour by sex and age. But since the family was the consiuning 
unit, little exchange resulted. The community supplemented the 
family organisation in special economic undertakings, such as the 
hunting party, the organisation of planting, or the allotment of lands. 
The community, through its social customs, provided regulations for 
economic behaviour as well as for all other behaviour, so that the 
selfish did not become intolerably ruthless. There were varying 
degrees of exchange of gifts at ceremonies, of co-operation of labour, 
and of use of common land and other objects such as cooking ovens* 
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Thus in the hunting stages economic life was ordered by the family 
and the community. In the subsequent plough and cattle culture 
the economic organisation of the family became visible in the farm. 
The economic r 61 c of the community was also evident, since the 
families nearly always lived in houses clustered close together in a 
village, with the farm lands located some distance away. 

Feudal Organisation. Preceding the emergence of our modern order, 
the necessity for protection against marauding groups in Europe led 
to the feudal type of organisation, especially where a central govern¬ 
ment did not exist or was breaking up. Owners of property and large 
holders of land found they could exact payments of money or goods 
from weaker farmers. With this money soldiers could be maintained. 
A big farmer, called a lord, with little farmers grouped round him, 
could do the same. These lords lived in large houses called manors, 
or castles, near villages or farms. They secured control over sur¬ 
rounding neighbours, exacting material tribute and giving them 
protection from robbers, pirates, and marauding groups in general.^ 
There was thus built up a type of economic organisation much larger 
than the family. It led to greater division of labour and to an increase 
in the variety of goods, because of the potentialities which exist when 
wealth is accumulated in the hands of a few. The manor and feudal 
systems were very widespread, being found even among many pre¬ 
literate peoples, sometimes in incipient forms and sometimes well 
developed. 

The city, which often grew up shortly after the manor in various 
parts of the world, was a form of an economic as well as a political 
and social organisation. The city arose from the growth of specialisa¬ 
tion, trade, and transportation. Early cities were usually on water 
routes, utilising transportation by water craft. Production in cities 
consisted not so much of the growth of foodstuffs, as of the fabrication 
by hand of material objects. The handicraftsmen banded together 
for protection into guilds, the forerunners of the trade unions of to-day. 
In earlier times, however, the guilds were manufacturers’ associations, 
since the workmen owned their own tools of production and were also 
owners of great wealth for those days. 

Specialisation in economic organisation followed quite rapidly. 
As the market-place was the beginning of the store, the pedlar was the 
early salesman, and the pavmbroker the early banker. Specialists in 
transportation built larger boats manned by galley slaves and sailors. 
The wage-earners grew out of apprentices and helpers to the handi¬ 
craftsmen. In those days the ratio of the number of masters to the 
number of helpers was more nearly equal than the ratio of employers 
and wage-earners to-day. 

^For a discussion of feudalism sec J. T. Abdy, Feudalism, Its Rise, Progress dnd 
Consequences (I^ondon, 1890). 
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The Modern Economic System 

Capitalism 

New mechanical inventions mean more economic goods. Thanks 
to inventions, handicraft manufacture reached an advanced stage 
before the coming of steam. Steam power, however, gave a great 
impetus to production, as did also the perfection of steel tools. As 
the volume and variety of economic goods increased, the differentiation 
between consumers’ goods and producers’ goods became more pro¬ 
nounced. Producers’ goods were now more intricate, expensive, and 
more difficult to acquire because financing was necessary. Money for 
their purchase was called capital, and the raw materials and tools 
purchased were known as capital goods. Under feudalism the owner¬ 
ship of the handicraft business, of transportation, or of merchandising 
had been, like farming, in the hands of the family. Sometimes the 
heads of two or more families joined forces to conduct the business 
better, or to increase their capital. Thus began the movement away 
from family domination of industry. 

Each partner in such an economic organisation was liable for the 
whole indebtedness of the partnership, which was a protection for the 
creditors. The partnership, however, was not a ready device for 
raising capital to meet the expanding needs of business. This service 
was better furnished by the joint-stock company, which made it possible 
for any number of persons to supply the needed capital. In return 
each investor received his proportionate share of stock and was in 
general liable only up to the value of the shares he held. The share¬ 
holders could also borrow money by the device of issuing debentures 
which were in effect mortgages on the assets of the company. If the 
shareholders were large in number, management was delegated to a 
committee who chose a chairman or manager. This type of economic 
organisation has been the prevailing one in the expansion and growth 
of industry in the western world, especially during the power age. So 
different was this new type of industrial life from that of the household 
economy and the handicrafts that a special name was devised for it. 
Because capital played such a prominent part in financing the new 
system, it was called capitalism. 

The Relation of Capitalism to Agriculture. The capitalistic system 
affected farming less than it did the handicrafts. These were trans¬ 
formed by steam and steel. The small tools of the handicraft stage 
grew so large that special houses were built to contain them. Few 
people had enough money alone to own such giant tools. Steam was 
not applicable to farming, and the power continued to be supplied by 
the muscles of humans, by horses, mules and oxen, and by the wind. 
Although the steam engine was not useful on the farm, the petrol 
engine was light enough to put on wheels which could travel up and 
down furrows and on roads without rails. Now, in the middle of the 
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twentieth century, mechanical power is coming to the farms as it did 
a century earlici* to the handicrafts. Wheat farming has been com¬ 
pletely mechanised. The combine was developed before the* gas 
engine was applied to farming, but the internal combustion engine 
has facilitated its adoption. The tractor is the most versatile auto¬ 
motive tool yet developed for the farm. Mechanical corn harvesters 
and cotton pickers are on the way. However, at the present time in 
the United States, the average farm has only $525 worth of implements 
and machines.^ How little machinery is still used is seen by the fact 
that its value is only 7 per cent of the value of farm lands and buildings. 

Very little capital is needed to pay labour in farming, since only 
15 per cent of all farm labour is paid in wages, 85 per cent being the 
contribution of the farmer and his family. * However, farmers have 
in the United States in large part abandoned complete subsistence 
farming, in which little is bought and sold, and needs are met from 
farm production. Eighty-five per cent of all farm products are now 
sold on the market. This money is generally spent for fertiliser, seed, 
tools, and machinery, and for a living for the farmer and his family. 

Some farms, however, are very large and employ much labour and 
capital. Indeed there are a few cases of farms being organised into a 
corporation and run as such. There are still, however, many farms 
that are partially—50 per cent or more—self-sufficient. In Grayson 
county,^ Kentucky, in 1930, soap was made by 78 per cent of the 
families, furniture by 5 per cent, brooms by 20 per cent, quilts by 65 
per cent, shoes by i per cent, lard by 82 per cent, salted smoked meat 
by 70 per cent, butter by 96 per cent, weaving was done by i per cent, 
spinning by 8 per cent, dyeing by 7 per cent, shoes repaired by 48 per 
cent. The need of money for purchasing such commodities from 
outside was accordingly reduced. 

Farming has come so little under the capitalistic structure that there 
have been developed for agriculture relatively few supporting economic 
structures such as credit institutions and marketing organisations. 
Most rural banks and wholesale houses are really city institutions 
adapted to short-term or demand loans. Farmers need cheap long¬ 
term credit for land purchases ; short-term credit for machines ; and 
finally a still shorter-term credit to carry them until the money crop 
is sold. These needs are being met by urban stores and town banks 
while rural institutions of credit and marketing are being developed. 

Agriculture suffers particularly in depressions. The numerous 
independent farm units cannot act concertedly to curtail production 
as can city factories. The farmer, who originally produced only for 
family consumption, has continued planting all his land every year. 
For a self-sufficing farmer that is good practice. But for a commercial 

I Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1938. * Ibid. 

Economic and Social Problems and Conditions of the Southern Appalachians, Miscel¬ 
laneous publication No. 205, United States Department of Agriculture, January, 1935. 
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fanner it is not very well adapted to the fluctuations of the market due 
to the business cycle. Q>nsequently the farmer is forced at times to 
sell a big supply at low prices, and to buy the products of factories at 
high prices, since the city man curtails the production, thus keeping 
his prices from falling as low as farm prices. 

There are other farm problems resulting from the lack of adaptation 
of farming to capitalistic methods. For instance, when machines re¬ 
place human labour on the farms, the displaced labour cannot be 
absorbed by agriculture, as it was by industry, for farming cannot 
expand at any such rate as industry did. At least the farms producing 
fo^ products cannot find a rapidly increasing market, because the 
demand for food is inelastic. With the high birth rate on the farms 
and the low birth rate in the cities, there tend to be too many farmers 
for their own best economic interests. Such is the case except in war¬ 
time or periods of great industrial expansion with the accompanying 
growth of cities, which are, of course, markets for farm products. 

The trend of agriculture, however, is towards capitalistic procedures. 
Mechanisation is increasing. There is less subsistence farming, and 
rural financial and marketing institutions are being developed. 
Though there will always be marked differences, the business of the 
farmer is becoming more like the business of the city man. 

The Production of Wealth 

The remarkable economic progress of the past 150 years is usually 
attributed to competitive private capitalism. Certainly this was the 
system under which this wealth was created. But some of the increase 
must have been due to a growing population that would probably have 
filled up a continent under any system. Some of the wealth comes 
from the abundant natural resources. Also the gifts of nature could 
not have been transformed into usable articles of consumption without 
the brilliant array of inventions of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. These inventions would probably have been made and 
put to work under monopoly or some form of state control, though the 
adoption of these inventions might not have been as rapid. But under 
private capitalism, in the middle of the nineteen-twenties, before the 
boom and following depression. Great Britain had attained a per capita 
annual income of $419,^ France $224, the United States S614, and 
Italy, less indtistrialised, $101. Whether these achievements might 
have been made under some other system cannot be said, but certainly 
private capitalism did not prevent such incomes from being produced. 

^ The figures are in American dollars at 1925 exchange rates. When com¬ 
parisons are made in terms of what the moneys of the different countries will buy» 
not in American dollars, but in products at wholesale prices in their own countries, 
the figures are Great Britain France $251, Unitea States $6x4, and Italy 
These fiwes are from Corrado Gini, A Conparison of the Wealth of Several Important 
Pfatums (Rome, 1925), pp. 38-42. 
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The Distribution of Wealth 

Under private capitalism, not everyone gets the same income. 
The rich man’s salary is two thousand times as much as the poor 
man’s. These are only wages. The rich also receive interest on 
bonds and dividends on stocks, so that the variation in income is 
even greater. 

For the United States in 1935-6, the distribution of the whole 
family income of the people of the rich, poor, and middle classes shows 
that 10 per cent of all the families in the United States received less 
than $410 a year income. These families received only 2 per cent 
of the total family income of the country. The poorest 10 per cent 
of the families, then, received 2 per cent of the income. On the other 
hand, the richest 10 per cent of the families received 36 per cent of 
the total family income. The total amount received by this richest 
10 per cent was approximately the same as the total amount received 
by the lower two-thirds of the families of the country. A somewhat 
similar inequality in income exists in the non-communistic European 
countries. 

This inequality in income has received much discussion. Is it 
just that the rich should be so wealthy and the poor so destitute ? 
Some defenders of the capitalistic system argue that the system dis¬ 
tributes to each according to his abilities.^ T’hc rich arc more able 
than the poor and hence have a larger income. The ran^e is, how¬ 
ever, quite great. There were 75 families in the United States in 
1935-6 whose average income per faimly was $2^000,000.^ On the 
other hand, there were over a million families who received an average 
income per family of less than $250 a year. The range from $250 a 
year to $2,000,000 is very great. There is, of course, also a great 
range in mental ability, from feeble-mindedness to genius. Docs 
inherited biological ability determine the distribution of income ? 

On this question it is interesting to compare the shape of the 
distribution of inherited qualities with the shape of the distribution of 
incomes. The distribution curve of families by numbers receiving 
equal parts of the income is shaped like a right-angled triangle. On 
the other hand, the distribution curve of inherited traits, judging from 
available evidence, is shaped like the figure (Fig. 2) in Chapter III 
showing the stature of American soldiers in the First World War. It is 
like the contour of a bell. If income were distributed according to 
inherited abilities ^ the distribution curve would be like this bell and 
not like a triangle. 

The free enterprise system with the incentive for profit has 

^ John Bates Clark, TAe Distribution of Wealth (New York, 1^2). 

^ National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States (Washington, 
1938), p. 18, Table 3. 

^ The factors affecting the distribution of income, and of social success generally, 
are considered in Chapter III. 
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facilitated this unequal distribution of income. However, such an 
inequality in wealth is not peculiar to the capitalist system. It is 
found in the feudal system, and where there is private ownership of 
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0‘4 per cent of persons having incomes receive 10*4 per cent of the national 
income, or an average of 3C5,250 each. 
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99 6 per cent of persons having incomes receive 89*6 per cent of the national 
income, or an average of ;Ci8o each. 
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0*3 per cent of all persons of 25 and over possessed 42 per cent of all wealth 
in the country, or an average of £93,000 each, 
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99*7 per cent of all persons of 25 and over possessed 58 per cent of all wealth 
11 the country, or an average of £375 each. 

Fig. ig. — The Unequal Distribution of Wealth and Income 
in Great Britain. 

Reproduced from The Home Market by the courtesy of Dr. Mark Abrams and 
the London Press Exchange Ltd. 

farm lands. The rich landholder tends to buy more land and to 
increase his holdings, if there is a system of labour to work it. As the 
rich landowners acquire more of the limited supply, the holdings of the 
poor become less and are generally nothing. In France in 1793, in 
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Mexico in 1857, and in Russia in 1917, these large holdings of land 
were divided and redistributed among the people. 

In communistic Russia there is considerable inequality of income, 
but the range is said to be slight as compared to that in countries with 
the free enterprise system. In the totalitarian states of Germany and 
Italy the government appropriated for military purposes so large a 
portion of high incomes that the range of incomes in these countries 
was probably less than in the United Kingdom. 

In the free enterprise states there are efforts to lessen the inequalities 
in income. The income tax is graduated to take a larger proportion 
of high incomes. Also there are minimum wage laws designed to 
raise the incomes at the lower levels. These attempts to cut off the 
extremes of income distribution are, however, interferences with the 
free operation of the system. 

Labour 

The laissez-faire system at its inception was particularly bad for the 
workers.^ Sometimes they began work an hour or so before daylight 
and continued to work until an hour or so after dark. Children eleven 
and twelve years old worked these long hours. The conditions of 
work were also often unhealthy. Later these conditions were remedied 
partly by trade unions, and partly by the evolution of humanitarian 
considerations resulting in social legislation. 

The bargaining power of employers and labourers for the price 
to be paid labour is unequal. The loss of a job means more to the 
labourer than the loss of a labourer means to an employer. To 
strengthen the bargaining power of labour, employees have bound 
themselves together and bargain collectively instead of singly, being 
represented in the bargaining by someone not on the payroll of the 
employer. Such is the origin of trade unions. Employers can bargain 
better with a single labourer ; hence they were at one time generally 
opposed to unions. In order to give strength to their bargaining, the 
employees hold in reserve the right to strike, to which of course they 
do not like to resort, since it entails financial loss and suffering for their 
families. Despite this reluctance to strike there were several hundred 
strikes annually in Great Britain during the years before the war. 
But if employees did not have the right to stop work, their ability to 
bargain would be very ineffective. 

The Business Cycle 

The modem economic system has experienced a number of severe 
crises accompanied by bankruptcies, unemployment, and loss of profits. 
In the early part of the nineteen-thirties there was a very severe depres¬ 
sion. The income of the American people dropped from 89 billion 
dollars in 1929 to 39 billion in 1932. The unemployed totalled 13 

^ J. Kuezynski, Labour Conditions in Western Europe^ iSso-igss (London 1937)* 
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million in 1933, or about a quarter of the working population. Similar 
severe depressions occurred in the middle eighteen-nineties, in the early 
seventies, and at other times. Between such violent disturbances there 



Business conditiom alternate from good times to hard times. When the latter 
are very severe, great tragedy and suffering are caused to business and all of society. 
'I’hese violent swings are one of the problems of the capitalist system. (From 1900 
to 1926 the “ Ayres Index of Business Activity ”, computed by Leonard Ayres of 
die Cleveland Trust Company, has been used. From 1926 to 1939 the “Annalist 
Index of Business Activity ” has been equated to the Ayres scale and used.) 

have been many panics and depressions of less severity. In the United 
States between 1790 and 1939, there have been thirty-six business 
depressions of varying durations and intensities, averaging four years 
to a cycle. There was one year of depression for every year and a 
half of prosperity.^ In Fig. 20 a graph of the duration and intensity 
of recent business depressions is shown. The graph is drawn also to 
show the periods of prosperity, which ecjual in number the periods of 
depression. 

As long as these fluctuations in business conditions are not severe 
they are not viewed as an indication that the economic system is 
working particularly badly. Indeed there are those who hold that the 
depressions weed out the inefficient and serve as an impetus to improve 
management. But when we have very severe depressions, with banks 
closed and deposits lost, production stopped, and hordes of un¬ 
employed, then the question is raised as to whether our present 
economic system is not cracking up as other systems, such as feudalism, 
have done before. 

The answer lies in an understanding of what causes these fluctua¬ 
tions in business. It is generally admitted that variations in business 
conditions are due to changes in the ratio of purchasing power to 
physical production. If money increases faster than production there 
are good times. On the other hand, if the industrial and agricultural 
output increases faster than the outstanding money and credit, prices 
fall, sales are sacrificed, and hard times set in. But there are many 

*Willwd J, Thorp and Wesley C. Mitchell, Business Annals (New York, 1926.) 
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underlying factors that affect purchasing power and production. 
Some of these are new gold mines, war, international loans, govern¬ 
ment borrowings, new inventions, and population movements.^ From 
the evidence available to us we may infer that severe depressions are 
indications that the economic system is working badly, but not neces¬ 
sarily that it is about to undergo a permanent collapse. 

Something, though, is certainly wrong with the system when 
13,700,000 are out of work and hungry, while at the same time the 
farmers are producing 100,000,000 bushels of wheat which must be 
stored because it cannot be sold to consumers. The people want cloth¬ 
ing, there is a surplus of 6,000,000 bales of cotton, yet the cotton mills 
and clothing factories are not running. It would seem as though the 
producers should hire the unemployed to produce the clothing. With 
the wages they are paid they could make the purchases they need. 
But the operation of the system under the incentive of profits is not 
so simple. There are too many diverse and uncontrolled factors 
affecting the flow of purchasing power and the flow of products. In 
time the balance is restored. But it takes more time than for employer 
A and employee B to get together. 

Although depressions may be attributed to the nature of the 
economic system, it is not proven that they are the fault of laissez-faire 
conditions, and that they would not occur under other systems. 
Indeed the modifications of laissez-faire conditions in the direction of 
control in the United States seem to prolong the depressions. The 
analysis of business cycles indicates that if the free enterprise system 
were left to work unhampered by monopolies of labour or of industry, 
and without state interference, prices would fall very sharply in a 
depression, and recover quickly. The drop would cause a vast amount 
of commercial failure and unemployment, but the liquidation of prices 
would be so great that costs would be sufficiently low to permit industry 
to produce and sell at a low price. Hence effective demand would 
be stimulated, purchasing power would be brought into a more favour¬ 
able relation to production, and recovery would be under way. 
According to this theory, it is the attempt of government, monopolies, 
and labour to maintain prices that delays recovery, though it may also 
soften the shock of the decline. This analysis is still a theory, not a 
proved law. 

In actual practice the working out of the laissez-faire theory means 
such severe deflation that most industries do not want to experience it. 
They strive hard to maintain prices and even to get the government 
to inflate prices. The experiments in this direction are young. In 
time something may be worked out. The tremendous outlays for 
military purposes, which most totalitarian states have provided, 
naturally prevent depressions at the time, since they so greatly augment 
the purchasing power. Democracies could do the same in peace-time 
^ Wesley C. Mitchell, Business Cycles (New York, 1927). 
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Fio. 21.—Unemployment in Depression and Prosperity 
in the United States. 


It is not usually recognised that in normal times there is a good deal of unem¬ 
ployment. The peaks in the curve occur at periods of depression. The estimates 
are for the occupations of manufacturing, mining, transportation, and construction, 
which of course do not include all of the available labourers in the United States. 
For these occupations the above chart shows very well the relation between unem¬ 
ployment in depression and in non-depression years. From Paul H. Douglas, The 
Problem of Unemployment (New York, 1934), p. 29. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 

and are doing it in war-time. But in time this stimulated purchasing 
power must recede. 

Unemployment 

From the human point of view, unemployment is worse than loss 
of dividends, A system that does not provide work for the population 
is ipso facto to be criticised. Few experiences are so tragic as to be 
unemployed, with no money, in debt, and with a wife and little 
children to support. As a cause of loss of morale, as a source of 
despair, unemployment ranks with sickness. The greatest cause of 
unemployment is business depression. 

Another cause of unemployment is the seasonal nature of industry. 
Agriculture has a dul| season in the winter ; the peak of retail trade 
is around Christmas time. The motor-car industry has an uneven 
period of employment, since fashion calls for new cars about the 
first of the calendar year. Consequently at certain seasons of the year 
there are more unemployed than at others. 

A third source of unemployment is the fact that in our complex 
society the means of getting the right man ^nd the right job together 
are slow and cumbersome, despite a highly integrated system of 
employment agencies. 

While business depressions are the great cause of unemployment, 
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Fio. 22.—Unemployment in Great Britain, 1858-1938. An exact replica 
of the chart print in “ Employment Policy London, 1934, Cmd. 6527, 
p. 29. Reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office. 
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yet in the very prosperous years 1928 and 1929 approximately one 
in fifteen or twenty workers was unemployed ^ in the United States, 
depending on how the available labour supply is measured and how 
unemployment is defined. These persons may have been unemployed 
because of the seasonal nature of industry and because of delays in 
finding jobs. On the other hand a fourth source of unemployment^ 
technological advance, may have contributed to this volume of un¬ 
employment. This period was one during which many new labour- 
saving machines were introduced into industry, throwing men out of 
work. The talking picture is said to have taken the jobs away firom 
10,000 musicians who played in orchestras in moving-picture houses 
before “ canned ” music came in. There were thus little “ pools ” 
of unemployment around the motion-picture houses. In time such 
pools evaporate. The unemployed musicians get jobs in other 
orchestras or find work outside the field of music. If times are good 
and the unemployed are young, the evaporation takes place more 
rapidly than if the persons are old and there is a period of depression. 
So also pools of unemployed were created around the cigar factories. 
Cigar-making machines that made three or four thousand cigars in an 
eight-hour day threw 30,000 skilled cigar workers out of employment. 
Automatic controls used in operating trains in the New York under¬ 
ground mean that only two men are now needed to do the work that 
before required about eleven men. On large ocean-going oil-burning 
liners, three firemen attired in white, tending gauges, replace a hundred 
or more stokers. When mechanical firing apparatus was installed by 
western railroads, 17,000 firemen were released. Just as improvement 
in machinery displaces workers, so also does improvement in 
managerial efficiency cause lay-offs. 

The foregoing analysis shows that it is almost impossible to say 
how much of the unemployment at any one time is due to the introduc¬ 
tion of labour-saving machines. During the nineteen-twenties in those 
years when productivity increased, the “ technologically unemployed ’’ 
may have been from 25 to 50 per cent of the total unemployed in the 
United States. Technological unemployment,^ though abundantly 

^ Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Director, Problems of Unemployment (New York, 
* 934 )> P- 29. Also Employment in Philadelphia, Releases of Industrial Research 
Department, University of Pennsylvania, No. 21, May, 1934. See also National 
Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National Policy (Washington, 1937), 
p. 70. 

* National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National Policy, p. 82. 
I'hc idea of technological unemployment is quite complex. The concept quoted 
above may be illustrated as follows. If 100 workers were required in 1928 to produce 
100 units, but in 1929 79 workers were required to produce 105 units, then 1 worker 
produced 33 per cent more in 1929 and hence 25 per cent fewer workers would 
have been required to produce the same amount. But the amount of production 
increased 5 units, hence there are 26 (105— 79) fewer jobs available than there 
would have been had the rate of productivity in 1928 continued in 1929. And 
if there were 52 unemployed in 1929, then in this year of increased productivity 
26 unemployed, or one-half, would be due to increased productivity, which may 
have been due to the installation of more or of better machines. 
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advertised in the early years of 1930 by a group known as the ‘‘ techno¬ 
crats ”5 is not a new phenomenon. In the early days of the factory 
system in the 1800’s, workers whose jobs were displaced by machines 
often reacted with violence, destroying the new equipment. At the 
present time, however, new and improved machinery is being intro¬ 
duced very rapidly ; and, with much unemployment already existing, 
the “ pools ” of technological unemployment do not quickly disappear. 
Unemployment seems to be due in large part to business depression 
and to the rapid introduction of machinery, hence it is not wholly 
caused by the laissez-faire feature of the economic system. 

Monopoly 

The greatest menace to the operation of the competitive capitalistic 
system is monopoly, which means the control of supply. Under 
monopoly, no competition is permitted to undercut prices. A private 
unregulated monopoly maintains the price which will give it the 
greatest total profit. It is usually a high price, for competition keeps 
prices down. Competition is a price protection for the consumer that 
does not exist under monopoly. 

The trend is away from competition, and towards monopoly. 
Competitors tend to kill one another off by undercutting prices. This 
process is not possible in agriculture where the farmers are so numerous 
and scattered, but it is, for instance, in railways. When only a few 
owners of a particular business remain, they often get together and 
agree on a price that will give each one a profit and put an end to 
cutting each other’s throats. Such cartels may exist for a considerable 
time, since the more capital that is required to start a business, the 
more difficult it is for new competition to arise. Thus it is difficult to 
start a new newspaper in a big city because of the capital and time 
required. Perfect monopolies, such as the post office, seldom exist, 
though there are many large corporations that exercise considerable 
control over prices. The manufacture of steel in the United States 
is in the hands of eight or nine companies, and there is a good deal of 
concentration in oil and sugar. Competition may exist between these 
large companies, though it is not often severe. In the two decades 
1900-20, there were 2,300 bank mergers in the United States involving 
about 4,500 banks. In the subsequent period, 1921-31, half as long, 
there were more than twice as many mergers, 5,094 in all.^ Thus 
there has been a continued increase in the concentration of capital 
in the United States, until in 1933 the 594 largest corporations con¬ 
stituting slightly more than one-tenth of i per cent (0*0015) 
corporations (338,564) owned 53*2 per cent of the total assets of all 
corporations. 2 

Just as there is little perfect monopoly, but plenty of degrees of 

* J. M. Chapman, Concentration of Banking (New York, 1934), pp. 53-60. 

• Big Business : Its Growth and its Place (New York, 1937), p. 54. 
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control over prices, so there is no perfect competition but rather a 
great range of practices that reduce competition. Thus minimum 
wage legislation in reducing wages reduces the range of competition. 
Trade union agreements operate with the same result. The codes 
of manufacturers’ associations limit the practices of members, and 
thus reduce competition also. Cut-throat competition is replaced 
by a rather mild form in many industries. 

The trend away from competition is viewed with alarm by nearly 
all observers because it results in the maintenance of high and rigid 
monopolistic prices. These observers agree that monopolies should 
be regulated, but regulation has proved a difficult task. The railways, 
a monopolistic business until the coming of the motor-car, have been 
regulated in the United States since 1887 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with not exactly perfect success. The success in regulat¬ 
ing the price of electricity has been far from what is desired. Still, 
practically no one wants to leave monopoly unregulated. An alterna¬ 
tive to regulation of monopoly is state ownership, which has also many 
difficulties. A third and very popular policy, tried out under the 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890, is to prevent monopolies. This policy has also 
worked none too well. It will be noted that in all three policies, the 
abandonment of laissez-faire is predicated. 

The Social Control of Industry 

The regulation of economic agencies in modern society has been 
mainly in the field of public utilities, that is, in those industries that 
provide (i) key services to other industries or (2) essentials to human 
beings. Of the second type, milk is an illustration. A commodity 
of such importance to infants and children cannot be well left un¬ 
supervised, any more than city streets can be left unpoliced. Dairies, 
must be inspected to see that the cows are free from harmful bacteria. 
The railways, utilities of the first type, render key services to industries, 
since they depend on railways for the transportation of their raw 
materials and of their finished products. If there is only one line 
between two cities and no boats or buses, it is a monopoly. Hence 
business enterprises are the gainers when the railway rates are kept 
down by a regulating commission. Similarly, everyone depends on 
the banks ; hence examiners are needed to sec that the assets of banks 
are sound and that the funds are sufficiently liquid. So important a 
commodity as money must be regulated. Certain utilities, such as the 
mails, governments have taken out of the hands of private individuals 
altogether. 

The regulation of economic activities is not new, but is as old as 
economic organisation itself. The accounts at the beginning of this 
chapter show that primitive economics was really social economics, 
that is to say, trade and production and property were all overlaid 
with the customs of the community and the values of society. In 
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other words, the economic activities did not exist completely apart 
from the other social institutions, but were tied up closely with them. 
Economic life was particularly close to the family institution under the 
household economy. The head of the house exercised a family control 
over the economic processes, which were not left unregulated. When 
the economic system outgrew family control, industry tried to exist 
for a time without much relation to the other social institutions. This 
was called the laissez-faire period. It was thought by the classical 
economists from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill that the economic 
system would work smoothly, balancing supply and demand and 
dividing income justly, if it were unregulated. 

But industry could not exist for long, relatively unrelated to and 
independent of the other social institutions. The state took over in 
places where the family withdrew. This is what most social legislation 
is, the substitution of state for family control. Although the state was 
the main institution with which economic organisation was being 
related, it was not the only one. For instance, the churches in their 
codes of social action have asserted that industry ought not to operate 
uninfluenced by moral considerations. Thus the popes have issued 
encyclical letters on what is good and exemplary conduct for industries, 
and various other churches have issued pronouncements that in¬ 
dustrialists must conform to the principles of ethics. The quickly 
growing giant, modern industry, is being initiated into the order of 
the other social institutions and is conforming to the mores of society. 
The state at the present time is playing the greatest role in this process. 
The further development, as in Europe, of the control of industry 
by the state is presented in a discussion of the union of state and 
industry in a succeeding chapter on the interrelations of institutions.^ 
Economics as a study is becoming “ political economy 

The account given in this chapter is of an institution that has under¬ 
gone numerous changes in the past. Curiously, while acknowledging 
past changes, each generation entertains the belief that its present 
institutions are permanent. Our survey shows this belief to be an 
illusion. Capitalism was preceded by other systems ; capitalism itself 
has been in existence only a relatively short time, in terms of centuries ; 
recently in a number of countries private capitalism has been radically 
modified or replaced, for the time being at least, by different economic 
systems. No social institution endures unchanged for ever.® 

1 Chapter XXIII. 

^ James Harvey Rogers, Capitalism in Crisis (New Haven, 1938). “ If there is 
one uniformity in the universe in which we find ourselves, it is change. To this 
uniformity the world’s economic systems are unlikely to prove exceptions *’ (p. \d). 
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SUMMARY 

Our present elaborate economic organisation had its humble origins in 
the food-gathering cultures hundreds of thousands of years ago. Among 
primitive huntei*s there is no separate economic organisation such as we 
have to-day, but a beginning is found in the division of labour between men 
and women. The family carries on important economic activities which 
arc supplemented by those of the community. Since communities are 
self-sufficient, they do not depend on trade. 

Within the community, the chief mechanisms of exchange are hospitality 
and gifts. Services are rendered or goods given without payment, but with 
the expectation of a later return in kind. Although there is private owner¬ 
ship of personal property such as clothing, weapons, songs, and dances, 
collectivism exists in regard to the basic means of production such as land 
and the food supply. A man can gamble away his weapons or his blankets, 
but not the hunting grounds. There is thus a group emphasis on basic 
social security. This, however, is due not to altruism but rather to the pre¬ 
vailing conditions of life. Chiefly because of the relative scarcity of material 
goods, primitives generally strive not so much for private gain as for status 
and reputation. 

The development of agriculture, and of the parallel pastoral economy, 
meant a more certain and substantial food supply and a larger population. 
Further development of the handicrafts, for example in pottery and weav¬ 
ing, led to trade, exchange, payment, and specialisation. Eventually the 
pastoral life and agriculture were brought together in the farm life as it 
appears in the historical period. 

By now property had become highly developed. The handicrafts 
flowered, enriching the material culture, increasing the social emphasis on 
the acquisition of material objects, and extending still further the principle 
of the division of labour. Another great step forward was taken with the 
development of power beyond that supplied by human beings and domesti¬ 
cated animals, especially the development of steam in making steel tools. 
More recently, electrical power and industrial chemistry have contributed 
.greatly to the enrichment of our material life. 

The older family and feudal economic organisations were not adequate 
for financing the new abundance. The corporation was evolved to meet 
the need for extensive capital, thus furthering the present economic system 
of capitalism. Often the corporation is so large that ownership is divorced 
from management, and both are removed from intimate contact with the 
workers, a situation which results in impersonal and unsatisfactory labour 
relations and a marked inequality in the distribution of the wealth produced. 
There is also much difficulty in providing regular employment. Our com¬ 
plex economic system depends for smooth functioning on the synchronisation 
of many parts, which are easily thrown out of gear, leading to depressions 
and unemployment. The large-scale introduction of automatic machinery 
also creates considerable unemployment, at least temporarily. 

Moreover, when business declines, production is cut but not necessarily 
prices. This fact is due to the growth of monopolies in one industry after 
another. It is difficult for competition to arise because of the tremendous 
amount of capital required to start a business. To protect both workers and 
public against exploitation, government undertakes to regulate some busi¬ 
nesses and to aid other businesses. Even though such regulation has been 
carried to the farthest point in countries with a totalitarian ideology, there 
has been no little control even in democratic countries. 
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CHAPTER XX 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS 

Cjovernment is one of the major factors in our lives to-day. When 
we are born our birth must be registered with the government. 
Governmental regulations regarding sanitation and contagion protect 
our childhood. Education is furnished for us by the government. 
In building a house to live in we must conform to the legal specifications 
regarding space, light, plumbing, and water. A fair-sized proportion 
of all the money we earn must be paid to the government in taxes. 
Slate policies affect the price and amount of food and clothing and 
fuel we consume. They also regulate our recreational activities and 
tell us what we can and cannot do. In many countries government 
provides medical care for us when we are sick, gives us aid when we 
are out of work. It protects us from enemies on the outside of our 
state and from hazards within our community. It forces us to send 
our children to school and will not let us permit them to work for pay 
until they become of a certain age. If we would travel outside our 
country, we must first secure permission from the government. Nor 
may we separate from our mates and marry again without the consent 
of the state. If the state is in danger we fight for it. As we become 
too old to work the government helps to take care of us. Even our 
passing, through death, must be registered with the government, and 
if we have no money for a burial the government will bury us. So 
from the cradle to the grave every day of our lives we come in contact, 
directly or indirectly, with the government. 

Governments render these services and exert these controls through 
national and local agencies of many different types. Some are demo¬ 
cratic and others dictatorial. In some countries the government’s 
purpose is to serve the individual and in others the individual is said 
to exist for the good of the state. There are many questions as to 
what functions the government should undertake, and as to how 
they should be performed. In order to understand the role of 
government among the various social institutions it is desirable to 
take a look backward at its origins and to see something of how it 
has varied in time. 


. Government in the Simplest Material Cultures 

Among the peoples living to-day with the simplest material cultures 
government is very simple and hardly discernible. Such people are, 
for example, the Andaman Islanders, the Tierra del Fuegians, the 
Hushmen, and the Shoshone. They have no specially constituted 
government, as may be seen from the fact that they have no established 
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rulers. “ There is not ”, writes Thomas,^ ‘‘ one story about a chief 
or a chiePs daughter in all Bushman folklore known to me.” The 
Ona of Tierra del Fuego are likewise without constituted leadership. 
When a special occasion arises which calls for group action, a tempo¬ 
rary leader may be selected. In the case of murder, a relative of the 
man to be avenged is generally chosen to lead the punitive expedition.^ 
His leadership ceases when the work is done. 

In these societies there are certain individuals who exercise some 
influence over the other members of the group. Among peoples who 
have no written records, it is generally the older men who are looked 
up to, for the old people tend to become the repositories of the historical 
records, the folk lore, the myths, and the religious knowledge. Besides, 
their long experience with the hunt and other activities gives them a 
position of prestige and authority. Their position is such that their 
advice is sought after, and their influence undoubtedly becomes a 
method of keeping order in the community. 

There is also an orderliness in the activities of any individual or 
group of individuals due to repetition. The basic human needs are 
recurrent; for instance, food and sleep must be had every day. On this 
account, there is considerable regularity to group activities. In other 
words, daily living for a group assumes a certain amount of orderliness. 

It is seen, then, that order is maintained to a great extent among 
these simpler peoples by virtue of repetition and by virtue of leader¬ 
ship. It should be recognised, of course, that leadership may be a 
cause of disorder as well as of order, for leaders quarrel and fight for 
dominance. But as long as leadership and repetition provide an 
orderly life there is little need for government. 

The Limited Need for Government in the Simpler Cultures 
There are several factors that limit the amount of disorder among 
peoples with simpler cultures and diminish the need for government. 
One is the size of the groups, which are small in comparison to modern 
communities. As we have seen, among food gatherers and hunters the 
supply of food is not large enough to maintain a big population. The 
communities usually range in size from 15 or 20 persons to 150 or 200. 
Under the circumstances, each person knows every other person well ; 
gossip and public opinion are always available as potential sources of 
social pressure. In a large modern community with its impersonal 
contacts, things are very different. Indeed it may be doubted if any 
practicable system of policing can be supplied which is entirely 
adequate to the needs of a modem city. “ . . . The New York City 
police force”, writes its Commissioner,® “is not large enough and 

^ W. I. Thomas, Primitive Behavioury p. 422. 

* R. H. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1934), p. 223. 

* Austin H. MacCormick, “ New York’s Present Problem ”, Mental Hyg^ne, 
voL 22, pp. 4-10, January, 1938. 
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never will be, to control all the cellars, backyards, vacant lots, and 
other places where . * . offences are committed.’’ 

A second factor affecting the amount of misconduct in a society 
is the number of abnormal persons in the community and the kind of 
adjustment they make. Unfortunately, no definite information is 
available on the relative number of abnormals in primitive and modem 
society. The percentage may have been smaller among the peoples 
who lived in the hunting culture, for it was a type of society in which 
human beings had lived for hundreds of thousands of years, and hence 
had probably worked out a fairly satisfactory adjustment. Many 
types of defectives who survive in our society are cut off by the more 
rigorous conditions existing in the simple cultures. A feeble-minded 
person, or one with poor eyesight, let us say, finds survival difficult 
in a hunting culture. Finally, those abnormals who remain may not 
be regarded as problems or menaces. It should be noted that the 
religions of many primitive groups are such as to socialise the conduct 
of those who seem to have neurotic tendencies. An epileptic may be 
regarded not as a social misfit but as a saviour. Such, at least, is the 
interpretation of the shamans, medicine men, and the priests of the 
American Indians. The world of magic so common to primitive 
cultures is one which seems to help the adjustment of the abnormal. 

Still a third characteristic of these simple societies making a formal 
government unnecessary is the stationary character of the culture. 
When social conditions are the same for long periods of time, lessons 
may easily be learned from experience and the best ways of doing 
things worked out and made known to each member of the group. 
The result is a homogeneous culture, one in which individuals see eye 
to eye on essentials. In a heterogeneous, rapidly changing culture 
like our own, on the contrary, many different points of view and 
conceptions of right and wrong develop, which pave the way for mis¬ 
conduct. There would thus seem to be less provocation to wrong¬ 
doing in a simple society than in one which is complex and rapidly 
changing. 

Finally, a fourth condition is that most of the crimes to-day are 
against property. Among the simpler cultures there is very little 
private property, for the reason that the material culture is little 
developed. Also, in a very small community the personal property 
of each individual is known to every other individual, hence there is 
not much a thief can do with stolen goods, especially if trade and 
travel are little developed. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe there is no misconduct 
whatsoever among the lower hunters. For example, there are sex 
irregularities, that is, deviations from the prescribed rules. Slander 
IS another type of conduct that is resented, since reputation is highly 
valued among primitive peoples. There is fighting due to personality 
clashes or to differences in interests and tastes. Offences against the 
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religious sanctions are ako a possible source of difficulty. There is a 
problem of order among primitive peoples despite the favourable 
conditions of their group life for regularised conduct. 

Agencies of Social Control in the Simplest Material cultures ^ 

The governing agency which deals with misconduct is not always 
the state. In our times such governing is a most important function 
of the state, as is evidenced by the courts and the police. But it is ako 
true that the school, the church and the family are concerned with 
problems of conduct. Among primitive peoples the family handles 
many problems of conduct, much as does the family to-day. This 
fact is implied in the terms, matriarchal type of family, where the wife 
and her kinsmen have a good deal of power and influence, and 
patriarchal type, where the husband has more authority. 

The most impressive evidence of the power of the family to deal 
with misconduct is the feud, in which reprisals are taken by the family 
of the injured against the family of the person committing the injury. 
With the notable exception of the tribes in Africa, this practice is 
extremely widespread among primitive peoples of varying levels of’ 
material culture. Indeed, the family feud as a means of settling dis¬ 
putes has persisted in various parts of Europe and the United States 
down to the present day. In some regions of the southern Appala¬ 
chians, the mountaineers seem to prefer to settle certain personal 
problems by agencies other than those of the state. It seems to take 
some time for the mountaineers to learn to relinquish to the law 
power over matters which in the past have been in the control of the 
family. 

There k another organisation among hunting peoples that has some 
regulatory power. It is a quasi-family organisation much larger than 
the blood family, usually referred to as the clan. It is a kinship 
organisation, which may stretch across several villages, consisting of 
individuak who either are or are assumed to be related and who trace 
their descent from a common ancestor. The clan has some power as 
truly as has the immediate family, even in the disciplining of children. 
As will be seen more fully in a later chapter,^ one of the most important 
clan functions is the regulation of marriage. The clan has ako a 
number of other functions, including principally the rendering of 
various social services to its members. Very probably the clan is a 
later development among the hunting peoples. 

Orderliness is ako maintained by various associations, such as age 
societies, sex groups, and secret orders, found variously among the 
primitive cultures. These groups have rules of conduct which are 
apparently enforced by the associations. For example, among the 

^ For a discussion of the types of control in primitive culture the student is 
referred to L. T. Hobbouse et al.^ Material Culture and die Social Institutions of the 
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Kai, Taim, Yabim and Bakaua tribes of northern New Guinea, the 
initiated men are organised into a religious brotherhood, called 
the bull-roarer society, which has as one of its principal functions 
the discipline of the women and the uninitiated males of the community.^ 

Thus it may be said that among the lower hunting cultures several 
different organisations maintain order, deal with crime, and enforce 
discipline. The question arises as to whether there is present also a 
separate organisation whose main function is governing, as is the case 
with the state in modern society. Was there a state in the lower 
hunting cultures ? Has there always been a state ? Or was it a social 
invention occurring later than the early hunting cultures ? If it was 
a social invention, how did it originate ? 

1 HE Nature of the State 

Before trying to answer these questions about the state, it is desirable 
to consider further what the state is. In previous paragraphs it has 
been assumed that it is an organisation whose main function is policing 
or the administration of justice. But it is true that the state may do 
other things. It may conduct a war, organise recreation, or manage a 
business. The state, then, may have many functions in different 
cultures. Is there any function that is common to states in all cultures ? 
In general it would seem that the maintenance of order in a given 
territory for a group or community as a whole is the function most 
commonly found. Other groups, such as the family and the clan, 
may be responsible for limited phases of social control, but the state is 
sovereign. The state is a distinct and separate social institution with 
ultimate control over all other groups found within the given area. 

There does not seem to be a governmental organisation, separate 
from other social organisation, in very simple material cultures. But 
there may be discerned the beginnings of such an organisation, and 
these beginnings may be viewed as the origins of the state. 

One of the sources of the idea of the state seems, among some 
peoples, to have come from the organisation of hunting parties. These 
are activities that call for discipline, and have at times somewhat the 
aspect of a crisis or war. Because the welfare of the group is dependent 
upon efficient and co-operative conduct in the hunt, the leader may 
develop policing power on such parties. Such was the case among 
the Shoshone Indians. The hunting party is a group that is outside 
the family and beyond the clan and represents the transference of the 
policing function from the family to another organisation, temporary 
though it may be. 

Another idea in the conception of the state is a recognition of the 
territory to be ruled. This idea was much more developed in early 
times in agricultural regions, and in modern times when property is so 
important, than it was with the hunters, whose mode of living does not 
G. Frazer, The Golden Bmgh (London, 1923), pp. 694-5. 
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centre their interest so much upon territorial boundaries. Their 
attention is focused rather on the group as defined in other ways than 
by the limit of the territory it occupies. But however defined, the 
group as a whole is recognised among many primitive hunters as some¬ 
thing larger than family, clan, village, or secret society. Evidence of 
this is found in the great difference in attitude towards the same offence 
committed by one who belongs to the tribe and by an outsider, that is, 
one who comes from a different territory. The punishment is different 
in each case. However, the members of these groups do not have a 
very clear conception of an entity such as a nation or state to which 
they must be loyal and obedient. 

Factors in the Origin of the State 

The origin of the state, then, lies in the development of the function 
of maintaining order in a given territory.^ It can be seen that a crisis 
involving the whole group or territory is the sort of situation out of 
which the idea of discipline for the whole group would arise. Serious 
competition between whole groups would also seem to be favourable 
to the origin of the state. A good example of the beginnings of a larger 
group unity is furnished by the experience of the southern Bushmen, 
who were described above as living in small groups without definite 
leadership or government. In periods of crisis, however, they do resort 
to organisation, as when they unite to meet the invasion of the Hotten¬ 
tots and Kaffirs. In other words, war is very favourable to the 
development of the state, and is so recognised by many writers. 

But war itself must have been invented or have had a beginning. 
While fighting may be instinctive and common to many animals 
without culture, war between groups is an organised activity that it 
was necessary to learn. As Malinowski has observed : “ To label all 
brawling, squabbling, dealing of black eye or broken jaw, war, as is 
frequently done, simply leads to confusion. War can be defined as the 
use of organised force between two politically independent units, in 
pursuit of tribal policy. War in this sense enters fairly late into the 
development of human societies.” ^ 

Fighting between different groups was the beginning of war. 
Sometimes these fights tended to resemble reprisals, as in the case of 
family feuds, and sometimes the mere form of a battle with very little 
ferocity seems to have satisfied the demands of the occasion. The 
development of material culture to the point where there was property 
in stored grain, or cattle, or other material objects created a situation 
more favourable to war. At least well developed war is found only 
among the cultures with considerable property. Very common is the 
raid, a sally of one party against another, but not always, of course, for 

^ For a fiiller discussion, see Robert H. Lowic, Origin of the State. 

^ B. Malinowski, “ Culture as a Determinant of Behaviour **, in Harvard Ter¬ 
centenary Conference, Factors Determining Human Behavumr (Cambridge, Mass., 1937)' 
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property. Fighting to acquire land was not the purpose of very early 
wars, for many primitives have the feeling that a people and its land 
are inseparable. But later, under the plough culture, land became a 
highly prized object of possession and the idea of a people acquiring 
more territory developed. 

War and the Growth of the State, War is favoured by new means of 
transportation. The radius of the group’s action is thus increased. 
The boat of the Vikings became an agency of aggression all along the 
western coast of Europe, as did the horse on the borderland between 
Asia and Europe. When the Plains Indians in America took over the 
horse from the Spanish, the tribes were thrown into closer contact and 
friction leading to war developed. 

War, piracy, and raids, like the hunting party, develop agencies 
of discipline, especially when tribute is exacted from the conquered 
peoples. When a war leads to slavery of the conquered peoples 
another step in the development of rule is taken. The role of slavery 
in the development of the state has perhaps been emphasised too much, 
since the status of individuals captured as slaves is often like that of 
members of the household and has little to do with the state. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is clear that conquest, in providing a subject 
population to be ruled, develops the group consciousness, loyalty, and 
discipline which are essential to the existence of the state. 

The war chief was probably a factor in the origin of the state. A 
leader seems to arise at times almost spontaneously in any group, as 
the leaders appear at hunting parties, in festivals, and in ceremonies 
among the old men ; the idea could be taken over in war, even if the 
exigencies of war did not make the need fairly obvious. The hereditary 
transmission of leadership is a later development. It is found widely 
scattered in Africa, Polynesia, and Micronesia, but rarely among the 
American Indians. The hereditary factor in leadership is correlated 
in primitive society with the inheritance of property and with the idea 
of social class or caste. Since these were generally lacking in the 
Americas, the democratic principle was more in evidence here. 

The state takes more definite shape as the leaders do more things 
for the group as a whole. While collectivism of this sort is not very 
common among preliterate peoples generally, among the Pueblo 
groups of the south-western United States there are many functions 
undertaken for the group as a whole, such as the regulation of the time 
of planting corn, the disposition of certain lands, and the provision for 
ceremonies and festivals. The collectivistic idea was especially strong 
among the Inca, the preliterate people of Peru who, without the aid 
of a written language, built up an empire of three million persons along 
the Sbuth American coast. ^ Here the state rendered all sorts of 
services for the people, such as the frequent partition of the land among 

‘ This estimate as to population made by A. L. Kroeber, ** Native American 
copulation American Anthropologist^ vol. 36, p. 24, January-March, 1934. 
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the dispossessed, the provision of steady employment, and the institu¬ 
tion of old-age insurance. While the rendering of such services is not 
an essential part in the definition of the state, still it clearly helps to 
build up the state into a more significant entity. 

The Development of the State 
Tue Evolution of the State 

The discerning reader may already have observed from the preced¬ 
ing discussion that there is no linear evolution of the state from the 
early beginnings to the nationalistic governments of the present. 
Social institutions never grow through any series of stages which are 
common to all people. The reasons for this will be considered in the 
last chapter of this section, but here it would be well to observe the fact 
itself. As has already been seen, the American Indians had little 
political organisation, but African tribes, although apart from their 
iron work no higher in material culture, had elaborate states ; states 
which arc comparable, indeed, to the lesser European governments of 
to-day. Among the Zulu, for instance, there was the ruthless 
despotism built up by the great chief Chaka at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. With the help of a standing army of 15,000 men, 
he made the Zulu into the great South African power. So too there 
is extensive governmental development among other African tribes, 
like the Uganda, the Shilluk, and the Bushongo. The great elabora¬ 
tion of government among the latter can be seen from the following 
account: 

There are about 137 gradations and specialisations of court functionaries 
under the nyimi (head chief and supreme judge) consisting of 18 legal officials, 
including a judge of crimes committed with a sharp weapon, a judge of 
stolen goods, a judge deciding whether death is from suicide, and if so 
assessing the fines against the parents, a judge of witchcraft, an agent who 
administers the poison ordeal, etc. ; 5 military officials, including one to 
reassemble deserters and dispatch them to rejoin the army on the field of 
battle ; 6 administrative officials, one of them to receive funeral taxes, 
another to give village chiefs girdles significant of authority ; i6 representa¬ 
tives of tribes ; 17 representatives of trades—hunters, fishermen, boatbuilders, 
blacksmiths, weavers, salt manufacturers, singers, dancers, etc. ; a representa¬ 
tive of the father of twins ; 42 court officials with determine functions of 
sinecures with privileges, including presumptive heirs, bearers of insignia, 
a narrator of legends, a collector and appropriator of gifts brought to the 
nyimi, but dropped in the excitement of the donors, a collector (with an 
assistant) of gifts made to the nyimi by those recovering from sickness through 
his divine infiuence, an attendant for running before the f^imi to remove 
obstacles from his path; slaves on whom the nyimi sits ; 14 women func¬ 
tionaries, including kindred of the nyimi, a head of the royal harem, one to 
put pepper in the eyes of disobedient women, and an assistant to attend the 
women while thus temporarily blinded, a teacher of songs to women, etc.' 

Even though the evolution of the state cannot well be traced, it is 
possible to indicate factors and situations correlated with the concep- 
^ W. I. Thomas, Primiim Behaviour, pp. 435-6 (New York, 1937). 
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tion of the state. Many of these factors and situations have already 
been indicated. These were leaders, hunting parties, policing associa¬ 
tions, property, war, slavery, governmental functions other than 
maintaining order, and social classes. As has been shown, difierent 
combinations of these situations produced different types of government 
in various societies. 

Feudal Government 

Another element leading to government is the growth of power 
and property in the hands of a single farmer among a people of a 
common culture. The large landowner with slaves, serfs, retainers, 
followers, or labourers would naturally exercise a certain government 
over them. These rich men became chiefs or lords. In an age 
when policing was inadequate, there were piracy, pillage, and feuds 
on a large scale. One chief would conquer another and exact the 
payment of tribute, which he used in part to maintain competent 
fighters. In the course of time consolidations of territory and of 
retainers were affected, much as competition in industry leads to 
the monopolistic trust. The expansion of the holdings of a rich and 
warlike farmer led to government on a large scale. But long after a 
single king had risen to hereditary power over the whole area there 
continued to exist this feudal relation between overlord and vassals 
and serfs. 

The process is familiar to students of mediaeval European history. 
But much the same system is found in Japan, China, India, and Asia 
Minor. It is important to note that the feudal system is found also 
among preliterate peoples in different parts of the world, such as Peru, 
Mexico, Africa, and Polynesia. The beginnings of feudalism among 
primitive peoples are found wherever there is a high development of 
the property system, for payment is made in goods to the chief. There 
is always also a class division between the rich or aristocrats, and the 
common people. Apparently there is not always the element of protec¬ 
tion in war. At least much more apparent in some cases is the idea of 
personal loyalty or devotion. This apparent absence of protection in 
the loyalties to overlords in some cultures, like the Polynesian, suggests 
that war may not have been an essential factor in the rise of this 
type of economic-governmental relationship. 

How the feudal system broke down and led to nationalism in 
Western Europe is described in the histories of that period. The 
consolidation of different tribes with different dialects into a large 
state was a slow process. The development of a money economy 
played a part in this change, since it was easier to collect money-taxes 
from a large area than a portion of the farm produce, as was the 
practice under feudalism. Gunpowder was of some influence since 
it affected the method of protection. Important also were better 
methods of transportation, which led to wider areas of rule and hence 
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to more powerful groups. There were developments in culture itself 
which led to the breakdown of the feudal system. 

The competition of local big men did not always lead to the 
domination of one king pver all. Sometimes these powerful chiefs 
developed a sort of federated government, much as competition in 
industry leads sometimes not to the single monopoly but to the cartel. 
Thus Indians in north-eastern America developed a far-flung federa¬ 
tion of different tribes or nations. So also the chiefs in Iceland, 
without ever having had a king, got together a quasi-federation called 
the Althing which settled problems of common concern. 

City-states 

The government previously discussed dealt with small villages and 
agricultural areas. But in antiquity there were also relatively large 
cities which dominated the surrounding territory and were called city- 
states. Indeed some cities extended their power over a vast region 
and levied tribute on distant lands, especially where sea or land trans¬ 
portation was favourable. Athens and Rome in ancient times were 
of this type. When the territory ruled was very extended the states 
were called empires, as in the case of Persia, Egypt, Assyria, and Rome. 
These cities often grew up on water routes and prospered because of 
trade. In these cities wealth was not so much in land as in goods. 
Land, it may be observed, is a type of wealth that may be held for a 
number of generations and hence favours the hereditary principle. 
Land is also capable of supporting retainers and armies, especially 
where a castle gives protection. A hereditary nobility among the land 
aristocrats was a natural product of evolution. But in the cities, with 
the economic life less stable, the hereditary principle was less secure 
than in farming. The family and kinship system was less prominent 
in ancient cities than in rural areas, and the support to hereditary rule 
was less notable. Furthermore, the cities were more susceptible to 
change, with the overseas traders bringing in new ideas from other 
lands. Rich men and great warriors became rulers in the city-states 
but the idea of citizenship also developed. Democratic tendencies 
arose. The wealth to run the city came in part from the traders, 
though the city armies and navies conquered surrounding territory 
and levied tribute on these regions. Since wealth came from the 
citizens and the fate of a city involved the fate of the citizens, they 
shared more in the governing process. The origins of democracy were 
in the cities. 

From Monarchy to Parliament 

The modern era has been characterised by the passing of absolute 
monarchies and their replacement by limited monarchies and republics. 
Kings, tsars, kaisers, and emperors were associated with the land 
economy, but they existed for a time in empires like the Roman and 
duringw&e ekrly stages of capitalism. Sometunes the kingship system 
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was abolished more or less violendy, and republics with elected officers 
were set up without any king at all, as in France. Sometimes the king 
was retained, but with his power sharply limited, as in England, This 
result was achieved by parliament wresting power from the king, 
through their control of the source of revenue, for it takes money to 
run a government and to support a king and his court. Originally the 
king derived his revenue from such sources as tribute laid on rich 
feudal farmers in his kingdom, and from the sale of various privileges. 
With capitalism, there came a different source of wealth and a different 
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class of wealthy persons. The king’s problem then was to get, not a 
portion of the farm produce, but money. The tax system developed 
and with it, parliaments. The business class was able to wrest power 
away from the monarch by withholding funds unless the king permitted 
it to have a hand in legislation. 

Democracies 

With the breakdown of the king’s power, democracies did not 
always arise immediately. The power usually passed to those who 
had property, rather than to the “ people ”, that is, all adult citizens, 
poor as well as rich. However, the transition was sometimes made 
directly to the people. Such was the case in 1793 after, the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. The common people were not able to hold 
the power they took, though, for Napoleon established himself as 
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emperor. That the rank and file of the people should actually do the 
ruling and run the state was a very radical idea at the close of the 
eighteenth century, more radical than communism is to-day. Sov¬ 
ereigns at that time claimed divine rights, dealt with profound matters 
of statecraft, and the government was clothed in aristocratic regalia, 
a magnificent expression of which was seen in the court of Louis XVI 
of France. Such was the atmosphere of government. To turn all 
this over to the barkeeper, the woodcutter, and the butcher was indeed 
a revolutionary idea. 

In Athens the free citizens who helped determine governmental 
policy were always a minority of the adult population. Plato and 
Socrates were both hostile to democracy. In Rome, though its govern¬ 
ment was a republic for a time, democracy was even less in evidence 
than in Athens. In the United States there were many qualifications 
for voting, especially during the first few presidencies ; ^ Jefferson 
organised political clubs among the people, but Andrew Jackson was 
the first representative of the masses. In modern times democracy has 
been encouraged by a wider education and a higher standard of living. 
The masses, because of public education and higher wages, are more 
capable of voting intelligently and are able to contribute more taxes. 

Modern Problems of Government 
Methods of Defeating the Will of the People 

Democracies have extended the vote to practically all adult citizens, 
but that docs not mean that the people rule. All the people have not 
the time, the interest, or the knowledge required to rule in a modern 
city or a modern state. I'he New England town meeting of decades 
gone by was an institution whereby the people ruled. They came to 
a meeting and after considerable discussion decided by vote what was 
to be done. But the New England town was a small, primary group, 
the issues were simple, there was no great hurry, and the citizens 
all had much the same background of ideas. 

In some states to-day there are devices designed to give the people 
direct control over legislation ; the intiative and referendum enable the 
rank and file of voters to propose and decide on legislation that is ordin¬ 
arily handled by a legislature. But even so the voters do not always 
take an interest in the question submitted to them. One close student 
of direct legislation has said that only one in a hundred read the laws 
on which they vote. If the measures are complex the voters do not 
understand them. Finally, the people as voters are subject to persua¬ 
sion by the advocates who can bombard them with the most pro¬ 
paganda. In this case, the power lies not with the people, but with 
the few who can pay for the most extensive barrage of propaganda. 

^ Beard has shown how the American Constitution was framed by the propertied 
class with a view to safeguarding and perpetuating their special privileges. Charles A. 
Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States (New York, 1925)* 
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Usually the people do not vote on legislation, nor do they execute 
orders ; they delegate these powers to representatives in legislatures 
or to executive officials. Even in such cases the will of the people 
may not be ascertained. The election may be controlled by others 
who would then be the source of power rather than the people. There 
are several different ways in which elections are controlled so that, 
though there are tens of millions of voters, actual political power falls 
into the hands of small groups. Some of these methods are the 
following : 

1. Actual buying of votes. 

2. Spending of money for propaganda in newspapers, radio, etc. 

3. Voting the long ballot with too many names. 

4. Making effective appeals by methods, such as kissing babies, 

that have nothing to do with the issues at hand. 

5. Controlling the nominations by party machinery, which may 

mean controlling the election. 

6. Failing to provide an explanation of the issues. 

7. Neglecting to vote on the part of many voters, leaving the issues 

to be decided by a round-up of voters by bosses, fixers, and 

special interest groups. - 

The Political Machine and Party as a Source of Power. The wishes of 
the people may not be ascertained, or they may be defeated in these 
several ways. The source of power in a democracy, in cases where the 
people are not fully oriented and interested, is in those who thus 
circumvent the people. One of these sources is the inner group of the 
political party, often called the “ machine It may organise workers 
in precincts to persuade citizens to vote the machine way and to make 
sure that such supporters go to the polls, perhaps even to vote 
fraudulently. 

Lack of Interest of Voters. It has been shown that though the vote is 
given to the people in a democracy and elections are determined by 
their vote, it does not therefore always follow that the power formerly 
possessed only by kings, the aristocracy, or the rich has been transferred 
successfully to all the people. The lack of interest of the people in 
voting is another important factor. 

Machine control is made easy by the failure of most citizens to take 
an active part in political affairs. Many persons eligible to vote fail 
to do so. A study ^ of all elections from 1932 to 1936 in Flint, Michi¬ 
gan, showed that out. of a population of 160,000 there were only 
30,000 active voters. An additional 40,000 were registered but not 
active ; and 20,000 more who might have been eligible voters were 
non-active and non-registered. Only a third of those who were 
eligible actually participated. Since a simple majority of those voting 

J.Max P, Heavcnrich, “ One-third of Eligible Voters Participate in Elections*' 
Puolic Managmwt, vol. ao, pp^^jio^i, October,agsS. 
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is usually sufficient to decide issues, about one-sixth of the eligible 
voters could outweigh the wishes of the other five-sixths. When the 
issues are important or the candidates prominent, the voters show more 
interest. In England, where there are rather fewer elective offices, 
this problem is perhaps less serious, at any rate in General Elections. 
But here too, the nominations are in the hand of the local party 
organisations except in the case of the rare independent candidate. 
These organisations represent a far smaller number of electors than 
are actually going to vote for the party’s candidate. Another obstacle 
to the expression of the people’s opinion is the present system of con¬ 
stituencies, which makes for large majorities, even if the country as a 
whole is fairly evenly divided, as well as the unequal size of con¬ 
stituencies. 


TABLE 38 

Participation of Electors in Contested Elections in England, 1922-45, 

EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES OF THE ToTAL ELECTORATE * 


General Election 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1929 
1931 
1935 
1945 


Participation. 

• 7 «- 3 % 

■ 70-8% 

• 76-6% 

• 76-1% 

. 8 o-o% 

71-0% t 

73 - 0 % t 


♦ From H. L. G. Tingsten, Political Behaviour (London, 1937), p. 219. 
t From R. B. MacCallum and A. Readman, The British General Election of 

(O.U.P. 1947). 


As to why so many citizens do not vote, the reasons given are 
numerous. A very limited number arc prevented by physical difficul¬ 
ties, such as illness or absence from home at the time of voting. A few 
run up against legal and administrative obstacles, such as insufficient 
legal residence, congestion at the polls, and the fear that if time is 
taken for voting it will result in the loss of business or wages. There 
is also a very general disbelief in the value of voting, a feeling, for 
instance, that one vote counts for nothing, or that all parties are 
crooked. Others believe that woman’s place is in the home. In the 
modem world, moreover, there is a great deal of competition for our 
time ; we are absorbed by other interests and are not willing to give 
up half an hour or so to cast a ballot, especially when we have little 
preference between candidates who are unfamiliar to us, or when we 
have no information concerning the complex issues we are asked to 
decide. These reasons were given by a representative group of non¬ 
voters studied by Merriam and Grosnell.^ The principal reason for 

^ Charles E. Merriam and Harold G^nell, Non^Voting (Chicago, 1924). This 
is a study of 6,000 non-voters representative of the 700,000 who did not vote in 
the mayoralty election in Chicago, April, 1923. The number of registered voters 
was 900,000 and the number of eligible voters 1,400,000 ; it is seen tlmt the number 
who did not vote was about equal to the number who did. 
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non-voting was general indifference, this excuse being advanced by 
44*3 per cent of the group. An interesting finding was that there were 
twice hs many female as male non-voters. 

The voters do not always understand the questions before them, 
they do not know the characters of the candidates, nor do they take 
the time to investigate adequately. Issues that are highly technical, 
like the reorganisation of the administrative branches of the govern¬ 
ment, are not well understood by the voters. The following illustration 
shows that on such an issue many voters simply resort to guessing. 
In Oregon in 1930, two propositions amending the constitution on the 
subject of motor vehicles were submitted to the voters. Both had to 
be adopted for either to be effective, yet 12 per cent more voted for 
Amendment No. i than for Amendment No. 2. The percentage of 
guessers may, of course, have been larger. 

It thus appears that the people in a democracy do not exercise their 
power wisely on many issues. But this power is effective in simple 
and very important matters, and its possession by the people 
is a potential check on the abuse of government. 

Democracy and Interest Groups, Democracy arose to take the power 
out of the hands of the aristocratic and rich ruling classes and to put it 
into the hands of the people. A review in the preceding paragraphs 
of how the experiment works indicates that democracy seems to work 
best in a homogeneous society like a New England town, or in the 
agricultural West of the United States, where nearly everyone is of the 
same social class. It also works well when the issues of government 
are simple. 

But society is changing. It is becoming more heterogeneous. 
There are many different races and immigrant groups. No longer 
are there just farmers and tradespeople ; there are skilled labourers 
and common labourers; tenant farmers and landowners ; pro¬ 
fessional classes ; shipping interests ; transportation groups ; public 
utility groups ; merchants ; manufacturers of steel, textiles, chemicals ; 
there are men and women voters; easterners; southerners; 
westerners; particularly are there social classes. These groups 
have neither the same education, the same manners or customs, the 
same attitudes, or the same social backgrounds ; hence it is e2isy to 
find misunderstanding among them and difficult to find agreement. 
Furthermore, the government deals with many more questions than 
it did formerly, as was suggestecLin the first paragraphs of this chapter. 
For these reasons, the smooth operation of democracy is becoming 
increasingly difficult. The issues are not such as can be settled by a 
public opinion formed in gatherings of villagers and farmers sitting 
round the stove in the country store. 

In lieu of any straightforward expression of power by the people, 
the political party runs the government for the people—^but at the 
price of favours for themselves. The analysis may be extended further. 
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The government is influenced greatly by groups that are most interested 
in getting the government to do something for them. In the case of 
the political machine, it is the boss and his henchmen. In the case ol 
the tariff, it is the manufacturers. If the cotton farmers have a low 
price and a surplus of cotton, then they bring pressure on the govern¬ 
ment for relief If health insurance is the question, the doctors will 
take an interest. Sometimes the interest group is very broad, as in 
such cases as prohibition or war, and includes not only the liquor 
interests, the churches, or the munitions workers, but also the whole 
people. If one interest group goes too far, the other groups unite to 
prevent excesses. 

The question may be asked as to why such pressure groups exist. 
It may first be noted that the people have representatives and elect 
executives, because a large population is unwieldy and too busy to 
function in governing except at such times as elections. The justifica¬ 
tion for representation on a geographical basis was clear in the days 
when heterogeneity was chiefly regional and when transportation and 
communication were slow. But to-day, the heterogeneity is only partly 
geographical ; heterogeneity in modern times is in large part occupa¬ 
tional or economic. Social classes and occupational groups are not 
localised, and since representation is not based on such interest groups, 
they must make their influence on government felt in other ways, 
principal among which is “ lobbying 

The “ lobbyists ” who throng the corridors and anterooms of 
legislative bodies are so numerous that they are often called the Third 
House. Since their operations are described in detail in an earlier 
chapter ^ it will suffice to say here that they influence governmental 
officials if they can show that they control the^ voters, for the life of an 
elected official depends on votes. Some lobbies are much more 
effective than others ; the farmers are very effective lobbyists, as are 
business groups. Unorganised labour, the unemployed, and the 
destitute generally do not have lobbyists and are under-represented in 
the Third House, 

The effort to place the power taken from the sovereign and the 
wealthy aristocrats in the hands of the people has meant that, in general, 
the people who wield this power on most of the details of government 
are in reality a shifting collection of interest groups. But sometimes 
a majority of the people become a big interest group on some question, 
and potentially such a large interest group exists as a check on excesses 
or as a determiner of important questions. No single interest group 
controls the government on all questions for long. 

What Shall the Government Do ? 

The problem of who controls the government is not the only major 
question of statecraft to-day. An equally important one is what the 

^ Chapter X. 
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government shall do*^ The laissez-faire theorists held that the govern¬ 
ment which governed least governed best. The courts, police, army 
and navy, and a few other functions were considered to be sufficient. 
Since government had been previously associated with tyrannical 
monarchs, this attitude was natural Another important reason, 
though, was that the rising industrialists wanted to be let alone by 
government. 

Whether government does much or little depends upon circum¬ 
stances. Governmental functions, like folkways and mores, change. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, governments did little ; 
in the early part of the twentieth century, governments did much. 

Governmental Efficiency 

One of the major doubts in regard to the extension of the functions 
of government concerns the efficiency of governmental work. There 
is abundant evidence of corruption, graft, and waste, particularly in 
American city governments. 

As to inefficiency, it is claimed that governmental employees do not 
work as energetically as do those in private industry. On the other 
hand, the construction of dams under the Tennessee Valley Authority 
seems to have been done with exceeding efficiency. Without attempt¬ 
ing to assess the merits of the controversy, it is admitted that govern¬ 
ments in the United States have been at times wasteful, inefficient and 
even corrupt. That better administrative traditions can be built, 
however, may be inferred from the relatively high standards in England 
and in Germany. Furthermore, improvements in administration arc 
occurring so rapidly in the United States with the extension of the 
Civil Service and the merit system that Charles Merriam, close student 
of government and politics, sees a day ahead when corruption will be 
banished from government, ^ It will naturally take some time to build 
up a tradition of efficiency with an able personnel. One of the 
reasons for corruption and inefficiency is that governmental activities 
have not been watched carefully, except by the bosses and the political 
machines. It is possible that the extension of the functions of govern¬ 
ment will increase efficiency. The theory is that if the government 
spends larger sums on more important concerns of the people, the 
administration will for this reason be watched more closely and at the 
same time attract a higher type of personnel. If the government in 
the United States should run the railways, take over the coal mines, 
or build a merchant marine, matters which are of much concern to 
business, there would be considerable pressure for good service, as there 
is in the postal service. As the government does more important 
things, the service may be raised in efficiency and not be allowed to 
sink into corruption. 

^ M. B. Lambic, Administration of die State of Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1924), p. 6. 

* Prologue to Politics (Chicago, 1939). 
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Governmental enterprises sometimes have a more eflScient organisa¬ 
tion than private industry, even though a governmental employee may 
not be as efficient as a worker in private industry. For instance, in the 
delivery of milk three or four private companies make wagon deliveries 
in the same urban district. If milk were delivered by the government 
with only one wagon to the street, duplication would be eliminated and 
a more efficient organisation would result, even though the driver 
might not deliver milk as rapidly. Governmental organisation effects 
economies, then, in the elimination of the wasteful competition of 
private industry. 

Government and Social Change 

It has been shown that the task of democracy in a complex world 
with a government of vast functions is not an easy one. Added to 
these difficulties is the fact of social change. Change means new 
problems. Problems coming rapidly call for quick action. Demo¬ 
cracy is fitted for deliberate action, and works well when there is time 
to educate the people on the issues confronting them. 

It is acknowledged that the democratic processes, involving the 
slow procedures of deliberation, debate, and consent, tend to be put 
aside in a crisis, such as a war or an acute depression of business, and 
the executive either gets or takes the authority to act quickly. In 
American history probably the most extreme instance of concentrated 
executive authority was that exercised by Abraham Lincoln during the 
Civil War.^ Lincoln is generally regarded as a great democrat, as 
the exponent of “ government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people ”. His sympathies were doubtless deeply democratic, yet he 
was forced by circumstances to exercise authority perhaps more 
arbitrary than that used by any other president. By comparison with 
Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson was a moderate dictator during the First 
World War, for President Wilson consulted Congress more often. Lincoln 
was more hard pressed by war than Wilson. Lincoln asked for few 
of the powers he exercised. Without the authority of formal law he 
placed thousands of suspected men in prison without any charges 
being preferred against them ; proclaimed martial law ; suspended 
the writ of habeas corpus ; suppressed important newspapers in¬ 
definitely ; and placed armed guards at election polls. He enlarged 
the army and navy beyond the limits permitted by existing law; 
spent public money without congressional appropriation ; and issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation simply by executive order, as com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army. Despite this exercise of dictatorial 
power, Lincoln of course established no thoroughgoing dictatorship. 
He h^ to face an election in 1864 ^ which he might have been 
defeated. 

WaTj^ course, is a special situation where very quick action is 
^ J. G. Eandsll, Cons^iufimti PrtMm tmdtr Umoin (New York, t^sG). 
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demanded. Only slightly less so is an acute business depression. But 
in a rapidly changing society many social problems come quickly, 
and are almost in the nature of crises. Since democracy was founded 
in an age of less rapid pace, when the social problems were fewer 
and less varied, its machinery tends to be a little slow in the newer 
tempo. Its machinery is not geared up to the pace of rapid change. 
Dictators can move more quickly than legislative assemblies. 

The Totalitarian States. It has been shown that democracies have 
undergone many changes since the French Revolution and the found¬ 
ing of the United States. In a world of change, democracy is still 
changing. But in recent years there has arisen a new type of govern¬ 
ment, sometimes called the totalitarian state. The totalitarian state 
in Russia has industrialised the country in remarkably quick time 
with its five-year-plans. In Germany the totalitarian state built a 
war machine almost overnight. These achievements force the con¬ 
sideration of this type of government; indeed, the totalitarian state 
is a challenge to democracy. 

The totalitarian state, as its title implies, is a state in which the 
government is supreme in every field. It is a government with many 
functions in many fields, and it is authoritative in all. In so far as it 
engages in production it resembles state socialism. In practice there 
are other features not implied in the title which may or may not be 
essential to the type. These are : (i) the nullification of the legisla¬ 
ture ; (2) the possession of dictatorial powers by the ruler; (3) ore- 
party system ; (4) little voting by the electorate ; and (5) considerable 
restriction of freedom.^ 

It may be noted that these characteristics are found in the demo¬ 
cratic states in wartime. The president or prime minister is given 
dictatorial powers ; parliament is much less powerful ; party issues 
are subdued. War is no time for elections. The state takes on many 
new functions in carrying out a war. Totalitarian Germany, after the 
fall of its democracy in 1933, furiously prepared for war, and became 
a modern Sparta. Italy also for a decade girded for war. Russia 
had to fight many armies after the revolution in 1917, and when 
invasions of her territory ceased, she prepared for other possible wars. 
Totalitarianism is found in states preparing for war. France and 

' Hic terms used in regard to political activities are often exaggerated. Democ¬ 
racies, as has been shown, do not always have in practice a rule by the people for 
the people. Nor does a dictator have unlimited power. He is subject to public 
opinion, and is often a mediator between the extremes of the ruling group of his 
party. Nor is a ruler in a democracy at war a complete dictator, though he has 
more power del^ated to him than in peacetime. The totalitarian state docs not, 
of course, exercise total powers, nor have all the functions of all the other social 
institutions been transferred to die state. The propaganda re^rding democracies 
nm totaliuuian states serves to exaggerate the dinerences. If friction exists between 
w two tnnds of ffovemment, the democracies like to emphasise the freedom in a 
nemoon^ and a Tack of it in a totalitarian state which they call dictatorship. The 
^taiitarittn states like to emphasise the difference in esprit de corps. They call the 
««moc»acies weak and incompetent 
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Great Britain became totalitarian states in practice during these wars. 
The totalitarian states are clearly wartime states. But are they 
anything else ? If and when the wars and rumours of wars cease, 
will the totalitarian state be modified in the direction of democracy ? 

In seeking an answer,, it may be remembered that the absolute 
monarchies of earlier times had many of the characteristics of the 
totalitarian state. The strong monarchies had powerful rulers, legis¬ 
latures did not exist or were weak, elections were non-existent or were 
opposed, and freedom was often restricted. In fact, Russia, Germany, 
and Italy had only a short experience with democracy before becoming 
totalitarian states. The development of totalitarian trends in these 
states is in many respects like a reversion to earlier types of govern¬ 
ment which have had a long existence. The totalitarian state may 
then have a longer duration than the period of a war or war 
preparation. 

However, prior to the nineteen-twenties, the trend all over the 
world was towards democracy. The reason was probably the dis¬ 
satisfaction with the tyrannical monarchies, the increased education 
and income of the poorest classes, and the spread of the capitalistic 
economy. Democratic government was a new invention that had 
worked well and was being diffused from one country to another. 
Does the rise of the totalitarian states reverse the trend, or are they a 
temporary deviation only ? Preparation for war in countries which 
had less than a century’s experience with democracy is certainly a 
situation that could make for a temporary deviation from the trend, 
just as a big war in a democratic country makes for a deviation away 
from democracy. It may be that special situations following the First 
World War favoured the dictatorships, and that a return to a less 
warlike state will see the totalitarian states swing back towards 
democracy. 

On the other hand, there is a strong inertia about governmental 
habits. Once totalitarian habits are set up, they are difficult to change. 

There is also the possibility that some of the totalitarian govern¬ 
mental devices may continue because they are effective. For instance, 
the totalitarian states have social inventions which regulate industry, 
control imports and exports, and permit speedy action by the state. 
Such devices limit freedom of discussion, no doubt, but they also permit 
quick decisions. Some of these devices may prove effective in solving 
pressing peacetime problems as well as those of wartime. There may 
even be a tendency for democracies to use such totalitarian devices 
themselves. Social insurance was invented in monarchical Germany, 
for instance, in the eighteen-eighties, but has been adopted by other 
states. 

War is a most favourable condition for extensive and fast collective 
action.. It is not surprising therefore that war should be a condition 
favourable to the invention of new types and forms of social organisa- 
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tion. The state itself was largely an invention of wartime, as has been 
shown. At the end of the First World War in 1918, the United States 
and the other combatants dismantled almost completely their wartime 
organisation in a return to “ normalcy It is conceivable, though, that 

some of the wartime inventions, such as the control of exchange, might 
effectively have been retained longer. It is possible, therefore, that 
some part of the totalitarian structure may persist even in peacetime. 

Freedom versus Organisation, The problem of democracy versus 
totalitarianism may be generalised into the question of freedom versus 
organisation. This was an issue in the days of the Greek tyrants. 
It was a problem in the days when the Magna Charta was wrested 
from King John of England. It is a problem to-day. Neither society 
nor government can be run without organisation, but organisation 
means restriction of freedom. The army has to be organised effectively 
for fast action and the soldier who has had his liberty curtailed must 
obey without discussion. The social problems of to-day can be solved 
only by organisation which restricts freedom.^ Not the least of these 
problems which society must solve are economic, having to do with 
industry. One of the really great questions of to-day is what shall be 
the relation of government to industry. These and other problems 
can presumably be solved by discussion and the consent of the 
governed, if there is adequate time. In war, we have seen, there is 
not sufficient time for consent based upon full discussion and per¬ 
suasion. In peacetime there is more time for discussion before action, 
but numerous urgent problems call for solution. Pressure groups 
demand action. It is dangerous to delay long in solving problems. 
Hence the solution calls for effective organisation, the maximum liberty 
possible, and the capacity to act quickly. 


SUMMARY 

Although the act of governing others is a natural phenomenon, govern¬ 
ment as a social institution is not. Governing is involved in the domina¬ 
tion of the inferior by the superior, and the weak by the strong, and occurs 
throughout the animal world. Government, however, refers to an organisa¬ 
tion which maintains order for the whole group. Such an organisation 
is laddng not only among animals but also among peoples with the simplest 
material culture. 

There is small need for a special institution of social control among 
primitive hunters, since there is little disorder among them. The routine of 
everyday living, elaborated and sustained by the folkways, makes for social 
regularity ^d stability. So, too, does the leadership supplied by the older 
men. Again, the groups are very small, which means that public opinion 

^ . . . the problem is whether or not the powers which government may 

rej^mre to prevent or deal with economic crises can be restricted to those consistent 
vnm parliamentary government.*’ Galvin B, Hoover, Dictators and Democradts, 
(New York, 1937), P* tB. 
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can operate effectively as a r^ulatory force. Disorders which do occur 
are handled by organisations such as the family, the clan, and the various 
associations, the primary functions of which are not governmental. 

The idea of government as a special, separate institution gains in favour 
as the conception of the group as a whole develops. Even when families 
are organised along kinship lines into clans, there is also a sense of locality, 
so that those settlements which are contiguous have a “ consciousness of 
kind ” which sets them apart from “ outsiders Local bands thus become 
affiliated in sentiment, forming tribes. The tribe may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the state. 

There is not a uniform development of government for all cultures. 
Hence it is not possible to trace the evolution of the state, except for a par¬ 
ticular people. What may be shown, however, are the principal factors 
which are correlated with the development of government, such as the 
presence of dominant personalities ; war ; surplus wealth to make war 
worth-while ; conquest ; tribute ; classes ; and slavery. 

In modern times the scope of the state has expanded enormously. 
Governmental functions have been steadily increasing, with a trend towards 
centralisation of power in the larger governmental units. The modem era 
has been marked also by the decline of absolute monarchies and the gradual 
diffusion of sovereignty among the masses. Meantime society has become 
more heterogeneous and complex and subject to rapid cultural changes. 
Democracy, suited to slow, deliberate, direct action, is sorely beset by these 
changes. Although the power of the people in a democracy is always avail¬ 
able as a check against abuses by elected officials, still the situation is such 
that the interests of the people are often subordinated to those of party 
cliques and special pressure groups. In serious crises, the democratic pro¬ 
cesses are suspended, and sometimes even superseded, by processes similar 
to those of the totalitarian state. The latter, with it^ subordination of 
personal liberty to thorough social organisation and prompt social action 
or national ends, constitutes a challenge to the democracies."* 
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CHAPTER XXI 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

It is not difficult to imagine how laden the life of early man must 
have been with hazards, irregularities, and perplexities. Even now 
with all our understanding and scientific achievement, life runs an 
uncertain course. There are no hostile animals to fear, but epidemics 
still sweep across the land, taking a heavy toll of life. Accidents 
abound, leading to mutilation and suffering. One season the rivers 
run dry, and the next they overflow with flood waters. Moreover, 
much that is not hazardous is confusing ; and if this is true for us, 
how much more so for early man. There is the mystery of birth. 
Some women bear no children, while others have twins. Dreams are 
strange. So, too, arc rainbows and eclipses of the sun. And there 
is the final mystery of death. 

Why do such things happen ? What can be done about them ? 
Such questions as these seem to occur quite naturally to man. When 
confronted by what is puzzling he seeks an answer. When beset by 
difficulties he tries to escape them and, failing this, tries somehow to 
find an explanation that will leave him with a sense of security in life. 
Animals have essentially the same experiences, but they ask no ques¬ 
tions and devise no explanations. Man alone seems to have sufficient 
curiosity, intelligence, and imagination to ask why. 

The Beginnings of Religious Organisation 
The World of Ideas of Primitive Man 

The answers that men give to the fundamental problems of life 
depend on how much they know about these things. At the present 
time we are not disturbed by the birth of twins, because science has 
made clear the biological reasons for multiple births. But primitive 
man does not have this knowledge. I’o him twins represent a violation 
of the law of nature ; and hence they are thought to have special 
significance. In many cases they are deemed a bad omen, so arc put 
to death. In others they are regarded as a very favourable sign, a 
sort of special gift from the gods, hence are treated with circumspection 
and given special care.^ In a word, when man lacks the real explana- 

^ We are told that, among the Baganda, “ . . . the birth of twins was regarded 
as a most important event, for they were regarded as due to the direct intervention 
of the ^od Mukasa, and this necessitated great care and numbers of taboos, in order 
to retain the favour of the god. Any mistake on the part of the parents, or any 
sickness which befell the twins, was looked upon as the result of the god’s anger, 
which might extend to the whole clan.” J. Roscoe, The Baganda {London, ign)? 
pp, 64-5. 
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tion of any phenomenon, he invents one. This tendency is sometimes 
called “ man’s quest for certainty 

Since early man could scarcely have adequate knowledge about 
many of the puzzling problems of life, he drew on his imagination for 
answers. Out of his imagination he evolved the idea that the pheno¬ 
mena he could not explain naturally must be due to supernatural 
forces. The belief in supernatural forces is at the heart of religion.^ 

Fact and Fantasy. The world of ideas of primitive man has been 
much discussed ; it often appears very strange to the modern man. 
But it is possible to isolate at least two poles round which different 
types of ideas cluster. One is the pole of fact, where is found such 
knowledge as that stone is hard, or that friction of dry wood will 
produce fire. This type of knowledge is not unlike the scientific 
knowledge of to-day, in that it can be used for prediction ; it is based 
upon the fairly simple testimony of the senses. It is largely descriptive 
and does not reach very far into the realm of causes. There was thus 
a great mass of very reliable knowledge possessed by primitive man 
about material objects, the behaviour of man, animals, and climate, 
which could be more or less organised and transmitted from generation 
to generation. This kind of knowledge is most useful in the living 
of daily life. It enables one to collect and prepare food, to build 
snares, to leach the acid out of acorns, to poison a dart, to make a 
boomerang, to regulate marriage, to organise a hunting party, to avoid 
and settle disputes with other individuals. At the one pole, then, is 
this knowledge of fact. 

Quite the opposite of this type of knowledge and at the other pole 
of primitive man’s ideas, are his fantasies. The most extreme form of 
fantasy is the hallucination. A thirsty traveller crossing the desert 
sees in his imagination a pool of cool water under a palm tree, water 
that will quench his burning thirst. ^ Such visions are a characteristic 
of American Indian experience. Young Indians fast for days in 
isolation in an attempt to go into a trance and have a vision. Some¬ 
times similar visions are had by several individuals ; these are reported 
and may become a part of the system of beliefs. Wishes are a common 
element of fantasies and if a form has been created, it may be per¬ 
petuated, as is Santa Claus, by the wishful daydreams of adults and 
children. The emotions behind imagination are by no means confined 
to such simple wishes. Some wishes are more complex, like those of 
self-sacrifice or self-persecution. Probably some such feelings are 
responsible for the belief in evil spirits such as the devil and perhaps 
play a part in inventing him. 

^ The supernatural may be defined as something transcending the expected or 
natural; an extraordinary, mysterious force capable of controlling or changing the 
course of nature. Gf, Robert H. Lowic, Primitwe Religion (London, 1936). Intro¬ 
duction, p. xvi. 

* See, for instance, the accounts of hallucinations in a desert recorded in 
Antoine de Saint-Exupery, Wind, Sand and Stars (New York, 1939}. 
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It must not be thought that imaginary beings are easily invented. 
Children are said to talk to and play with wholly imaginary playmates, 
but it is certainly not known that each child invents his imaginary 
playmate, though some may do so. Such imaginary characters, like 
children’s garner, may be transmitted from one succession of children 
to another. The invention of the idea of a ghost is probably as 
difficult as that of a mechanical invention, and there is no reason 
to think that the invention of mythical characters is any easier or more 
common. 

In many primitive cultures there are beliefs about creation. For 
instance, among the Maori, creation was thought to be the work of 
their supreme being lo, who began creation in the manner described 
in the following poem.^ 

lo dwelt within the breathing-space of immensity. 

The universe was in darkness, the water everywhere. 

There was no glimmer of dawn, no clearness, no light. 

And he began by saying these words, 

That he might cease remaining inactive. 

“ Darkness, become a light-possessing darkness.” 

“ Light, become a darkness-possessing light.” 

The fantasies about the origin of light and of creation among this 
Polynesian people may be partly related to man’s concern with power 
and his desires to hook up to or to be identified with such omnipotence. 
Curiosity, one assumes, also played a role in the explanation of origins. 
But certainly the Maoris’ ideas about the nature of light and the 
creation of the whole world do not have the same accuracy as do their 
ideas about the properties of the tools they have and how they are 
made. Accurate knowledge in this field of the origin of the earth 
and of light is difficult to get. Our own knowledge in this field is not 
yet all it should be. 

Primitive Social Philosophy and Belief, In primitive man’s culture, 
scientific knowledge in most fields is far less advanced than in our own, 
hence in his culture there is room for the existence of many ideas that 
have not the reliability of factual knowledge. These ideas are his 
beliefs, his theories, his notions of causes, his interpretations of be¬ 
haviour and phenomena, his ideas about successful living. His beliefs 
concern not only the explanation of inanimate phenomena ; they 
become woven into a philosophy of behaviour in life. This relation 
of belief to philosophy of life is shown by the advice of a Winnebago 
Indian. 2 

My son, when you grow up, sec that you are of some benefit to your 
fellow men. There is only one way you can aid them, and that is by fast¬ 
ing. Our grandfather, the Fire, he who in all times stands in the centre of 
our dwelling, sends forth many kinds of blessings. Be sure that you make 
an attempt to obtain his. 

Remember to have our grandfather, the war chie&, the spirits who control 

^ Paul Radin, Primitive Religion^ p, 265. * Paul Radin, op, cit., p. 16. 
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war, bless you. Sec that they have compassion on you. Then some day as 
you travel along the road of life, you will know what to do and encounter 
no obstacles. Without effort you will be able to gain the prize you desire. 
The honour will be yours to glory in. If reverently you fast and thirst your¬ 
self to death then these war blessings will be bestowed upon you. Yet not 
without constant effort are these blessings procurable. If you do not possess 
one of these spirits, from which to obtain this strength and power, you will be 
of no consequence socially and those around you will show you little respect* 
Some day life you will find yourself travelling along a road filled with 
obstacles and then you will wish you had fasted. 

Try to be a leader of men. Yet not with the blessings of one, not with 
the blessings of twenty, can you go on the war-path. For that the blessings 
of all spirits are necessary. . . . 

In these very interesting teachings from the older generation to the 
younger, it is fairly reliable advice that to overcome obstacles and to 
win prizes will bring honour and prestige. Such knowledge is as 
accurate as the knowledge that if you hit a bird with an arrow you 
will have meat to eat. But the belief that fasting will help you to get 
what you want without effort is not very reliable knowledge. It is, 
instead, a fantasy. Many ideas about the good life, about progress, 
about desirable methods of obtaining goals are, so far as their reliability 
IS concerned, somewhat like the Winnebago faith in the blessings of the 
war chiefs. Here we see again how the ideas of primitive man, like 
those of contemporary man, may be organised round the two poles 
of factual observation and fantasies of the day-dreaming type. 

Although belief in supernatural or ultimate power is conspicuous in 
religion, man works this belief into a system. That is, he elaborates his 
religious spirit into a religious organisation. It is with the organisation 
rather than the spirit of religion that the sociologist is chiefly concerned. 
The following discussion is devoted to the elaboration of the institution 
of religion in human society. 

Religious Organisation : A Complex of Functions 

While religion as a belief in higher powers is a complex of elements, 
religious organisation is an even more intricate complex. For when 
the habits and practices of religious people get organised into an 
institution, the institution by virtue of its existence may take on other 
functions of a social nature and tie these in with the religious beliefs. 
A belief in a deity may lead to the belief in the provision of life after 
death, which may be pleasant if the conduct of the individual during 
life is moral. Thus organised religion may assume an ethical function. 

Again, the belief in the efficacy of prayer may mean the use of 
prayer for rain or for success in economic ventures, and religion in this 
way may be related to the economic life. Paintings of religious scenes 
and characters have been hung in churches and the funds of churches 
have been used to encourage religious art. Religion may come to have 
associated in its complex an art function. Going to church on Sunday 
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is an occasion for se<;ing and meeting friends ; the church becomes, 
in a measure, a social organisation. 

While, therefore, it is possible to define religion as an emotional 
reaction to the mysterious or to a belief in a higher power, it is well to 
supplement such a definition with the idea that organised religion may 
be a complex of functions relating to many aspects of social life. 

The Historical Origin of Religious Organisation, When did religion 
first appear among men ? Has it, like the family, been hi existence as 
long as man himself? This question cannot be answered directly from 
the data, for religion does not leave tracks as permanent as those of the 
material culture. But it may be conjectured that the religious spirit of 
mankind is probably not as old as its family life. This conclusion may 
be inferred from the fact that family life is prevalent among the higher 
apes, but there is no behaviour on their part that can be detected which 
resembles religious experience. The impulse that underlies family 
organisation is older than that which underlies religion. The latter 
requires further development of the mind and imagination. But even 
so, this development may have taken place in the very early stages of 
culture, so that it is possible that religion goes back to the beginnings 
of culture itself. 

All this reasoning is highly speculative, but quite definite is the fact 
that religion is a very ancient institution. The Neanderthal men who 
lived 25,000 years ago seem to have had it. This inference is warranted 
by the fact that many of the skeletons were found buried, that is, laid 
down in a definite position. In the burial mounds were also found 
stone tools, suggesting perhaps that these men believed in an after life. 

Noteworthy also is the fact that all the preliterate societies known 
to us have religion, even those with the simplest food-gathering cultures. 
An examination of the religious organisation of these peoples throws a 
good deal of light on the beginnings of the institution. 

The Nature of Supernatural Powers, Although it is clear that indivi¬ 
duals in the simplest cultures believe in supernatural power, it is 
difficult to describe their beliefs with exactness. It is difficult to 
describe the supernatural belief precisely because it is supernatural, 
that is, outside ordinary natural terms. The religions of many simple 
peoples are, if anything, more involved than our own, and more 
difficult to analyse. 

The common core of all, however, seems to be the belief in a super¬ 
natural impersonal power that courses through the world and is 
capable of accomplishing all sorts of things not otherwise possible. 
Marui is the name which the Melanesians and Polynesians have for 
this power ; the Eastern Algonquins called it manitou ; while some of 
the Plains Indians referred to it as wakan. Although impersonal and 
diffused, this power is capable of entering into objects and persons, 
giving them properties and capacities they previously lacked. Among 
the Marquesans, for instance, it was felt that a than who had difficulty 
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in retaining the tribal lore was lacking in manay whereas one who was 
specially versed in the folklore had this facility because he had consider¬ 
able mana. In sections of Polynesia, for example, Tahiti, the chief 
has so much mana that whatever he touches belongs to him. The 
idea of the divine right of kings derives from the fact that the rulers 
are thought to be endowed with special supernatural power. 

This belief in supernatural power needs to be distinguished from 
another idea widely held by primitive peoples, the one that all things 
may be alive. The primitive mind is capable of investing with life 
all sorts of things, such as rocks, trees, and clouds, a practice which is 
designated animism.^ These things are alive but they need not have 
supernatural power, just as man is alive but may lack mana. However, 
objects are on a par with man in their amenability to such power. 
Deference will be shown certain rocks or trees or animals that are 
thought to be especially possessed. 

The quality of being alive was thought by primitives to be caused 
by spirits. These spirits were apparently regarded as shadowy sub¬ 
stances or soul-stuff, not non-material like mana and yet not completely 
material like the body itself. The Murngin, a simple people of 
Australia, believe that death occurs when the spirit leaves the body 
and returns to the totemic well from which it originally came, where 
all the spirits of the ancestors reside.* 

Some spirits have more power than others. Thus most animals 
have their Masters or spiritual rulers, even as man has his gods. 
Primitive man might seek communion with them all, certain powers 
being approached for particular purposes. The gods of the Baganda 
of South Africa include the moving spirits associated with such things 
as the hills, rivers, and animals. Over all these gods is Katonda, the 
chief god, who has little to do with human beings directly.* 

There is general belief in sup)ernatural powers among preliterate 
peoples, but there is also considerable variation in the nature of these 
beliefs. The fact of extreme variability needs to be emphasised here, 
although of course this is a characteristic of other aspects of culture 
as well. The higher powers may be vague or specific ; personal or 
impersonal; one or many ; ancestral; anthropomorphic ; or cosmic. 
While most preliterate peoples have a hierarchy of lesser gods headed 
by an All-Father, the Kagaba of South America and the Amazulus 
of South Africa have actual monotheism, that is, a single god as is 
the case in modern religion.* Again, most supreme deities are men ; 
but the chief of the supernaturals among the Central Eskimo is Sedna, 

^ Following the lead of Marett, many writers believe that the idea of impersonal 
power, or mam, is more primitive than animism, or the idea of spirits. While this 
may be true, it has not been demonstrated that the former precedes the latter. 
Of. R. R. Marett, Th$ Threshold of Religion (New York, 1914). 

® W* L. Warner, A Black Cwiltsation (New York, 1937)* 

* J. Roscoe, The Baganda. 

* Paul Radin, Primitive Man as a PMhsopher (New York, 1927), pp. 351, 357* 
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a female ; and a female deity presides over the Bella Goola Indians 
of British Columbia. ^ To-day in our cultures the supreme being is 
less personified than in former times, yet in some primitive religions 
the supreme power is also a mystical force, not greatly unlike the 
modern conception. 

The Religious Experience. While regarding as important the nature 
of the powers believed in, many students of religion point to the 
religious experience itself as the essential element. This is sometimes 
referred to as the religious thrill,^ and has to do with the attitudes and 
emotions that are directed towards the supernatural powers. Here 
again there is great variation in different cultures and at different 
times. The cluster of reactions to religious belief may include elation, 
fear, awe, love, admiration, serenity, and others. The fear element 
is strong in many primitive religions, but in modern systems the 
opposite reaction of peace and comfort is stressed. It may be possible 
for a people even to hate their deities, as the following statement about 
the Moior Sedang of north-west central Annam, Indo-China, reveals.^ 

The Moi does not feel that the supernatural beings are well disposed 
towards him. . . . Their superior power, their ability to enforce their will 
by intimidation is not due to the fact that they have a finer nature. A finer 
nature and a kind disposition is ascribed only to the supreme, but otiose 
deities. These supreme beings are not human in their outlook. ... A 
child in the womb is asked by the supposedly benevolent Greatrix Grand¬ 
mother Knda : “ Do you want to be a man or a woman, rich or poor ? 
Do you want to die a natural or a violent death ? Whatever the child 
asks for, the opposite is granted to him. (Native remark : That is why 
most people are poor.) The supreme beings of the second order of import¬ 
ance are culture heroes who administer the world on behalf of the supreme 
deities. They too are said to be good, but, except for the protectrix of wild 
animals, they do not seem to show any active kindness nowadays. The 
protectrix of wild animals shows her kindness to man by punishing the wild 
beasts who have sinned, and making them fall into traps. These are gifts 
to men. If men hunt, it is theft and has to be paid for, A symbolic fine 
and damages are paid to the protectrix of wild beasts. All Moi acknow¬ 
ledge the Creator-pair, the Sun and the Moon, and their administrators, the 
supreme beings of the second rank, as being supreme and good. They pay 
so little attention to them that at feasts they merely mean to invite them, 
but do not actually bother to invite them by name—except if someone happens 
to be very punctilious. 

The supematurals which the Moi do worry about are the Thunder- 
beings. In times of old these Thunderers lived with the Ancestors as the 
Ancestors’ equals; and invariably came out second best in clashes with the 
latter. At last they became weary of being bested and pushed around by 
the Ancestors and separated from mankind. They became invisible, not by 
becoming invisible in themselves, that is, disembodied, but by pulling a rice- 

^ Franz Boas, “ The Mythology of the Bella Goola Indians ”, Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition (New York, 1898), vol. i, part n. 

*A. A. Goldenweiser, Early CivUisaHon (New York, 1922), p. 233. 

• The authors are indebted to Dr. George Devereux, Dejwtment of Research, 
Worcester (Mass.) State Hospital, for this statement based on his protracted field 
study of the central division of the Sedang tribe. 
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pot over the eyes of men and thus blinding them partially. Only sorcerers 
have the rice-pot lifted a bit on occasion. Man is the cattle (buffaloes) of 
the Thunderers to whom they “belong”. If they sin against the obiter 
dicta of their “ protectors ”, their protectors take revenge by kidnapping 
their souls and selling them to enemy Thunderers (protectors of other tribes), 
who will eat their souls. Or else they kidnap them bodily and hold theip 
for ransom (sacrifice). (Cf. protectrix of wild beasts “punishing” beasts 
by handing them over to man.) The Thunderers “ lay down the law 
This law is not necessarily either good or useful to man. It is an exaction. 
The spirit in which sacrifices are made is not one of hoping for help. They 
sacrifice so that the Thunderers and other minor supernaturals won’t spoU 
the crop, etc. . . . Naturally the Moi resent these exactions. “ If I could 
but see the spirits, I would plunge my spear into their bellies ” is a frequent 
and fervently voiced utterance. 

These comments suggest the very wide variation to be found in the 
expression of the religious spirit of mankind. 

Magic. The religion found in simple material cultures is often 
much like what is to-day called magic. The people or the religious 
leaders attempt to control or coerce the powers by magical practices, 
such as rubbing a stone on a diseased portion of the body to make it get 
well, or the carrying of a fetish such as a bunch of feathers of a certain 
bird, to ward off danger on the hunt. Some authors choose not to 
characterise this type of practice as religion, since the principal interest 
seems to be manipulation and coercion. The result is presumed to 
follow directly from the magical practice such as the incantation or 
recitation of supernatural words. In the case of religion, it is felt, 
the attitude is more humble ; in prayer, for instance, the spirit is one 
of worship and entreaty. Lowie reports that in New Zealand 
“ magical incantations virtually usurped the place of prayer It 
should be noted, however, that the distinction between magic and 
religion is in part a social one. As a new and more profound concept 
of religion evolves, the differentiation from the older magic occurs. 
But even so, many similarities between magic and religion remain. 
Both recognise supernatural power and both attempt to establish some 
relation with it. 

Writers on magic have sought to differentiate a number of varieties. 
In the most complete work on primitive magic available, The Golden 
Bought Frazer distinguishes two kinds, imitative and contagious. In 
imitative magic an individual imitates what he wishes to happen, and 
the result is assumed to occur automatically. To bring rain a vessel 
may be filled to overflowing with water. To get rid of an enemy, a 
wax image of him is made, and pierced with a needle. 

Contagious magic operates on the principle that whatever comes 
into contact with supernatural power is swayed by it. Hence the 
resort to fetishes as indicated above, the wearing of amulets, the use 
of a mascot, and similar practices. 

^Robert H. T.owie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1934)> 
P- 299* 
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Lowie adds spells as still another sort of magic ; and the types 
can no doubt be further elaborated. Although such classification is of 
value for purposes of analysis, it may be well to observe that primitive 
man himself scarcely makes such distinctions. Underlying all magic, 
it seems, is the power of the will, the idea that there is a relation 
between what one wishes for and what actually happens.^ 

The Early Organisation of Religion, These early religious beliefs 
which manifest themselves in organised magical practices, are applied 
throughout the various activities of man. The manifestations are 
found most frequently at crises : birth, death, sickness, puberty, 
marriage, menstruation, volcanic eruptions, droughts, and combat. 
Disease is particularly subject to magical rites and one may thus say 
that medical practice among primitive peoples is closely affiliated with 
religion. Indeed, healing is almost wholly an affair of magic and 
religion. 

Early religion is also closely related to the economic organisation. 
Although much gathering and preparation of food, as well as fabrica¬ 
tion of objects, goes on day by day without reference to mana^ a charm 
may be worn for luck in the hunt, and various practices are undertaken 
at the different seasons to make the earth fertile. 

Family life is also closely related to religion. Marriage has its own 
ceremonies, and birth is safeguarded by magical practice. Likewise 
the education of youth in the folk habits and lore, although a natural 
part of community life, has its religious connections. Puberty is among 
many preliterate people a period when the young are especially 
susceptible to education. This is the transition period from childhood 
into womanhood or manhood. Elaborate public ceremonies of a 
semi-religious nature which involve suffering, fasting, and the seeing 
of virions are performed at this time to impress the adolescent with the 
demands of the new life. Religion thus runs through the daily 
activities of early man. 

A description of the organisation of early religion is not adequate 
without an account of the religious leader, known as the medicine-man, 
or shaman, the early counterpart of the priest. He ranks with the 
chief, or head man, as one of the early leaders, for in him is specialised 
the power of dealing with the supernatural. The accounts of the 
shaman among different peoples show him to be often neurotic,® and 
his visions and trances suggest epileptic tendencies. Although he is 
set apart from the other members of the group, his abnormalities have 
become socialised so that he is not thought of as an abnormal person 

^ Cf. Bronislaw Malinowski, “ Magic, Science, and Religion ”, in Joseph Need¬ 
ham, editor. Science, Religion and Reality (London, 1926), p. 75 ; also L. L. Bernard, 
“ A Psycho-Sociological Interpretation of Magic ”, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, vol. 22, pp. 64-73, 1928. 

* Australia is an exception. Here the shaman appears to be an entirely normal 
but very shrewd individual. For detailed description of the shamanistic seance 
among the Chuckchee, see Alexander Goldenweiser, Anthropology (New York, i 937 )» 
pp. 249 if, 
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to be ostracised, but as a highly useful and gifted individual. He 
himself seems to have special powers and is probably above the average 
in thinking ability, imagination, and insight. He is often paid for 
services in times of sickness and danger, and for his prophecies concern¬ 
ing the future. In addition to his religious and medical functions he 
also specialises in the folklore, myths, creation stories, and history of his 
people. He is something, therefore, of a learned person and teacher. 
The province of the shaman is the world of ideas, especially about the 
unknown. As the craftsman develops basketry or tools of stone, so 
the shaman deals with the systematisation of thought about causes and 
effects in the little understood phenomena as expressed in folklore and 
mythology. 

Growth of Religious Institutions 
The Development of Religious Organisation 

From these beginnings under the leadership of the shaman’s 
religious thought, practice becomes elaborated and differentiated. As 
indicated above, the vague ideas of primitive man about the super¬ 
natural become more specifically formulated into animistic philosophy, 
where inanimate objects become personified. For instance, the 
sun bestows blessings as a person might. Animals are thought to 
have marvellous powers : the snake, on a hot day, may bring rain. 
Although in some cultures the concept of a supreme being has been 
reached, the spirits are generally thought to assume shapes of animals, 
gnomes, fairies, heroes, tricksters, rulers, or parents. The life of spirits 
outside the body is imagined, with the aid no doubt of dreams, halluci¬ 
nations, and visions. The idea of ghosts, and of life after death with 
an abode for the spirit or ghost, is constructed. The powers of the 
ruling spirits are worked into the origin of things, and creations are 
explained. 

Increasing Religious Elaboration and Differentiation, As the conceptions 
of the mysterious powers are worked up into a hierarchy and their 
functions are systematised and related to life, so also the shaman’s 
method of dealing with them becomes elaborated and differentiated. 
The general idea of sacrifice as a method is evolved. To placate a 
definite spirit, foods and living animals, and in some cases human 
beings, are sacrificed to it. 

The notion of taboo arises. Some object is not to be touched, 
eaten, passed by, or spoken to. If one breaks the taboo the spirits or 
gods are angry. From this source comes the idea of sin, which plays 
an important part in religion. 

As the spirits become embodied and behave more or less like human 
beings and animals, although with remarkable powers and capacities, 
the religious leaders may deal dramatically with them, as when a living 
sacrifice is made, or an elaborate dance of the snakes is undertaken to 
change the weather, or the sexes show by the ritual of the com dance 
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that they want the crops to become fertile. The myths are also 
dramatised, and religious practices bepome elaborated into dances, 
ceremonies, and festivals. The winter solstice in the north when the 
days begin to lengthen is celebrated by the religious leaders, using 
plants with special properties, together with offerings, prayers, and 
religious songs. Such has been the history of the festival now known 
as Christmas even in pagan times. 

Variation in the Evolution of Religious Organisation. These concep¬ 
tions of supreme powers and the procedures for dealing with them 
required a long time to evolve, very much as it took a long time 
to develop dwellings from caves, lean-to’s, and dugouts. Religion 
occupied a field of thought correlated with philosophy, science, history, 
ethics, and psychology, and the best intellects of the shamans and 
priests were required to invent, formulate, and systematise the concepts 
described above. 

It must not be thought, however, that the evolution of religious 
organisation proceeds in detail from stage to stage. There is some 
magic in the higher religions and a belief in a supreme being in some 
magic-ridden cultures. So, too, while monotheism, the belief in one 
God, was achieved by a few primitive peoples,^ a number of advanced 
groups like the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans had polytheism, a 
hierarchy of gods. Likewise the Australian blackfellows, with a very 
meagre material culture, developed ceremonials and ritualistic rites 
which surpassed in elaboration those of many peoples more advanced 
in technology. The situation here is much the same as that which 
was shown to exist in the case of government. Although certain broad 
evolutionary trends in religious organisation can be indicated, there 
is no necessary correlation between the details of religious practice 
and the level of material culture of a people. The forms of the 
religious life depend in large part on the emotions and the intellects 
of the religious leaders, which in turn rest upon the culture in which 
they live. 

As the spirit world became more varied and definite under the 
formulating abilities of religious leaders, the emotional reactions of the 
religious members of the group changed. Fear and awe no doubt 
remained prominent, especially since the hazards of life continued. 
However, the idea of goodness became associated with the powers, 
especially among the agricultural peoples, in such situations as called 
for the fruition of crops through the production of rain and the bene¬ 
ficial light of the sun. When the powers of the gods reached out over 
creation and when they were conceived as the dispensers of goodness 
and the appreciators of good conduct, man’s emotional responses were 
often those of humility, of glorification of elation at being identified 
with the qualities of the gods. 

The organisation of religion continued to penetrate the various 
^ Paul Radin, Alonotheism Among Primitive Peoples (London, 19^4). 
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Other major social activities, such as family life, acquisition of food, 
medical practice, recreation, government, and war. In some cultures 
the ideas of spirit-ghosts and life after death led to a concentration of 
religion in the great family organisation where the patriarchal head 
was supreme. In some areas there was ancestor worship, a condition, 
however, not found among peoples with material cultures simpler than 
agriculture. The religious significance of the totem establishes a 
connection in early times of religion and state, if the clan can be 
thought of as a rudimentary state. Also, the gods were frequently 
invoked in cases of group conflict, so that the gods were believed to 
be on the side of the victor. 

Religious Organisation in Agricultural Society. When the culture 
reached the stage of agriculture there had developed a large variety 
of material goods, of property, some preservation of foods, as well as 
a more stable location of habitation and community. The community 
was thus in a better position to support the religious leaders. These 
leaders developed into a priesthood. Sanctions and holy places and 
churches appeared where religious services were held. Thus in a 
society where the people were busy with planting, reaping, tending 
cattle, sheep, and goats, weaving, spinning, and making pottery, there 
was a class of leaders who concerned themselves wit;h abstract thought, 
practical magic ; who speculated on the unknown aspects of life ; and 
lived in communion with religious beings. For example, among the 
Baganda there were three classes of religious leaders : priests, shamans, 
and medicine-men. The priests officiated at the temples of the 
national gods. At a single temple there might be as many as four 
priests, presided over by a chief priest. The shamans, or mediums, 
were “ those possessed ” ; their trances would be “ interpreted ” by 
the priests. The medicine-men, of whom there were several for each 
tribe, were in great demand not only for the treatment of illness, 
but for the amulets which they manufactured.^ There thus came 
to be set up in society a group of religious leaders, even as there 
were military leaders. Society was early differentiated along religious 
lines. 

The Interconnection of Religious and Social Organisation. As has been 
observed, the religious world was not wholly separated from the affairs 
of daily life or from the institutions of any particular culture. Even 
though there grew up a priesthood that officiated at ceremonies, 
conducted rituals, and ministered at the various crises of life, the 
connection between this emerging religious-social organisation and the 
other institutions continued close for a time. Prayer was offered at 
planting, and thanksgiving at harvest time. Medical practice was 
often accompanied by prayer or promises of better conduct. Ethical 
codes were touched with religious sanctions. 

Such connections with the other social organisations are found in 
^J. Roscoe, The Baganda^ p. 279. 
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most of the great religions of the world. ^ The great religions of to-day 
have spread beyond language and national barriers and arc not 
correlated strictly with types of culture. In India are found Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and Hinduism. In China are Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. * In Japan are Buddhism and Shintoism. 
Mohammedanism centres round Arabia, while in Europe the religions 
of the Greeks, Romans, Germans and Celts have yielded to Christianity, 
which was brought also to America and Australia. 

In all these religions there is an interpenetration of religion into the 
many other social institutions of the community. In the case of 
Confucianism in China, the connection is very close with the family 
where there is a system of ancestor worship. There also the connection 
with ethics is highly developed. In India, religion is bound highly 
to a caste system, hence definitely affects the whole range of social 
life. 

In Europe, the connection between ethics and religion has been so 
intimate that many individuals consider them to be the same thing. 
Also in Europe during the Middle Ages, governing functions were 
common to both the state and the religious organisation so that the 
two seemed to be merged, as in the Holy Roman Empire. Indeed the 
assignment cither of governing functions to the priesthood or of 
religious functions to the chiefs has been fairly common. The church 
organisation took over, for instance, the governing function in many 
new settlements in the American colonies in the course of the westward 
expansion before any civil governmental machinery had been set up. 
The vestrymen acted somewhat as a legislature. Likewise the history 
of mediaeval Italy, Spain, and France is filled with accounts of the civil 
powers of popes and cardinals. 

Sometimes the church becomes an important social institution 
apart from its governmental functions. The church in Britain and 
America conducts schools, provides clubs for the different age groups, 
distributes philanthropies, gives social entertainments, has gymnasium 
classes, offers dancing facilities, and often becomes the centre of the 
social life of the members. The Negro church in America, after the 
abolition of slavery, represented almost the complete organised social 
life of the Negroes, who were by virtue of their colour and status cut 
off from the other social agencies of the community. The Negro 
pastor became a general social leader, a sort of chief. So also in 
farming communities where the farms are not clustered in hamlets or 
villages, the church has important social functions, apart from its 
religious services. 

^ Ojoly crude estimates can be made of the number of world followers of these 
religions, as follows : CSonfucianists and Taoists, 350 million; Roman Catholics, 
330 million ; Hindus, 5530 million ; Mohammedans, a 10 million ; Protestants, 
207 million ; Buddhists, 150 million ; Orthodox Catholics, 144 million ; Sbintoisls, 
25 million ; Jews, 15 million. 
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Modern Religious Trends 
The Loss of Functions of Organised Reuoion 

Recent development of organised religion has been that of 
differentiation from other social organisations and from other depart-^ 
ments of knowledge. The church has become separated from the 
state in a number of European countries, and any connection of the 
two in the United States has been forbidden by law. Most secular 
education is no longer undertaken by religious organisations in Britain 
or the United States, but is instead assumed largely by the national, 
state, and local governments. Like education, both art and music 
have been increasingly differentiated from religion. Relatively to the 
situation in the past, few of the new productions in music, sculpture, 
or painting are of a religious nature. 

As the science of medicine has advanced, religious qualifications for 
medical practice have become a negligible matter, though moral 
qualifications are insisted upon to a high degree. The churches still 
undertake philanthropies and social work, but even here it api)ears 
that such services as insurance against old age, sickness, accidents, and 
unemployment are undertaken more readily by the state which has 
the support of the law and the funds of the taxpayer. Likewise in 
respect to the social functions, the churches must meet keen com¬ 
petition, particularly in cities, which house a larger proportion of the 
population than formerly. That is to say, certain functions previously 
exercised by the church are now shared by various other urban 
organisations such as clubs, associations, occupational organisations, 
and recreational institutions, which have no religious sponsorship. 

History reveals, then, the transfer of group activities from ecclesias¬ 
tical to civil and other non-religious agencies, a movement sometimes 
referred to as secularisation.^ Organised religion as a complex of 
functions has thus been reduced in size. Another way of stating the 
situation is to say that various non-religious functions that have in the 
past been gathered together in the complex of institutionalised religion 
have now been cut away, leaving the function of organised religion 
a more nearly religious one. 

New Church Functions in a Complex, Rapidly Changing Urban 
Society 

The question of what functions the church will perform in the 
future is important. The trend towards the loss of function has been 
discussed. But the trend is not all one way, for new functions have 
been added by the church. These new functions result generally from 
the need of adjusting to new situations. Since the trend during the 
last century has been in the direction of developing an increasingly 
complex urban civilisation, we can perhaps see what functions the 

T, Shotwcll, The Religitms Revolutm of To-day (Boston, 1924). 
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church may perform in the future by considering the adjustment of the 
church in the urban environment. 

One hundred years ago the United States and most of the comitries 
of the world were largely rural. But as cities have increased and 
grown,, they have drawn their population in large part from rural 
regions, since the growth of cities by excess of births over deaths 
accounts at best for only a slight growth. The rural migrants have 
brought with them many of their social institutions, one being the rural 
church. 

City conditions are, however, different from those of rural life, and 
the church has been obliged to make adaptations to the new environ¬ 
ment. In villages, people are well orientated socially, for they feel 
secure in the close ties that obtain within the family and community.^ 
Under the circumstances, there is no great need for special agencies 
to provide social contacts, and for the satisfaction of the recreational 
and other emotional needs of individuals. Quite different is the 
situation in the city, with its impersonality of contact and its loosely 
integrated family life. That the city church has sought to help meet 
this need for fellowship and sociability is evidenced by the fact that 
in a fairly large and representative sample of city churches there were 
two and a half times as many women’s organisations as in rural 
churches, three times as many youth organisations, and twenty-five 
times as many men’s organisations.* Table 39 presents 33 activities, 
exclusive of preaching, found in 357 urban American Protestant 
churches and shows how many other new functions have been added 
that appeal to urban population. 

While the data in Table 39 show that the church is endeavouring 
to adjust to the urban environment, they also show that the problem of 
adjustment is difficult. The traditional church functions, Sunday 
School, ladies’ aid society, and missionary society, which are carried on 
quite generally by rural churches, are most widespread in the urban 
area, while only 12 per cent of urban churches have gymnasium and 
sewing classes, 9 per cent an employment service, and 2 per cent a 
dispensary or clinic. The city church is new, which doubtless accounts 
for some of the lag, which in time may be taken up somewhat. But the 
great expense of these new functions must also be taken into account in 
any consideration of what the church may be expected to do in the 
way of adding them. Important, too, is the competition along these 
lines provided by highly specialised and efficient agencies that have 
evolved to meet urban needs. Playgrounds, parks, libraries, museums, 
cinemas, theatres, bridge clubs, and professional sports provide fuller 
facilities for social and recreational activities than the churches can. 

For these reasons many church leaders are now opposed to secularis¬ 
ing the church by adding these new facilities, while still other leaders 

* See Chapter XVII, “ Characteristics of Communities 

* H. Paul Douglass, /,ooo City Churches (New York, 1926), pp. 81-2. 
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TABLE 39 . 


Activities of 357 Protestant Churches (United States) ♦ 


Organisation or Activity. 
Sunday school 

Ladies’ aid or guild 

Per cent. 
. 100 

Organisation or Activity. Per cent. 
Mothers’ or parents’ organisa- 

• 90 

tions .... 

20 

Women’s missionary society 
Young people’s society . 

. 86 

Young women’s organisations 

20 

. 83 

Dramatic club 

13 

Chorus choir 

76 

Gymnasium classc's 

12 

General social events 

• 83 

Sewing classes 

12 

Men’s organisation 

• 58 

Kindergarten 

9 

Boy scouts . 

. 48 

Domestic science classes 

9 

Mission study classes 

. 48 

Employment office 

9 

Organised welcome 

32 

Music classes 

7 

Orchestra or band 

29 

Visiting nurse 

7 

Boys* club (not scouts) . 

• 29 

Health classes 

4 

Lectures 

29 

English classes 

4 

Library 

Girls’ club (not scouts) 

. 28 

Dramatic classes . 

3 

. 27 

Day nursery 

3 

Concerts 

27 

Dispensary or clinic 

2 

Girl scouts or equivalent 

21 

Civics and economics classes . 

I 


* H. Paul Douglass, op. cU.^ pp. 56, 79. 


object to the new activities on the grounds that they obscure the 
primary religious functions of the church. The question may be 
raised, therefore, as to whether the church plays as substantial a role 
in the town as in the village. In American villages, about two-thirds 
of the adults are inside the church, while in large cities of 300,000 or 
over 59 per cent are church members.' Nor does membership tell 
the whole story. The hold of the church is much greater in the village, 
for here the church benefits by the intimacy of contacts, the compulsive 
force of public opinion, the greater solidarity of family life, and the 
relative scarcity of competing special-function associations. 

1 HE Changing Forms of Religious Beliefs 

Another way in which organised religion has changed from the 
past is in the nature of beliefs that are held. This change is due in part 
to the advance of science, which has pushed back the frontiers of the 
unknown and necessarily modified the ritualistic and doctrinal nature 
of the stimuli that call forth the religious response. The stars arc no 
longer thought to be candles lighted by the angels, nor is it so com¬ 
monly believed that heaven, the home of God and the angels, is located 
above somewhere in the neighbourhood of the stars. At one time it 
was not known that the earth was round, and religious leaders believed 
it was flat. Now, priests and preachers in general no longer believe 
that the world is flat, since by travelling round it they have proof that 
it is not so. Copemican astronomy, long rejected as incompatible with 
Scripture and Aristotelian cosmology, is now taken for granted. 

The forms of religious belief have undergone many changes in the 

^ H. Paul Douglass &ad Edmund de S. Brunner, TTu Protestant Church as a Social 
institution^ pp. 39 and 41. 
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past in different religions. The Greeks believed that their gods lived 
on Mount Olympus, a neighbouring mountain. The Hebrews, prior 
to the time of Moses, also had relations with a number of deities, each 
tribe having its own divinity and often even each family. The 
allegiance to one God dates back to Moses’ experience with Jahveh, 
the God of Mount Sinai, south of Palestine, with whom a compact was 
made in return for his deliverance of the Jews from captivity. 
Religious belief has held that it is harmful to eat the meat of any 
animal with a cloven hoof; and many religions have believed that 
property buried with the dead would be useful to them in after-life. 

Though the church can and does adjust to changing beliefs, the 
adjustment is often difficult and comes but slowly.^ The Copernican 
doctrine that the earth moves round the sun, and not the reverse, was 
vigorously opposed by religious authorities before it was finally 
accepted. Galileo, on pain of torture and death, was forced to recant 
his theories concerning the natural world. More recently the theory 
of evolution, with its teaching that man has slowly emerged from an 
animal ancestry, has been bitterly opposed by fundamentalists as 
contrary to the Biblical teaching concerning the special creation of 
man; the teaching of evolution has been prohibited in certain 
localities. An increasingly large number of religious people, however, 
take the modernist position and see in the facts of organic evolution 
nothing inconsistent with a belief in God and progress. Indeed, in 
biological evolution modernists see evidence of divine plan and pur¬ 
pose. Modernists find nothing in modern science to prevent belief 
in a divine or ultimate power, shaping the world for the better. ^ 
With Tennyson they look ahead to the 

far off, divine event 

Towards which the whole creation moves. 

TTie forms of religious belief have always been linked with the 
state of knowledge. The two fields, belief and knowledge, impinge 
on one another. As knowledge has changed, the forms of belief have 
been readjusted. Old forms have been given up and new forms added. 
Some of our best students of astronomy are the most devout religionists.^ 
They know the locations of the stars, their distances from the earth, 
their motions, and their sizes. In all their study of the stars they have 
not been able to see the heaven that was once believed to be up there, 
yet their religious faith is unshaken. Similarly physicists,* who are 

^ A. D. White, History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom^ 2 vols 
(New York, 1897). 

* S. Mathews, The Faith of Modernism (New York, 1924) ; Lyman Abbott, 
Theology of an Evolutionist (Boston, 1897) ; H. E. Fosdick, As I See Religion (New 
York, 1932). 

* Sec articles by A. S. Eddington, Sir James Jeans, Albert Einstein, and others 
in Has Science Discovered God? edited by Edward H. Cotton (New York, 193*)* 

‘^Arthur Holly Compton, “Gan lienee Point the Way?” Forum^ vol. 97» 
pp. 272-6, May, 1937. 
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among our closest students of natural law, see nothing in moderh 
physics that is incompatible with the belief in a deity. As the frontiers 
of knowledge have been pushed outwards, new visions of the unknown 
are opened up that were not imagined before. The electron, relativity, 
the nature of matter and motion, the moving galaxy of suns, have 
given us a world undreamed of a few years ago. Only the form of 
i)elicf is changed by science, not belief itself. Indeed, many religious 
thinkers claim that the essence of religion is not the form of the belief, 
but the nature of religious experience. Religious experience may at 
any one time be linked to a particular belief, such as ancestor worship 
in China, but religious experience is fundamentally independent of 
any particular belief, except belief in divine purpose. 

The Present Need for Reugious Experience 

That the essence of religion is religious experience is claimed both 
by ethnologists studying primitive religions and by modern theologians, 
fhese thinkers point out that, while religions differ in their beliefs, 
religious experience is common to all religions. What is religious 
experience ? It is difficult to describe. It is better appreciated by 
feeling it. It may occur in a communion with a higher being. It is 
felt in a loyalty to noble cause. There is an ecstasy in the feeling of 
oneness with a power greater than ourselves. When the travail of 
spirit seems so great that we are unable to bear it, religion may bring 
the peace that passeth understanding. 

There seems to be little question that the trend of modern culture 
is such as to make this need for religion a very genuine one. For 
instance, the modern city sometimes brings a loneliness in the midst 
of thousands of fellow beings more intense than that felt by the hermit. 
A lonely person once said “ a pane of glass separates me from reality 
Reality was there, he could see it, but he could not become a part of it. 
Religious experience seems to transform such a sufferer and brings 
cool water to parched lips. Saint Paul felt it on the road to Tarsus. 
Saint Augustine has written about it, and John Bunyan has described 
what it meant to him. So have many others. We quote here from 
Tolstoy,^ who suffered as have many others who lacked emotional 
integration and a sense of high purpose in life. 

I remember one day in early spring, I was alone in the forest lending 
my ear to its mysterious noises. I listened and my thoughts went back to 
what, for these three years, it was always busy with—the quest for CJod. 
But the idea of him, I said, how did I ever come by the idea ? 

And again there arose in me, with this thought, glad aspirations towards 
life. Everything in me awoke and received a meaning. . . . ' Why do I 
look farther ? a voice within me asked. He is there : he without whom 
one cannot live. To acknowledge God and to live are one and the same 

^ Leo Tolstoy, My Cdnfossum ; quoted in William James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experiemet P» 185. 
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thing. God is what life is. Well, then live, seek God, and there will be 
no life without him. 

After this things cleared up within me and about me better than ever, 
and the light has never wholly died away. I was saved from suicide. Just 
how or when the change took place I cannot tell. But as insensibly and 
gradually as the force of life had been annulled within me, and I had reached 
my moral death bed, just as gradually and imperceptibly did the energy of 
life come back. ... I gave up my life of the conventional world, recog¬ 
nising it to be no life, but a parody on life, which its superfluities keep us 
from comprehending. 

Tolstoy gave up his life as a nobleman, embraced the life of the 
peasants, and was sustained ever afterwards by his faith, spending his 
time doing good works. 

Sometimes the temptations of cultural stimuli cause us to react in 
ways that we feel ashamed of. Our conscience hurts us. Religion 
provides a confessional that brings a profound relief to a tortured soul. 
Many persons feel the need of a purpose in life that is above that of 
worldly ambition. High purpose is a unifying force that brings the 
centrifugal forces of our random desires together. There is a resulting 
integration of personality that means a better adjustment to the haras¬ 
sing disturbances of life. At other times the strain is so great that we 
feel the need of a good shepherd who will lead us by the still waters 
and make us to lie down in green pastures. 

Why human beings need religious experience is difficult to say. 
It is probably related somehow to the nature of adjustment of human 
nature to culture. The strain, the loneliness, the yielding to tempta¬ 
tion, the worry, the mental conflict, all indicate an unsatisfactory 
adjustment of our emotional life to the demands of culture. Most 
observers of human behaviour recognize all these conditions as existing 
among the people. They seem to have resulted from social life all 
through history and in preliterate times. If religion brings peace to the 
soul, eases the almost intolerable strain, provides a helpful philosophy 
for the good way of life, or arouses u^ to a nobler aim of accomplish¬ 
ment, then it is apparent that there is a great need for religion. 

There are those who feel that we can get along without religion. 
But they reckon not with the value of religious experience. The need 
is greater at one time than at another, and is felt more keenly by one 
person than another. There is much strain in modern life. Our 
"hospitals are filled to overflowing with the mentally sick. Perhaps 
one reason is the failure of religion to help where the strain of life seems 
to be increasing. Unfortunately, religious faith is generally coupled 
with a specific creed, and the shattering of the latter by new knowledge 
means for many persons the shattering of their faith as well. They 
fail to see that religious experience is independent of particular beliefs 
and that they may reorganise their beliefs in the light of the new know¬ 
ledge. The church also has a responsibility for this situation, since 
it lags greatly in adjusting its creed to new facts and viewpoints. 
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I'he Changing Social Teachings of the Church 

One aspect of the church which may be singled out for special 
discussion is the ethical function. Nearly all organised religions sanb- 
tion codes of conduct that guide the individual along the path of 
rectitude. Confucianism in its original form was essentially a system 
of ethics. The great prophets of Israel made the search for justice 
the heart of Judaism. Fealty to Jahveh, they said, meant doing one’s 
duty towards one’s fellow man, the rituals of sacrifice and ceremony 
being subordinate to the ethical motive. “ I hate, I despise your feats 
and I take no delight in your solemn assemblies; though you offer me 
your burnt offerings and sacrifices I will not accept them, neither will 
I regard the peace-offerings of your fed beasts.” ^ Rather, “ let justice 
flow like a river, and righteousness like a mighty stream What 

doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ? ” ® 

While there seems to be little tendency for ethics to leave the 
church,^ the problem is rather one of kind. What kind of ethics 
shall the church teach ? Religion generally assumes moral jurisdiction 
over the conduct of the individual. But should the church also pre¬ 
sume to advise the right thing to do on social questions ? If it is a 
sin for an individual to injure the health of a little child, is it any less a 
sin to employ little children for long hours at labour in factories, if such 
employment injures their health and retards their physical growth ? 
Is it proper for religious bodies to take a stand on child labour legis¬ 
lation on the basis of right and wrong ? 

In general the practice is for the church so to instil religion in the 
individual that he will, as an individual, act rightly in regard to a 
social question. Thus a true church member would, in his personal 
behaviour, take a stand against such child labour. But if he is an 
employer and all his competitors employ children, then competition 
will ruin his business if he raises his costs by employing higher-paid 
adults. And what if the employer of children is not a church member ? 
Then it is the duty of the church to bring him into the fold and deal 
with his morals as an individual. But it is argued this is an ineffective 
and slow Way of dealing with a social question, for meanwhile little 
children are suffering. Hence social questions, it is claimed, must 
be dealt with by collective organised effort. Collective effort can 
secure legislation to prohibit child labour. 

‘ Amos V. 21. * Ibid, v. 24. * Micah vi. 8. 

* Rather there seems to be increasing emphasis on the ethical function, as estab¬ 
lished metophysical conceptions are ch^lenged by science, and the trend towards 
secularisation of group activities continues. In some systems of religious philosophy, 
such as ethical idealism and humanism, ethics are ascendant. The Ethical Culture 
Movement represents this viewpoint. [Cf. Felix Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Lift 
gSew York, 1918) ; G. F. Potter, Humanism^ a New Eeligion (New York, 1930).] 
MTOemisto also stress the ethical function of religion. [Cf. S. Mathews, The Fcath 
of Modernism (New York, 1924) ; H. F. Ward, The New Social Order (New York, 

*919)0 
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Social ethics should supplement individual effort and the various 
religious organisations should attempt to change the social system if 
need be, to prevent social evils, such as drunkenness, gambling, crime, 
poverty, ill-health, political corruption, and war. Such is the present 
attitude of many religious leaders, who are attempting to direct the 
trends of religious activities. Poverty, they claim, means a higher 
death rate, a greater sickness rate, and inadequate education ; to 
permit poverty is wrong, and the duty of the church is to eradicate it. 
The forces of organised righteousness with a wholehearted commit¬ 
ment to a programme of social action could do much to improve the 
lot of mariind. 

Important church groups have made a variety of pronouncements 
on the social action that the church advocates. The encyclical letter 
of His Holiness Pius XI ^ on the reconstruction of society dealt at length 
with the position of the Roman Catholic Church on capital, labour, 
surplus income, the power of the state, obligations and rights of 
property, uplifting the proletariat, social conflict between classes, 
employers’ associations, labour unions, strikes and lockouts, monopoly 
and communism. The Protestant Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America * have stated their social ideals on money, the profit 
motive, a living wage, health of wage-earners, social insurance, hours 
of labour, women in industry, collective bargaining, child labour, safe¬ 
guarding the family, the agricultural problem, rural social work, the 
uses of liquor and drugs, penal reform, class conflict, war and free 
speech. In England the Malvern Conference of leading divines of 
the Church of England gave its attention to Social Problems and the 
Nonconformists have shown similar interests. 

The various churches, then, have their religious principles, derived 
from the authoritative writings of the past, which they seek to apply to 
specific social action. These recommendations they are trying to build 
into codes of ethics applicable to modern social evils. New codes of 
social ethics are in process of formulation, very much as the codes of 
the Book of Deuteronomy must have once been formed. However, 
the rapidity of change to-day makes the task much more difficult, for 
the social problems of one decade are now not always the same as 
those of another. 

Sects and Denominations in a Heterogeneous, Changing Society 

From very early times religion has been furthered by organisation. 
Religions all over the world are organised with leaders, churches, pro¬ 
perty, as may be seen in Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and 
Christianity. Each of these groups has a variety of special organisa¬ 
tions. For instance, in the United States there are forty-four different 

* Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on Reconstructing the Social Order (New York, 
* 93 *)- 

* lames Meyers, Churches in Soeial Action (New York, 1935). 
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denominations reporting more than 50,000 members. The accom¬ 
panying table shows the nineteen leading denominations according to 
the number of members, as of 1926, the date of the last census of 
religious bodies in the United States. 

In addition to the forty-four religious organisations there arc 171 
smaller churches with fewer than 50,000 members each. Among 
these, to choose a small sample, are the following : The Apostolic 
Overcoming Holy Church of God, the United Zions Children, the 


TABLE 40 

Nineteen Leading Denominations in the U.S., according to 
Number of Church Members, 1926 ♦ 


* Denomination 

Membership. 

Roman Catholic Church .... 

. 18,695,003 

Jewish Congregations . . . . 

. 4,081,242 

Methodist Episcopal .... 

4,080,777 

Southern Baptist ..... 

• 3.524.378 

Negro Baptists ..... 

■ 3. >96,623 

Methodist Episcopal, South 

■ 2,487,694 

Presbyterian, U.S.A. .... 

1,894.032 

Protestant Episcopal .... 

. 1,839,086 

Disciples of Christ . ... 

1.377.596 

Northern Baptist ..... 

1,289,966 

United Lutheran ..... 

1,214,340 

Lutheran Synod of Missouri 

1,040,276 

Congregational ..... 

881,696 

African Methodist Episcopal 

543.814 

Latter-Day Saints ..... 

542.194 

Norwegian Lutheran .... 

496,707 

Churches of Christ ..... 

483.714 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

456.813 

Presbyterian, U.S. (Southern) . 

451.043 

All Othere ...... 

• 6,117,356 

From Census of Religious Bodies^ rgsB (Washington : 

U.S. Government Printing 


Office, 1930), p. 15. 

Pillar of the Evangelistic Association, the Baha’is, the Defenceless 
Mennonites, the Pentecostal Holiness Church, the Two-seed-in-the- 
spirit Predestinarian Baptists, and the Original Church of God. The 
growth of organised religion has proceeded, then, with much 
differentiation. 

When the religious organisation of a relatively homogeneous and 
stable society such as that of a primitive people is compared with that 
of a heterogeneous, dynamic society such as ours, one is impressed by 
the existence of many religious bodies in the latter, while the 
former shows a single united church. The presence of many different 
denominations and sects in a society means that the culture is differenti¬ 
ated into many parts, with differing group interests and viewpoints. 

Sects are separatist and exclusive associations of individuals who 
have broken away from the established church to promote their own 
interests. Not only arc there now various sects within the Christian 
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TABLE 41 

Denominations in England and Wales—^a Summary of Recent Statistics 

RELATING TO ENGLAND, WaLES, THE ISLE OF MaN 
AND THE Channel Islands * 

I 

Denominations. 


Anglicans (in England) . 
Methodists 
Congregationalists . 

Baptists .... 
Calvinistic Methodists 
Presbyterians . 

Society of Friends . 

Churches of Christ. 
Independent Methodists . 
Moravians 

Wesleyan Reform Union. 

Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion 


Further Figures : 

Roman Catholics (estimate for Eng- 
. land and Wales) 

Jews (in United Kingdom) . 


: Sunday School and 

■ _1 



j (where available). 

2,294,000 

1,956,000 

1,147,380 

1,068,720 

371,130 

1 262,041 

343.798 

1 3*0,687 

227,321 

84,494 

8 i, 7>5 

64,000 

20,730 

15,000 

14,000 

17,000 

8,939 

' 13,486 

6,700 

4,000 

6,373 

11,903 

1,700 

2,700 

2,808,596 


450^000 



♦ From The Stateinuin^i Teai Book ig 5 i, p. 68. 


TABLE 42 


Marriages by Denominations in England and Whales, 1934 * 


Denominations. 
Church of England 
Nonconformist . 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 

Civil Marriages 


Percentage of all 
Marriages celebrated. 

■ 53-3% 

• »o- 9 % 

• 6 - 5 % 

• 0 - 7 % 

. 28-4% 


Marriages by Denominations in Scotland, i 944 ♦ 


Church of Scotland ..... 60*9% 

Roman Catholic . . . . •13*% 

Episcopal ...... 3*6% 

United Free ...... 1*2% 

Others ....... 7*4% 

Civil Marriages ..... 28-4% 


* Based on The Statesman's Tear Book, 1948, pp. 24-5. 

Church, but Christianity itself was first a sect, arising in a time of dis¬ 
content and rapid change as the religion of the disinherited, that is, the 
poor fishermen^ peasants, publicans, and outcasts. A sect that survives 
settles down to build an organisation by gaining converts, perfecting 
its machinery, influencing public opinion, and improving its economic 
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Status. Once established, the sect loses its militant character and 
becomes a denomination, continuing then in a state of accommodation 
to the other established religious bodies.^ If its influence becomes great 
enough, as was true of Christianity after its embrace by the rulers and 
the upper classes, it becomes a major church. 

Unity and Co-operation in Religious Organisation 

It would seem that there are enough religious denominations to 
meet the various belief needs of the people. But the question has 
arisen as to whether the forces of evil might not be better attacked by 
a concerted effort among all the various churches. The trade unions 
find that they must unite to fight employers who are organised 
into great industrial and financial corporations. Small units of any 
organisation often war among themselves when they might be uniting 
against a common enemy. Such is the experience among the liberal 
and radical political bodies. Trotskyites seem to hate the Stalinites, 
the two divisions among Communists, more than they hate the 
capitalists. But these political bodies may at times organise into a 
United Front against a common adversary. 

Leaders of the churches have appreciated the advantages of a 
united front, and know that in union there is strength. The Roman 
Catholics are strongly united. In England the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches, which dates back to the late years of the 
last century, provides for united action on behalf of Nonconformist 
Churches. It takes action with regard to morals in civic and public 
life generally and deals with such questions as peace and war, social 
and trade ethics, gambling or immorality in the state and the nation 
generally. In recent years the various branches of English Methodism 
have reunited, and there have been many instances of even wider 
co-operation. The Free Churches and the Church of England have 
taken a common stand on many points, the Jewish community has also 
repeatedly declared its solidarity over specific issues, and the Anglicans 
have also made approaches to the Eastern Orthodox Chiurch. During 
the war, the Protestant Churches of Southern India have actually gone 
far towards complete amalgamation. 

In the United States the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America is composed of representatives from twenty-four Protestant 
denominations. The organisations of the departments of the Federal 
^ Council give some idea of their programme. These departments arc 
on Evangelism, Religious Radio, Social Service, Race Relations, 
International Justice, Research and Education, and Relations with 
Churches Abroad. 

^ For fuller treatment of sects and denominations, see H. Richard Niebuhr, The 
Social Sources of DemmirusHonalism (New York, 1929) ; Ernst Troeltsch, The Social 
Teaching of the Christian Churi^^ translated by Olive Wyon (London, 1931) ; 
Ellsworth Paris, The Nature of Human Nature, Chap, v ; “ The Sect and the Sectarian 
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The movement for church unity takes a number of different forms 
and proceeds on a number of different fronts. There are, for instance, 
non-denominational voluntary associations like the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A, Protestant denominations also integrate their programmes 
in various fields, such as missions and religious education. In regard 
to religious education, for instance, in the United States, the Home 
Missions Councils represent federations of thirty specialised mission 
boards of twenty-five denominations ; in 1933 the combined activities 
of the Councils required more than 21,000 paid workers in nearly 
30,000 projects, at a cost of about twenty-five million dollars.^ 

Complete mergers of denominations, while rare, have occurred in 
a few cases. In 1925 the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational 
churches of Canada formed the United Christian Church of Canada. 
In 1929 the Congregational and Christian Churches of America united, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South have merged once more after their long split over 
slavery. The word “ oecumenical ” has lately been revived in connec¬ 
tion with efforts to increase the sense of fellowship and unity among 
Christians the world over. In 1938-9 oecumenical meetings were 
held at Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras, and Amsterdam, the latter 
attended by representatives of seventy-one national groups. In 1938 
a conference at Utrecht drafted a plan for a World Council of Christian 
Churches and by September, 1939, fifty-four national churches had 
voted to co-operate. 

The difficulties of concerted effort arc great. The Intcrchurch 
World Movement was a post-1918 movement that has not continued 
its formal organisation. There are differences of belief which are 
natural obstacles to unity. Also it is difficult for the different denomi¬ 
nations to work for a common social programme. They can all be 
united against war at certain times rather easily, but there is a great 
difference of opinion on such things as a wise labour policy or on what 
reforms are needed in the capitalistic system. 

The Threat of Nationalism 

The religions of to-day sense the need for unity, for they have a 
competitor in nationalism. Indeed there are students who think that 
nationalism is a new religion that will supplant or overshadow the 
prevailing religions of Christianity, Buddhism, Judaism, and others.* 

If religion be defined as a mysterious faith in some power outside 1 
or greater than man, towards which he is loyal with a devotion and 
reverence that expresses itself in ceremonial and ritual, then nationalism 
has many of the traits found in religions. 

In Nazi Germany the state was supreme. Upon it the citizens 

* H. Paul Douglass and Edmund de S. Brunner, The Protestant Chureh as a Social 
Institution, p. 296. 

» Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on NationalUm (New York, 1926)* 
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bestowed loyalty and devotion. In Fascist Italy the totalitarian state 
was admittedly greater than any individual and demanded from 
individuals a loyalty equal to any sacrifice. The individual existed for 
the state. In Russia, communism is the form which nationalism 
espouses and it too is revered. Nationalism has its holy books. In 
Russia they are the writings of Karl Marx ; Hitler’s Mein Kampf served 
the same purpose in Germany. To criticise the writings of Karl Marx 
in Russia would not be tolerated any more than would be a criticism 
(jf the Bible in a Christian country^ Lenin is about the equivalent 
of a saint in Russia. 

In the course of time national heroes become so glorified that they 
hardly appear like ordinary mortals. The myth-making faculty of the 
human mind has thus distorted George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln, so that they seem to have no human faults, despite the truth of 
the adage, to err is human. A mythology grows up about the early 
origins of a particular form of nationalism. For instance, in connection 
with the origin of German National Socialism, Hitler and his followers 
were marching on November 9, 1923, from a beer hall outside Munich 
into the city, when they ran foul of the authorities, who scattered them, 
killing sixteen. After National Socialism came into power in Germany 
under Hitler their bodies were dug up and reburied in a central plaza 
in Munich, which became something of a shrine. Each year, on 
November ninth, a great pilgrimage of true followers including the 
greatest of the leaders was made to Munich, when an elaborate 
ceremonial was performed at the tomb of these early heroes of the 
cause. This pilgrimage is suggestive of pilgrimages to Jerusalem and 
to Rome. 

These nationalisms become intolerant of wrongdoing and opposi¬ 
tion, as is the practice of many religions. The treatment of heretics 
was very severe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe. 
The Communists in Russia fought the established religion during 
the early years of the Revolution. In Germany, Protestants and 
Catholics had their services patrolled, and their leaders were im¬ 
prisoned by the National Socialists. The struggle is suggestive of the 
earlier antagonisms between the Lutherans and the Roman Church, 
and that between the Huguenots and Catholics which led to the bloody 
Saint Bartholomew’s Day. 

Nationalisms are, then, similar to religions. Each has a higher 
power towards which loyalty and reverence is required. Both have 
sacred writings, mythologies, theologies, rituals, ceremonies, and 
pilgrimages. But there are differences. Nationalism has no house 
for worship, nor any holy day like Sunday. Nor is the reverence in 
nationalism of any very mysterious nature. There is little, if any, 
concern with the unknown in nationalism as there is in religion. So 
tht^ is room for those who do not wish to call nationalism a true 
religion, or even a religion at all. Nationalism, however, has become 
isks. o 
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sufficiently powerful for the various religions to find it a staunch 
adversary in the future. 

Once before nationalism rose to great heights, assumed the propor¬ 
tions of a religion, and opposed the constituted religious authorities.^ 
This was during and following the French Revolution. It was pro¬ 
posed that the new religion of nationalism be called La Patrie, The 
revolutionists saw in it not only a regeneration of France, but of the 
human race. The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
was called the national catechism. The new constitution was the holy 
writ. There were civic baptisms, civic marriages, and civic funerals. 
The great church of Saint Genevieve became the National Pantheon. 
Since 1793 nationalism has dropped back to smaller proportions in 
the life of the French people, but it left its mark on religion in France. 
The church lost much of its power and influence because of this burst 
of nationalistic religion. 

It is possible that the exaltation of nationalism in Germany and 
Italy and Russia in the nineteen-thirties was due to the influence 
of war, when patriotism was stepped up. In a less warlike period 
nationalism may recede. But the high development of nationalism 
may also leave its impress on religion in those countries. If so much 
loyalty and devotion and sacrifice is exacted by a totalitarian state, 
may not the loyalty and devotion to established religions be weakened, 
even though there is no clash on the overt opposition of state to 
organised bodies of religion ? The state may replace the church 
somewhat in the hearts of the people. Whatever may be the results, 
one of the problems confronting the existing religions of to-day is the 
rise of nationalism. 


SUMMARY 

Beset by dangers and uncertainties, man longs for spiritual security. He 
wants at least to be able to account for the strange things that happen all 
about him. Since he cannot explain the mysteries of life in ordinary terms, 
he utilises his imagination. And, as Goldenweiser so well puts it, “ perhaps 
the most outstanding and certainly the most historically significant achievement 
of this faculty is supematuralism 

Belief in supernatural power is elaborated into a religious organisation. 
Ideas are developed respecting the nature of this power {mana), the methods 
of acquiring it, the superior beings who possess it, and the appropriate regard 
in which they arc to be held. The religious complex is, moreover, tied up 
with the rest of human experience so that religion affects familial, economic, 
educational, governmental, recreational, and social activity. Indeed, a dis¬ 
tinguishing trait of early religion is its pervasiveness. With us to-day religion 
is often a limited and specialised experience. 

Early religion is largely magical, consisting of attempts to control events 
by manipulating and coercing supernatural power. The leader in this ^ 
activity is the shaman or medicine man. He may help a sick individual get 
well by ridding his body of an evil spirit; or in case the man is about to die, 
he may step outside and catch the good spirit as it is about to depart for the 

* Carlton J. H. Hayes, op, cit,. Chap. iv. 
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other world. The success of the shaman is due in part to his shrewdness. 
It is his business, too, to foretell the future, hence he can predict the d^ath 
of a sick man instead of trying to cure him ; and if the result does not follow 
of itself, he may induce it. 

From these beginnings religious organisation becomes enlarged. The 
spirit world takes more definite shape in the form of ghosts, spirits, and gods. 
Animism is developed more fully. For dealing with the spirit world, rituals 
are devised, such as sacrifice, the observance of commandments, and the per¬ 
formance of ceremonials. In agricultural societies, chur<;j|^ are established 
and a body of functionaries comes into existence. That irreligious leader¬ 
ship is enlarged, so that priests, shamans, and medicine men enjoy a division 
of labour. Among prcliterate peoples with a highly developed material cul¬ 
ture, as for instance the Inca of Peru, an elaborate religious organisation is 
built up that touches life at every point. The Inca had religious festivials 
and sacrifices for every month of the year, and for the different seasons, as 
well as for both individual and group crises. 

Particularly important, then, are the ramifications of religion, which vary 
in different places. In some cultures, such as those of the ancient Hebrews 
and Romans, religion penetrated the home, the father being a sort of high 
priest to his family. Elsewhere, as in raediseval Europe, the church became 
the government; or again, the church may become a great commercial 
organisation. The temple-treasuries of Mesopotamia and Greece carried on 
extensive banking and exchange transactions. In certain cases the church 
becomes the fly-wheel of society, as among the American Negroes following 
emancipation. 

These ramifications of religion are in striking contrast to recent develop¬ 
ments in the West, which have been in the direction of a reduction in the 
non-religious functions of the religious institution. Whereas, for example, 
the church was largely responsible for higher education in the United States, 
many of the colleges having been established by different faiths, in recent 
years the trend has been for these institutions to sever their denominational 
connection. Likewise the church plays less of a part in government, medicine, 
art, and social work than formerly. This change leaves the church in a posi¬ 
tion to concentrate its effort more definitely on the purely religious function 
of helping man to feel secure in the universe. 

Although science with its new insights and interpretations forces certain 
modifications in the forms of religious belief and practice, only the forms are 
changed and belief in divine purpose continues. The continuing need for 
an integrating force such as religion supplies is evidenced by the present vast 
amount of personal disorganisation. But there is recognition also that in 
our complex society collective action is needed for the solution of social prob¬ 
lems, hence church leaders are emphasising social ethics as a supplement to 
individual ethics. Church leaders are also greatly concerned with the loss 
of church power through the multiplication of sects and denominations, and 
are seeking to build up a united front among the churches, to w^ork for a 
common social programme and to fight the growing threat of nationalism. 
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CHAPTER XXI 1 


THE FAMILY 

The family to-day seems to be a troubled institution. The divorce 
rate is high, and the number of separations is large. Families without 
children are numerous. This situation is a source of anxiety to many 
persons, because the home is the place where the personal and social 
virtues are developed. The type of citizen one becomes is related 
closely to the type of mother, father, and home life one has. 

The present status of the family is the end-result of a long historical 
process ; the modern scene cannot be understood without some know¬ 
ledge of what has gone before. Moreover, it is helpful to inquire how 
variable and flexible the family has been in earlier periods and in 
different cultures ; such knowledge may throw some light on the 
probable future of the institution, suggesting the limits of its ability 
to change to meet changing conditions. A study of the family in the 
earliest hunting cultures, and what changes occurred in it as the 
material culture developed into our present civilisation, will afford a 
better understanding of family life to-day and its possible changes in 
the future. 


The Beginnings of Family Organisation 
What the Family Is 

When we think of a family wc picture it as a more or less durable 
association of husband and wife with or without children, or of a man 
or woman alone, with children. The sex and pai’ental functions are 
distinctive of the family. They constitute the primary raisons d^itre 
of the institution and are common to the family in all cultures.^ The 
primary personnel of the family consists of mates and their offspring. 

The family, however, is not necessarily limited to these individuals 
and functions. It may be much larger and may include, for example, 
grandparents, relatives, in-laws, and grandchildren, all forming a unit 
which is sometimes called a household. The structure of the family 
is not fixed ; it varies in different cultures, as will be shown below. 
Likewisc^he functions of the family are flexible. The family may do 
few or many things. In addition to the functions mention^ stbove, 
the family may provide ccononuc services for its members, it may help 
to educate them, give them religious guidance, furnish recreation, 
protect them against dangers of various sorts, and provide affection 
and social intercourse. . It is important in appr^ing the significance 
of the family in any culture to ascertain what functions are performed 
and to what extent they are exercised. Xhe family may thus be 
interpreted in terms of its varying organisation and functions - 
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The Early Family 

The family is found in every hunting society known to us, no matter 
how simple its material culture. Unlike the state, church, or even 
village, the family is present everywhere among these simple peoples. 
It generally consists of a male, one or more females, and children, with 
perhaps a relative or so. The husband is a hunter, the wife prepares 
food, and the women and children help to gather wild vegetables, to 
dig roots or to pick berries. 

What the family was like before culture was this far advanced is a 
matter of speculation. However, we know that a more or less durable 
union of male and female exists among the primates. Where the 
primates live in bands, the bands consist of several family groups that 
forage together for food, keeping generally out of one another’s way, 
except for occasional fights over females. 

The family organisation of a baboon colony is reported as follows 
by Zuckerman : ^ 

A family group consists of a male overlord, his female or females, together 
with their young, and may sometimes include one or more “ bachelors*^ or 
unmated males. The bachelors are not an essential clement in the party, 
although they may be attached to it, according to my observations, for as 
long as a year . . . they appear to be held to the group mainly by theii 
interest in the females, but it is possible that they are also attracted by the 
overlord. . . . One male, the biggest in the group, owned eight females, 
three had three each, three had two each, and there were five monogamous 
family parties. The owners of the more mature females appeared to be the 
more powerful males. Some of the unattached sexually mature males were 
bigger than some of those that were mated, and a few of them accompanierl 
family parties in their movements. ... A “bachelor’* was not included 
in the largest family party. 

The broad outlines of the history of the family do not suggest any 
great evolution such as we find in material culture, which moved from 
broken stones to elaborate engineering ; or even such as we find in 
government, which grew from simple leadership to the great national¬ 
istic state. The early family group seems to have many resemblances 
to the modern family in its small size and limited economic and social 
functions. Still, the family is not a static institution. Although 
there has been no evolution in a linear direction from the simple to the 
complex, the family has varied greatly in different cultures. Some 
of these variations may now be considered. 

Variations in Family Organisation 
The Simple, Independent Family 

The most common form of the family among prelitcrates is much 
like our own, an organisation built round the nucleus of husband and 
wife and offspring. Each family is an independent unit and functions 

^ S. Zuckerman, The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes (London, 1932), pp. 225~6* 
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apart from other units of the same sort. In some cases additional 
members, such as relatives, may be added to the family circle, but there 
is no formal connection of the simple biological family >vith any larger 
organisation. 

The stability of such a family is, however, limited in duration. It 
is formed at marriage and is dissolved at death. There is thxis a 
disruption at this time of the economic and social functions, and the 
institution has to start all over again with the marriage of the young, 
who are more or less inexperienced. Where property is involved, 
some continuity is had by rules of inheritance. But on the whole a 
small group of father, mother, and children is not the most efficient 
unit for performing certain economic and social functions. An 
evidence of this to-day is the growth of factories and stores outside 
the family. The biological family, then, is not an effective organisa¬ 
tion for production from the point of view of continuity and from the 
point of view of the number of workers. 

The Consanguine Family Organisation 

The biological family of parents and children is not the only form 
of family organisation. Very common among primitive peoples is a 
family where the central core is the relations of blood kin, of brothers 
and sisters, or of parents and offspring. The bond between these 
seems almost stronger than that between mates. Where the husband 
comes to live with his wife’s family, he is regarded as a bit of an 
outsider. The wife’s brother continues to have great influence with 
her and gives her advice about how to rear her children. Relatives 
on the mother’s side are counted far and wide, while the husband’s 
relatives are not considered kin. It may be noted that the blood 
relationships have certain special elements of stability. The children 
have been brought up together since birth. They arc a direct con¬ 
tinuation of the same family and their number need not be limited 
to two. In other w'ords, it is quite possible to think of the functioning 
family as organised round a centre of blood ties, such as between 
brothers and sisters, or parent and children, rather than round 
husband and wife. Where the functioning group is based upon 
blood ties, it may be referred to as a consanguineous family 
organisation.^ 

There are, of course, marital groups in such a family, but they are 
subordinate to the blood group. The marital bond may be minimised 
to the point where one of the mates is not regarded as being related 
to the children. That is to say, a system of unilateral kinship generally 
obtains among primitives, descent being traced either through the 
mother’s line or the father’s, but not through both. A maternal con¬ 
sanguineous family consists of a woman, her children of both sexes, 
the children of her daughters, of her daughters’ daughters, and so on. 

* See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), Chap. x. 
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The woman’s husband docs not belong to the group, but belongs 
instead to his mother’s family. Where descent is patrilineal, the 
consanguineous family consists of a patriarch, his children, and the 
children of his male descendants through males. 

The marital tic is minimised among prcliterates by the common 
practice of having one of the mates take up residence at the home of the 
other’s people. ^Where the husband goes to live with his wife’s family, 
the system is known as matriloca l residence l its opposite is pa^rilocal 
residence. \ All cultures which trace descent tnrough males are appar¬ 
ently patriloc^l. If descent is traced through females, the residence 
may be cither matrilocal or patrilocal^ Probably somewhat more 
than one-half of all preliterate societies arc patrilocal, but the propor¬ 
tion is difficult to fix, for in some cases there may be a combination of 
practices or even a movement from one to the other. 

The consanguineous family is strong where the husband comes from 
another village to live with his spouse and her people. To appreciate 
the significance of such a matrilocal family system it should be observed 
that the means of travel and communication arc poorly developed 
among primitive peoples, and that their comiuMinities have the char¬ 
acteristics of isolated places to-day. An individual is very close to his 
group where everybody not only knows him but knows everything 
about him. Under such a condition banishment is one of the worst 
possible punishments. There is no place to go except among an alien 
people who do not readily adopt strangers. When marriage occurs 
between members of two different villages, one of the persons is an 
outsider and his position in the household is much like that of a relative 
who comes to live with a married couple to-day ; he becomes a part 
of the family but not the most essential part. In matrilocal marriages, 
the mother’s brother sometimes bears a closer relation to the children 
than docs the father, and it may be the uncle rather than the father 
who administers the punishment, if there be punishment to inflict. 
In some functioning households of primitive peoples the marital aspect 
of the family is not necessarily the most important factor. 

Exogamy and Endogamy 

But why is there among some peoples a prescription that they must 
marry outside their group—a practice known as exogamy ? Its origin 
is not definitely known, but there are certain situations that make the 
system understandable. The practice of marrying outside the group 
is compatible with the prescription against incest which exists in every 
culture. Incest is, however, variously defined by different peoples. 
The marriage of mother and son is universally prohibited ; and with 
rare exceptions, the same is true of the union of father and daughter.'' 
In a few cases, as in ancient Egypt, Peru, and Maya, brothers and 
sisters have been required to marry, but this occurs mainly among 
members of the ruling class when the idea prevails that they arc divine 
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or when it is desired to keep the blood pure. Such prescription of 
marriage within a particular group, or endogamy, may exist along 
with exogamy, as may be seen in the United States to-day in the case 
of state laws which forbid the marriage of first cousins (exogamy), 
yet require marriage with someone of the same race (endogamy). 

^Thc taboo against marriage of close relatives is sometimes extended 
so far asTo lorbid the marriage of members of the same clan. It should 
be recalled that when the material culture is very simple, the groups 
are quite small, sometimes numbering no more than twenty or thirty 
persons, and comprise only a few families. |Among these peoples the 
system of kinship reckoning is not the same as ours. Lowie ' cites 
various systems of kinship reckoning : 

... In the Menomini family circle boys arc not called son ” or “ brother 
but each is addressed by a word indicating the order of his birth. . . . 

In certain systems, blood-relatives are classed according to generation 
regardless of nearness of kinship and of their maternal or paternal affiliations. 

. . . [The Hawaiians] apply a single term, makua ^ to both parents and to all 
their parents’ brothers and sisters, sex being distTnguished only by qualifying 
words meaning “man” and “woman”. All related individuals of one’s 
generation are classed as brothers and sisters, certain distinctions being drawn 
according to the age of their parents relatively to that of one’s own parents 
and also according to the speaker’s sex, but none resulting from the differ¬ 
ences in nearness of kinship. The children of all these brothers and sisters arc 
classed with one’s own children, and their children with one’s grandchildren, 
while a single term embraces grandparents and all related members of their 
generation. This age-stratification of blood-relatives with disregard of dif¬ 
ferences as to father’s or mother’s side occurs not only in Hawaii, but also 
in New Zealand, Kusaic, the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. 

[The Zulu] man and woman call all the brother’s and sister’s children 
their sons and daughters without distinction, and the children of their father’s 
sister are classed with one’s brothers and sisters. 

It is said, even, that in some cases it is not known that the father is 
instrumental in creating the baby. Therefore kinship may be extended 
to all the families who belong to the same group. As these bands 
grow larger the kinship terms persist, as does language in general, and 
all those in the enlarged group are designated as kin, although not 
necessarily related by blood. Such an expanded group constitutes a 
clan. Even to-day in China individuals who bear the same surname 
may not inter-marry, although the original clan connection, if any, 
may be remote. 

Forms of Marriage 

Most marriages the world over, even among preliteratcs, consist of 
one husband and one wife. That is to say, monogamy is practised 
more largely than any other arrangement. But the reasons for this 
are not everywhere the same. A distinction must be made between 

' Robert H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York, 1917), pp. 102, 109-11. 
By permiwbn of Peter Smidi. 
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the preference in a society for one system as against another, and the 
ability of individuals in that society to exercise that preference. 
Strictly speaking,^monogamy is a system that enjoins the marriage of 
one male and c^ne female ; in such a system no other arrangements 
are sanctioned^ But monogamy is permitted in societies where other 
systems are preferred. Where wives are bought, or where they are 
not of much economic value after marriage, most men cannot afford 
a number of wives. Thus, while the Koran permits a man to have 
four wives, few Mohammedans are able to avail themselves of this 
privilege. Monogamy becomes, of necessity, the most common 
arrangement even in a society which allows a husband to have more 
than one wife. Still, there are found among lower hunters a large 
number of strictly monogamous cultures, as in the Pygmy tribes, even 
more often perhaps than among preliterate people with a higher 
development of hunting or agriculture, like the Hopi Indians. There 
is no reason to think that monogamy was not a very early development. 

While monogamy is the most widely practised form among pre- 
literates, the most widely favoured system is polygyny, the marriage of 
more than one female to one male. That this should be so seems 
curious to some observers, who point out that it runs counter to the 
approximate equality in number of the sexes. The sex ratio, which 
is about 100 females to 100 males at birth, may be disturbed by various 
situations, however. One of these is the hazardous life among hunters. 
The loss of life among males at adolescence leads to a slight excess of 
woiQen. Among a small group of central Eskimos, for instance, there 
was ^l^ex ratio among children of 105 males to 100 females, but among 
adifi^ there were only 92 males to 100 females.^ In 1805, among 
23,060 Plains Indians in America, there were only 44 males to 100 
females.® War in these early cultures is not as a rule costly enough 
in human life to have much influence on the sex ratio. 

While an excess of women would facilitate polygyny, it must not 
be thought that the system requires any such condition. As has 
repeatedly been shown, culture may distort what would seem to be 
a rational biological arrangement; in this case, monogamy. The 
strong men in a society do not necessarily respect the rights of the 
weaker. An extreme fllustration of this is to be found in Australia, 
where older men appropriate many of the women of the community, 
forcing some of the younger men to go elsewhere for mates. It would 
seem that the natural desire of man for variety was asserting itself here, 
but this aspect is not of the greatest importance, since it is usually 
possible for primitives to enjoy an ample sex life without bearing the 
responsibilities of marriage. Additional wives are taken because they 

^ Franz Boas, “ The Central Eskimo ”, Sixtii Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnologyi (Washington, 1888), p. 436. 

’ Clark Wisder, ** Chs^es in Population Profiles among the Northern Plains 
Indians ”, Anthropological Papers . . . (New York, 1936), vol. xxxvi, part i, p. 43* 
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give a man prestige, much as do material possessions in our own society. 
The African kings had an unlimited number of wives. Wives are 
added, too, if they are economic assets. Polygyny is more prevalent 
on the higher economic levels where wives are very useful and where 
some menj^are richer than others. ^ 

Much more rare is the system of polyandry, the marriage(of more 
than one male to one femal^ This ^aii is found among th^ Jodas of 
southern India, where it tSflces either the fraternal or the non-lfatem^ 
form. In the first case, a group of brothers share a wife ; in the 
second, the wife makes the rounds of the different settlements where her 
husbands live, spending a certain length of time with each. In the 
fraternal variety, if a child is born all the brothers may share the title 
of father, and the child will address them all by that name. In the 
other arrangement, some one husband will by an established ceremony 
be chosen as the child’s legal father^ It is interesting to note that, 
while biological paternity is not emphasised, legal or social paternity is. 

It is easier to describe polyandry than to account for it. The 
system certainly runs counter to the fundamental tendency of the 
male to covet the exclusive possession of his mate. Amonjg the Todas, 
polyandry is associated with female infanticide, which results in an 
excess of males, a reason which makes the system understandable-- 
But it is doubtful if the practice of killing off a considerable number of 
female infants is the cause of the marriage arrangement. The Tibetans 
in the Himalayas also practise polyandry, but do not resort to infanticide. 
I'he chief factors responsible for polyandry would seem to be the 
extreme poverty of the people and the small economic utility of women" 
in the culture. 

Some writers mention group marriage as a fourth system, but it is 
doubtful if a real instance of it can be established. It may have existed 
at one time in the Marquesas Islands, but it is not practised there now. 
Where it occurs it seems to be a temporary or transitional arrangement. 
The British government has lately sought to suppress female infanticide 
among the Todas, with the result that an equality in the numbers of 
the sexes is being established. Consequently brothers may now take 
collectively a number of wives. But this would seem to be a makeshift 
arrangement pending the completion of the process of readjustment 
to new conditions. Group marriage, in the very nature of the case, 
offers no real advantage. 

Group marriage is to be distinguished from promiscuity, for it 
proceeds under community sanction and control. Sexual licence 
among married preliterates is seldom found in any disorganised sense, 
although it is quite common among young unmarried persons. Wife¬ 
lending by agreement, or exchange of partners, is sometimes allowed, 
but such practices are not disruptive forces and occur usually under 
special conditions. Even where variety and experimentation are 
permitted, there is an orderliness of family life. 
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The Status of Women 

An excess of women and polygyny may mean an inferior position 
of women in the family, but not necessarily so. Indeed, a man’s first 
wife may request him to take a second wife to help with the work. 
Also in polygynous families the wives may band together in an argu¬ 
ment with the husband and thus lend strength to their position. 

The fact that a man marries to get more labour and that there is 
a practice of purchasing a wife suggests the idea that women may be 
considered as property. This is hardly the case, however, for though 
wives may be bought, they are never sold. Wife purchase is not quite 
the same thing as a horse trade, but is more closely related to the system 
of gifts. In a primitive culture a father may get property when a 
daughter marries, but he may give property when his son marries. 
Property considerations often enter into marriage, especially where the 
family performs economic functions of magnitude. The whole system 
affects also the stability of marriage, since in certain cases of separation 
there may be a return of property. Marriage is more stable where 
there are such property considerations. Even to-day in Western 
Europe and in America marriage often involves gifts, dowries, and 
property settlements. 

The position of women in families usually depends to a considerable 
extent on the economic functions they perform. In a horticultural 
society the work is in good part done by the women and their status 
is relatively high. However, in herding cattle or in dealing with large 
animals, domesticated or wild, men have a very essential economic 
assignment, and their position is as a rule relatively higher than that 
of women. The husband is more likely to go to live with his wife’s 
people in a hoe culture, while a woman is more likely to live with her 
husband’s people in a cattle culture. These correlations are not per¬ 
fect, for various other factors may modify such a relationship between 
cultural traits in a given area. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that there is considerable difference in theory and practice regarding 
woman’s rank. It is well to note that theory is often an idealised 
statement, and that in reality there is in every society a great deal of 
individual variation. Some women have more dominant personalities 
than men, as truly in preliterate culture as in modern, regardless of 
whether in theory sovereignty rests with the male. 

Divorce in Primitive Culture 

Among preliterates there is considerable variation in the degree 
of marital stability. Some of the simpler hunting peoples, as for 
instance the Veddas of Ceylon, do not allow divorce at all. In 
general, however, marriage is more flexible, and separation and 
remarriage are permitted. When divorce is frequent, the breaking 
and forming of new families is more likely to ocqjr among the younger 
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adults. No statistics have been collected on this point, but ethno¬ 
logical field workers observe more stable marital unions among the 
older families in a culture where divorce may be common among the 
younger members. The divorce procedure itself is likely to be very 
simple. A Zuni wife who no longer wishes to keep her husband 
indicates her decision by placing his personal belongings at the entrance 
of the house ; when he returns from work and sees his things, he takes 
the hint and returns to his parents’ home. In the case of a consan¬ 
guineous family, like that of the Zuni, divorce is not serious in its 
effects on the children, since the larger family organisation remains 
intact and the children continue to have the influence and association 
of the other adult members of the group. For this reason and others, 
divorce is probably more common among preliterates than it is in 
modern society. If a husband is lazy and will not support his family, 
the community will not object to hi{^ wife's separating from him ; 
such a man may find it difficult to contract another marriage. While 
divorce is made easy, it is not encouraged, for divorce always disturbs 
some important family functions. The more numerous and significant 
the social and economic functions of the family, the more serious 
becomes the disruption of marriage. 

The Family in the Household Economy 
The Decline of the Consanguineous Family 

The consanguineous family and the clan tended to break up in the 
course of time as the local group became larger and as belter methods 
of transportation were adopted. As plough culture replaced hoe 
culture and cattle were kept on the farm, the role of the husband 
became quite important in the family economy and he seldom went 
to live at the home of his bride. Mates were now chosen more often 
from among the boys and girls of the same community. The young 
couple set up a home in the same village from which they both came, 
or the bride went to live in the home of her husband. The family 
took on the pattern found in historical Europe and colonial America. 
The consanguineous family tended to disappear, especially in the 
Western world, and the conjugal family became the predominant 
type. 

The Increased Prominence of the Economic Functions of the 
Family 

Under the plough and cattle culture the economic functions of 
production seem to have been suited fairly well to the conjugal family. 
The system gave rise to a highly developed household economy which 
existed in Europe through the Middle Ages into the nineteenth century. 
The same type of family is also found widely distributed in Asia, This 
household economy was developed chiefly in villages round which 
agriculture was practised, or in the open country where the farms 
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were scattered, for only a very small percentage of the population 
lived in cities. Most of the economic functions had been exercised 
by the family during the period of the hunting cultures and also in 
the horticultural period, but the standard of living was not very high. 
With the advent of the plough and the domestication of cattle the 
various handicrafts became much more highly developed, and the 
economic functions assumed an even more important role in family 
organisation. Under the household economy the producers were the 
consumers of their own produce, buying from other producers only 
a few things such as metal wares, swords, lances, gunpowder, silks, 
glass, and other luxuries. Such things as the grinding of grain, pre¬ 
paration of soap, moulding of pottery, fabrication of leather, con¬ 
struction of furniture, and concoction of medicines were done at the 
homestead, by members of the household. These families were thus 
largely self-supporting. 

In developing a variety of important economic activities, the 
household had become a significant business enterprise. The wife 
was like a business partner, and if she was industrious, thrifty, and a 
good manager, a man would be loath to lose such an economic asset. 
It might be difficult to secure another, and it was almost impossible 
for a man to run a household without the help of a woman. If a wife 
were put aside by her husband, she would return to her family or 
marry again, for there were no occupations for her to follow outside 
the family organisation. The effect of the exercise of these economic 
functions was to make the marital relationship stable. 

The Correlation of the Size of Family and Size of Economic 
Unit 

It is natural to think of a faim as being run by a family. The size 
of the farm is very well fitted to the size of the family. If the size of 
the family determined the size of the farm, there could never be a 
very great inequality in the distribution of wealth. But there are 
ways whereby a wealthy farmer can have more land than a single 
family can cultivate. One way is to rent land to tenants, another is 
to own slaves. In the Middle Ages, the rich lord had serfs. To-day 
the more prosperous farmer hires labour and acquires more machines. 
These different social arrangements call for some institutions, such as 
serfdom, slavery, or wage systems. Failing these, or in company with 
them, the family tries to stretch its size to enable it to till more land. 
This is true to a certain extent for the sharecropper in the cotton belt 
of the Southern United States to-day, or for the peasants of Central 
Europe. A large number of children is the most natural way to 
achieve this result. Abraham, a rich farmer in Biblical times, was in 
favour of large families. But the family may also be augmented by 
keeping the married sons at home and bringing in daughters-in-law, 
and even their relatives. The family may expand laterally, which 
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Per cent 

Male heads 98 

Wives 86 

Sons 60 

Daughters 51 

Daughters-in-law 81 
Mothen 23 

Grandsons 18 

Brothers 15 

granddaughters 13 
Brothers' wives 11 
Nephews 8 

Nieces 6 

Fathers 4 

Sisters 4 

Fro. 25.—Composition of Chinese Rural Families. 

The proportion of all families having, as part of the household, certain specified 
relatives of the male head (for 2,640 families in seven Chinese provinces, 1921-5.) 
Where the family is still in large part tlie unit of economic production, there is often 
a great demand for the kin to remain within the household. The Chinese measure 
their families laterally as well as vertically. From Buck, Chinese Farm Economy 
(University of Chicago Press). 
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Fig. 26. —Relation of Size of Farm and Size of Family. 

^ Where wealth is measured in farm land, one way of obtaining the necessary 
labour is to increase the size of tlic family. Note the remarkably close adjustment 
of size of farm to size of family in this particular locality in China. From Buck, 
Chinese Farm Economy (University of Chicago Press). 
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is the custom in China. In Europe and America, we are more familiar 
with the vertical acpansion, grandparents, parents, children, grand¬ 
children, and great-grandchildren, referred to in ancient law as the 
five-generation kindred. 

Fig, 25 shows how the kin are kept in the family in rural China. 
These data are based on 2,640 farm families in seven different pro¬ 
vinces. The average size of the family is 5*67 persons, but there are 
some very large families. In the sample, 49 families had 11 persons 
each ; 22 had 13 ; 18 had 14. There was one family with 27 persons ; 
one with 28 ; and one with 29. How the size of the family and the 
size of the farm are correlated is shown by Fig. 26 based on 217 families 
in one province of China. 

The Subordinate Role of Affection in the Choice of a Mate 

In the household economy, contracting a marriage meant an 
emphasis on its economic aspects, that is, on property settlements and 
on the work habits and skills of the prospective mates. A man looked 
for a good housekeeper and a woman for a capable provider. 

The fact that a man would choose a bride primarily on the basis 
of economic considerations seems strange in a day when romantic love 
is taught by the films and popular literature to be the sole basis for the 
choice of a mate. For an agricultural handicraft economy such as 
existed in Biblical times, the virtues of a good wife are set forth in the 
following chapter from the Book of Proverbs : ^ 

Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above rubies. , . . 

She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants’ .ships ; she bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household, 
and a portion to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyelh it : with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and slrengtheneth her arms. 

She pcrceivcth that her merchandise is good : her candle gocth not out 
by night. 

She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distali'. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 
hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household : for all her household 
are clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing is silk and 
purple. 

Her husband is known at the gates, when he sitteth among the elders 
of the land. 

She maketh fine linen, and sellcth it ; and delivercth girdles unto the 
merchant. 

Strength and honour are hex clothing ; and she shall rejoice in time to 
come. 


^ Proverbs xxxi. 10-31. 
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She opencth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of 
kinchiess. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, and cateth not the bread 
of idleness. 

Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her. . . . 

A good maiTiage was thought to be one in which the capabilities 
of the young couple were high, rather than one where the love clement 
was strong. While love was regarded as a desirable factor, it was not 
considered important enough to be the sole basis for marriage. It was 
assumed that after marriage affection and congeniality would develop 
to the degree that they are found in later married life in marriages 
contracted on the basis of romance. Where marriages were arranged 
by parents, however, the wishes of the young pair were usually 
ascertained and respected. 

While polygamy does not seem to be incompatible with such a 
system of marriage, and indeed might have been an economic asset, 
monogamy became more prevalent in agricultural families, and in 
great areas polygamy disappeared. The blood of the mother was 
considered equal to that of the father in creating the child, and kinship 
was reckoned on both sides. When in modern times the habit of using 
two names developed, the surname was taken from the father. 

The Subordination of the Individual in the Family 

When families are centres of affection between mates, parents, and 
children ; when they are the greatest agency in society for the economic 
functions ; and where families become attached to so stable a property 
as land, it seems natural that the family reputation should be very 
significant in determining status. The family name becomes import¬ 
ant for business and for property arrangements, and wealth is associated 
with the family and household rather'than with the individual. The 
belief in the biological inheritance of social gifts and graces is another 
factor that tends to accentuate the family name. The status of the 
family may become so important that it overshadows the individual, 
who tends to be identified as some family’s son or daughter, not as a 
personality in his or her own right. 

The Home as the Central Social Unit 

Another observation concerns the importance of family life itself 
in agricultural societies. The villages in which most families lived 
were small, and there were few other houses than those occupied by 
families. Accordingly, the home tended to become the centre of 
various kinds of activities : social, educational, recreational, and even 
religious. Churches were sometimes built, but there were no factories, 
stores, or offices. Only occasionally was there a clubhouse. By 
comparison ^ith these other agencies the home ranked as a very 
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important institution. While community undertakings, ceremonies, 
and holidays might compete with the activities centred in the home, 
even then die participation was usually on a family rather than on an 
individual basis. 


The Modern Urban Family 

As villages on the water highways grew into cities, the situation was 
not quite the same for the family. The city family was not identified 
with the land and subsistence production, as was the agricultural 
family. The city family tended to specialise in such undertakings as 
blacksmithing, making wheels, and weaving cloth. There was need 
for labour in such undertakings, but not so much for family labour 
as for individual labour. The system of apprenticeship enabled a 
family to draw young labour from other families. Later, wages were 
paid. The work was done in the household ; the wife’s duties were 
still housekeeping. The early city family was based upon the 
agricultural family with some modifications. 

The Transfer of Economic Production from the Home 

Industrial organisation eventually outgrew the family. The trend 
was in this direction as the inventions used in handicrafts manufacture 
multiplied and the use of windmills increased. But with cheaper iron 
and steel, and with the use of steam as a source of power applied to 
tools, more space was needed and more workers were required than 
were to be found in the household. The steam boiler was too big for 
the home and the power generated required more space for the 
machinery. The factory instead of the homestead became the unit 
of production. The factory was too large to be manned by even a 
very large family. Steam was first applied to spinning and weaving. 
But even before that, many types of production had left the average 
family, such as the tanning of leather, furniture-making, and the 
fabrication of cooking utensils and work tools of metals. 

The process of the transfer of economic functions from the urban 
family to outside agencies has gone quite far in the past century and 
has left now chiefly cooking, the care of the house, laundering, and some 
sewing in the urban family. Even portions of the latter functions have 
been transferred, as for instance baking of bread to the bakery, cooking 
of lunches to restaurants and canteens, some laundering to outside 
laundries, and much sewing to various types of factories. The transfer 
process is not yet finished. Men’s functions were among the first to 
leave the homestead as farming was given up. Women’s more varied 
household duties have been transferred more slowly. 

In the agricultural family the process has not gone so far. The 
extent to which economic functions are retained here may be measured 
by the amount of subsistence farming which is done. Where the 
money crop is large, more goods are bought that are produced else* 
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where, presumably for the most part in factories and similar establish* 
ments. 

The Reduction in the Size of the Family 

One important result of this change has beer! a diminution in the 
size of the household. The family is now shaped more closely than 
ever before around the marital pair.^ The economic activities of the 
family no longer require the assistance of relatives and married 
children, hence there is no longer any need for their presence in the 
household. In urban communities the proportion of individuals not 
living in any family is large. The number of individuals living alone 
in England and Wales was 689,000 in 1931.2 

Moreover, the natural biological family itself is contracting in size. 
The diffusion of the knowledge of contraception has placed the bearing 
of children at the discretion of the married couple as never before. 
There seems to have been some knowledge of abortion here and there 
among primitive peoples, and perhaps some notion of birth control, 
but it probably was of no significance statistically. The regulation 
of population by female infanticide was known over widespread areas, 
and the custom reduced the size of the family even further than it was 
reduced by the transfer of the economic functions. The average size 
(median) of household in urban regions in the United States is 3*26 
persons. In rural farm regions where birth control is not practised 
so extensively as in cities the average size is 4*02 persons.® The present 
urban family is small in contrast to the economic consanguine family, 
or the later economic family of recent agricultural times. 

The Prominence of the Affectional Function 

With the parental function being reduced by birth control, the time 
spent in rearing children is on the whole relatively little. About 50 per 
cent of modern urban families in the United States have no children 
living at home. Many of the economic functions have been trans¬ 
ferred to non-family establishments so that the economic functions left 
arc few. The same is, of course, true of the educational, religious, 
recreational, and protective functions ; the prevalence of schools, 
churches, governments, and commercial recreational agencies attests 
to this. As a consequence many families have as their main function 
that of providing affection between the mates. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is to be expected that in marriage 
to-day the affectional element would be emphasised to the extreme. 
No doubt the romantic side is emphasised also because of the postpone- 

^ In England and Wales the average size of family dropped from 4*14 in 1921 
to 372 in 1931. 

• A. M. Carr-Saunders and D. C. Jones, op. ciL (and edition), pp, 11 and la. 
^ In England and Wales the average size of a household in Rural Districts is 
3 * 44 > kt Boroughs and Urban Districts 3-82 (Third Report of the Rural Housing 
Committee of the Central Housing Committee, Rund Housing (H.M.S.O., 1944), p. 6i). 
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jnent of marriage by many young men and women in the cities to a 
point beyond that found among primitive peoples generally. The 
fact that the cultural age for marriage occurs much later than the 
biological age serves to stimulate the love emphasis. It seems to be 
agreed that nowhere in the world has romantic love been so emphasised 
in initiating marriages as in the United States to-day. 

In addition to stressing the personality relationships of husband and 
wife, the small family system emphasises the rearing of the young 
children. To be sure, the educational function of the family has, in 
part, been shifted to the state through the creation of the state schools 
and the passage of compulsory school attendance laws. Yet the very 
early years are spent almost exclusively in the family, and even when 
the children are of school age the family protectorate over them still 
continues. 

The reduction in the si/e of the family means a smaller proportion 
of middle children in the population and an increase in the percentages 
of oldest and only children. The reduction in the number of brothers 
and sisters in a family means also that children will spend more time 
with adults and less with playmates, with attendant consequences for 
personality unless counteracting measures are taken. As modern 
research is showing that the personality of the child is dependent upon 
the way the early years are spent, the responsibility placed on the 
parents sccm.s to be very great. Clearly the personality functions of 
the modern family are among its most important ones. 

These intimate functions arc seriously affected by the mobility of 
the population. The average family in a very large American city 
moves approximately every two years, though the figure must be lower 
in Britain. Tenant farmers also move quite frequently. This means 
that parents and children must find new primary groups. Frequent 
moving de-groups the members of the family somewhat, so that they 
do not seem to belong to any group. This condition, while of some 
consequence to the parents, is even more serious for the uprooted 
children. Indeed, in some cases children are deprived of vital social 
contacts not only in the community but in their own homes as well. 
The occupational situation of many fathers is such as to require, if 
not actual travel away from home, then at least a good deal of daily 
travel between home and place of employment.^ In such families, 
the children, especially when they are little, are often denied much 
contact with their fathers. 

R6les in the Modern Family 

The new conditions have also worked to change the status of 
husband and wife in the marriage relationship. In an agricultural 
society, as was pointed out, the family is an economic organisation. 
Like all economic enterprises, the farm family needs a head. Man 
^ Cf. Liepmann, Kathe, Journey to Work (London, 1944). 
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FABLE 43 

Occupation Status and Marital Condition of Women in Great Britain, 

195* * 


I 


1 

1 

Married 

Women. 

Aged 15 

Widowed 

(and 

Divorced). 

and over : 

1 Single 
! Women 

i and Girls. 

1 , 

All 

Women. 

All 

Women 

15-60. 

Gainfully occupied j 
women . . 1 

i 

i 

^.635-2 1 

563-^ 

i ‘ 

3.717*9 

6,916-3 

! 6,559-2 

1 

Other women . ; 

9.6097 

2,129-2 


i 3 , 12<)-8 

j 

! 9,024-8 

Fotal 

12.244-9 

2,692-4 


20,037-1 

‘. 5 . 584-0 


* Derived from one jxt cent sample, Census 1951, Cieneral Register Office, 
fable II-3, H.M.S.O., 1952. 

generally assumes the leadership, since his services are more important. 
Besides, the economic leadership of women is always disturbed by the 
fact that they bear and rear the children In the modern city, on the 
other hand, the economic functions of the family are less significant 
and, accordingly, the need for leadership and control is not so great. 
Wives may work outside the home for pay. In 1940 in the United 
States about one in seven married women was so employed. The 
position for Great Britain is set out in Table 43. Even more 
important, perhaps, the present emphasis on affection as the chief 
basis for marriage means that companionship is the principal benefit 
sought from the union. Companionship presupposes an essential 
equality between individuals. In a word, the modern urban family 
tends to be equalitarian. 

In spite of the persistent lag in the laws discriminating against 
women, there has been a substantial modification of the foimer 
patriarchal control. A century ago, a married woman could not sue 
alone ; she could not execute a deed without the concurrence of her 
husband. In many respects she lost at marriage the power of personal 
independence and altogether that of separate action in legal matters. 
She lost the entire control of her personal property as long as the 
marriage continued. The personal property of the wife went to her 
husband at marriage to dispose of as he pleased. He also had the 
right to control her real property and to take the profit from it. 
To-day women have a right to the control of their own property 
and unmarried women can enter into contracts. The right of fathers 
to sole guardianship of their children has been changed. Women 
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have the vote, serve on juries, have protection against exploitation in 
industries. They can go to college and some can become lawyers and 
doctors. They have associations of their own. The family was the 
unit under the old system and man was the head. Now the members 
of the family tend to be individuals before the law, and custom is 
giving women many rights. 


TABL£ jij^ 

Estimated Frequency of Various-sized Families in 
Great Britain, 1937 * 


" ! 

1 

Persons in | 

Number of 
Families 
(ooo’s). 

Percentage of 

I Persons in j 

1 Private j 

Percentage of 

Family. j 

All Families. 

! Families j 

! (ooo’s). ; 

All Persons. 

I .... 1 

856 

7 **% 

j .' "" 1 

‘ 856 

2-0% 

2 . . . .1 

2,753 

22-7% 


12-6% 

3 • • ! 

3 >oo 4 

24-8% 

9,012 ' 

20-5% 

4 . . . . 

2,373 

> 9 - 6 % 

1 9492 i 

21 - 7 % 

5 • • . 


12-1% 

7,335 

i6-8% 

6 or 7 

1,272 

10 - 5 % 

8,078 , 

18 - 4 % 

8 or more 

390 

3 - 2 % 

3.523 

8-0% 

All Families . | 

1 

_ _ 1 

12,115 

100*0% 

43,800 

100*0% 

* From M. 

Abrams (ed.), 

The Home Market (London, 1944) 

, P* 59 * 


Modern Divorce 

These changes in the family influence the strength of the tie uniting 
the adult members of the family. Formerly the family was held 
together by many different bonds, economic, religious, protective, and 
the like. At present, the chief remaining bond is affection. One 
bond does not hold as firmly as several. With the weakened bonds, 
the family falls apart more often and there is more divorce. The 
aflfectional bond is often very strong at the inception of mairiage, but 
it does not always endure. When it breaks, married couples naturally 
wish to separate from each other. Yet ordinary observation suggests 
that all disappointed couples do not resort to such drastic action. 
Some remain together in spite of their difficulty. In a word, while 
dissatisfaction with marriage is obviously the fundamental cause of 
separation and divorce, the process is facilitated or hindered by other 
factors, several of which may be indicated. 

Two such factors affecting the stability of marriage are the age, and 
the number of children, of the married pair. Most marital dis¬ 
ruption occurs among those who have been wed a relatively short time. 
In America two-thirds of all divorces go to those who have been 
married less than ten years. This is to be expected, since youth is 
the mating time, and the chances of remarriage are greater, especially 
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for the female. Married couples are held together by children. It is 
interesting to learn that about two-thirds of the divorces are granted to 
childless couples. The number of childless couples represents prob¬ 
ably around one-fifth of the married population ; hence, two-thirds 
of the divorces come from perhaps less than one-fifth of all families. 
About 20 per cent of the divorces cotne from families with only one 
child. ^ Some 85 per cent of all divorces come from a small section of 
families, those with either no children or only one child. In a word, 
affection and responsibility for children tend to hold the family 
together. 

Another factor affecting the stability of marriage is the type of 
community in which the family lives. In cities the divorce rate is 
much higher than in rural regions. This condition is due in part to 


Ail existing 
marriages 

Childless 

marriages 

Marriages 
with children 


Fig. 27.—Percentage of Marriages existing in 1930 in the 
United States ending in Divorce in that Year. 

The probability in any one year of a marriage without children under 2x living 
at home ending in divorce is about 17 times as great as that for marriages witli 
children. Children, apparently, are a strong lie in holding the family together. 
Divorce is probably a more serious matter in a family that has children. Material 
on divorces from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Data on sizes of families are from 
unpublished Census materials in the author’s possession. 

the fact that in small places the inhabitants are personally acquainted 
and see each other face to face often during the week. The oppor¬ 
tunity for the opinion of others to play a part in regulating a person’s 
conduct is much greater in such a primary group than in a city, where 
there is much more chance of anonymity and freedom from the social 
pressure that exists in smaller communities. Moreover, on farms 
women are an economic asset, adding to the production, and their 
economic value is utilisable directly in the family. Marriage is 
more prevalent in farming districts and divorce less common. Though 
the city woman who works for pay outside the home is an economic 
asset as truly as is the farmer’s wife, her economic activity is indepen¬ 
dent of the family life, and her economic situation may even favour 
separation. 

Finally, mention may be made of religion as a factor influencing 

^ Alfred Gahen, Statistical Analysis of American Ditforce (New York, 1932), p. 115. 
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the stability of the family. Some religions permit separation but not 
divorce, forbidding a second marriage. Other churches deplore the 
breaking of the marriage tie, but condone it under a variety of circum- 
stances. The stability of marriage is often affected by the sensitiveness 
of the individuals to the opinion of their church. The church attitude 
itself, however, is affected by the various social forces that are changing 
the family. 

Personality Formation in the Modern Family 

As has been suggested, the remaining functions of the family are 
chiefly personality-forming functions. These are of two types. One 
has to do with the relations of husbands and wives and the other with 
the relations of parents and children. There is at present much 
concern with the questions of how husbands and wives get along writh 
each other, and of how parents affect the personality of their young. 
These relationships are further described by saying that the concern 
of mates with each other is one of happiness, and the concern of parents 
with children is education in its broadest sense. This statement 
unduly simplifies the analysis, for the family still has some economic, 
religious, protective, and recreational functions. But the statement 
does correctly point the direction in which the trends have been mov¬ 
ing. The major problems of the present-day family are (i) to make 
happy husbands and wives, and (2) to produce wise parents who will 
provide a happy and wholesome childhood for their young. 

The Prevalence of Happy Marriages 

Several attempts have been made to measure the incidence of 
marital happiness. One method consists in asking married persons 
how happy they are ; another in getting ratings from close friends of 
the married couples. All such inquiries show a large percentage 
reporting themselves as happy, only a small percentage as unhappy. 
For instance, in a study by Burgess and Cottrell,^ only about one-fifth 
of the marriages are reported as unhappy or very unhappy, while 
about two-thirds arc said to be happy or very happy. In a similar 
study, Terman * gives much the same distribution. Terman intro¬ 
duced two more terms in his ratings : extraordinarily happy, and 
extremely unhappy. It is interesting to note that 30 per cent report 
themselves as extraordinarily happy and less than i per cent as 
extremely unhappy. 

Factors in Married Life producing Unhappiness 

The folklore on unhappiness in marriage rates mothers-in-law and 
“ bad habits ” as important sources of difficulty. Marital advisers 
usually counsel neatness in appearance, consideration for the wishes 

^ Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage^ p. 34. 

® L^is M. Terman, Psytdtological Factors m Marital Happiness (New York, 1938). 
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of others, and taking interest in the same tlungs. The list might be 
extended to great length. The divorce laws usually recognise adultery, 
desertion, drunkenness, insanity, conviction for felony, neglect to 
provide, and mental cruelty as legitimate causes for divorce. 

From these general observations we may turn to the more specific 


RANK ORDER FOR 
HUSBANDS 
Not affectionate 
Selfish and inconsiderate 
Ck>mplains too much 
Quick-tempered 
Conceited 
Insincere 
Criticizes me 
Narrow-minded 
Argumentative 
Untruthful 
Spoils children 
Management of income 
In-laws 

Insufficient income 
Nervous and emotional 
Influenced by others 
Jealous 
Lazy 

Amusement and recreation 
Too talkative 
Choice of fnends 
Interested in other men 
Lack of freedom 
Respect for conventions 
Intellectual interests 
Attitude toward drinking 
Not faithful 
Religious beliefs 
Educations 
Swears 

Tastes in food 
Wife older 
Smokes 
Drinks 
Younger 

Fio, a7A.—Sex Differences 
Terman, P^chologkal 
Hill Book Company, 


RANK ORDER FOR 
WIVES 

Selfish and inconsiderate 
Untruthful 
Argumentative 
Complains too much 
Not affectionate 
Nervous or impatient 
Insincere 

Management of income 
Criticizes me 
Not faithful 
Lazy 
In-laws 

Influenced by others 
N arrow-minded 
InsuBicient income 
Interested in other women 
Amusement and recreation 
Quick-tempered 
Attitude toward drinking 
Intellectual interests 
Respect for conventions 
Conceited 
Choice of friends 
Spoils children 
Lack of freedom 
Too talkative 
Religious beliefs 
jealous 
Swears 
Drinks 
Educations 
Husband older 
Tastes in food 
Smokes 
Younger 

in the Seriousness of 35 Marital Grievances (Lewis M. 
Factori in Marital Happiness (New York : McGraw- 
1938 )> P- if> 5 )- 



findings of systematic investigation. Terman has listed thirty-five 
grievances of which complaint is commonly made in marriage. These 
complaints he has ranked in order of seriousness to both husbands and 
wives. These complaints arc to be regarded partly as rationalisations 
and partly as symptoms of underlying problems, rather than as basic 
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factors, such as personality deficiencies or sex maladjustment. Such 
a list of grievances will vary from period to period, probably from 
country to country, and perhaps by social or occupational classes. 

Many of these grievances would be of importance in the close 
^sociation of any two persons, whether of different sex or not. But 
marriage is an association of male and female ; hence, sex must be an 
important relation in marriage. It is commonly said by those who 
have looked closely into the experiences of divorced persons just prior 
to the breaking up of the marriage that sex difficulties between mates 
are always, or nearly always, present in divorce. But such a statement 
tells us little since a divorce means that sex relations have probably 
been terminated at some prior time. Furthermore, sex among human 
beings is not a simple physiological reaction relatively unaffected by 
learning, as it is among rats, but instead is conditioned by experience 
and a large variety of social and cultural factors. If there is failure 
in the sex aspects of marriage, this failure may be due to psychological 
and cultural factors that impinge on sex and disturb its operation. 
Sex maladjustments of an organic nature are rare. Burgess and 
Cottrell report that “ with the majority of couples, sexual adjustment 
in marriage appears to be a resultant not so much of biological factors 
as of psychogenetic development and of cultural conditioning of 
attitudes towards sex A somewhat similar position is taken by 
Levy * and by Harriet Mowrer,^ who see the sexual side of marriage 
as largely a matter of personality adjustment between two individuals. 
Accordii^ to this view, personality is regarded as generally the most 
crucial s^^gle factor in marital adjustment. Personality is, of course, a 
compliOgj^ set of habits that serve to make us either integrated, 
nocyotiS) or psychotic. 

OF Happily Married Persons 

Personality is a vast area, only partly charted, and much too com- 
to be described in a few paragraphs. However, Tcrman ^ has 
tried to describe how the many different personality habits affect 
hap{nnes8 in marriage. He summarised his findings in popular terms 
as quoted below. His summaries as thus expressed are necessarily 
approximate, since they are not in the precise language of science. 

Hapi^ married women, as a group, are characterised by kindly atti¬ 
tudes towards others and by the expectation of kindly attitudes in return. 
They do not easily take offence and are not unduly concerned about the 
impressions they make upon others. They do not look upon social rela¬ 
tionships as rivalry situations. They are co-operative, do not abject to 
subordinate rdles, and are not annoyed by advice from others. Missionary 

^ E. W. Buigess and L, S. Cottrell, Jr,, Predicting Success or Failure in Mamage^ 
P* 347 - 

* John^Lcvy and Ruth Monroe, The Happy Family (New York, 1938). 

* Harriet Mowrer, Personality Adjustment ana Domestic Discord (New York, 1935)* 

* Lewis M. Tcrman, op. cit., pp. 145--6, 
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and ministering attitudes are frequently evidenced in their responses* They 
enjoy activities that bring educational or pleasurable opportunities to others 
and like to do things for the dependent or under-privileged. They are 
methodical and painstaking in their work, attentive to detail, and cardful in 
regard to money. In religion, morals, and politics they tend to be conserva* 
tive and conventional. Their expressed attitudes imply a quiet self-assurance 
and a decidedly optimistic outlook upon life. 

Unhappily married women, on the other hand, are characterised by 
emotional tenseness and by ups and downs of moods. They give evidence 
of deep-seated inferiority feelings to which they react by aggressive attitudes 
rather than by timidity. They are inclined to be irritable and dictatorial. 
Compensatory mechanisms resulting in restive striving are common. These 
are seen in the tendency of the unhappy wives to be active “joiners 
aggressive in business, and over-anxious in social life. They strive for wide 
circles of acquaintances but are more concerned with being important than 
with being liked. They are egocentric and little interested in benevolent 
and welfare activities, except in so far as these offer opportunities for per¬ 
sonal recognition. They also like activities that are fraught with opportunities 
for romance. They are more inclined to be conciliatory in their attitudes 
towards men than towards women and show little of the sex antagonism that 
unhappily married men exhibit. They are impatient and fitful workers, 
dislike cautious or methodical people, and dislike types of work that require 
methodical and painstaking effort. In politics, religion, and social ethics 
hey are more often radical than happily married women. 

Such is Terman’s picture of the personalities of the happy and the 
unhappy wives. He then proceeds to give his conclusions as to the 
personalities of the happy and the unhappy husbands : ^ 

Happily married men show evidence of an even and stable emotional 
tone. Their most characteristic reaction to others is that of co-operation. 
This is reflected in their attitudes towards business superiors, with whom 
they work well ; in their attitude towards women, which reflects equali- 
tarian ideals ; and in their benevolent attitudes towards inferiors and under¬ 
privileged. In a gathering of people they tend to be un-self-conscious and 
scmiewhat extraverted. As compared with unhappy husbands, they show 
superior initiative, a greater tendency to take responsibility, and greater 
wmingness to give close attention to detail in their daily work. They like 
methi^cal procedures and methodical people. In money matters they are 
jskving and cautious. Conservative attitudes are strongly characteristic of 
tliem. They usually have a favourable attitude towards religion and strongly 
uphiidd die sex mores and other social conventions. 

Unhappy husbands, on the other hand, are inclined to be moody and 
somewhat neurotic, lliey are prone to feelings of social inferiority, dislike 
being conspicuous in public, and are highly reactive to social opinion. This 
sense of social insecurity is often compensated by domineering attitudes in 
relationships where they feel superior. They take pleasure in the command- 
rdlcs over business dependants and women, but they withdraw from a 
situation which would require them to play an inferior rdlc or to compete 
with superiors. They often conqiensate this withdrawal by daydreams and 
power fantasies. More often than happy husbands, they are sporadic and 
imgular in their habits of work, dislike detail and the methodical attitude, 
dislike saving money, and like to wager. They more often express irre^ous 
attitudes and are more inclined to radicalism in sex morals and politics. 


^ Terman, op. a<., p. 155. 
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Terman ^ states his theory, for which he has some evidence, as 
follows : 

Our theory is that what comes out of a marriage depends upon what 
goes into it and that among the most important things going into it are 
the attitudes, preferences, aversions, habit patterns, and emotional-response 
patterns which give or deny to one the aptitude for compatibility. In other 
words, we believe that a large proportion of incompatible marriages are 
so because of a predisposition to unhappiness in one or both of the spouses. 
Whether by nature or by nurture, there are persons so lacking in the quali¬ 
ties Which make for compatibility that they would be incapable of finding 
happiness in any marriage. There are others, less extreme, who could find 
it only under the most favourable circumstances ; and still others whose dis¬ 
positions and outlooks upon life would preserve them from acute unhappiness 
however unfortunately they were mated. 

Premarital Traits that Foreshadow Success or Failure in 
Marriage 

The traits that make or mar happiness in marriage exist in some 
degree in individuals before marriage. Where “ in-laws ” and family 
finances are sources of friction, they v^ll be more disastrous with some 
types of personalities than with others ; and personalities are in large 
measure already formed by the time marriage is contracted. 

Outstanding among the results of several investigations is the con¬ 
clusion that a happy childhood in a home of happily married parents 
is conducive to a successful marriage. This conclusion is reported by 
Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, Popenoe, 2 and Schroeder.^ Also, most 
investigators find that education in high school and college helps to 
make marriage a success. This conclusion was reached by Burgess 
and Cottrell, Schroeder, Katherine Davis,^ and Hamilton.^ Burgess 
and Cottrell report that happiness in marriage is more likely to be 
found by men and women who are well socialised as young people ; 
who participate in the activities of clubs, church and school ; and who 
have many friends. Attachment to parents is also found to be a good 
sign. 

The Personality of Children 

Some obser\’^ers consider that the proper rearing of children is a 
more important objective of the family than is that of providing 
happiness for the mates. It is generally agreed that the early years 
are the most formative of personality. These early years are spent 
largely in association with parents, nurses, brothers, sisters and play- 

^ Terman, op, ciL^ p. no. 

* Paul Popenoe, “ Marital Happiness in Two Generations **, Mental Hygiene^ 
vol. 21, pp. 218-31, April, 1937. 

* Clarence W. Schroeder, Divorce in a City of 100,000 Population (Doctor’s Dis¬ 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1938), 

* Katherine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex L\fe of Twenty^voo Hundred Women (New 
York, 1929). 

® Gilbert V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage (New York, 1929). 
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mates who have connections with the family. Hence, the family 
environment is most important in making the personality of the adult 
what it is. 

Criteria of a Good Family Environment 

How can wc ascertain the marks of a good family environment in 
our present-day society ? One promising method is to compare the 
home background of well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted children. 
Clearly a good home is one that produces the former, and not the 
latter. Terman in his marriage study, for instance, found that a 
child’s chances of achieving a happy marriage arc much greater if his 
parents have been happily married. Also favourable for marital 
happiness is a close affectional relationship of the child with his parents, 
evidenced on the one hand by the absence of serious conflict between 
parent and child, and on the other by the child’s sharing of confidences 
with his parents. In another study,^ a high degree of correlation was 
found between the behaviour adjustment of 33 nursery-school children 
and the marital adjustments of their parents. For instance, of 22 
couples who were poorly mated, 20 had children who were poorly 
adjusted ; whereas of 11 couples who were well mated, 10 had children 
who were also well adjusted. A good family environment for children, 
then, is one that provides an emotionally satisfying relationship with 
parents, based on affection and protection. Under-protection and 
under-affection lead to feelings of insecurity, which in turn sometimes 
cause the child to resort to anti-social behaviour as a means of com¬ 
pensation. For example, a comparison ^ of delinquent and non¬ 
delinquent children from the same family showed that the former were 
those who for one reason or another had failed to develop an 
emotionally satisfying relationship with their parents. 

While an affectionate relationship between parent and child is 
desirable, there are dangers in affection if it is given unwisely and in 
large doses. Over-affection and over-protection tend to produce the 
“ spoiled child ”, especially if association with other children does not 
provide a corrective. Studies ^ of over-protective mothers show that 
a proportion larger than would occur by chance were under-protected 
and under-loved in their own childhood, so that their present behaviour 
represents over-compensation on their part. It appears to be difficult 
to achieve psychological balance once the scales of personality have 
been tipped. 

^ Dorothy Walter Baruch, “ A Study of Reported Tension in Interparental 
Relationship as Coexistent with Behaviour Adjustment in Young Children ”, Jcumal 
of Expmjrmtal Education, vol, 6, pp. 187-204, December, 1937. 

* William Healy and Augusta Bronner, }{ew Light on Delinquent (New Haven, 

1936). . 

* Elizabeth Hough, Some Factors in the Etiology of Maternal Over-protection ”, 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, vol 2, pp. 188-208, March, 1932 ; also Patricia 
Foley, ** Early Responsibility and AflecUon Hunger as Selective Criteria in Maternal 
Over-protection ”, ibid,, vol. 2, pp. 209-23, March, 1932. 
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Praise and blame, like affection, are powerful instruments in 
shaping personality. A number of studies show that the good family 
environment provides steady moderate discipline, rather than cither 
of the two extremes, that is harsh discipline or no discipline at all. 
Terman found that the type of home discipline which most tends to 
be associated with marital happiness is that which is described as 
“ firm ” but not “ harsh The harsh type of discipline characterises 
the so-called authoritarian household, while the firm is more often 
associated with the democratic or equalitarian household... Sanderson 
and Foster ^ compared 55 farm families according to type of control 
pattern and found that traits commonly regarded as of social value, 
such as participation in community affairs, were more frequently 
found in the equalitarian than in the authoritarian families. In 
another study ^ it was also found that poor parental discipline, taking 
the form of extensive criticism, was associated with poor adolescent 
adjustment. Criteria of a good family environment reported by this 
investigation are : little parental criticism ; absence of nervousness 
in both parents ; frequent confidences between parents and children ; 
some physical expression of affection ; and common family activities. 

The Future of the Family 

The review^ which has just been given of the different functions of 
the family found in the various preliterate cultures and in the historical 
period shows that the family has changed a good deal in the past 
and has assumed many different forms and functions. The family 
has proved to be a very resilient and flexible institution. Despite 
radical changes in form and function, the family has continued to exist 
in every society known to us. The craving for affection and the need 
of rearing children have undoubtedly been fundamental factors in 
making the family an omnipresent and enduring social institution. 

What has been happening in recent years is the decline of the 
family as an economic institution, with consequent loss of many social 
functions. These social functions of the family have by no means 
entirely disappeared, but relatively there has been a great decline. 
So great has been the change that young people to-day think of the 
family chiefly as an institution for the provision of marital happiness 
and the rearing of children. These functions of the family need more 
study. It seems altogether probable that further study will reveal 
knowledge that will make it possible for the family to be a source of 
greater happiness for all its members. In the past, students of the 
family have focused their attention primarily on the economic and 
social functions and have made little effort to solve in a scientific way 
the vital problems of personality. 

^ D. Sanderson and R. G. Foster, “ A Sociologica] Case Study of Farm Families 
The Familyf vol. ii, pp. 107-14, June, 1930. 

* Ernest W. Burgess, The Adolescent in %,e Family (White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, III A (New York, 1934), p. 274). 
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Of the many different forces that will play upon the family in the 
future, one that certainly deserves special consideration is elettricity. 
It will be recalled that the steam engine was responsible for many 
changes in the family. The steam engine put power machinery in the 
factory, hastening the departure of industry from the home. But now 
electricity is putting power back into the home. 

Apparently there are those who think that electricity may bring 
back to the family the grandeur that once belonged to it as an economic 
and social institution,^ but this result does not seem probable. For 
one thing, the family size is too small for managing modern industry. 
Furthermore, with modern industry have come the economies of mass 
production. The capital costs of home industry run by electricity 
would be large, as would be also the costs of repairs and replacements. 
However, where tools such as the vacuum cleaner or the electric wash¬ 
ing machine are used every day or every week, and where the market 
is only the family, industries may be retained in the home. Already 
one such industry, the manufacture of ice, is leaving the factory and 
returning to the home. 

On the other hand, it seems very probable that electricity may keep 
much recreation in the home and even bring some back from com¬ 
mercial institutions. The wireless, the gramophone, television, and 
facsimile transmission all may make the home a very attractive 
recreation centre. Also, electricity brings many convenient devices 
for the yard, the kitchen, library, dining-room and bedroom. These 
developments, while quite material, are not without social influence. 

In the past, societies have been characterised quite generally by a 
single prevailing type of family organisation. But at present many 
different types of family organisation exist, a situation which may be 
expected to continue in the future. Mowrer * lists in the city to-day 
the paternal family ; the maternal family ; the equalitarian family, 
conventional and unconventional; and the filiocentric family. The 
rural family is quite different from the urban family, and the village 
family is somewhat different from both, though it tends to resemble 
the urban family more than the rural family. Broken families and 
families without children differ greatly from unbroken families and 
those with children. Thus continued diversification of family life is 
to be expected in our complex, rapidly changing society. 

SUMMARY 

The family is not confined to man which means the family as such is 
a biological phenomenon based on sex and parental functions. In every 
known human society, however, the family is elaborated into a cultural 
organisation ; that is, it is surrounded by i^es and rituals. Marriage has 
evolved as an institution, for which certain entrance requirements are set 

^ Ralph Borsodi, This Ugly CwUisation (New York, 1933). 

• Ernest R. Mowrer, The Family (Chicago, 1932), p. 96. 
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up, such as age, personal and economic qualifications. Animals lack such 
regulation and control of mating. In human society, the number of mates 
allowed is set by the folkways. Either mont^amy, polygyny, or polyandry 
may be favoured, depending on many factors, the most important being 
economic. Yet, regardless of the number of mates permitted, the prevailing 
arrangement in every society is the marriage of one man and one woman. 
Marriage outside the group, or exogamy, is enjoined in some cases, and is 
sometimes correlated with endogamy, prescribed mating within a group. 
Similarly, the culture defines how the mate shall be obtained, for example, 
by purchase, exchange, or service. After marriage, society determines 
whether the residence of the couple shall be matrilocal, pa trilocal, or inde¬ 
pendent. In some societies, the married couple form the nucleus of the 
family; in others, the blood ties between parent and child are emphasised, 
which gives rise to the consanguine family organisation and the clan. 

It is evident that there has been no unilinear evolution of the family 
from the simple to the complex. Family life to-day is not greatly unlike 
early family life in its small size and relative economic unimportance. Even 
so, the family has shown a great deal of variation at different limes and in 
different places. The modern family stands in marked contrast to the earlier 
agricultural family ; in the latter, economic functions are particularly promi¬ 
nent, the family being an almost completely self-sustaining business enterprise. 
Under these conditions, marriage is favoured, since a wife is needed on the 
farm, and children are useful workers. In such a system, the efficiency and 
suitability of males is emphasised over affection as a basis for marriage. The 
home becomes the central social unit in the community and the family 
becomes the principal factor in determining the status of individuals. 

With the growth of the factory system and the rise of cities, family life 
undergoes profound changes. The economic functions are largely trans¬ 
ferred to outside agencies, and the family declines in economic significance. 
A mate is no longer automatically a worker and an economic asset as before, 
but may now be an economic liability. Hence, the economic motives for 
marriage, long characteristic of the institution, cease to be prominent. Chil¬ 
dren also are expensive to have, so with the aid of scientific contraception, 
the family tends to be much smaller. With the large-scale transfer of 
traditional functions to outside agencies and the reduction in the size of the 
family, increasing emphasis is placed on psychological values such as affec¬ 
tion, companionship, and emotional security. This situation, in turn, has 
the effect of stimulating research in the field of personality, with the result 
that recently there have been important findings^ as to certain factors involved 
in marital happiness and adequate child guidance. While the intensifica¬ 
tion of research along these lines in the future is likely to provide new aids 
in strengthening the personal side of family life, the extension of electric power 
into the home may increase the economic and recreational functions of the 
family as well. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF INSTITUTIONS 

The major institutions of mankind have passed before us in brief 
review. This review should help the student to understand how, 
starting with little or nothing, we acquired our great social institutions. 
Now that the different fields have been surveyed, it is desirable to see 
what observations may be made concerning social institutions in 
general. 

Theories of the Growth of Social Institutions 

There have been a number of attempts to deduce general laws that 
would account for the evolution of institutions, but without very much 
success. Herbert Spencer ^ advanced the theory that institutions 
evolved from the simple to the complex, and from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous. But this description would hardly characterise 
the trend of the family organisation in recent times. Nor docs it seem 
to account for language. Modern languages, for instance, are much 
simpler in structure, than most primitive languages. It is very doubt¬ 
ful, also, if the religion of recent times is any more complex than that 
of the primitive peoples. The Australian “ blackfcllows ”, with an 
extremely rudimentary material culture, have a most elaborate 
ceremonial system. 

At one time it was thought that an institution evolved through a 
definite number of stages. Lewis Morgan ^ and his contemporaries 
claimed that marriage began after a period of sexual promiscuity as 
the sexual union of a group of males with a group of females. This 
was supposed to be followed by the sexual union of a female with a 
varying number of males, residence being with the female. Later, 
it was thought, a male had a number of wives, and kinship was 
reckoned in the male line. As man evolved still further, marriage 
became monogamous, and kinship was counted on both the male and 
the female sides. This theory is in harmony with popular beliefs 
concerning the evolution of man from the brute stage. Unfortunately 
for the theory, however, the facts brought forward by more extensive 
and accurate ethnographic researches since Morgan’s time do not ^ 
support the claim. As was indicated in the chapter on the family, 
many primitive peoples with very simple cultures have monogamy, 
and in a few instances separation and remarriage are not allowed. 
There is no evidence to show that a condition of general sexual pro¬ 
miscuity has ever existed in any culture. Similarly, other attempts to 

^ Herbert Spencer, First Principles. 

• Lewis Morgan, Ancient Societ} (London, 1878). 
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trace a succession of stages through which an institution in any and 
every culture must evolve have met with failure. 

Diffusion as a Disturber of Unilinear Evolution 

One reason why an institution does not go through the same set of 
stages in every culture is that modifications come in from outside. 
Thus, for instance, government in the Philippine Islands may become 
a democracy by direct importation of this type of government from 
America, without having to go through the various stages of monar¬ 
chical and autocratic government that preceded democracy in Europe. 
If it were not possible to modify the development of religion, the work 
of missionaries would be of no avail. If the Filipinos were completely 
isolated and had no contact, by observation or otherwise, with the other 
parts of the world, the evolution of their form of government would 
be different from what it is when the people may observe types of 
government in other countries, or may even have a type of government 
brought in from outside by a conqueror and imposed upon them. If 
all countries of the world were separate little planets not in touch 
with each other, the probability of institutions evolving through the 
same stages would be greater. But when all peoples are in contact 
with a good many other peoples, with institutions in varying degrees 
of development, and when culture traits are being diffused from one 
people to another, the course of development of any institution will 
differ from place to place. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that institutions belong to particular 
culture areas and few, if any, exist for the world as a whole. In speak¬ 
ing of the evolution of institutions, unless some sort of a composite 
photograph is the conception, evolution must be considered in a 
particular cultural area rather than in the world as a whole. An 
account of the development of any institution for the world must be 
blurred as is a composite photograph. Any series of evolutionary 
stages is in the nature of actual historical records for a particular area 
rather than in the nature of laws of evolution for society in general. 

The Interdependence of Cultural Institutions 

Another reason for the varied growth -of social institutions in 
different cultures is the interdependence of the different social 
institutions. In the chapter on religion it was shown how religious 
^organisation varied with the state of science. In a similar way 
education is a function of the state at one time and of the family at 
another. Education also varies according to changes in the organisa¬ 
tion of religion and industry. In this manner the institutions arc 
all related to one another. It follows that no single institution, such 
as the educational, evolves independently. Just as the Philippine 
Islands do not exist on a separate planet out of touch with the other 
countries, just so educational institutions do not exist in isolation 
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from the other institutions of the culture. The stage of development 
of the other institutions, industry, family, church, and government, 
will modify the course of development of the educational organisa¬ 
tion. In the various cultural areas the institutions other than the 
educational institutions will be in different stages of development, 
and it follows that the educational development will be varied. 

Such is very clearly the case with marriage. It may be affected, 
for instance, by the sex ratio, by the presence or absence of a clan 
organisation, by religious attitudes, by the type of work done by the 
women and by the men. Actually the forms of marriage vary widely 
among peoples with a simple material culture, as well as among those 
whose material culture is more advanced. In the oese of marriage, 
therefore, it would seem futile even to try to draw any series of com¬ 
posite pictures of the evolution of marriage, for the reason that it is 
so much affected by other elements of the cultural pattern. In con¬ 
clusion, the difficulty in describing the evolution of an institution lies 
in the fact that it must be traced in a particular cultural area. 

The Ranking of Cultures and Institutions 

In spite of what has just been said, some ranking of culture traits 
from earlier to later in order of appearance is very desirable. Such 
a ranking is difficult to obtain, as has been shown in the case of 
marriage, because monogamy appears in very simple preliterate 
cultures as it does also in modern complex cultures. 

Sequence of Stages in the Evolution of Material Culture. Material 
cultures, however, are more easily classified in a series from early to 
late stages than are social organisations. The food gatherers, with 
wood and stone implements but without very much dependence on 
the hunting of wild animals, must be very early types. More skill in 
making weapons, presumably coming later, would lead to a greater 
emphasis on hunting and trapping. The evolution of hunting tech¬ 
niques and the delay in developing horticulture is such as to lead 
to a classification of societies extending from simple hunting cultures 
to complex ones. Agriculture begins with the digging stick and later 
comes to use the plough, combining with it domestic animals. Still 
later come steam, oil, and electricity. 

Such a series is fairly reliable because of the tendency of a superior 
tool to replace one that is inferior. The superiority of a new mechanical 
tool is more readily determined than is the superiority of a new religion ' 
or a new mythology. The excellence of a technological instrument, 
which rests on a simple test of what it will do in physical achievement, 
is easily demonstrable. But the excellence of a social organisation is 
generally not to be determined by any such simple test; it rests, instead, 
upon a number of factors, particularly its articulation with other social 
institutions. The value of a tool is not so dependent upon its relation 
to some social organisation. 
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The creation of a new tool depends on the existing knowledge about 
tools. The inveniion of the aeroplane was dependent on the existence 
of the petrol engine, and the petrol engine was dependent on the 
use of metals. In the case of a mechanical invention, the dependence 
on what has gone before is more readily discernible than in the case 
of an invention in the kinship system, or in a type of leadership. 
There is thus a logical or instrumental priority in material culture, 
whether there is a temporal priority or not. It is true that in the 
nineteenth century the Tasmanians existed with only a crude stone 
culture while Europeans were using power machinery. Yet despite the 
contemporaneousness of these two divergent cultures in the nineteenth 
century, we are able to infer that, for the world as a whole, the stone 
age preceded the age of metals and of steam power. But there is also 
actual historical evidence in Europe of this fact, in the archaeological 
finds, whose time is established by geological strata and records of 
fauna. 

The Material Culture as a Point of Reference for the Study of the Evolution 
of other parts of Culture, Since the sequence in material culture is 
partly a matter of record and partly inferable, it is possible to make 
some use of this fact in classifying institutions and other parts of culture 
for which there are no discernible historical sequences, or where the 
sequences can be inferred only in very broad terms. The material 
culture thus becomes a standard of comparison or a term of reference. 
With no clear-cut sequence of stages in the evolution of the family, 
it is customary to inquire as to the types of family, for instance, among 
the food gatherers and lower hunters or among the agricultural and 
pastoral peoples. Inferences are thus made as to the history of the 
family, based upon associations with the stages of material culture. 

Institutions as Integral Parts of a Social System 

The diflSculty in finding an orderly series of stages in the evolution 
of a particular institution lifts to a point of major consideration one of 
the reasons for such confusion : the interrelationship of institutions. 
The interdependence of institutions is also important on other accounts 
as well. 

This close interrelationship of institutions means, for instance, that 
a thorough understanding of any one institution cannot be had with 
any degree of particularity unless it is seen in terms of the other 
institutions to which it is related. Organised religion cannot be 
adequately studied if it is torn from its connection with government, 
morals, family, education, science, and the other aspects of culture. 
It is, of course, possible to outline the different forms that religion 
has taken in successive ages without considering the surroxmding 
culture in detail Such a method will give an outline of develop¬ 
ment in broad strokes but will always fall short of providing fiill 
understanding. 
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The Interconnection of Institutional Functions 

The interconnection of institutions is best seen from the point of 
view of function rather than of structure, for the correlation of the 
different parts of culture is a functional one. The relationship of 
schools to industry in modern society is a matter of the functions 
p>erformed by industries and the functions the schools exercise in 
equipping the young for earning a living in industry. If the major 
industry is agriculture, the family may do most of the educating for 
the future vocation of the youth. If, however, factory production 
prevails, as it does in modern urban life, the school rather than the 
family may take over the educational function of training for work. 
Similarly, the family and the church are interrelated. There may be 
a taboo against the intermarriage of persons of different religious faith. 
The church may perform the marriage ceremony and have a great 
deal to say about whether or not the tie may later be severed. There 
may be prayers or sessions of worship in the household, and in some 
cultures the patriarch is a sort of high priest. The church and the 
family may share in the education of the children. In other ways 
as well, the family and the church are interconnected. The various 
institutions are all related to one another in the functions they perform. 
They are integrated like the parts of a clock. 

The Pattern of Institutional Interrelationships. This intercorrelation of 
the parts of a culture—its organised social life—is so close and so varied 
that the word “ pattern ” has come to be used to describe it.^ The 
interrelationships take on a design, a configuration, differing according 
to time and place, much as there are different patterns for clocks, 
which have varied from the early water clocks of Egypt to the electric 
clocks of to-day. The culture configurations will differ in various 
culture areas, even though in each and every area there are family, 
local community, religious, and economic organisations. 

Why Particular Institutions may have Different Patterns under Various 
Circumstances, That such unique configurations can exist among the 
same set of social institutions is based in part on the fact that there is 
not necessarily close correlation between the form of an organisation 
and its functions. This point is important and needs to be further 
considered. A committee, for example, may do a great many deferent 
things. It may legislate, execute, or judge, on a variety of matters. 
The committee organisation may be the same in each case, yet its^ 
functions vary widely. 

A less general illustration may be cited. The Pueblo Indians have 
a very elaborate ritual used in trying to get rains and to increase the 
fertility of the land. Their neighbours, the Navaho, have taken over 
some of this culture pattern but use it largely for an entirely different 
function, the curing of disease. The organisational structure is the 

^ Cf. Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture. 
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same in both cases^ but not so the function. Likewise, the Monroe 
Doctrine an instrument of foreign policy of the United States, has 
radically changed its functions in a century, yet has maintained the 
same structure and name. The doctrine was announced a ccntUiy 
ago for the purpose of keeping foreign armies off the soil of the 
Americas. Now the same pronouncement is invoked to maintain the 
Americas to the south as a field for investment of American capital. 
We conclude, then, that a social structure may be put to a variety of 
uses. 

Function Changes more frequently than Structure. The modification of 
the function of an institution while its structure persists is a very 
important aspect of cultural evolution. Structure does not usually 
change as often as function. This may indicate the difficulty of making 
or inventing a new social structure. This phenomenon is sometimes 
called cultural inertia, but undoubtedly there is inertia in respect to 
functional change also. Structure changes less frequently because 
there is less need for change ; as has been shown, the same structure 
can often serve many purposes. In any case, the persistence 
of structure while its functions change often misleads observers, 
who see the persisting structures more readily than the changing 
functions. 

It must not be thought, however, that the structure of an institution 
may not be modified as its function changes. As the government takes 
on more executive functions, there is an increase in bureaux and com¬ 
missions. The nursery school and the kindergarten, which handle the 
education of little children, have structures somewhat different from 
those of the high school and college, which serve youth. Likewise, 
where an institution performs different functions from one culture to 
another, there may be some variations in the structure of the institu¬ 
tion. But despite the variations both in structure and in function, the 
persistence of the major institutions in all cultures and at all times is 
particularly to be noted. 

The Persistence of Major Institutions 

Institutions persist because they serve many functions. The church 
may conduct worship, it may minister to the sick, it may play a role in 
government, it may provide recreation for the young and sociability 
for their ciders, it may try to regulate the morals of a community, 
^ it may be a source of aesthetic enjoyment, it may educate. When an 
institution fulfils so many different functions, it is not likely to lose its 
central or definitive fimetion. In spite of the recent lopping off of 
functions in the case of both the church and the family, the church still 
continues as the chief organisation for worship and the family as the 
chief organisation for human reproduction. As long as these basic 
needs continue, institutions will exist to satisfy them. 

It is important to note, moreover, that the secondary functions of 
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an institution may be modified and even curtailed, but they are not 
as a rule lost altogether. This can be seen, for example, as regards the 
church and its educational function. Education is not as significant 
a church activity at present as it has been in the past. There have 
been times when the church had a virtual monopoly over formal 
education. To-day secular schools usually exercise this prerogative. 
Despite this fact, the churches still carry on educational activities of 
various kinds. The same situation exists for the family and its recrea¬ 
tional function. The latter bulked large before the advent of 
commercialised play facilities. But the family, even now, takes care 
of the play needs of very little children. It is thought, too, by many 
that the coming of television will strengthen the recreational function 
of the family, so far as adults are concerned. In the same way it could 
be shown that other functions have not been completely lost but only 
transferred in part. Moreover, if institution A assumes a certain 
aspect of a function, then institution “ B ” may assume some other 
aspect. The recreation provided by the church may be different from 
that provided by the club, and that provided by the family may 
be still different. In a word, institutions share functions. What 
make institutional patterns different at various times and places are 
differences in emphasis and degree in the performance of certain 
functions. 


The Transfer of Functions 

One of the striking characteristics of our age is the shifting of 
functions from one institution to another. Particularly noticeable is 
the use of special purpose associations w^hich may be said to perform 
some of the functions performed by the major institutions. The bridge 
club which furnishes recreation by playing cards renders a function 
formerly supplied by the family or the more general club. The bridge 
club may perform the function better or differently, but it is still a card- 
playing function or recreation. Other associations are concerned with 
hobbies, professions, types of recreation, or specialised functions derived 
from the major groupings of the economic institutions. These single- 
interest associations are made possible by larger population aggregates 
and by the differentiation and specialisation which has naturally 
attended the growth of culture. WTiile these minor associations have 
arisen to compete with the large institutions, the latter have experi¬ 
enced in modern times a great deal of shifting of functions among,r 
themselves, some institutions losing and others gaining ground. 

This shifting of functions is shown by a consideration of four major 
social institutions, the family, church, industry, and government. 
Prior to the past few centuries in Europe, the first two institutions, 
family and church, were dominant and performed a very large number 
of services for mankind. 
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The Transfer of Funcjtions from the Church 

The Roman Catholic Church in the Middle Ages was a truly 
remarkable institution. It assumed many of the functions of the state, 
especially in international relations, and played an important role in 
the governmental affairs of Italy, Spain, France, and England. At 
one time it was the seat of higher learning. Through the monasteries, 
the Church carried on extensive economic undertakings. It was the 
patron of the arts, music, and painting. Philanthropy and social work 
were largely activities of the Church and of religious people. The 
various holy relics were visited and touched by the sick and the 
maimed in order that they might be made well. Finally, the Church 
exercised an important moral censorship over human behaviour. 

Of all these functions associated with the Church a few centuries ago, 
only a small percentage remain to-day. State and church are now 
divorced in most countries. Education has come to be concentrated 
more and more in state schools and in private schools free from 
religious control. The church is no longer the aid to the arts that it 
was. Medical practice is now undertaken by private associations or 
is organised by the state. Although some social work is carried on 
by religious organisations, especially by the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States and by the synagogues, the larger volume of 
social work is done by the government, national and local, and by 
private subscriptions outside of the church. For centuries the church 
has been experiencing a shift of many of its functions to other 
organisations. 

The Loss of Functions by the Family 

Like the church, the family has been seeing its functions transferred 
to other institutions. Most important is the loss of economic produc¬ 
tion. A few centuries ago the family organisation, that is, the house¬ 
hold, was the factory of the time. Nearly everything that was pro¬ 
duced was produced by the family. Especially was this true under an 
agriculture using the plough. Indeed, the household was even more 
than a factory. Each family was also the market, so to speak, the 
consumer of what it produced. Under a self-sufficient farming system 
there was no need for money or stores, trade or transportation, for the 
producers consumed what they made, at the place where the goods 
were produced. 

But production began to leave the household centuries ago. 
Metal-working and pottery-making were specialised outside, as were 
also the production of silk and certain luxury goods. Things like 
gunpowder, bullets, and salt were also produced elsewhere. Then 
came steam which required a larger building than the home. To the 
factory went spinning, weaving, furniture-making, production of 
leather goods, and the fabrication of men’s clothing. More recently 
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women’s dresses have been made in factories, as have also all kinds of 
knitted goods. Some cooking has gone to the restaurant, the canning 
factory, and the milk bar, while most baking is done in bakeries. A 
considerable amount of laundering is now done in factories usi;ng 
steam or electric power. The family living in an apartment in a 
modern city engages in little economic production except for processing 
food and cleaning house. • 

Concomitantly the family has lost other functions, notably the 
education of the children which has passed in large part, for children 
over five years of age, to the school. Whereas formerly the household 
and the homestead were the school where the young learned most of 
what they needed to know, the school-teacher has now become a 
part-time substitute or rival of the parent. 

Also, the family formerly exercised a considerable protective func¬ 
tion. The husband protected his wife and children from robbers or 
wild beasts. A dependent relative was protected by the family, 
especially in the case of a female who had few outside occupations 
open to her. Finally, the young protected their parents when they 
became old. These functions have been transferred in large part to 
the state, which has an army, police, and old-age insurance. The 
law will not permit a parent to possess a revolver without a licence, 
and the modern husband is more helpless against a robber than he was 
in earlier times against wolves. Indeed the state with its child labour 
and compulsory school attendance laws has stepped in to protect the 
children against their own parents. 

Another function of the family was that of providing leisure-time 
activities, since there were few places of commercialised recreation in 
farming communities. The home was the place for entertaining, for 
visiting. But now cinemas, parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, clubs, 
bowling greens, billiard rooms, race tracks, motor-cars, and the city 
streets provide attractions which take the members of the family away 
from the home for amusement. The development of recreational 
agencies has diminished the proportion of amusements furnished by 
the family. 

The Changing Community 

During the Middle Ages the local community was small, a hamlet 
or village, and was characterised by very little formal government. 
In contrast to the situation in the large city to-day, the problems oh 
government were not great. Everybody knew everyone else and what 
he had in the way of property. So even if one citizen stole from 
another he could not use property without everybody knowing it. 
This would not be true for outside robbers, of course. Each person 
also knew what the other person did, hence behaviour was under close 
scrutiny of neighbours. Gossip and the value of reputation were most 
excellent policing devices. The village was thus a primary group ’’ 
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that regulated a good deal of activity without the use of any appreciable 
amount of governmental machinery. Much education of children and 
the formation of their personalities resulted almost automatically and 
unconsciously from the play of children in villages and from the 
operation of various group pressures regarding conduct. 

The village still docs this kind of regulating. But there has arisen 
the large city, and in industrialised nations at leaist as many people 
live in large cities as in villages. In the Middle Ages there were a 
few great cities, but the proportion of the population living in them 
was very small. In a large city the citizens do not know one another, 
even such close neighbours as those living in the same block of flats. 
The population moves frequently, approximately every two or three 
years in the large cities of the United States. Hence there is much 
anonymity of behaviour. Personal property is easily hidden from the 
assessor. Criminals find a large city the best hiding place. Police 
and government regulations about cleanliness, health, and traffic, 
are developed to provide services that are rendered more or less 
automatically and unconsciously by the group forces of the small 
community. 

'I’he Transfer of Functions to Government 

In the Middle Ages government in the small local community 
needed little machinery. Government in larger areas covered chiefly 
the provinces, over which a nobleman ruled. In wartime he 
exercised a good deal of authority. Nationalism as it is known to-day 
was just beginning, but no such vast array of functions was exercised 
by government then as now. In recent times, particularly in the 
twentieth century, local and central governments have been extending 
their activities into a great variety of fields. Government, either of 
cities or of the whole nation, has taken over the functions of education, 
health, insurance, policing, furnishing relief and work to the un¬ 
employed, and providing recreation, caring for functions which were 
formerly performed by the family or the church. With regard to 
industry, governments now regulate those industries the price of whose 
products is of great concern to many other businesses and to a large 
body of individual consumers. Such businesses are railways, electric 
^^gbt, gas, and water companies and banks. Modern government 
also exercises certain controls over industry in the protection of workers 
'^concerning such things as accidents, sanitation, the work of children 
and women, and sometimes wages and hours of work. The state, 
excepting the communistic type, has not gone extensively into the field 
of production^ although most governments undertake some slight 
production of goods. The state has no such dominant control of 
functions regarding production as the family possessed in the period 
of domestic economy, but even so, it seems fair to say that many func¬ 
tions of control and regulation of industry have been shifted from the 
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family to the state. The socialistic trend of the state is thus seen to 
be due in part to the decline of the family. 

The Addition of Functions to Industry 

In the Middle Ages the economic organisation outside the family 
was slight compared to what it is to-day. There were markets, but 
they were crude—often merely plots of ground where traders placed 
their wares to be bargained for and exchanged—and very different 
from modem warehouses and stores. The pawnbrokers who weighed 
out gold on scales possessed practically none of the facilities of the 
modem bank. Transportation was over very bad roads, so that it 
was not possible to cover as many miles in the course of a whole day 
as a car now travels in half an hour. From such beginnings have come 
the great economic instruments of to-day such as factories, railways, 
department stores, banks, and credit systems. These institutions have 
assumed the functions of production and distribution which previously 
were largely possessed by the family. 

Although the functions of industrial organisations are largely 
economic, in some instances where stores or factories engage in welfare 
work they may assume some educational, health, or protective func¬ 
tions. Again, certain industries or groups of them take on quasi- 
governmental functions. Many industrial plants, transportation 
companies, mines, banks, and stores employ private guards who 
behave much as public police do. In certain American mining towns 
the company police become an organisation of considerable importance 
in the lives of the miners. Industries also maintain lobbies around 
legislative assemblies in order to secure favourable legislation. Some 
industries, as for instance the electricity companies, are forced in the 
interests of self-preservation to keep a close watch over what the city 
councils and state legislatures do regarding franchises and rates. 

Shifts of Functions between Institutions 

This brief review of the four major social institutions during the 
past few centuries in the western world shows that the family and 
church have been losing functions from their complex of activities. 
On the other hand, two others, industry and the state, have been 
adding to their functions. The church has yielded functions in large 
part to government, while functions of the family have been shifted 
to both the state and industry. The functions of the village as a^ 
face-to-face group persist in villages still, but in modern cities these 
automatic community functions have given way to formal government. 
This docs not mean, however, that the great growth of the state, 
industry, and the minor associations is due wholly to the transfer of 
functions from the family, church, and village. Industry has grown 
in its own right, by virtue of invention in the field of technology. 
Moreover, the growth of technology, industry, and population has 
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forced the growth of government. Likewise, the single-purpose 
associations have themselves expanded the particular functions they 
exercise far beyond what they were before. 

New Institutional Functtions 

In the immediately preceding paragraphs it was shown how social 
evolution has shuffled functions and redistributed them among four 
important social institutions. Institutions have risen and fallen in the 
long course of written and unwritten history as they have gained or lost 
functions. 

But the gain and loss of functions by institutions is not wholly a 
matter of shifting functions back and forth between them. For new 
functions are added and old ones lost. The family in the Western 
world no longer practises infanticide. That function has not been 
transferred to any other institution ; it has been abandoned. So also 
the family no longer manages slaves ; slavery has been prohibited. 
That function has been lost to the family, not transferred. 

Similarly, institutions have acquired new functions. The state has 
added the function of regulating communication by wireless. Even 
in the United States where broadcasting is commercial a large number 
of regulations have been ordered by the Federal Communications 
Commission. This function did not exist before the creation of this 
commission and naturally could not have existed before the invention 
of wireless. 

As to what proportions of the functions of the state to-day were 
transferred from other institutions and what percentage are new, no 
one has ever made an inventory. Perhaps there is no great need for 
doing so. If such statistics were ever compiled, they would depend 
somewhat on the definition of new functions. Thus, insurance is a 
function possessed by industry. National Health Insurance, it might be 
argued, constitutes a transfer of part of the insurance function from 
business to the state. Or, if the emphasis is on the insurance of bank 
deposits against bank failure, not robbery, the function appears as a 
new one. The broader the definition of function, the less is the 
likelihood of there being a new one ; the more detailed the definition, 
the larger the number of new functions there will be. If we speak 
of the function of insuring bank deposits as one of protection, then the 
appearance of the type of protection provided by insurance is not new, 
^ since it is after all only a function possessed by some social group since 
the beginning. If we speak in such detail as insurance of bank deposits of 
only a certain size against loss by bank failure, then nearly every change 
of function, even if only through transfer, has a new element in it. 

But classifications and distinctions are not made just as a mental 
exercise. They have their uses. One is to think of a certain set of 
general functions that “ men live by ”, as Richard Cabot ^ phrased it. 

^ Richard Gabot, What Men Lm By (Boston, 1914). 
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Such are love, play, work, worship, protection, education, and fighting. 
These general functions are common to institutions in all cultures. 
Recreation, thought of as a sum total, was at one time supplied largely 
by the family and by religious ceremonials. At the present time, 
private industry through commercialised recreation manages a larger 
share of this general function and the family a smaller share. In 
this sense, there appears to be a transfer of a portion of the total 
functions from family to industry. 

Another useful idea in the conception of institutional change is 
the growth of function. When this is what one is interested in, then 
there is not so much concern about the transfer of functions, or the 
division of the field between the different institutions^ as there is in 
the new functions viewed in detail. Thus, if there is interest in the 
regulatory function of the state in regard to human welfare, then 
the regulation of prison labour, the safeguarding of machinery, or the 
prohibition of child labour are seen as new functions rather than as 
transfers. One is not interested here in whether the family once 
protected its children. Rather the interest is that a new function 
of regulating child labour has been assumed by the state. 

The conclusion of this analysis is that in modern times many 
functions have been shifted away from the family, church, and local 
community to the state and industry and that the latter two institutions 
have experienced a great increase in functions, many of which when 
viewed in detail are seen to be new functions. 

Present Interdependence of Social Institutions 

In previous paragraphs the interrelation of the social institutions 
was discussed, largely for two reasons. One was to show that the 
interrelationship made it difficult to understand any one institution 
in a culture at a given time without understanding the whole culture, 
particularly if full understanding be desired. Thus, the Negro 
question in the Southern United States or in Brazil cannot be under¬ 
stood by outsiders who do not see its ramifications with the rest of 
society. The second reason for noting the interrelations of social 
institutions was to show that this intercorrelation prevented any clear 
definition of the evolution of an institution that would be true for all 
culture areas. Thus, the family docs not always follow a succession 
of group marriage, polygamy, monogamy. The interrelationship of 
the family with other aspects of culture, such as religion, industry and^ 
the material culture, all in varying degrees of development in different 
culture areas, would prevent adherence by the family to an invariable 
evolutionary succession. 

In modern society the interdependence of social institutions has 
a good deal of practical significance, for a change in one institution 
may affect other institutions. Some special clusters of interrelation¬ 
ships need to be mentioned because of their great importance at the 
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presfent time. Some of these are the interrelations of social institutions 
with the business cycle, the city, war, and technology, and also the 
interrelations of the state and industry. Chapter XXVI, “ Social 
Effects of Inventions will discuss the interrelations of technology 
with the various parts of culture. Chapter XVII, “ Characteristics of 
Communities ”, showed how various social institutions within the 
community are affected by variations in the size of the community. 

This matter of the interrelationship of institutions is an important 
part of sociology. Each of the special social sciences, such as economics 
and political science, deals with only one set of institutions. These 
special social sciences do not treat adequately the interconnections of 
institutions. Anthropology does this for the simple cultures but not 
for modern society. History generally concerns itself with unique 
events rather than institutions, hence not much on the interrelation¬ 
ship of institutions comes from the pens of historians. There is a need, 
therefore, for a sociology which shall be an over-all social science 
to the extent at least of treating in a broad way these interconnections 
of the various social institutions.^ 

The interconnections of the social institutions in the local com¬ 
munity have always been close. They are probably just as significant 
in the village to-day as they ever were in the small community. But 
for a large area like the United States or Europe, probably never before 
have the interconnections between the different social institutions been 
so close and numerous as they are now. When a dictator makes a 
warlike gesture in Europe, the farmers of Iowa, five thousand miles 
away, begin to plant more wheat. The reason for such close connec¬ 
tion is the existence of more numerous contacts due to highways, 
shipping and air lanes, cables, wires, and radio waves. The risumS 
in the next section on the effects of the business cycle shows something 
of the extent of these interconnections. 

The Institutional Effects of Economic Fluctuations.* 

Modern economic institutions experience “ hard times ” every few 
years. Business is not good. There are also periods of prosperity, 
even boom times. These periods alternate so that the ups and downs 
of business are called business cycles, though these cycles are far from 
being as regular as the cycle of the seasons during the year. These 
changes in business affect many different trajts of culture. 

, As regards the family, the business depression lowers the marriage 
rate, the birth rate, the divorce rate.* Severe depressions seem to 

^ William F. Ogburn and A. Goldenwciscr, The Social Sciences and Their Inter-' 
relations (Boston, 1927). 

* Based on American data. For a study of unemployment in Britain, cf. Pilgrim 
Trust, Men Without Work (London, 1936). 

® Williani F. Ogburn and D. S. Thomas, “ InBuence of the Business Cycle on 
Certain Social Conditions **, Journal of the American Statistical Associationy vol. 18, 
pp. 324-40, September, 1922. 
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Fig. 28. —Effects of Depressions on Society. 

Social conditions change jvith the fluctuations of the business cycle. Having 
a b^iness depression is like dropping a bombshell in society. There is hardly an 
institution or a custom that is not anected, showing very clearly the interrelation¬ 
ship of the economic factor with social conditions. The above chart shows a few 
such relations. The above business cycle is computed by averaging the business 
cycles from 1870 to 1920 in the United States for five periods : namely, the peak 
of prosperity, the half-way point in recession, the peak of depression, the half-way 
l^int in recovery and the peak of prosperity. Data from WnUam F. Ogbum and 
DoroAy S. Thomas, “ The Influence of the Business Cycle on Certain Social 
Conditions ”, Journal of the American Statistical Associationf September, 1922. 
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increase the illegitimate birth rate ; to cause a higher unemployment 
rate among men than among women ; but to increase the unemploy¬ 
ment rate more for married women than for single women ; and 
probably to prolong the period of parental responsibility for children.^ 
As to desertions and separations, there are no data available, but one 
may gather that they are affected by depressions also. The poorly 
integrated families suffer from die shock of depression more than the 
well integrated.® Families on relief move much more often than 
non-relief families.® The depression probably affects family attitudes, 
but on this point little satisfactory evidence is available. Sample data 
suggest that the authority of the husband tends to suffer as a result 
of the depression.* Some handicraft industry is said to have been 
revived in families, but no data have been collected to show it. 

The church does not escape the influence of depressions either. 
Most observers think that the depressions affect church membership, 
but it is not known how, since the data are not very good and have 
not been adequately analysed. The Methodist and Congregational 
Churches have had a greater gain in membership in depressions.* 
Church attendance in the Congregational Christian Churches in¬ 
creased slightly during the depression of the early nineteen-thirties. 
Village churches show a marked decline in attendance from 1930 to 
1936, but since the data are not available by years, it is not known 
whether the decline was less during the depression years 1930 to 1933 ® 
than in the recovery years of 1933 to 1936. Church contributions 
declined greatly during the depression years, 1929 to 1933.’ The 
reduction in income of the churches affected the benevolences slightly 
more than the preachers’ salaries. The various activities of the 
churches appear to have suffered during the depression of the early 
nineteen-thirties. With declining income and with building debts 
that did not decline, the situation was not very favourable for expansion 
of activities.® The effect on evangelism is not known ; if there was 
any increase it was not conspicuous in the nineteen-thirties. But 
since evangelism seems to have been on the decline for some time, 
there might have been a slight increase during the depression without 
attracting much attention. 

Governments are affected by depressions, especially if the depres- 

' S. A. Slouffer and Paul Lazarsfeld, Research Mmoratidum on the Family in the 
Depression (New York, Social Science Research Council, 1937). 

* Robert C. Angcll, The Family Encounters the Depression (New York, 1936). 

® R. S. Cavan and K. H. Ranck, The Family and the Depression (Chicago, 1938) 

* Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (London, 1937), and Mirra 
Kamarovsky, The Unemplo^d Man and His Family (New York, 1940). 

* George P. Davies, “ Social Aspects of the Business Cycle Qjiorierly Journal of 
the University of North Dakota, vol. 12, pp. 107-22, January, 1922. 

* E. dc S. Brunner and Q. Lange, Rural Trends in Depression Tears (New York, 
* 937 ), P- 305. 

^ S. G. Kincheloe, Research Memorandum on Religion in the Depression (New York, 
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sion is severe. In the depression of the nineteen-thirties, the difficulty 
of raising money by taxation in local governments caused curtailment 
of some functions, especially in education. Economy programmes 
became popular, but new obligations were assumed, particularly in the 
care of the unemployed. This obligation was too heavy for most local 
governments, and it was transferred in large part to the Government. 
The Gk)vernment also put forth efforts to lessen the shock of the 
depression and to bring about a revival of business. New boards and 
commissions were appointed to deal with problems of the depression. 

These data indicate only certain major influences of the business 
cycle on certain social institutions. The minor influences which have 
in general not been studied so thoroughly are much more numerous. 
For instance, one study has listed in the neighbourhood of 100 possible 
influences of business depressions upon education, such as changes 
in curricula, personnel, legislation, salaries, building, and attendance. ^ 

Variations in the economic organisation affect not only these major 
social institutions in countless ways, but also many social activities. ^ 
Crime tends to increase during depressions. Death rates are lower. 
Suicides are more frequent. Strikes are fewer. There is less drinking 
of beer and whisky. The activities studied indicate that the economic 
institution is closely connected with many parts of culture. But the 
available studies probably indicate only a very small fraction of the 
total influences. 

The Institutional Effects of War 

The preceding discussion of the business cycle gives some idea of 
how far-reaching the effects of changes in the economic institution 
may be. Similarly, war shows how extensive variations in the activity 
of the state may affect the other social institutions. 

War is an activity of the state. But to-day it is only possible for 
the state to undertake this activity with the co-operation of the 
economic institutions. The weapons of war must be fabricated ; they 
are to-day a formidable array, including bombers, tanks, heavy 
artillery, light artillery, hand grenades, machine guns, bayonets, 
explosive bombs and liquid fire, to name only a few. Man power is 
taken off peacetime work and placed in war industries, which include 
agriculture as well as manufacturing. There is hardly an occupation 
unaffected by an important war. Even an industry like com¬ 
mercialised recreation is manned from the point of view of war. Ifr- 
the government thinks that the morale of the soldiers and the nation 
are helped by the theatre, then the theatre is retained with a modified 
programme. If not, it is sacrificed. In order to achieve these ends, 

^ The Educational Policies Commission, Research Mmorartdum on Education in the 
Depression {Hew York, Social Science Research Council, 1937). 

* William F. Ogbum, “ The Fluctuations of Business and Social Forces Social 
Forces^ vol. a, pp. 1-21, January, 1923. 
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industry is controlled one way or another.^ Indeed, industry may be 
taken over by the state, as the railways were run by the United States 
during the First World War in 1917-18. 

The family is affected chiefly by disruption, through the withdrawal 
of males of fighting age and the induction of women into industry to 
take the places left vacant by men. Bombing of civilians also breaks 
up families. The family is disciplined in many ways, such as in the 
consumption of food, in the use of light, and in what the members can 
wear. Though there are some war brides, marriage is delayed for 
many soldiers. 

The church is less affected. But if the doctrines of religion arc 
against war, then the preachers are prohibited from pacifistic utter¬ 
ances, and may even be placed in concentration camps. The activities 
of the churches in foreign missions are curtailed, and their programme of 
social activities is concentrated on expressions of mercy for the victims 
of war. In practice the churches usually support the war efforts. 

Schools for children are sacrificed last, because the generation that 
takes the place of the soldiers must have education. The institutions 
of higher learning, however, do not need to be carried on, and their 
programme is restricted very seriously, but not wholly, for some of the 
older professors are not equipped for war services or war aids. The 
schools also are utilised for training soldiers. The search for truth is 
supplanted by control through wartime propaganda.* 

The press is controlled. So is the radio. Freedom of speech is 
limited. The subjects of conversation are changed, and the com¬ 
munity life is variously affected. In our day war is a sort of social 
bomb dropped on society, leaving scarcely a single social activity 
untouched. At one time warfare was carried on by mercenaries 
fighting in foreign territory, and the community life at home was not 
so deeply affected, but this has changed, for the world is now more 
closely knit together. 

The Closer Union of State and Industry 

We have seen in previous chapters how much both the state and 
industry have been growing, somewhat at the expense of the family, 
church and local community. We have also seen in studies of the 
business cycle and of war how much a variation in the state affects 
industry and how a variation in industry affects the state. Two such 
-‘expanding institutions as the state and industry impinge upon each 
other. There is an overlapping of activities, if not a merging of them. 
For all these reasons, the problem of the relations of the state and 
industry is one of the major social problems of modern times. 

* George Harinaja, Effects of the War on Economic and Social Life in Finland (London, 

1933)* 

* Francis W. Hirst, The Consequences of die War to Great Britain (New Haven, 1934), 
Book II, Chap, i, “ Social and Moral Consequences 
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The relation between government and the economic institutions 
has been a big issue for several hundred years. Some of the relation¬ 
ships of these two social institutions in the past have been noted in 
preceding chapters. It remains to examine some of the more recent 
trends in these relationships. 

For a time the mercantilists believed that the state should play a 
dominating and widespread role in economic affairs, especially with 
regard to trade and money. These attitudes were superseded by the 
laissez-faire policy that there should be as little relation between the 
state and industry as possible. The socialists took the opposite point 
of view, that the state, dominated by the workers, should own and 
operate all productive industry. Such doctrines have persisted for a 
long time. Actually various relationships between state and industry 
have developed, as is seen in democratic England, France, and the 
United States, Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and 
co-operative Sweden. These various types will now be reviewed. 

The Relations of Stale and Industry in the Large Democracies, The 
relations between state and industry are similar in the United States, 
France, and England, and differ considerably from those in Germany 
and Russia. There is a measure of control over the banks and credit 
institutions in these democracies. Private industry is financed by non¬ 
governmental funds in all these countries, except in periods of crisis 
and except in certain industries such as hydroelectric plants and low- 
cost housing. In France, the railways, telephones, and telegraphs 
arc state-owned. In all these countries there are strong labour unions 
which exert a force in shortening hours of labour, raising wages, and 
improving working conditions. There is also much the same type of 
social legislation regarding industry. 

In the United States, the government has sought, through the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and through the Federal Trade Commission, 
to break up monopolies and to prevent their development. In the 
case of the railways the monopoly principle was accepted before the 
coming of the motor-car, but the state, instead of taking over the 
railways, regulated the rates through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The ideology behind this system is private capitalism of the free 
enterprise type, with some aid from the government in regard to banks, 
railways, aeroplanes, tariffs, consulate services ; and also with some 
restrictions upon industry of the social legislation type regarding childr 
labour, women’s work, and healthful working conditions. Industry 
would like to have as little supervision by government as possible. 
In 1933, Mr. Gerard Swope ^ of the General Electric Company pro¬ 
posed before the United States Chamber of Commerce the following 
programme of industrial self-government, thus attempting to lessen 
the need of regulation by the state. 

‘ Quoted from The NatMs Business^ voL 2i (6), p. 14, June, 1933. 
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. . . the members first shall subscribe to a code of ethics in regard to 
what constitutes fair competition ; 

second . . . they shall adopt a system of uniform cost accounting and 
uniform periodical reports to their stockholders and to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment ; 

third . . . members of each association shall adopt comprehensive and 
co-operative plans for the protection of their employees, and the associations 
will arrange with each other for the transfer of these rights and benefits when 
employees go from one organisation to another ; 

fourth , . . each association shall endeavbur to stabilise employment as 
far as possible by requiring that each member shall either give assurance 
of employment, or build up reserves for periods of unemployment, to be 
contributed to by employees and employer. 

Then the association will ask the Government to recognise its organisa¬ 
tion, that the members may agree on the co-ordination of production and 
consumption, with an opportunity for the Government to review the acts 
and agreements of its members. If such acts are not in the public interest, 
they must cease—^subject to court review—but the members should not be 
subject to criminal prosecution and/or triple damages, unless the practice 
complained of is continued. 

The private industries like to use the government for such aid as 
they may require and thus they try to control or dominate that part 
of government which may be of use to them. They prefer this situation 
to having the state dominate them. 

The ideology of most American and some English economists is 
much like that of the industrialists, except on one important point. 
The economists insist upon the free play of competition.^ The in¬ 
dustrialists under the National Industrial Recovery Administration in 
1933, on the other hand, passed many acts lessening competition, and 
did little or nothing against price raising by agreements. Some 
economists who favour a planned economy are inclined to think the 
forces towards big monopolistic enterprises are difficult to turn back 
and rather welcome a good deal of governmental control and super¬ 
vision in the interest of better planning of the system in the future.* 

In the depression years of the nineteen-thirties the United States 
government made a wide departure from the existing pattern in an 
effort to aid individuals in distress and also to aid business during these 
low years. For these purposes a great many connections were made 
with business. 

The government, with the aid of a sympathetic Congress and a 
strong Department of Agriculture, also was very active in aiding the 
farmers. Agriculture normally has few devices to help it bear the 
shock of depressions, and in addition there are too many farmers for 
their own economic good. 

The trend in the United States across a long stretch of time has 
been toward a slight modification of the laissez-faire system and a 
further development of governmental aids to business and of regulation 

^ H. C. Simons, A PosUive Programme for Laissezfaire (Chicago, 1934). 

® R. G. Tugwell. Our Economic Society and its Problem (New York, 1934)* 
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of business. However, the interrelations have not proceeded very far 
as compared with the conceptions of socialists or of economic planners, 
or as compared with the situations in totalitarian states. 

The Russian Type of State Economy, The theory of the economic 
system in Soviet Russia is such that private capitalists are dispossessed 
and production is in the hands of the state. The union of state and 
industry is virtually complete. 

In practice, manufacturing and transportation are in general state 
functions. In 1937 about 85 per cent of the output came from state- 
owned enterprises. Distribution for a time was returned to private 
individuals, with some regulation. But at present, distribution is also 
in general a state function. The state controls foreign trade. Under 
this system, industry has rapidly developed under successive five-year 
plans. Some trade unions still exist in Russia, but their function is to 
afford a medium of expression for the grievances of the workers rather 
than bargaining and striking for higher wages. 

Russia is largely an agricultural country. Perhaps two-thirds of 
the workers are engaged in agriculture. In theory the state owns the 
land. In practice there is some private production, as in any non- 
communistic state. The state has, however, tried to break the power 
of the larger privately conducted farms. In 1937 the state owned 
more than 4,000 large farms employing more than 2,000,000 workers, 
constituting about 8 per cent of the cultivated land.^ For a large 
number of other farms there was a collective arrangement whereby a 
group of farmers worked an area, sharing according to the amount of 
work contributed. 2 Some of these collectives were serviced by tractor 
stations provided by the state. 

The techniques of production arc not greatly different in Soviet 
Russia from those in the United States. Russia began with the idea 
of having a money based upon days of labour, but returned to a 
medium of exchange much like that in other states. Both Russia 
and the United States use machines, mass production, scientific 
management. There is a highly developed system of division of labour 
in both countries. Both have railways, motor highways, electric 
plants, coal mines. Since Russia uses money, it also has a price 
system. The details of the governmental budgets are not known, but 
the prices set by the government no doubt have some relation to the 
joint cost of production. With a developing industry there must be 
capital with which to build new plants, railroads, highways, and the^^ 
like. This capital comes in part from the operation of the state 
economic system. 

The Soviet system came into being as a result of a revolution, and 
the objective was to build a system on the plan laid down by the 

^ Monthly Review of the U,S.SR, Trade Delegation in the United Kingdom^ vol. 10, 
p. 592, December, 1937. 

* Handbook of the Soviet Union (New York, 1936), p. 224. 
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founder of “ scientific socialism ”, Karl Marx. The workers wanted 
to take industry away from the capitalists and to run it for themselves 
through the medium of the state. The plan called for the abolition 
of the wealthy classes. 

The German and Italian Systems. The interrelations of the state 
and industry were somewhat different in Fascist Italy and in Nazi 
Germany, but by contrast with Russia and with the democracies, they 
may be treated together. In theory the Fascist state is opposed to 
government operation of industry. Article 8 of the Italian Labour 
Charter of 1926 states : “ The corporate state considers that private 
enterprise in the sphere of production is the most effective instrument 
in the interest of the nation.” ^ The Nazi and Fascist parties fought 
the Communists, and their victories were victories of the middle and 
upper classes over radical workers. These classes wished to utilise 
the state for controlling communism and making an orderly society 
where private business could thrive. 

In discussing the interrelations of state and industry in this chapter, 
we have no concern with the ideals behind different forms except in 
so far as they help to explain the particular relationships that have 
resulted. One of the ideals that has played a part in shaping the form 
of the modern state is nationalism. The Communists are in theory 
internationalists, but in Russia the threats and attacks against them 
by other nations led them to assume a nationalistic form. 

The National Socialists of Germany and the Fascists of Italy were 
from the beginning patriotic. The nationalistic ambitions of both 
Germany and Italy led them to increase the might and power of the 
state over the economic institutions. This patriotic feature led these 
states to emphasise citizenship in the state above membership in a 
particular social class. To win the support of the working classes, 
who were forbidden to strike, state-controlled unions were set up, much 
like the company unions in the United States. The government in 
Germany, through this one big company union, engaged in welfare 
activities, such as giving vacation trips to workers. At the same time 
the power of the aristocrats of wealth was trimmed down considerably 
by using their income and wealth for the purposes of the state. 

In Italy, industry had an elaborate organisation. The basic unit 
was the syndicate for employers and also for employees. These 
syndicates existed for all callings. They were organised into national 
federations which made collective contracts. These federations in 
turn were organised into nine confederations which met in “ corpora¬ 
tions such as the Corporation of the Chemical Industries, to give 
advice on the national economy.* This organisation represented no 
particular union with the state. Actually, the leaders of these in- 

^ Benito Mussplini, Fascism : Doctrine and Institutions (Rome, 1935), p. I35« 

^ Royal Institute of International Affairs, The Economic and Financial Position of 
Italy (London, 1935), pp. io~i8. 
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dustrial organisations were active in the Fascist Party. Also the 
Ministry of Corporations, a state body, had supervision over the 
syndicates and corporations. These relationships are diagrammed in 
Figure 29. 

The Italian state acquired the measure of control it had over 
industry partly through its control over finances, for the government 
controlled the banking system. By control over investment funds the 
state exercised, through a network of boards, restrictions on the crea¬ 
tion of new plants, plant extension, management, prices, and com¬ 
petition. 

The Fascist Corporate System 
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Fio. 29.—The Fascist Corporate System in Italy. 

From William G. Welle, Fascist Economic Policy (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1933), p. 331. Reprinted by permission of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. 


In Germany, the control of the state over industry was more dircedy 
a product of preparation for war. A major problem was to go as far 
as possible towards freeing Germany from dependence on imports. 
To this end, the state created industries for making oil from coal, wool 
from wood and milk, and rubber from coal and chalk. The German 
state, like the Italian, controlled credit and has created an office of price 
control, which exercised supervision over the details of production,^ 
such as wages. Labour was forbidden to change jobs without consent 
of the state. 

The evolution of Fascism and of National Socialism were greatly 
speeded up by preparations for war. Preparation for war is an 
expensive undertaking and calls for the expenditure in a modern large 
state of many millions of pounds a year. This money comes, of course, 
from where all wealth originates : production. Germany and Italy 
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skimmed off the profits of industry to run the vast undertakings of the 
state. They were able to do this because of the force of the patriotic 
fervour of nationalism. Patriotism is supreme in war ; and Italy and 
Germany were preparing for war. National honour and vanity, they 
felt, had been wounded by the Versailles Treaty. War and the con¬ 
ditions which lead to the preparation for war are favourable situations 
for the state to get the whip-hand over industry and make it bow to 
the will of the state, even though the ultimate objective may be the 
winning of more favourable economic conditions for industry. Even 
in the democracies during wartime a union of state and industry is 
forced, no matter which of these two great institutions takes the 
initiative. Wartime is also a period when class lines are drawn less 
tightly in the interest of patriotism. 

The nature of the relationship between state and industry in 
Germany and Italy was much like that of France and England in war¬ 
time, Prices are regulated. Foreign trade was controlled. Unions 
were forbidden to strike. Credit was dominated by government 
bonds. The government went into production directly if such a step 
was necessary. The state managed the distribution of goods through 
private agencies. 

The Swedish System, In Sweden, private capitalism exists much as 
in the United States, France, and England. There are, however, 
perhaps enough variations in that country to single it out for special 
mention. It has been signalised in the literature as a third direction 
which the evolution of industry and state may take, differing from both 
communism and fascism.^ In Sweden, the principle of voluntary 
co-operation has been evoked in working out the relationships of state 
and industry. Sweden is a country with no ambitions to go to war 
and with definite desires to keep out of war. The opportunity of 
imposing the state’s authority on industry does not exist as in wartime. 
The interrelationships of industry and state have been worked out in a 
step-by-step procedure, rather than in a quick coup dUtat, 

The nature of the relationship of state to industry is varied. Per¬ 
haps the most common type is state ownership in part, with a good deal 
of private operation. In iron mining and smelting, the state owns big 
deposits, but 50 per cent of the stock of the company that exploits the 
mines is owned by the government. The government is also paid a 
royalty. The state owns 11,000,000 acres of forest and competes with 
4)rivate timber industries, but also pays taxes to the local governments. 
The state owns six hydroelectric stations which arc connected in one 
giant power system and is in competition with private electric power 
companies on such a basis, it is said, as to earn a small profit, despite 
extensive rural electrification. The state has a monopoly on liquor 
and tobacco, but there is a small issue of stock held by private indi¬ 
viduals, whose dividends are, however, limited. The state names some 
^ Marquis W. Childs, Sweden, the Middle Way (New Haven, 1936). 
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of the members of the boards of directors. The monopoly is operated 
privately but primarily for the profit of the government. The state 
also has a partnership with private business in broadcasting. The 
state owns the telephone, telegraph, and railway systems. Retail 
distribution is private, but about 50 per cent is in the hands of con¬ 
sumers’ co-operatives, which control also about 10 per cent of whole¬ 
sale trade. This feature of Swedish economic life is independent of the 
state. In co-operatives the profits are turned back to the affiliated 
members. 

The Swedish system shows slightly more interrelation of state and 
industry than do France, England, and the United States, chiefly in the 
field of monopolies dealing with natural resources, such as forests and 
mines, and with public utilities, such as transportation, communica¬ 
tion, and some housing. State-owned industries compete in some 
cases with private industry but not in such a way as to destroy private 
competition. There is a partnership between state and private owners, 
with the state limiting dividends and exercising some supervision over 
private operation. Norway and Denmark have practices similar to 
those of Sweden. The Swedish programme has been overshadowed 
by the spectacular developments in the union of state and industry 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia, but Sweden’s programme may prove 
to be as important. 

Possible Relations of Governmental and Economic Institutions, The 
evidence indicates several different systems of interrelation of state and 
industry. There is private capitalism, as found in the democracies of 
France, England, and the United States. Here the government has 
placed a few restrictions upon industry, at the same time extending 
certain aids to it. In Sweden, the modification of private capitalism 
by government has gone a little further, with interrelationships of a 
partnership or co-operative type extended to natural resources and to 
certain monopolies. In the Russian state there is the most complete 
union of state and industry, which has been approximated in Germany 
and in Italy, perhaps because of wars and preparations for wars. In 
these countries without democratic traditions the changes came 
quickly and proceeded to extreme lengths. 

Theie are thus a variety of systems. It is possible that still further 
varieties may be worked out, for cultural patterns and social institu¬ 
tions arc seldom so rigidly determined that one and only one type is 
decreed. In any case, the world shows a great growth of the stat€^ 
and a great growth of private industry and, furthermore, an increase 
in the interrelations between the two, proceeding in some localities 
very slowly, in others quite rapidly. In some situations the govern¬ 
ment acts as a handmaiden to industry. But more recently the state 
has been assuming a more dominant position, a development which 
is greatly favoured by war and nationalism. 
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PART VII : SOCIAL CHANGE 

Forty-five years hence, business will be different from what it is 
now. Government is also due to make important changes. Even 
religion and the family will not remain the same during this period. 
We know they will change because it has been shown in the preceding 
section (Part VI) that these major institutions are changing more 
rapidly now than before. The student should be very much interested 
in trying to learn what society is going to be like during the period of his 
lifetime. Such an interest takes us into the study of social change 
itself as contrasted with a description of changes that have already 
' taken place. 

Since the whole superorganic is in process of rapid change, we want 
to know why it is changing, and what are the processes of change. In 
1906 Rivers ^ wrote a book describing the culture of the Todas, a people 
of India whose livelihood comes from the buffalo. In the appendix 
to this book there is an account of the culture of the Todas three 
hundred years earlier, written by a Portuguese missionary. It shows 
that very little change has taken place in three hundred years among 
the Todas. In the community where the reader lives, however, there 
have been tremendous changes in three hundred years. Why has 
there been so much change in Britain and so little among the Todas ? 

In Part VII an attempt is made to supply the answer, in so far as 
^research has made it possible to do so. Chapter XXIV traces the 
processes by which culture grows and the manner in which it develops. 
There are forces that impede social change as well as those that foster 
it. Such obstacles to change are treated in Chapter XXV. When 
changes occur, their significance lies, of course, in the effect they have 
on social life. That changes in one part of culture may be followed 
by changes in other parts may be obvious ; not so evident are the 
manner in which cultural influence is exerted and the profound degree 
of the effects, as will be brought out in Chapter XXVI, “ The Social 
Effects of Inventions 

The direction of social changes is of great importance. Change is 
inevitable, but it is not always favourable. There are forces at work 
every society leading to the breakdown of the established organisa¬ 
tions and to the disruption of their functions, producing what are 
known as social problems. The disruption of the economic organisa¬ 
tion, for example, brings unemployment and economic misery. The 
nature and operation of some of the factors responsible for such dis¬ 
ruption are considered in Chapter XXVII, “ Social Disorganisation 
Concomitantly, however, certain counter forces are operative in the 


1 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas (New York, 1906). 
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community. These forces effect working adjustments which permit 
the group to carry on. Unemployment, for instance, is countered by 
relief, insurance, vocational training, and other aids. Many indivi¬ 
duals in modem society are interested not only in easing the strain so 
that social life may be maintained, but in improving it as well. The 
idea of social progress is thus introduced. The question of whether 
man can build a better world in which to live is a fundamental one. 
It is considered, along with other problems of social reconstruction, 
in the concluding chapter of the book, “ The Adjustment of Man and 
Culture ”. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE GROWTH OF CULTURE 
How Culture Grows 

If you stand on the top floor of a skyscraper and look down on the 
roaring city below, you will see buildings, trams, buses, ships, cars, 
railways, telephone lines, bridges, stores, libraries, colleges, churches, 
factories, theatres, and homes. If, being curious, you should ask how 
all this came to be, the answer you would probably get is that it 
was all created out of the brain cells in the mysterious grey matter that 
fills the skull of egotistic man. This is a deceptive answer, for these 
things were not created all at once. Even though the city may have 
been a barren plain two hundred years ago, it required a half-million 
years, more or less, to create what you see below. For the structures 
that fill a city rest on some inventions made many thousands of years 
ago, such as the screw and the lever, which were devised in the Ice 
Ages or earlier. 

Culture Accumulates. Such a long period of growth means that 
culture accumulates. The city spread out around the skyscraper 
exists, then, because culture accumulates. The early toolmaker who 
flaked stone by pressure improved on the method of flaking by per¬ 
cussion. To his improvement were added successively, after a long 
interval of years, methods of pecking, grinding, chiselling, and boring. 

^ Eventually bone was used for making tools ; antlers and ivory were 
added to the stock of materials. Then came the hammering of the 
metals which are found in the pure state, such as copper and gold. 
To these were added, comparatively recently, the reduction of ores 
by fire to get the pure metal, like iron, or to make alloys like bronze. 
Thus culture slowly accumulated.^ 

This principle of growth may be expressed in the language of 
mathematics as 


y ^ a + bx^ or ^ 


or 




Jk _ 

I + ^ + CLlXi . . . 


^ut for our purposes here it may be expressed more simply in the 
nursery rhyme : 


Little drops of water, little grains of ^nd 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land. 

How culture accumulates in modern times is shown by the data in 

^ N. G. Nelson, “ Prehistoric Archeology ”, Chap, v in Franz Boas tt at.. General 
Anthropology, 
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Chapter XX on the growth of the functions of the state. Another 
illustration is the number of accumulated inventions on the plough 
sulky. It is not known that all of these patents were put to use, but 
even if only a portion of them were used, accumulation is indicated. 

TABLE 45 

Number of Patents issued in the United States 
FOR THE Plough Sulky * 

Cumulative Cumulative 

Frequency. Years. Frequency. 

• 35 >895-9 -499 

64 1900-4 515 

• *95 *905-9 • 530 

• 359 19*0-14 . 541 

■ 439 > 9 > 5 -J 9 546 

. 483 1920-3 • ■ • 549 

* Adapted from F. Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change, p. 359. 

Growth by Addition. The principle of the growth of culture is the 
same as that of all growth. If the number of new elements added 
exceeds the number of old elements lost, there is growth ; otherwise 
culture either remains stationary or declines. This is the way the 
body of a child grows, through the addition of a number of new cells 
greater than the number that die. In the case of culture, the new 
element that is added is termed an invention when it first appears. 
After it is in use it is referred to as a culture trait. In ordinary usage 
an invention is regarded as something mechanical, an object made of 
some solid substance. But the term may be extended to include social 
inventions, for example, a new organisation like the juvenile court, ^ 
or a new folkway like dancing the tango. There are other inventions 
in the non-material culture, such as the essay in literature. Moreover, 
as has previously been shown, any new object of material culture, like 
the car, may call for new techniques and processes in its manufacture, 
new group habits in its use, and new attitudes towards it or beliefs 
regarding it. 

The growth of the social heritage may occur either by an increase 
in the frequency of the use of existing elements, or by the addition of 
new elements irrespective of the frequency of their use.^ Culture is, 
for example, like foreign trade, which may be said to grow if the same 
items are bought and sold in increasing volume or if more new items 
arc added to the foreign market than are withdrawn. However, i% 
the discussion of the growth of the superorganic which follows, the 
reference is to growth by addition of new elements, unless otherwise 
stated. The growth of which we shall speak, then, is an accumulation 
of the elements of culture. 

Relatively Few Elements are Lost, Once an invention is made and its 

^ For further discussion of the accumulation of culture the student is referred to 
F. S. Chapin, op, cit,t Chap, n, " The Accumulation of Culture ”. 


Years. 

*^ 55-9 

i870“-4 

>875-9 

1880-4 
1885-9 
1890-4 
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usefulness demonstrated, it is not likely to be lost, because language 
enables the art to be transmitted from one generation to another. 
Still, there is no gainsaying the fact that some losses do occur. Ancient 
methods of making stained glass are said to have been lost.* The 
making of armour is another example, and still another is the Egyptian 
process of embalming. Even the art of making and using the useful 
bow and arrow was lost among the Polynesians, except for its retention 
as a toy for children.^ Save for what has been preserved in written 
form, there has been a great loss in the traits of hunting cultures, a loss 
of thousands of different techniques for tracking, baiting, snaring, 
trapping, killing, cleaning, and preparing skins of a wide variety of 
wild animals. These losses are slight, however, compared to the 
whole stock of human cultures. 

Loss of culture traits is not always readily determinable. An art 
may be described in a book in a library, though it may not be in 
practice anywhere. Similarly some skill, like making arrow heads 
from flint, may be practised by only a few individuals in certain areas. 
The loss of culture traits may occur in a particular area more frequently 
than the loss occurs for the world as a whole. 

There are displacements of culture, too, but if each new invention 
meant only a substitution for something already in existence, then we 
would have culture change rather than culture growth. The expan¬ 
sion of culture requires that a new invention add something to the 
invention it replaces. 

The use of bone implements was added to the stone cultures, 
but the metals in large part rendered both the stone and bone im- 
i^plcments obsolete. In a similar manner motor-cars have displaced 
horses in city streets, barring exceptional cases like their use in pulling 
milk wagons. A brougham on Pall Mall would be a strange sight 
to-day, but the horse is not wholly replaced by the motor-car, especially 
in rural life. Even though there is some replacement, yet there is also 
accumulation. Sometimes one invention is replaced by several. The 
screwdriver, for instance, is being replaced in many industries by 
different kinds of welding. 

Accumulation in Non-material Culture. The process of accumulation 
is easily seen in material culture, but its operation in the realm of 
non-material culture is not so obvious, except in the case of scientific 
discoveries. Among customs and ceremonies and many other traits 
^f non-material culture, the replacement ratio may be higher than it is 
with inventions in the material cultui'e or scientific discoveries in the 
non-material sphere. Although it is possible that in earlier times new 
customs and rituals were elaborated to an even greater degree than 
material inventions, such is not the case to-day. 

^ John Beckman, A History of Inventions, Discoveries and Origins (4th edition, revised 
and enlarged) (London, 1846), vol. i, p. 137, 

* A. L. Kroeber, Anthro^hgy (New York, 1923), p. 182. 

H.s. 


s 
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The principle of the accumulation of the social heritage means that 
the people born to-day in a modern city come into an inheritance far 
richer than that possessed by those born a century ago. Similarly the 
Europeans of a.d. 1500 inherited a more extensive culture than Euro¬ 
peans in 1500 B.c. The culture of the Europeans of a.d. 1500 was a 
gift, not their own creation. A hundred years hence our descendants 
will inherit material culture that has grown by accumulation to a size 
much beyond that which we inherited. 

The Principle of Continuity 

The growth of culture cannot be appreciated without recognising 
that every new culture trait is the outgrowth of existing culture traits. 
Every invention is the result of an evolutionary process. A modern 
cannon that can throw an explosive a score of miles and hit a target 
has an inventional history. The steel of which it is made is an improve¬ 
ment over iron. The nitroglycerin is an improvement on powder. 
The application of mathematics and physics to trajectories is an 
improvement over aiming at a visible target. Steel-making in turn has 
a long inventional history, as has also nitroglycerin and ballistics.^ 

The breech-loading gun is an improvement over the muzzle-loading 
gun. The gun that can fire a number of shots in quick succession is 
an improvement over the gun that could shoot only one shot, whether 
loaded from the muzzle or the breech. These developments required 
centuries. The early cannon of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were improvements on missile-throwing machines, without 
the force of powder, that were used in storming castles of mediaeval 
times. Powder was the outgrowth o^ experiments with saltpetre and 
was an adaptation from other fields. Powder had been used for a long 
time in China for “ fireworks Missile-throwing techniques were 
utilised in the ancient world round the Mediterranean Sea. These 
devices for hurling trace back to the bow and the sling and to the use 
of the lever. The crossbow was the result of mechanical force used to 
pull back the string on a bow too powerful to be shot by hand. So it 
is that modern artillery traces back to the very early beginnings of 
culture hundreds of thousands of years ago. 

It is true that to fabricate modern artillery, a munitions maker 
does not go through the evolutionary process that led up to the 
artillery of to-day. He can learn, no doubt in a comparatively short 
time, enough to construct a cannon. He can do this becaus#^ 
the knowledge exists and has only to be learned. But the develop¬ 
ment of the knowledge that enables manufacturers to construct such 
a modern instrument of warfare required a period as long as the 
history of the superorganic itself. There is no adequate reason to 
think that modern man, without the benefit of culture, could acquire 
this knowledge in any quicker time. 

^ Bradley A. Fiske, Invention^ the Master to Progress (New York, 1921), Chap. v. 
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This principle of continuity lends significance to the old adage 
“ there is nothing new under the sun A visitor to Paris sees the 
Arc de Triomphe, that magnificent and incomparably beautiful arch 
erected to celebrate the victories of Napoleon, and is moved to com¬ 
ment on the artistic creativeness of the French people. But the French 
did not create such a monument out of nothing. Further travels to 
other European cities show that many of them have beautiful arches. 
The Romans constructed them nearly ten centuries ago. The Greeks, 
we are told, festooned the gates to their walled cities to celebrate the 
return of their victorious soldiers. Triumphal arches have a history. 
Again, Fascism seemed to Americans, a strange new thing when it 
flashed on the political scene in the nineteen-twenties ; but that was 
only because they were not familiar with Italian history. The roots of 
Fascism are found in the traditions of the peninsula, just as the gun 
and the triumphal arch are not without antecedents, but may be 
traced through a long slow evolution. Nazism is not the creation of 
Hitler. Its origins can all be found in German traditions. The 
principle of continuity makes the historical approach a very important 
one. No social problem is understandable without some acquaintance 
with its history. There is a lesson also for the future ; for the things 
that are to come will grow out of what we have now. 

Invention, then, is a step in evolutionary development. Any 
inventor who makes a significant improvement does so by virtue of 
the fact that he is standing on the shoulders of a huge giant, the human 
race since the beginning. “ If I saw farther,” said Isaac Newton, 
“ ’twas because I stood on giant shoulders.” 

The Principle of Gross-fertilisation 

The process of cross-fertilisation is a further development of the 
idea that inventions evolve out of the known. Since parts of the 
social heritage, say. A, B, C, I), E, F, are not isolated and separate, 
an element or idea is often taken over from one part, say F, to be 
used in combination with the elements in, say D, to produce a new 
invention in part D, In the evolution of weapons of warfare, an idea 
—gunpowder—from that part of culture called chemistry was taken 
over into that part of culture known as mechanics, and the cannon 
for hurling missiles was invented. An idea from chemistry was also 
taken over to make the match. Fire-making prior to the match was 
Achieved by striking flint and iron and using a splinter about the 
size of a match stick to take the fire off.^ Then the splinter was dipped 
in sulphur to make it light more easily. Eventually, another chemical 
mixture was put on the tip of the stick that would take fire by rubbing, 
and the match was achieved. Darwin’s theory of biological evolution 
was the result of a cross-fertilisation from Malthus’ theory in the field 
of economics. Malthus’ doctrine was that gc^netric rates of increase 
^ E. E. Burns, The Stoiy of Great Inventions (New York, 1910). 
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of consumers arc coupled with only arithmetical rates of increase of the 
food supply.^ As a result there is intense suffering and the elimination 
of the weak. Here is the source of the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest, which played so important a part ih the theory of evolution. 
The theory of evolution, then, originated by virtue of the importation 
of an idea from economics into biology. 

Cross-fertilisation has long been recognised as a source of new ideas. 
Unfortunately, students sometimes keep the ideas they learn in 
sociology classes restricted to that field, and the ideas they learn in 
biology classes within the confines of that discipline. The depart¬ 
mental divisions in universities and colleges often erect barriers round 
each discipline which are a hindrance to the free flow of ideas from 
one subject to another. 

Diffusion 

The new ideas for inventions may come not only from different 
parts of the same social heritage, but also from different cultures. The 
transference of culture traits from one area to another or from one 
part of culture to another part is called diffusion.* 

In order to get a correct picture of how civilisation has come to be 
what it is, it is important to note that culture is confined to certain 
areas where groups of people live. Culture grows in small local areas, 
rather than as one great culture for the earth as a whole. There is a 
German culture and a French culture. The w’hole earth may some 
day become one culture area, but that time is far off. The various 
culture areas are, however, not entirely separate ; they are usually 
more or less in contact with each other. I’his means that inventions 
made in one place may be taken elsewhere. At the present time, for 
example, a large number of the culture areas of the world have the 
motor-car, either by importation or by manufacture within the area. 
All these cultures did not invent the motor-car. It was invented in 
Germany, and spread from that country to other parts of the world, 
coming to the United States in 1893. 

Few Locally Invented Elements in a Culture. In any given area, the 
number of locally invented elements is only a small fraction of the total 
culture. This fact is shown in a vivid manner by Linton,® who traces 
the origin of certain culture traits with which an American comes in 
contact as he starts an ordinary day. 

Our solid American citizen awakens in a bed built on a pattern which 
originated in the Near East but which was modified in Northern Europe 
before it was transmitted to America. He throws back the covers made 
from cotton, domesticated in India, or linen, domesticated in the Near East, 

1 See Chapter XVI, 

® A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology^ Chap, vin, “ Difiusion ”, pp. 194-215. (General 
statement with illustrations.) 

® Ralph Linton, The Sfttdy of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 326-7. 
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or wool from sheep, ako domesticated in the Near East, or silk, the use of 
which was discovert in China. All of these materials have been spun and 
woven by processes invented in the Near East. He slips into his moccasins, 
invented by the Indians of the Eastern woodlands, and goes to the bath¬ 
room, whose fixtures are a mixture of European and American inventions, 
both of recent date. He takes off his pyjamas, a garment invented in India, 
and washes with soap invented by the ancient Gauk. He then shaves, 
a masochistic rite which seems to have been derived from either Sumer or 
ancient Egypt. 

Returning to the bedroom, he removes his clothes from a chair of southern 
European type and proceeds to dress. He puts on garments whose form 
originally derived from the skin clothing of the nomads of the Asiatic steppes, 
puts on shoes made fiom skins tanned by a process invented in ancient Egypt 
and cut to a pattern derived from the classical civilisations of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and ties around his neck a strip of bright-coloured cloth which is 
a vestigial survival of the shoulder shawk worn by the seventeenth-century 
Croatians. Before going out for breakfast he glances through the window, 
made of glass invented in Egypt, and if it is raining, puts on overshoes made 
of rubber discovered by the Central American Indians and takes an umbrella, 
invented in south-eastern Asia. Upon his head he puts a hat made of felt, 
a material invented in the Asiatic steppes. 

On his way to breakfast he stops to buy a paper, paying for it with coins, 
an ancient Lydian invention. At the restaurant a whole new series of bor¬ 
rowed elements confronts him. His plate is made of a form of pottery in¬ 
vented in China. His knife is of steel, an alloy first made in southern India, 
his fork a mediaeval Italian invention, and his spoon a derivative of a Roman 
original. He begins breakfast with an orange, from the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, a cantaloupe from Persia, or perhaps a piece of African water-melon. 
With this he has coft'ee, an Abyssinian plant, with cream and sugar. Both 
the domestication of cows and the idea of milking them originated in the 
Near East, while sugar was first made in India. After his fruit and first 
coflec he goes on to waffles, cakes made by a Scandinavian technique from 
wheat domesticated in Asia Minor. Over these he pours maple syrup, 
invented by the Indians of the Eastern woodlands. As a side dish he may 
have the eggs of a species of bird domesticated in Indo-China, or thin strips 
of the flesh of an animal domesticated in Eastern Asia which have been 
salted and smoked by a process developed in northern Europe. 

When our friend has finished eating, he settles back to smoke, an American 
Indian habit, consuming a plant domesticated in Brazil in either a pipe, 
derived from the Indians of Virginia, or a cigarette, derived from Mexico. 
If he is hardy enough he may even attempt a cigar, transmitted to us from 
the Antilles by way of Spain. While smoking he reads the news of the day, 
imprinted in characters invented in Germany. As he absorbs the accounts of 
foreign troubles he will, if he is a good conservative citizen, thank a Hebrew 
deity in an Indo-European language that he is loo per cent American. 

^ Most of the social heritage of colonial America was brought there 
from England, Spain, and other European countries. Some items of 
the social heritage, such as the potato, maize, types of cooking, and 
methods of warfare were contributed by the American Indian, though 
this fact is not generally known. England and France derived much 
of their culture from Italy. Italy, in turn, borrowed from the Greeks. 
It >vas once thought that Greece created her culture, but now it is 
known that the Greeks borrowed a great deal from Crete, and that 
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Crete got hers, in large part, from Egypt. Egypt has been shown to be 
greatly indebted for her culture to the valley of the Euphrates. And 
now connections are being made between the Euphrates and India, 
and between India and China. Clearly there has been a vast amount 
of borrowing of culture by one region from another. 

Isolation a Deterrent to Diffusion. That a culture in a given locality 
grows largely by what it imports from other areas is shown by the 
backwardness of regions that are relatively isolated from other culture 
areas. These are found in out-of-the-way islands and mountain 
sections. In some of the mountains of the southern Appalachians in 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and Tennessee, the handicrafts are 
practised as they were in colonial days before the coming of steam, 
though not quite to the same extent. Some of the families in these 
regions make nearly everything they consume.^ In one of these 
mountain pockets a blind fiddler was found who had lived all his long 
life in the county. He sang the ballads that were popular in England 
centuries ago. He was taken to England to sing before King George V, 
that the ruler of England might hear English as it was spoken in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. 

It must not be thought that the culture in such mountain com¬ 
munities is necessarily retrogressive. These peoples have simply not 
gone forward as rapidly as do those that are in close contact with other 
groups. The latter can take advantage of each other’s inventions, 
and need not depend merely on inventions they make themselves. 

The Rate of Cultural Growth 
The Accelerated Growth of Culture 

The reference to the lagging development of the social heritage of 
isolated peoples brings to the fore the important question of the rate 
at which culture grows. Before the dawn of history culture must have 
grown slowly. In regard to the stone implements which furnish the 
best remains, and for a time the only ones, it is certain that changes 
were to be measured in thousands and tens of thousands of years. 
One of the earliest stone cultures is the Chellean, which lasted perhaps 
more than fifty thousand years. In it progress was slight, ^ In the 
early part of the Chellean culture is found the common pointed hand 
axe called the toucher. It was of medium length, almond shaped like 
the two hands with palms together, and had uneven edges. At the 
close of the period the axe had become longer and more oval shaped,*^ 
was fiaked all over, but still had uneven edges.® Nothing is known 
of the rate of progress of other phases of the culture. The Chellean 

^ United States Department of Agriculture, Economic and Social Problems and Con- 
ditions of the Southern Appalachians, Miscellaneous Publication No. 205 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1935). 

• N. G. Nelson, “ Prehistoric Archaeology ”, Chap, v in Boas et al.. General 
Anthropology, 

* H. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age (New York, 1922), p. 152. 
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culture occurred in Europe in the Riss glacial period. No remains 
of man are found with the stones, so it is not known whether he had 
at that time reached the stage of biological evolution found in modern 
man. The slow rate of growth of the stone culture in the Chellean 
period may have been due in part to the immaturity of man’s biological 
evolution. 

But by the time of the Aurignacian culture during the latter half 
of the last glacial period, some fifteen to twenty thousand years ago, 
the size of man’s skull and the shape of his head, forehead, and chin 
show the characteristics of modern man.^ Indeed, the size of the 
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Fig. 30. —Important Inventions and Discoveries from a.d. iooo 
to A.D. 1900. 

In the early centuries of the last millennium less than ten important inventions 
and discoverks were recorded, while in the last century tiiere were more than two 
thousand. Even if a number of the important inventions of the early years were 
omitted, there still is a remarkable acceleration of growth. These inventions and 
discoveries are, of course, only one phase of culture, but they suggest a process of 
growth for all culture. Compiled from L. Darmstaedter and R. Du Bois Rcyinond, 
4000 Jahre Pionier-arbeit in den exacten Wissenschaften^ J. A. Slargart, Berlin, 1904. 

head of the Cro-Magnon man was larger than that of man to-day. ^ 
The Aurignacian culture was characterised by rough stones, and so 
were the succeeding cultures until the Neolithic, some five thousand 
^years ago, when smooth stones were more or less general. The 
evolution from rough tools to smoothed ones under the tutelage of 
highly evolved man required the latter half of the last glacial period 
and all of the time of the glacial recession. There was, during this 
period, great progress in the stone cultures in other directions, such 
as the elaboration of many different types of tools and implements, 

^ H. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age (New York, 1922), p. 292. 

• A. L. Kroeber, Anthropologyy pp. 27-8. 
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and the development of a culture in bone and ivory. But the time 
the process took was many thousands of years. 

The accumulation proceeded very slowly in the beginning. It 
was faster in the Neolithic (New Stone) ages, as shown by the archaeo¬ 
logical records of new forms of stone and bone. During the succeeding 
period, when the metals appeared, the movement from copper to 
bronze, and from bronze to iron was faster still. Finally, in the 
historical period the development of material culture has been very 
rapid, especially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The rail¬ 
ways came in only in the eighteen-thirties, the trams in the eighties, 
and the buses in the nineteen-hundreds. Great changes are now 
measured in decades, years, even months. The evolution of material 
objects, at least, seems to be gaining momentum. Lowie ^ has ex¬ 
pressed this change in the rate of accumulation in the following 
metaphor : 

We may liken the progress of mankind to that of a man of one hundred 
years old, who dawdles through kindergarten for eighty-five years of his life, 
takes ten years to go through the primary grades, then rushes with lightning 
rapidity through grammar school, high school, and college. 

Causes of Changes in Rates of Growth 

It was once assumed that changes in the speed of growth of the 
social heritage were due to the increase of mental ability. This 
assumption has validity if mental ability is defined as what the 
mind can do as a result both of learning and of inheritance, and not 
just inheritance alone. An engineer to-day has greater mental ability 
than had Cro-Magnon man, for the latter could do none of the modern 
engineering feats. But the view that the engineer to-day has more 
inherited mental ability is not as yet supported by satisfactory evidence, 
although it is often taken for granted by those who do not stop to 
think. A little reflection, however, will show that the inherited 
mental ability of the British people could not possibly have changed 
as rapidly in recent centuries as has technology. It is quite conceivable 
that, if the modem European had been living in the Ice Ages, the 
evolution of the stone cultures would have been no more rapid. Before 
relying on the biological explanation of the evolution of mental ability, 
for which evidence is so scarce and which seems so improbable, it is 
desirable to inquire into other causes for the changes in the rate of 
growth of culture.® ^ 

Relation between Existing Knowledge and Rate of Invention, One cause 
of the growth of culture is the functional relation between the existing 
body of knowledge and the rate of invention. Any invention depends 
for its inception upon the existence of elements that make up the 
invention. The invention of the aeroplane depended on the know- 

^ Robert Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York, 1917), p. 78. 

• William F. Ogbum, Social Change (New York, 1928). 
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ledge of the internal combustion engine. The invention of calculus 
depended on a knowledge of analytical geometry. So also shaping 
a stone by flaking depended on a knowledge of breaking a stone by 
striking. 

1925 - INVENTION OF THE AUTOMOBILE 4,086.997 

1920 - 2,205,197 



Fig. 31.— Mechanical Invention as a Combination of Known Elements. 

The motor-car was made up of a few important existing inventions, as shown 
in the above chart. I'hus the new grows out of the old. From F. Stuart Chapin, 
CtdUtral Change (New York, D. Appleton-Gentury Company, 1928), p. 336. 

Indeed, an invention may be further defined as a combination 
of known elements into a new element. The telegraph is a combina¬ 
tion of battery, electro-magnet, and wire. Pottery is a combination 
of clay, water, heat, colours, and other things. Since an invention 
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is made up of existing elements of knowledge, any particular invention 
can be made only if the elements which go to make it up are known. 

Figure 31 shows how six important inventions were combined into 
one to produce the motor-car. The six underlying inventions were 
the petrol engine ; the container for the liquid fuel; the running gear 
and accompanying mechanism ; the intermediate clutch ; the driving 
shaft; and the carriage body. Fig. 31 also shows how the internal 
combustion engine in turn was a combination of still other inventions 
that preceded it, such as the principle of compression, the electric spark 
and gap, and the water-jacket cooling system. This combination of 
known elements to create a new invention is not confined to material 
culture ; it is characteristic of social inventions as well. 

The cave man was an infrequent inventor, and at least one reason 
for this was that he had so little knowledge and there were so few 
cultural elements out of which to make an invention. Modern man 
is a frequent inventor because he has so much knowledge, especially 
in such fields as mathematics, physics, chemistry, and other sciences, 
and there are so many elements of culture which he can put together 
into new combinations. Modern man would be a greater inventor 
than the cave man even if they both had the same inherited mental 
ability, because in modern times there is more accumulated knowledge. 

The Exponential Principle 

The facts of the growth of culture conform to the general theory 
that a positive correlation exists between the number of mechanical 
inventions made at any given time and the size of the existing accumu¬ 
lation of old material culture. In palaeolithic times, the accumulation 
was small, and the inventions were few. But some inventions were 
added, so the number of cultural elements grew. As the accumulation 
became larger, more discoveries were made and the stock of existing 
knowledge piled up faster. The speed seems to have been accelerated 
so that the movement became faster and faster as the body of knowledge 
got larger and larger.^ 

This general description conforms to the exponential curve, like 
that for the growth of compound interest. Suppose, for instance, a 
sum of ;(^ioo draws 5 per cent interest, added annually. The principal 
increases slowly at first as the interest is added, of the 

first year, £i 10 5^. at the end of the second year, £115 15L at the end 
of the third year. The increase is little more than a year in the 
early years. But in the course of time the interest becomes very great 
each year, as does the principal. At the end of 100 years the interest 
added is around 1,000 a year, instead of 

Another illustration of the way an exponential change occurs is 
the multiplication of the number of one’s ancestors. Ancestors increase 
by the same law, only much faster. One person has four grandparents, 
^ William F. Ogburn, Social Change. 
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eight great-grandparents, sixteen great-great-grandparents. If carried 
back to the time of William the Conqueror in England the number 
of one’s ancestors would be greater than was the whole population of 
England at that time. The number added each generation would 
then be in the millions. The same rate of multiplication of ancestry 
would hold for an Eskimo, but since the communities in which he lives 
consist of only a few persons and all the communities that he visits 
likewise are small, he cannot possibly have as many ancestors as the 
mathematical law permits. The explanation is that there is inbreed¬ 
ing, and he does not in reality have as many different ancestors in 
an earlier generation as the exponential curve indicates. 

The exponential curve, such as the compound interest law, holds 
true only with the mathematician’s pencil and paper. In the real 
world something always happens to prevent the expansion for which 
the theory calls. This idea of the growth of culture is only an approxi¬ 
mation to the actual process, which will not be carried out exponentially 
very far without interruptions. Nevertheless, the student who is 
curious to know how our civilisation came to be, will find that this 
idea of cultural accumulation through the addition of more elements 
helps in a rough sort of way to account for the growth of culture. 

Exponential Curve only an Approximation, The exponential nature of 
the growth of culture is only an approximation, and the approximation 
cannot be applied without noting two reservations. One is that this 
approximation may apply in modern times less satisfactorily to the 
growth of social organisations and customs than it does to the growth 
of material objects. The growth of material objects in modern times 
appears to be faster than the growth of folkways. This difference may 
not have existed in the early stages of cultural development or even 
among primitive cultures as they were before contact with the culture 
of the white peoples. 

The second reservation is that the approximation to the exponential 
law applies even less closely to a particular local culture area than it 
does to the world as a whole. If each culture area as, for instance, 
the United States, were a separate planet, there would be no contact 
between the different areas and the culture in any one area would 
tend to grow like compound interest. But culture areas are actually 
in touch with one another and, as has been shown, inventions are 
borrowed. Where this is the case, quite naturally the accumulation 
and compounding of culture in a particular area is more rapid. The '* 
transportation inventions are thus very important in causing a culture 
to grow in any one region. The Japanese culture has certainly grown 
very rapidly by taking over large parts of the culture of the West. 
This process was begun, it will be recalled, by the successful effort of 
Ciommodore Perry in breaking down Japan’s commercial seclusion in 
1854. 
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Why THE Rate of Cultural Growth Varies 

The Irregular Nature of the Growth of Culture 

Culture seems to grow rapidly at one time and slowly at another. 
Changes were rapid in western Europe during the Renaissance but 
quite slow during the preceding Dark Ages. If the course of the 
development of culture were in keeping with the exponential law, 
culture would at first grow very slowly, then increase more rapidly as 
time went on without ever returning to a slow tempo. 

Diffusion a Disturbing Factor, Diffusion of invention is a factor 
disturbing this type of growth. If the diffusion is very rapid for a time 
and then slower, the growth of the culture will probably be rapid and 
then slow. For instance, the rate of change in Japan was very rapid 
as Western culture was being taken on, perhaps more rapid than it 
was after the significant inventions had been imported and assimilated. 

All Inventions not of Equal Significance. Another reason for the 
possible change from a rapid rate to a slow one is the fact that all 
inventions, social and mechanical, are not equal in significance. The 
inventions of the steam engine and of steel-making were highly import¬ 
ant and led quickly to a great number of developments. It may be 
some time before two such significant inventions appear again. 
Another invention of earlier times that precipitated many social 
changes was bronze, which affected warfare, tools, utensils, and art 
forms. The irregular appearance of great inventions produces fluctua¬ 
tions in the growth of culture, though the fluctuations are not at all 
so regular as the cyclical movements which characterise the tides or 
the seasons of the year. 

If we examine any one unilinear series that has evolved for 
a long time, for instance guns or clocks, the same irregularities are 
likely to be found. Thus, in making fire, certain significant discoveries 
occurred at different times. There was the friction of the point of 
a twirling stick on a dry piece of wood which produced a spark that 
could be fanned into a flame. Then there was the discovery that 
the striking together of certain types of stone, such as iron pyrites 
and flint, would produce a spark. Much later came the match. 
Each one of the major inventions in fire-making was succeeded by a 
large number of smaller improvements and additions. Then followed 
a long period without any inventions or improvements in this field. 

^ Likewise the development of the bicycle was followed by a large 
number of patents which became fewer and fewer in number until 
the motor-cycle was invented, which in turn was improved by many 
patents following almost immediately.^ 

Any one series is thus highly irregular. But when the thousands 
of series that go to make up culture are added together, the irregulari- 

^ Linton likewise distinguishes between basic inventions and improving inventions 
Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, p. 316. 
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ties are somewhat less noticeable because they complement one 
another. The course of growth is thus continuous in higher degree 
for culture as a whole than for any particular series. 

Various Conceptions of the Growth of Culture 

Many writers ^ have been impressed with the cyclical nature 
of cultural change. Some even go so far as to speak of the rise and 
fall of cultures, claiming as examples Greece, Rome, Spain, and 
Holland. These writers, however, are not using the word culture 
in the meaning of social heritage, which is the way the term is used 
in these chapters. Instead, various special conceptions of culture are 
held by these different writers.^ Almost all of them exclude material 
culture. Many identify culture with the arts, literature, and philo¬ 
sophy. The changes in any one such series are naturally more 
violent than the changes in the whole social heritage. Certainly 
painting, music, and architecture have periods of flowering, followed 
by intervals of quiescence, much as was the case with fire-making. 

Other writers,® in turn, conceive culture to be the civilisation that 
is tied up with a particular state or empire. Certainly empires rise 
and fall, and so do the various projects which they sponsor. Yet it 
is to be observed that, while the collapse of a particular government 
has profound effects upon certain parts of the local culture, such as 
building, education, and art, the influence on other phases of the 
social heritage, such as the family, farming, or the material culture, 
may be less dramatic. 

Finally, to some authors ^ culture is essentially a rarefied spiritual 
pattern. Their idea seems to be an indefinable concept, but it involves ^ 
an harmonious integration of the ideational aspects of the arts and social 
organisation that leads to an epoch of creativeness. It is usually 
agreed that the Age of Pericles was such a period, as was also the 
Renaissance in Italy. But such situations, even if they were all that 
their admirers claim for them, scarcely constituted the whole social 
heritage. Probably some such conception as the foregoing is held 
by those who now ask if civilisation will survive. In so far as such 
speculators are not hysterical, they probably mean by civilisation some 
rare combination of values, real or assumed, but hardly the social 
heritage. 

The identification of culture with the arts leads to grave misconcep¬ 
tions. The emphasis is out of proportion, and it neglects the material / 
culture and economic factors. The Dark Ages were no doubt dark 
so far as the arts and learning were concerned, but the development 
of material culture went ahead during this period, and many important 

^ Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West ('London, 1934). 

* For summary of theories see Pitirim Sorokin, Contmpwai^ Sociological Themes 
(New York, 1928), Chap. xin. 

* Alfred Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth (Oxford, 1911). 

* Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1935). 
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inventions were made. The stirrup, not possessed by the Greeks or 
Romans, was produced during this time. “ The lateen sail, fore and 
aft stern castles, horseshoes, modern harness, compass, rudder, gun¬ 
powder ”, were also invented, and improvements made in the water- 
clock, weapons, armour, and the steam engine.^ Progress was made 
in a good many of the material arts and even in science, especially 
chemistry. It should be noted, too, that, while the art and philosophy 
of ancient Greece were truly great, there were other aspects of Greek 
culture not so highly developed. The Greeks did not have the zero 
in their number system, for instance, yet this invention was achieved 
by certain American Indians. Nor could the Greeks multiply or 
divide as well as could the Arabs with their system of numerals. 

Other misconceptions concerning the growth of culture arise when 
the loss of leadership in the onward march of culture is interpreted 
as a sign of cultural decay. The Greeks held first place in cultural 
advancement at one time ; they are hardly in the lead to-day. Yet 
their culture in general is now much more advanced than it was in 
the Age of Pericles, though this may not be true of sculpture and 
philosophy. Rome’s relative position in the world of nations is not 
as strong to-day as it was in the days of the Roman Empire, but Italy 
has in general now a far superior culture. 

The Comparative Growth of Cultures 

The foregoing discussion suggests that it is possible to compare 
certain areas of the world to see which may be in advance of others 
in point of cultural achievement. Thus, a culture with written langu¬ 
age is superior to one without it, for writing makes it possible for records 
to be preserved. In speaking of cultures, however, the word “ superio¬ 
rity ” should be used very sparingly, for it implies moral, aesthetic, or 
philosophical valuation, which is difficult to measure. George 
Wharton James, in his book What the White Man Can Learn from the 
Indian, shows how the culture of the American Indian is superior in 
many values to that of the white man. The issue is well illustrated 
in the selection from Stuart Chase ^ which follows. 

In the year 1800 my great-great-grandfather was living with his family 
in a little farmhouse near the town of Newburyport, Massachusetts. For the 
past five years I have been living with my family in New York City. . . . 
He lived at the threshold of the industrial revolution—the first textile mill 
in America was built in 1802. I live on the crest of the greatest wave of 
applied technology that the world has ever seen. . . . 

First, as to shelter. I live in a decaying Victorian apartment house up 
three flights of stairs in a dark and dirty stair well. In certain seasons, for 
as much as an hour in the afternoon, suiilight will make its way through one 

^ S. G. Gilflllan, The Sociology of Invention (Chicago, 1935), p. 137. 

•Stuart Chase, “ My Great-Great-Grandfather and I ”, The Nation (New York), 
vol. 123, pp. 190-2, 1926. Quoted in Wilson D. Wallis and Malcolm M. Willey, 
Readings in Sociology, pp. 53-6. 
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window in the kitchen and lie like some rare flower on the floor. Otherwise 
there is no sunshine, summer or winter. And very little light; and not too 
much fresh air. We open our windows, but we never, if we can avoid it, 
look out of them. The art of the jerry-builder has affected woodwork, 
plaster, and plumbing so that nothing is ever quite clean, or quite dry, or 
quite workable. My wife struggled with a New England housewife’s con¬ 
science for two years and then, to save her sanity, strangled it. We have 
a bathroom it is true, we have electric lights and a gas stove. But is my 
housing to-day—^particularly when children and their needs are considered 
—superior to that of my great-great-grandfather in his sunny, low-eaved, 
great-ovened farmhouse in the town of Newburyport ? It is true that for the 
same monthly rental we might have secured a cleaner and more attractive 
apartment, but owing to the immutable laws of real-estate investment, it would 
have to shrink so in size as to be almost uninhabitable by virtue of congestion. 

Take food. The food we eat is vastly more varied ; it is probably richer 
and undoubtedly softer than the diet of my great-great-grandfather. The 
softness has an unfortunate effect on our teeth, and one wonders if the whole¬ 
wheat grains, the fruits and berries fresh picked, the simple vegetables from 
the garden or the root cellar, did not constitute not only a more wholesome 
but a more toothsome and succulent diet. One grows weary of pale food 
in cans and bottles and packages—^however meticulously sterilised, however 
flamboyantly advertised. Not only vitamins, but the very juices which act 
most powerfully on the salivary glands seem to be missing. 

Tsike clothing. Again the variety to-day is as conspicuous as its lack of 
durability. As the jerry-builder has undermined housing, so the shoddy- 
maker has undermined textiles. Not that sound cloth cannot be made on 
the machine. I saw an overcoat recently which had been used continuously 
for ten winters—and showed no sign of wear. It was not, however, a pro¬ 
duct of the higher salesmanship, but was made of cloth tested for the United 
States Government and ordered for a military officer. To-day the clothes 
my wife wears are, I suspect, more comfortable, more suited to the lines 
of the human body, than those of my great-great-grandmother—^however 
deficient they may be in workmanship. But the clothes I wear—in town 
at least—are both flimsy and hideous compared with the knee breeches, the 
noble colours, the brave brass buttons of Newburyport a century ago. I doubt 
if in all the centuries since men wore clothes there has ever been a mode so 
ugly and so depressing as the sombre cylinders which have encased us since 
the forties. Along with the smoke of the coal age came what might be termed 
the smoke-stack style for men. Just lately one notes the arrival of a special 
sports mode which admits colour and line, but only an infinitesimal fraction 
of the population—at due and circumscribed seasons and places—can avail 
itself thereof. Undertakers’ regimentals still constitute the last word for the 
bulk of the male citizenry. 

Take health. There were no reliable vital statistics in Newburyport in 
1800, but I doubt if the average duration of life was as long as it is to-day. 
I suspect that we spend more days per year incapacitated by sickness, but 
medical science pulls us through where the blood-letters of Newburyport 
only assisted the gentleman with the scythe. If you fell ill, your chances 
of dying were considerably greater in the old days, but you did not fall ill 
so frequently—you couldn’t afford to. The net result is a lower death rate 
to-day, but for that advantage—if it be one in terms of abounding life—con¬ 
sider the price that we pay in the services of doctors, dentists, hospitals, X-rays, 
injections, inoculations, and the staggering costs of blasting water systems, 
sewage-disposal systems, garbage-collection systems, and public-sanitation 
systems generally into a congested city area utterly unadapted, through lack 
of community planning, to such arteries. 
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Take education. I send my two children to one of the best modem 
experimental schools. We have tolerated the bleak apartment chiefly to be 
near this school. Yet I gather that the bulk of the effort of those competent 
women who operate this experiment in education is directed to the recreation 
in a hostile environment of those factors of craftsmanship, manual dexterity, 
awareness of nature, spontaneous play, which my great-great-grandfather’s 
children received naturally, automatically, and costlessly in Newburyport. 
The world those children took to as a duck takes to water is now being 
searched for in the city’s canyons with a large outlay for “ equipment ” and 
“ material ” and “ project study ” ; with a terminology altogether stupefyii^ ; 
and with no assurance as yet that, beleaguered by an environment in which 
child life is implacably ignored, the search will be successful. The public 
schools ^ of course have never even thought of such a search, much less begun 
it. In respect to the three R’s, however, instruction not only in the experi¬ 
mental schools but in the public schools as well is vastly more competent 
than it was a century ago. 

But it is possible in comparing cultures to agree that the know¬ 
ledge existing in one culture permits its members to do more than does 
the knowledge in another. A culture with tools of iron can do more 
with such implements than can a culture with only tools of stone. 
This fact is clearly seen in the special case of combat. One culture 
may be “ superior ” in this sense to another. 

The situation may be dramatised if the different culture areas are 
thought of as running a race. It is interesting to inquire which is in 
the lead, and why. The one that is in advance would tend to out¬ 
distance the rest if the race were wholly in accordance with the com¬ 
pound interest law. The leading area would have the broadest base, 
hence would grow at the most rapid rate. Its rate of growth might 
be, say, a thousand units in a given interval of time, while a backward 
primitive culture might grow only ten units during the same interval 
of time. Assuming that each had the same rate of loss, the advanced 
culture would be accumulating and inventing much more rapidly. 
The distance between the two would become greater and greater, and 
the primitive and isolated cultures would get hopelessly behind in a 
race with the civilised cultures. In this way European culture outruns 
the Eskimo culture and leaves it further and further behind ; this 
advance may occur without any change in inherited mental ability. 

But in the world of reality, growth by the exponential law may be 
disturbed. One such disturbing factor, as has been noted, is the 
diffusion of cultural elements. Greece may have been in the vanguard 
iipf cultural growth at one time and moving along at a relatively rapid 
rate. But when Greece planted colonies on the Italian peninsula, 
the inhabitants there had a special advantage in that Hellenistic 
culture was brought to them, much as Western culture was brought 
to Japan at a later time. A culture such as that on the Italian penin¬ 
sula, which was not far behind that of the ^Egean, could quickly catch 
up by borrowing many of the new and advanced elements of the 

^ Le. state schools. 
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superior culture* Once a culture has caught up with the more 
advanced culture of another area, it may surpass it by virtue of 
various influences, as was the case with Rome in comparison to 
Greece. 

Various Factors Affecting the Growth of Culture 

Social Organisation, One influence of considerable importance in 
the growth of a culture is social organisation, especially that of the 
state. If the government is well organised so that trade and economic 
life flow smoothly, the situation is favourable for the peaceful arts and 
the inventions to follow them. Wars bring about a different situation. 
If they are to be prosecuted successfully, they may require social 
inventions which promote effective organisation. The administration 
of conquered territory also requires efficient governmental machinery. 
The advancement of economic life that comes from tribute and revenue 
exacted from conquered territories may favour invention and its spread. 
On the other hand, wars may be very exhausting and disorganising. 
They may destroy empires as well as build them. Wars thus retard 
cultural growth in one region and advance it in another.^ Obviously 
the condition of a nation’s social organisation has a good deal to do 
with its possibilities for growth in all lines of culture. The Roman 
Empire in the days of its grandeur was in a more favourable position 
for making advancement in such fields as law, sculpture, painting, 
literature, and architecture, if not in the mechanical fields, than was 
the same culture area after its conquest by the “ barbarians ” from the 
North. 

Geographical Location. The geographical situation may also be 
favourable to cultural progress. For instance, the countries situated 
in Asia Minor and round the eastern end of the Mediterranean were 
certainly favourably located for the diffusion of culture at the time 
of the dawn of written history.® The horse helped people to get over 
the deserts.® The Euphrates and the Nile Rivers were navigable for 
long distances. The water distances between the islands of the iEgean 
Sea were very short and the mainlands were not far off. Three 
continents came together at this point and made possible the diffusion 
of several inventions which happened at this time to be very important. 
These included the domestication of the horse (probably in Asia) ; 
the wheel (invented only once in the world, probably to the north of 
Greece) ; copper ; iron from Africa ; and an alphabet from Asia^ 
Minor. Small wonder, then, that at this time culture blossomed at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 

It should be noted, however, that the favourableness of the geo- 

^ See J. L. Hammond and B. Hammond, The Rise of Modern Industry (London, 
1927), in which it is pointed out that England’s isolation from the continental wars 
was favourable to its development as an industrial nation. 

* Henry Breasted, Ancient Times (Boston, 1916). 

•John L. Myres, The Dfixm of History (London, 1911). 
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graphical situation varies according to the stage of the existing culture. 
England was better situated for advancement when boats had become 
large and when America had been discovered, than when the size of 
boats limited voyages to short distances. 

Also, any area that is rich in coal and iron is in a position of 
advantage when steam power for manufacturing has been invented. 
At this stage of cultural evolution England, which is rich in coal, has 
an advantage over Greece or Italy, which have no coal or oil or iron, 
and are not situated so close to the rich American or Scandinavian 
supplies. Before the coming of steam, countries with many fertile 
river valleys, such as France, had an advantage over mountainous 
regions, like those in Wales, Scotland, and northern England. The 
coal of England meant little to her at the time her land was overrun 
by the Jutes and Angles because the uses of coal in producing power 
were not known. Likewise, the rich mineral resources of the United 
States were of no value to the Indians whose culture had not reached 
the stage of metals or mechanical power. 

Race and the Growth of Culture, The lead in the march of cultures 
may be held by one area at one time and by another at a different time, 
irrespective of the inherited mental abilities of the peoples. Factors 
making for such shifting of leadership are location, natural resources, 
possibilities of diffusion, the status of transportation, the effectiveness 
of social organisation, and in general, the degree of development of the 
material culture.^ It is commonly assumed that the Greek culture 
was in the lead at one time because of the superiority of the Greek 
people, and also that in a relatively short time the culture of Rome 
took the lead because of the greater abilities of the Roman people. 
The latter, however, belonged to the same racial group as the Greeks. 
Moreover, the shifts of leadership to Spain, to France, and to England, 
were rather too quick to be accounted for in terms of race. 

Curiously enough, the evidence given to support the race superiority 
theory is the cultural achievement of the people, which is itself the 
thing to be accounted for. This type of evidence is inadmissible. 
Indeed, it would be very difficult to get any evidence to show the 
superiority of any one European racial type over another during the 
historical period.^ On the other hand, a variety of cultural and 
geographical factors have been shown to be very significant in explain¬ 
ing why, at a given time, the culture of one region is more advanced 
^han that of another. 

Rates of Change in Modern Civilisation 

The preceding survey of the processes of cultural evolution leads 
to a consideration of social change in modern times. What will be 

^ Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (New York, 1938) ; Friedrich Hertz, 
Race and Civilisation (London, 1928). 

* For fuller discussion of this point, sec Chapter III, 
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the probable rapidity of change in the future ? Many people refer 
to our times as an age of change, with the possible implication that 
prior to the present there was a stationary culture, and that in the 
future there will probably be a stabilisation of the forces of change. 
In other words, some observers seem to think that the present is an 
age of transition between two periods of peace and quiet. Of this 
theory it may be said there is little evidence to support the idea that 
culture actually was stationary in the epoch immediately preceding 
the present. The past would seem to be characterised by slower 
changes ; in modem times the changes have been faster. Moreover, 
a truly stationary society has seldom existed in the past few thousand 
years. In the period of pre-history, when there were no written 
records, changes would have to occur within the lifetime of a man or at 
least within his memory, if they were to be noted. If changes did not 
occur within such a span of time, for all historical purposes the society 
would be stationary. But to-day many profound changes may occur 
within the lifetime of an individual. It is said, for instance, that 
changes are now so rapid that in many families mother and daughter 
cannot well understand each other’s conversations, the background of 
their ideas is so different. 

Material Invention a Cause of Rapid Change, In seeking to determine 
whether changes will continue in the future, it is well to begin by a 
study of the causes of change. Primarily, the cause is the making of 
inventions, mechanical and otherwise, and secondarily, the difiusion 
of inventions already made. In none of the modern countries does the 
upward trend of mechanical invention give any indication of stopping 
or even of slowing down. In the United States the number of patents 
granted by decades up to the present is as follows : 


TABLE 46 

Number of Patients Issued, by Decades (United States), 
1860-1949 * 


Years. 


Patents 
(in ooo’s). 

Years. 

Patents 
(in ooo’s). 

1940-49 


• 308 

1890-99 

. 221 

mo -39 • 


• 443 

1880-89 

• *95 

1920-29 


• 415 

1870-79 

. 125 

1910-19 


• 379 

1860-69 

. 72 

1900-09 

• 

• 305 




* United States Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, lyBy- 
1945 (Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949). 

All patents are not inventions, nor are all mechanical inventions 
patented, but patents are a worthwhile index of material inventions, for 
the majority of patents are minor inventions. The number of minor 
inventions is probably correlated with the number of major ones. 
The probability is that mechanical invention and scientific discovery 
will continue at a more rapid rate per decade than in the past, though 
there may be variations in the rate at which fundamentally significant 
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inventions arc made*^ Even if a moratorium were declared on inven¬ 
tion and scientific research, the new inventions already in existence 
would continue to produce social changes for centuries to come. 

For the non-material culture, there is no index of change as good 
as patents are for the material culture. It is therefore difficult to 
predict about social inventions. However, it should be noted that 
many social inventions are precipitated in the non-material culture 
by inventions in the material culture. Dangerous machinery is a 
cause of the social invention of workmen’s compensation insurance. 
A continuance of mechanical invention, therefore, will in itself produce 
further changes in the realm of the non-material culture. In addition, 
social inventions will be produced which are not immediately and 
directly dependent on technology, and which in turn will have social 
effects and lead to other social inventions. Thus the invention of 
corporate economic activity led to the invention of limited liability. 

Diffusion and Rate of Change, The situation regarding changes due 
to the diffusion of inventions is somewhat different, in that it is affected 
by the transportation and communication inventions. At first these 
devices operate to increase the rapid diffusion of inventions from one 
country to another, stimulating the rate of change in any given country. 
But it is quite possible that, in the future, transportation and com¬ 
munication may tend to make all culture areas more and more alike 
in their possession of common elements. In so far as the various 
culture areas are alike, to that degree will the inventions flowing from 
these areas tend to be the same. Even under these circumstances, 
however, all the cultures would be highly advanced, so that a con¬ 
tinued high rate of invention might be expected. 

There are a number of lesser situations affecting invention. For 
instance, monopolistic industry probably does not encourage the 
adoption of inventions as much as does competitive industry, and the 
trend seems to be, slowly or rapidly, towards monopoly. Further¬ 
more, many inventions require expensive laboratories and trained 
personnel. Inventing is becoming in itself a profession. Still other 
pertinent factors are policies of the. state affecting patents, research, 
and the support of universities. 

Probability of Continued Rapid Change. It is interesting to speculate 
on whether or not mankind’s appetite for inventions may be satiated. 
There are some who think that men have about all they want in 
Material goods, and that there is no further need for invention. No 
doubt some men in ancient Egypt would have felt the same way, 
yet many new inventions have been made since the Ptolemies. Indeed, 
the variety of man’s detailed wants seems limitless. It would certainly 
be unwise to draw the conclusion that mankind has all the material 
goods it wants and that for this reason there will be no more invention. 
Rather, the foregoing analysis indicates that in the near future, as in 
^ S. C. Gilfillan, The Socidogy of Invention, Appendix. 
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the present, we shall continue to have very rapid changes. In fact, 
one author has compiled a list of 1,500 needed inventions.^ 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has been devoted to the consideration of two principal 
problems : the processes by which culture accumulates, and the rate at 
which it grows. Culture accumulates when the number of new elements 
added in any given unit of time is greater than the number lost. The 
elements which are added in a particular area may either be invented there, 
or imported. Only a small part of the social heritage of an area is of local 
origin. Most if it is of foreign origin and is borrowed. The social heritage 
of a particular locality grows largely through diffusion. Those regions in 
the past which were favourably located benefited greatly from the fact that 
they could borrow culture from other areas and reinvigorate their own, as 
was seen to be the case with Greece. On the other hand, isolated peoples 
like those on the West Coast of Scotland tend to have a backward culture. 
The relative position of the culture of a people is no reflection on their native 
intelligence. The geographical situation, natural resources, status of trans¬ 
portation, and opportunities for contact have been shown to be among the 
factors that affect cultur2Ll leadership. 

Each new invention which is added to a culture represents a new com¬ 
bination of old elements. There is thus a continuity to culture. A new 
invention is dependent on certain other inventions that went before, and 
cannot be produced unless these elements are present. A modern inventor 
profits by the achievements of his predecessors. Moreover, if every new 
invention is a combination of old elements, then the more elements there 
are in a particular culture, the greater will be the number of possible new 
inventions. There is, indeed, a positive correlation between the number of 
inventions made at any given time and the size of the existing accumulation. 
The facts of history and pre-history have been shown to support the theory ^ 
that, with the increasing accumulation of inventions, the pace of cultural 
change has become increasingly rapid. Roughly speaking, it appears that 
material culture, like compound interest, grows according to the exponential 
principle. Although this statement is only an approximation, it throws a 
great deal of light on the way culture grows. 

In reality, something always arises to disturb growth by the exponential 
principle. Unequal rates of diffusion constitute such a disturbing factor, 
as was shown for Japan. Another is the unequal significance of inventions. 
Major inventions are followed by a host of lesser inventions, after which 
there may ensue an interval of quiescence. The growth of culture is thus 
irregular. Even so, these fluctuations are more noticeable in any one series 
than in the social heritage as a whole. 

Unfortunately these fluctuations in certain aspects of culture have led to 
a mistaken belief in the rise and fall of the total social heritage. This error 
is due to confusion in the use of terms. It is unfortunate to identify culture 
with creative art, or with other special aspects of the social heritage wherein 
fluctuations may be great. Such identification of culture with art or philo¬ 
sophy, or with empires whose growth and decay are noteworthy, has led 
to erroneous ideas of the rise and fall of cultural growth for the world as 
a whole. 

According to the exponential principle, technological invention should 
continue at a more rapid rate in the near future than in the past. This 

1 Raymond F, Yates, FifUm Hundred Needed Inventions (New York, 1933). 
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probability is supported by the evidence showing a steady increase in the 
number of patents granted in each decade. Such rapid changes bring many 
serious problems of adjustment. These are so important that the last two 
chapters of this book are devoted to their consideration. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


OBSTACLES TO SOCIAL CHANGE 

The subject considered in the preceding chapter was how culture 
changes. In this chapter the topic is why culture often does not 
change ; or why, in any case, it changes no more rapidly than it does. 
The question does not have great interest for the usual historian of 
culture because the duration of any resistance to change is short in 
comparison to the stretches of time which he surveys. But to con¬ 
temporaries, who measure time in days and years, obstacles to change 
are important matters, especially for those who wish to make the world 
a better place in which to live. A delay even of a few years in the 
coming of old-age insurance is a most important matter for the indigent 
aged. 

Changes are now occurring so rapidly that modern populations 
tend to be split into conservatives and radicals, according to the posi¬ 
tion they take relative to these changes. The political parties of many 
countries are organised on their differences in regard to change. The 
radical is very much interested in furthering change, at least in certain 
directions, while the conservative in general resists most efforts to 
alter the present situation. Social reformers object to the obstacles 
to their programmes, whereas those who benefit from the status quo 
resent the disturbance created by new movements. A study of the 
resistance to change may thus be of special interest to radicals and 
conservatives as a practical matter. But whether this knowledge has 
any utilitarian value or not, it helps to complete our understanding 
of the processes of social change. 

Two different situations operate to retard cultural growth. Social 
change may be slow because of the relative absence of inventions, or 
because of the unwillingness of the group to accept such inventions 
as are available. The discussion which follows is organised round 
these two central factors. 

The Scarcity of Inventions 
The Factors Involved in Inventions 

There is an island in the Zuider Zee where the inhabitants dres» 
much as they did three hundred years ago. Houses without chimneys 
may be seen. The fire is made in the middle of the room and the 
smoke curls upwards through a hole in the centre of the roof, as was 
the method of heating houses before the chimney was invented in the 
fourteenth century.^ Why has the culture on this island of Marken 

^ John Beckmann, A History of Inventions, Discoveries and Origins (London, 1846), 
voL i, p. 313. 
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been so slow to change ? The answer is the rarity of invention. Few 
inventions are made in any small island. Furthermore, the area has 
been relatively isolated, so that inventions made elsewhere do not 
reach the island, and the few that do come are not readily assimilated 
by a fisher folk on a small area with limited natural resources. 

The infrequency of invention is, then, a cause of slow change in 
a society. Invention is the evidence of change. If there are few 
inventions, there are few changes. The question, then, is why are 
inventions scarce ? 

Invention is difficult, of course. A cure for cancer has not been 
discovered. It required a very long time for travel by air to become 
safe. Several hundred years were needed to develop the steam engine. 
Plainly it is difficult to produce inventions, especially technically com¬ 
plex ones. In analysing the reasons for this difficulty, research has 
shown that invention rests on three factors. The first is the existence 
of elements necessary for a new invention. Since an invention is a 
new item made up from existing elements, it is clearly necessary for the 
component elements to be in existence before the new invention can 
be made. The supply of component inventions and materials is a 
factor in producing new inventions. The second factor is demand. 
An extreme case is necessity, whence arises the adage “ necessity is 
the mother of invention The third factor is mental ability. These 
will be treated in turn in the paragraphs which follow. 

The Supply of Component Inventions and Materials, As was indicated 
in the preceding chapter, an invention may be defined as a new 
combination of existing cultural traits. In the telephone, various 
^ traits such as magnets, wires, disks, and current were combined into 
a device that never existed before, an instrument that carries the voice 
long distances over a wire. Leonardo da Vinci could not invent an 
aeroplane because the light internal combustion engine was not in 
existence in his time. Leonardo, it is assumed, had the necessary 
inherited mental qualities. It is also known that he worked on the 
aeroplane, for he left designs of flying machines. It must be concluded 
that there was some popular interest in the aeroplane, that is, some 
demand for it. However, if the elements that are needed for an 
invention are not all in existence, it is almost impossible for one person 
to invent the missing elements and also the invention into which they 
go. Most big inventions like the aeroplane, the steam engine, the 
iJharvesting machine, and the mechanical cotton picker required more 
than one person to invent them. For instance, in the case of the 
development of the incandescent electric light, there were eleven 
inventions of it before Edison made his in 1878. These eleven in¬ 
ventions, made between 1840 and 1878, were produced by eleven 
different men and no one of them made more than one invention 
on the incandescent light. It cannot be said that each of these eleven 
men contributed a part to the invention made by Edison and that he 
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added the twelfth part, for there was some duplication and the work 
of all the eleven men may not have been known by Edison. Yet it is 
true that the work of many inventors on the incandescent light was 
needed before Edison made his invention. Indeed, if work on the 
dynamo and the arc light be considered as a preparation for the 
incandescent bulb, then the work of twenty-three men preceded 
Edison’s light, and the work of nineteen more was needed between 
1878 and 1913 to improve the light. The first person who makes 
the invention work is usually given the credit, though there be a dozen 
others who have contributed to make it work. 

Variation in the cultural preparation for an invention is extremely 
great from one period of history to another or from one century to 
another. In accounting for the fact that one people, say the English, 
have many inventions and another, such as the North American 
Indians, have not, consideration should be given to the degree of 
cultural preparation in the two societies. Modern Europeans and 
Americans are making frequent discoveries in scientific medicine, 
while the American Indians made few. Yet the need for scientific 
medicine was greater among the Indians, for their death rate was 
higher and whole tribes are known to have died in epidemics. Cer¬ 
tainly the Indians realised the need, and their medicine men worked 
hard at the problem. But they did not have the cultural preparation. 
The absence of cultural preparation, the first factor mentioned, is 
then an important obstacle to social change. 

In accounting for differences in the number of inventions in 
different periods of history, the supply of component inventions is an 
important explanatory factor. Inventions are more numerous now ^ 
than in the Middle Ages because we have more material with which to 
work. It is sometimes assumed that the reason is our greater mental 
ability to-day. But this assumption is hardly justified, if by mental 
ability is meant inherited mental ability, and not the mental ability 
due to education. Necessity is hardly an explanation either, for in 
earlier times the scarcity of inventions would seem to indicate a greater 
need than now. 

Demand for Invention. The demand for inventions rests not only on 
human needs, such as health, but also on the social valuations existing 
in a given culture at a certain time. The Pueblo Indians value the 
dance very highly, as do many primitive peoples ; they have as a result 
a great variety of dance forms and practices, evidences of inventions^. 
The Spartans valued highly the military life. The Australian abori¬ 
gines turned their attention to religious practices. There is a flowering 
of forms in those phases of culture that are highly valued socially. 
The same phenomena are observed in the college curricula. In the 
early days of higher education in England, large proportions of 
graduates became clergymen. During the middle of the nineteenth 
century, faculty and student interest shifted to the natural sciences. 
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In more recent years there has been a rise in the appreciation of the 
social sciences. Social values vary at different times, encouraging 
effort in the fields valued. 

The demand, however, does not always create the invention. 
Because of inadequate cultural preparation, primitive peoples did 
little to advance scientific medicine, despite the existence of both 
demand and effort. The demand for a mechanical cotton picker was 
probably greatest after the invention of the cotton gin at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when slaves were relatively scarce, yet the 
demand did not produce the desired invention. Although there were 
frequent attempts to supply this demand, they proved abortive because 
of the incomplete cultural preparation for the invention. The demand 
for fast transportation has always existed. We probably need it less 
now than formerly, yet important inventions are occurring in this field. 

On the other hand, where there is a prodigality of cultural elements, 
demand is a factor in producing the invention. For example, with the 
introduction of the aeroplane came an increased demand to reduce 
the hazard of fog. The result has been some twenty-five inventions 
and discoveries for lessening this hazard.^ There is now such a 
tremendous amount of scientific knowledge that variations in demand 
may be the occasion of inventions in one field rather than another. 
For example, support for scientific research in universities varies 
greatly by subject matter. There is much less demand for research 
in the field of Sanskrit than there is in the field of business, much more 
money is available for business research, and many more investigators 
are doing research in this field. Likewise there is now much more 
interest in the family as a subject for research than there was before 
many women went to universities, whether this be the cause of the 
increased interest or not. In America and western Europe there is 
a high valuation of technological achievement, much more so than 
was the case in India at the time it was conquered by Clive. At that 
time India was distinguished by its great interest in religion, and 
probably changes in rituals and the rise of new sects resulted from this 
social valuation. Again, cultures differ greatly in their interest in art, 
and their creativeness in art forms varies accordingly. We conclude 
that the scarcity of invention either in any particular segment of culture 
or in any given culture as a whole is likely to be due in part to an 
unfavourable social evaluation. 

^ Mental Ability and Invention, It must be assumed that invention 
requires a good deal of mental ability. Edison used to testify, seriously 
or not, that invention required hard work rather than genius. It 
may also be noted that some inventions in early times must have been 
accidental as, for instance, the invention of fire-making by striking two 
stones together. Even in the laboratories of inventors to-day many 

^ S. C, Gilfillan, ** The Prediction of Inventions Chap, ii, Technological Trends 
and National Policy^ p, 22. 
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inventions are unexpected by-products. Despite these facts, it would 
be an error to discount the mental ability required for invention. 

The average man, however, does not appear to discount mental 
ability as the source of invention. He rather maximises it. To him 
any invention can be made at any time, if only we have the requisite 
mental ability. This might be true if mental ability were an unlimited 
product. But such a view of mental ability is not very realistic, for 
there are many things our human mind cannot do, especially under 
fixed cultural conditions. Mental ability is perhaps overvalued as 
a factor in invention, as will be shown in the remaining paragraphs 
of this section. 

It is necessary to distinguish between inherited mental capacities 
and learned abilities. It is assumed that some individuals have a 
greater native capacity to invent and others less, much as some persons 
arc tall and others short. The distribution of most biological pheno¬ 
mena, simple or complex, is in the form of a normal frequency 
distribution. If the inherited inventive capacity of a large number 
of persons could be measured and plotted on a curve, it would be 
bell-shaped with those of average capacity in the middle, much as in 
the case of the distribution of stature. If a position in the upper half 
of the curve were the sole prerequisite to being an inventor, then there 
would be in the United States 65,000,000 potential inventors. If, 
however, inventors should be found only in the upper tenth of the 
scale, then in the United States there would be 1,950,000 persons with 
the requisite inherited mental power. ^ Even if inventors were drawn 
only from the extreme upper one-hundredth of the scale there would 
still be 200,000 potential inventors. It is concluded therefore that in 
most large populations of the same race there is a surprisingly large 
number of individuals with inherited capacity sufficient to be inventors. 

Yet the number of inventors is small. The United States Census 
lists 2,023 individuals who call themselves inventors. Of course, the 
number is actually much larger, since inventors may be listed under 
other occupations. About 50,000 patents are granted each year. But 
even so it is seen that the actual inventive ability is much more rare 
than the inherited capacity. The difference is due to the fact that all 
the individuals with sufficient inherited capacity are not trained to 
invent ; nor does society encourage invention on the part of all those 
who are properly trained. Thus, in anthropology, there are numeri¬ 
cally very few research workers who are making scientific discoveries.* 
Theoretically, if inventors are found in the upper half of the curve of 
mental ability in the United States, there might be 65,000,000, so far 
as inheritance is concerned. But the time and money required to 
produce Ph.D.s in anthropology cut the number down, and then the 

1 William F. Ogburn, “ The Great Man versus Social Forces ”, Social Forces, 
voL 5, p. 226, December, 1926. These numbers are simply the area of a segment 
of the normal frequency curve, the total area of which is the total population of 
the United States. 
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demand for anthropologists is relatively so slight that society will 
support only a few. So it is, too, in other fields. Besides, there are 
things for men to do other than the making of inventions. 

In any large population, then, the scarcity of invention is due to 
lack of attention given to invention, rather than to a scarcity of 
inherited ability. Since the inherited bases exist, invention could be 
stimulated by more educational training and application. One 
hesitates to attribute the scarcity of invention per capita in one country 
as compared with another to lack of inherited mental ability. The 
number of inventions per capita is very much greater in Switzerland 
than in India; ^ but the reason is not likely to be found in the variations 
in the inherited mental ability of the two peoples, who belong to the 
same race, though to different sub-races. India may have fewer 
inventions because less attention is given to the training and application 
of inventive ability, or because of a cultural base which contains fewer 
elements that go to make an invention. The variation in inherited 
mental ability from region to region is likely to be less than the variation 
in social valuations or in the supply of component inventional 
elements. By similar reasoning it is argued that the rate of progress, 
that is, cultural change, can be accelerated by increasing the support 
and training of inventors. 

The Difficulty of Making an Acceptable Invention 

Making an invention to-day usually requires a series of steps some¬ 
what as follows. 2 First, the idea of the invention is conceived more 
or less vaguely or inadequately. There were many vague ideas about 
r flying before they became realistic from the point of view of invention. 
Second, the idea is developed or thought out. Third, a drawing or 
model is made, setting forth the principle of the invention. It may 
be patented at this stage. The U.S, Patent Office has records of an 
electric musical instrument that plays from sound photographed on 
glass. The drawings and specifications are on file, yet nothing is done 
to develop the patent further. Fourth, the invention is produced so 
that under the special conditions of the laboratory it will work. The 
great French inventor, Claude, had successful models for producing 
power from the differentials between the warm water at the surface 
of the ocean and the cold water underneath long before he installed 
his invention off the shore of Cuba to offer power for sale. Patents 
^re frequently not granted until this stage. Fifth, improvements arc 
made so that the invention can be worked by a purchaser. The 
requirements of a mechanical invention for the ultimate consumer 
arc durability, simplicity, safety, economy, and repairability. A 
multiplying machine that recorded multiplier, multiplicand, and 

^ S. C. Gilfillan, “ Inventiveness by Nation ”, Geographical Review, vol. ao, 
PP- 301-4, 1930. 

* William F. Ogbum and S. G. Gilfillan, “ The Influence of Invention and 
Discovery ** Chap, in, Recent Social Trends (New York, 1933), p. 13a. 
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product was once marketed, but it was frequently out of order and 
the difficulty of repair was so great that it was abandoned. Sixth, 
even after the invention is marketed, improvements may be added 
for some time in the interests of meeting the requirements of consumers. 

Need of Improvement through Use, Many inventions of the simpler 
sort, such as a slot machine, do not go through just these stages, and 
perhaps most of the earlier inventions, such as chipped flint, did not 
require such a course of development before being used. Practically 
all inventions, however, go through a long period of improvement 
through use. Social inventions also do not follow quite this course, 
since their demonstration usually requires social acceptance. Woman 
suffrage was probably not a social invention until it was adopted. 
But the great effort involved in bringing an important mechanical 
invention to fruition may be judged from the fact that, generally 
speaking, there is about a quarter of a century between conceiving 
the idea and demonstrating its workability. The moving picture was 
in process of development in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but did not come into use until the first decade of the twentieth 
century.^ 

It is frequently assumed that the difficulty in inventing lies in the 
lack of insight necessary to get the idea. It would seem, however, 
that ideas for inventions are originated by many different persons. 
For instance, there has been reported, from various sources, the idea 
of a steel highway to replace the concrete one. The idea might readily 
occur to anyone riding in a motor-car over a broken concrete highway. 
To most of those who make the suggestion it seems to have come when 
they drove over a steel-covered manhole which was not worn down, 
while the roadway around it was. If this is the common origin of 
the idea, it might be expected frequently. No great training is re¬ 
quired for such insight. The difficulty in obtaining iron highways 
lies not in getting the idea but in working it out to meet the require¬ 
ments of economy, safety in wet weather, going up and down sharp 
gradients, and reflection of light. Road-making techniques need also 
to be perfected. 

Usefulness must be Demonstrated before Invention is widely Adopted. 
Unfortunately, many ideas are patented before their usefulness has 
been demonstrated, and a large number of patents are never put to 
use. In France the patentee is required to pay a small sum every year 
if he wishes to hold his patent during the fourteen years of its life." 
The fourteenth year finds only about 5 per cent paying the small 
annual amount. In the late nineteen-twenties in the United States 
the invention of a wrist watch that could be set hourly by radio waves 
was announced, but nothing seems to have come of it.^ A decade ago 

^ William F. Ogburn and S. C. Gilfillan, op. cit., p. 146. 

* William F. Ogburn, “ National Policy and Technology **, in Technological Trends 
and National Policy, p. 7. 
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a newspaper was set up in one city by teletypesetters in another. It 
was thought that many newspapers might be thus set up at one time. 
The teletype machine is now in use but not for this purpose. The 
making of sugar from sawdust was known in 19127, but there is no 
news of its use now. Newspapers were printed several years ago in 
Iowa on paper made from cornstalks, but cornstalks are not used in 
making paper to-day. The high mortality rate of inventions may be 
due not wholly to their imperfections, but also to the introduction of 
new or better substitutes. 

In the field of social invention, it also takes a long time to mature 
the idea so that it becomes workable. The time required to develop 
the income tax in the United States was measured in decades. The 
invention of the juvenile court also required a quarter of a century, 
more or less, for the idea to develop to the point of its adoption in 
Chicago at the beginning of the twentieth century. Many social 
inventions have never been nurtured to the point where they are 
workable. The prohibition of the sale of liquor throughout the 
United States was a social invention which did not work. Not all 
mechanical or social inventions are practicable, and the difficulty of 
nurturing an idea to the point of maturity is one of the reasons for 
the slowness of culture to change. 

Resistances to the Acceptance of Inventions 
Opposition to Both Material and Social Inventions 

Even after inventions have been made, the world is not always 
ready and willing to adopt them. The Dyaks were accustomed to 
felling trees by peeling them down strip by strip, and when shown the 
quicker and better method of cutting in a V-shaped notch with an axe 
were unwilling to make the change.^ Pasteur’s discovery of germs as 
a cause of disease was bitterly opposed by the medical profession for a 
long time. Harvey’s discovery, in the first part of the seventeenth 
century, that the blood circulates was strongly opposed, especially by 
the physicians and scientists of the time. Harvey claimed that no 
man over forty accepted the doctrine of the circulation of the blood 
when it wais first presented,^ 

At least twenty anatomists wrote against it, among them Primrose, 
iEnylius Parisanus of Venice, Johannes Vesling of Padua, Caspar Hoffmann 
of Nuremberg, Gaecilius Folius of Venice, and the elder and younger John 
Aiolanus of Paris. For the most part the authority of Galen was evoked 
against him. Caspar Hoffmann, who himself had rejected Galen, refused 
dogmatically to perform the experiment and accused Harvey of having 
“ impeached and condemned nature of folly and error 

Some of these anatomists are remembered to-day, chiefly for the 
reason that they opposed Harvey. It is interesting how many of the 

^ R. R. Marett, Anthropology (London, 1912), p. 184. 

■ Robert Willis (tr.), Introduction to the Works of Harvry (London, 1847), p. xlvii. 

• Bernhard Stem, Soml Factors in Medical Progress, p. 47. 
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opposition appealed to the authority of the great Galen rather than 
to the evidence of experiment. 

The use of coal was prohibited in England in the reign of Edward I, 
and a citizen was tried, condemned, and executed for burning “ sea 
cole A bill was introduced in the House of Commons at the 
instance of the British Admiralty forbidding the use of steam power 
in the British Navy.^ That there was opposition to such useful in¬ 
ventions as railways, motor-cars, and the telegraph is surprising, 
yet such was the case. The opposition of Wall Street to the motor-car 
has been often proclaimed by Henry Ford. Chauncey Depew warned 
his nephew not to invest $500 in Ford stocks because “ nothing has 
come along to beat the horse ”, and J. P. Morgan and Company 
refused a large investment in a company that was later very successful 
as General Motors.^ Commodore Vanderbilt opposed the adoption 
of air brakes, and told Westinghouse, the inventor, that he had no time 
to waste on fools. ^ Research shows that even in our technological age 
there has been substantial opposition to very many of the major 
inventions. Gilfillan ^ states, in regard to improvements in ships ; 
“ The jib and other fore-and-aft sails, the rudder, steamboat, screw, 
high pressure, surfaced condensation, compound and triple expansion, 
improved rudders and rotorship have had to fight their way. Only 
the compensated compass do we recall as meeting what might be 
called an immediate acceptance.” 

That social inventions meet with opposition is well known. In 
Britain opposition to woman suffrage lasted half a century. It required 
decades until legislation to limit hours of work and provide for factory 
inspection was adopted. The opposition to simplified spelling is still 
effective, though attempts to launch it have been made by so influential 
a person as a president of the United States. Parliamentary reform 
was opposed for centuries by a long line of distinguished men. The 
resistance to the abolition of slavery in the United States was so strong 
that it was a factor in a long and bitter war. Governmental reform in 
France was opposed so vigorously by those in power that the culmina¬ 
tion was a revolution in 1789. Christianity itself was fought all the 
way, and Jesus, the founder, was killed by the opposition. 

It is a curious phenomenon that some of the greatest blessings of the 
human race should have been bitterly resisted, at times with bloodshed, 
before humanity was allowed to profit by them. Such was the case 
with the germ theory of disease, antiseptics, vaccination, vivisection,^ 
factory production, labour-saving machinery, the use of coal, the 
carriage, the railway, the income tax, woman suffrage, social insurance, 
the abolition of child labour, the elimination of slavery, the republican 
form of government, democracy, and Christianity, 

^ Bernhard Stern, ** Resistances to the Adoption of Technological Innovations ”, 
Technological Trends and National Policy, 

* Homell Hart, The Technique of Social Progressy p. 631. 

® S. C. GilfiUan, The Sociology of Invention (Chicago, 1935), p. io6. 
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Some analysis of the causes of resistance to change may help us 
to be more intelligent in our attitude towards specific proposals. 
Indeed all the other chapters of this book, as well as this particular 
one, should be of such aid. It is desirable then to inquire what are 
the obstacles to new developments in culture. Some of the major 
resistances to change will be listed and discussed. 

Intolerance of Early Inadequacies and Imperfections, Of the thousands 
of inventions that are recorded and never adopted, many are in¬ 
adequate, for one reason or another. Some break too often and too 
easily when used by the average consumer. Such was the case with 
the early telegraphone, which recorded dictation on a spool of magne¬ 
tised wire. Sometimes repairs are difficult to obtain because of the 
special skills needed, as with certain mechanical computing machines. 
Some new inventions have disadvantages, such as too much noise or 
vibration, that arc not compensated for sufficiently by the advantages 
they possess. Again, an invention may at first perform its services 
very inadequately. Thus the moving pictures were, at the outset, very 
crude. In other cases the costs are prohibitive, as is true of the 
inventions creating artificial climate. 

Social inventions have imperfections too. In the nineteen-thirties 
the United States attempted to regulate the prices of agricultural 
products by having the government buy at good prices the surpluses 
in fat years, to be held for lean years or to be sold in the foreign market. 
This plan did not work well because the good prices, which the govern¬ 
ment paid to keep the prices up, stimulated an increased production, 
which, of course, again increased the supply, thus lowering prices. 
This was exactly what the government was trying to avoid. Many 
social schemes thus have imperfections. 

Often these inadequacies could be remedied in the course of time, 
if the world were patient, sympathetic, and financially co-operative. 
Much of the opposition to new tools is due to these early imperfections. 
Many times also there exists some kind of acceptable substitute, which 
may even be better than the new invention in its inadequate condition. 
Thus ordinary wool is better than the woollen-like fabrics which can 
now be manufactured chemically from milk. The steamboat was not 
at first as good as the sailboat. The writing pen, which could be 
bought for a penny, did very well in comparison with an imperfect 
typewriter costing $200. The hostility of the public to a new invention 
*in its crude and costly form, when there are available substitutes, and 
the unwillingness of the opposition to look forward to an improved or 
cheaper product are serious obstacles to change. In other words, 
change could be made more speedily if there were tolerance for the 
early imperfections in cultural innovations. 

Opposition to Inventions causing Serious Social Dislocations. Some parts 
of culture are so closely interrelated that an invention changing one 
part may mean a wholesale change in the other parts. For example, 
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the narrowness of a railway car has been criticised, both for a Pullman 
car, a sleeping car, and for certain uses as a goods truck. Yet to intro¬ 
duce a coach twenty-five feet wide would necessitate widening the rails. 
This would have to be done for all lines, or nearly all, because of the 
need of transferring coaches. If the lines were widened, all equipment 
built for the present track would have to be scrapped. Changing the 
speed of trains causes dislocations as truly as changing the size of the 
coach. Lord Stamp ^ said : 

One may consider the analogy of a railway system which has evolved, 
partly empirically and partly consciously, as a co-ordinate whole. Suddenly, 
the customary speed is radically changed, and then it may be that all the 
factors arc inappropriate—distance between signals, braking power, radius 
of curves, camber or super elevation, angles of crossings, bridge stresses. 
The harmony has been destroyed. . . . The analogy for the social system 
is obvious. 

To increase speeds is a costly and radical change in a highly 
integrated system. It is being done under the threat of competition, 
and is producing a new device, the zoning of the tracks for different 
speeds. 

Social inventions are like mechanical ones in that they are closely 
interrelated with other parts of culture. The employment of married 
women outside the home dislocates scores of adjustments in the home 
and society, just as changing the speed of locomotives produces dis¬ 
locations in the railway organisation. The employment of women in 
factory, office, and shop involves profound changes regarding children, 
servants, schools, relations with husband, manners, chaperonage, social 
life, evening entertainments, education of women, attitudes towards 
marriage and work. To change these customs and social organisations 
is as difficult as it is to widen the tracks of railways and acquire a new 
set of rolling stock. For Kemal Ataturk to have modernised Turkey in 
its social institutions and customs, such as dress, manners, and marriage, 
was as much an achievement as modernising its system of production. 

This illustration suggests the difficulty of one culture area importing 
an invention from another one. To do so involves incorporating the 
new invention into the old culture pattern with all the necessary 
changes in the old arrangements. It is clear that the importation 
of a single major invention brings difficulties, and to take over a whole 
series of them as China is doing is really a stupendous undertaking. 
To the extent that the Mexican culture in the twentieth century is* 
different from that of the United States, to that extent will it be 
difficult for Mexico to take over phases of the culture of its northern 
neighbour. It was much easier for the United States to import social 
insurance from England and Germany because of the greater similarity 
of American culture and that of these other countries. 

The Indians borrowed certain elements of European culture, and 
' Joiiah Stamp, The Science of Social Adjustment (London, 1937), p. 
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there was some borrowing the other way about as well. For instance, 
the Indians of the Plains took the horse from the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century. The horse, though dislocating Indian society some- 
what, brought great benefits. The horse was a very great advantage 
in hunting the buffalo, upon which the Indians depended. The 
American farmer, on his part, adopted the Indian maize complex 
almost in its entirety. This includes not merely the propagation of 
maize, but the detailed processes of preparing the soil, planting the 
grain, protecting the crop, gathering the ears, and preserving the seed. 
The food production processes, which were also numerous, were like¬ 
wise appropriated.^ These examples suggest certain characteristics of 
an invention which influence its adoption by an alien culture. In 
general it may be said that, to be adopted readily, an invention must 
meet a need and yet must not disturb or dislocate the society greatly. 
As may be judged, the horse and maize met a definite need. Besides, 
they were not greatly disrupting forces. 

Nearly all big inventions produce some disruption in the balance 
of the part of culture in which they occur. For instance, a calendar 
with the same number of weeks in each month is an advantage. Such 
a calendar was achieved, it may be noted, by the Mayan Indians before 
the coming of the white man. Modern industry might like such a 
calendar. It would mean, however, a readjustment of scheduled 
holidays, and many religious authorities object to changes in the dates 
of the holy days. A new calendar would also make the reading of 
history more difficult, and for a time complications and confusion 
might occur in changing from one calendar system to another. Hence 
the adoption of such an invention means a weighing of the advantages 
against the amount of disorganisation that might result. 

The Difficulty of Adopting a Substitute Form 

To use old forms is easier than to make or adopt new ones, and 
there is in every culture a tendency for old forms to persist. Such 
persistence of the old is, of course, an obstacle to change. Thus the 
festival at the winter solstice, called Christmas by us, was a pagan 
custom in northern Europe before the coming of Christianity. Christi¬ 
anity did not invent a new type of celebration, but rather took over 
an old existing form with its mistletoe, evergreens, system of gifts, 
feasting, masks, and songs, adding to it the birthday idea, with ritual, 
songs, and other accessories indicative of the Christian religion. It 
might not have been difficult for the Christians to invent a new festival, 
but it would have been more difficult to get the new ceremonial adopted 
than to change the old one that was already in existence. The 
difficulty in making a social invention may not be as great as 
the difficulty in getting it diffused. 

^ Clark Wisslcr, “ Aboriginal Maize Culture as a Typical Culture-Complex 
American Journal of Sociology^ vol. 3i, pp. 656-66, March, 1916. 
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In the special case of the mistletoe, its continued use at Christmas 
may be called a survival, for its use survives from the days of the 
Druids when this plant which grew in bare trees without any soil was 
supposed to possess certain mystical properties. At the present time 
mistletoe is used without any of the mystical religious significance it 
had in pagan times. A survival is the name given a cultural form that 
is thought to have outlived its usefulness, yet persists.^ The tails to 
a man’s dress suit are a survival of the days before carriages, when men 
with long coats rode horseback. The skirt of the coat was finally 
cut back to avoid rubbing on the horse ; it survives as tails to the 
dress coat. 

A survival is a special case of cultural inertia. But it should be 
noted that no survival is completely useless.* Mistletoe has a decora¬ 
tive function, and the tailed dress suit is a form of distinction. Again, 
it is probably not so much the difficulty of inventing a new festival at 
Christmas, or of inventing a new evening coat that will distinguish 
a person dressed for the occasion from one who is not, as it is of getting 
the new invention adopted when the old one will serve the purpose 
as well. 

Cultural Forms serve More than one Function, This resistance to change 
on the part of a cultural form seems, upon further analysis, to rest on 
the fact that the form may serve more than one function. Thus 
Christmas serves a social purpose as well as a religious one. It is an 
occasion of festivity on approximately the darkest day of the year, 
signalising the fact that lighter, brighter days are coming. Hence 
the function of festival-making causes it to persist, even if the religious 
function is changed or dropped. Again, the use of mistletoe was to 
the Druids religious as well as decorative. The decorative function 
causes it to persist, even after its major function of religious worship 
has been lost. 

It is, of course, quite possible that a new invention might work 
better than either a cultural form already available or an adaptation 
of it. The continuance of an old system in the face of changing needs 
is a type of resistance to social change. The situation is more serious 
when a new invention can do the task better than an old cultural form. 

Economic Costs 

Many changes occur as a result of organised effort. The adoption 
of the city manager plan in any large American city does not take ^ 
place spontaneously, as did the adoption of the horse by the Plains 
Indians. Organised effort favouring the city manager plan requires 
the publication and distribution of printed material, the making of 
many speeches^ the use of the radio, the influencing of political candi¬ 
dates and newspapers. Such activities usually necessitate a central 

^ E. B, Tylor, Primitive Culture, Chap. m. 

* William F, Ogburn, Social Change^ p. 152, 
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office with a paid staff. A campaign of this nature may be carried on 
for years. The period required to put a practical proposal into 
effective operation may be quite long ; according to Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb, the average time interval is nineteen years. ^ Agitational 
work to effect a change, then, may in modern times require a large 
expenditure of time and effort, costs which may be measured in 
economic terms. 

These costs do not tell what the obstacles are that must be over¬ 
come ; whether they are inertia, habit, prejudice, ignorance, or other 
resistances listed in these paragraphs. Nevertheless to cope success¬ 
fully with these resistances to change in our society calls for the expendi¬ 
ture of money. Those who support a cause or an invention must 
reckon on the expenditure of some money to secure the adoption of 
their innovation. 

Even a mechanical invention that is used in production or that is 
marketed costs the producer something in money. He, however, 
expects to make a profit, hence has an incentive to use the innovation 
in industry. Private industry adopted very quickly broadcasting and 
the cinema, much more quickly than did the schools. To the schools 
these represent additional costs and are not a source of profit. Industry 
also reckons on an expenditure to market a new product. A company 
may spend ^(^25,000 to advertise a new toothpaste before it is placed 
on the market. They do this because they expect, through a large 
volume of sales, to earn back the costs of advertising. The expenditure 
of a large sum of money might go a long way towards getting us a better 
calendar or in bringing about the adoption of the metric system in our 
country. 

Ignorance 

A doctor makes an electrical instrument that purports to analyse 
a drop of blood in such a way as to show whether the individual from 
whom the blood comes has tuberculosis or a venereal disease. Before 
sanctioning its adoption, however, doctors want to be quite certain 
that the invention will do what it purports. Medical discoveries 
cannot be allowed to play irresponsibly upon the passionate hopes of 
mankind to ward off death and disease. It is no surprise then that 
doctors should be sceptical of the new. The opponents of Pasteur 
were uncertain of the value of his findings. The prevailing ignorance 
k-about the new germ theory of disease was not easy to dispel. But 
scientific scepticism hardly justified Liebig in refusing to look through 
the microscope to see the live cells in yeast.* Likewise through 
ignorance the iron plough was at first opposed because it was thought 
that the iron would somehow injure the soil and the seed. 

^ Josiah Stamp, The Science of Social Adjustment, p. 53. 

• F. H. Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medtcine, 3rd edition (London, 
i9aa), p. 503* 
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Experiment is the ready answer for such doubts, but when we come 
to social inventions, the testing is not so 6asy as is the case with a 
mechanical model in the laboratory. Should we adopt a new system 
of money based upon “ social credit ? There may very well be 
honest doubts as to whether “ it will work In any case, if the 
adoption of the plan calls for a decision by a large group of persons, 
it takes time to make a study of its provisions, no matter how much of a 
boon to the human race it may eventually become. But when privately 
owned electricity companies declare that municipal enterprises would 
be less efficient, we may w^ell be suspicious of their good faith. 

The Nature of Habit and Resistance to Social Change 

Immigrants to America continue to eat spaghetti or goulash and 
do not learn to eat clam chowder and apple pie. The culinary art 
they practised in the old country persists in the new, and they do not 
learn readily to prepare the dishes of their new homeland. It is thus 
said that habit is a resistance to social change and explains the per¬ 
sistence of old cultural forms. But since cultural forms are habits 
(excepting material objects like buildings) then the statement in the 
preceding sentence merely means that habits explain habits. Even 
though it might seem that we are explaining something in terms of 
itself, still an inquiry into the phenomenon of habit does throw some 
light on resistance to change. 

Conservatism of Old People, The children of immigrants learn the 
ways of the new country better and quicker than do the old people. 
The children do not have such deeply entrenched habits that interfere 
with the acquisition of new ones. Habit comes from repetition of an 
act; repetition makes the doing of an act easier. This ease results 
from the fact that energy flows more readily along nerve paths when 
the connections have already been made in a co-ordinated system, 
than when a new path must be established. Like a path in the woods, 
a nerve path is more easily followed when it has been frequently 
traversed. 

It is sometimes said that habit explains why the English and the 
inhabitants of the United States do not use the metric system of 
measures, since it is a superior system to the one they use. Thus a 
habit is said to explain a habit. What is really meant is that it is 
difficult to substitute a new habit for the old habits of a large mass of 
people. 

But there are various situations which br^ak up habits. The 
Russian children who were taken from the homes of peasants and 
proletariat and placed in model nurseries and progressive schools grew 
up without the superstitions found in the ordinary home. Changes 
could, of course, be made much more quickly by some such drastic 
method of dealing with the young than by the slow method of working 
with adults. 
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Physical Obstacles to Changes in Habit. Sometimes there are actual 
physical obstacles to the changing of habits. For instance, the 
exit from New York underground cars is from all doors, whereas if 
passengers left by the centre door and entered at the ends, there 
would be less loss of time and less annoyance. The attempt has been 
made to break the old habit and start the new, but with no success. 
One of the reasons seems to be that the crowds are too large to handle. 

Also certain habits of city life are difficult to change because of 
the physical durability of buildings. Factories would move out sooner 
into cheaper land, now that transportation is available, did not the 
plants, durable and costly, hold them to the spot. Communities tend 
to persist in their physical pattern of organisation owing to the long life 
of brick and steel. If houses in the crowded centres of cities could be 
scattered towards the suburbs, it is quite probable that delinquency, 
essentially a city habit, would be lessened. 

Habits of Mind, In discussing the resistance of habits to change, 
mention should be made of habits of mind. The mind becomes 
organised into ways of looking at things and stores its memories in 
certain pigeon holes, so to speak. As a result of past experience, one 
builds up a philosophy of life which does not change readily to meet 
new and changed conditions. Social philosophies are the habits of 
a mental lifetime. Notions of liberty, collectivism, and theories of 
the state dating from earlier times tend to persist, because of the 
resistance of habit to change. 

The views of the old people often represent opinions formed many 
years ago, opinions which have not changed with the changing times. 
Fifty-one per cent of American women over 45 years of age think the 
moral standards of youth are lower than they used to be, while only 
32 per cent of those under 30 years of age think so.^ Similarly, 31 per 
cent of the older people are opposed to birth control, as compared 
with 12 per cent of the young, ^ As regards the question, “ Do you 
believe in divorce ? ” 40 per cent of the old voted “ No ” and only 
25 per cent of the young.^ It may be that the old are nearer right than 
the young, but with that question we are not concerned. The point 
is, that the opinions of the old are nearer to the general opinions of 
a generation or so ago, and not as much like those of the present as are 
the attitudes of the young. For 69 per cent of all American voters 
in 1938 believed in permitting divorce, 79 per cent were in favour 
of birth control, and 58 per cent did not believe that the moral standards 
to-day were lower. The greater conservatism of older people is also 
shown by the fact that they stay with a particular political party, such 
as the Democratic or Republican, more consistently than do the young. 
Younger voters change party lines more readily.^ 

^ Ladies' Home Journal^ vol. 55, p. 14, May, 1938. 

* /6m/., March, 1938, p. 14. ® Ibid,^ February, 1938, p. 14, 

* From unpublished data in tlic possession of the authors. 
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It has been shown experimentally that with the coming of old age 
there is a decline in efficiency in learning practically all kinds of 
material. In a series of different tests, the older subjects had greatest 
difficulty in learning material such as false multiplication tables 
(2 X 4 == 9, etc.), which demand tearing down old habits.^ The 
interests and attitudes of individuals tend to become increasingly fixed 
as they grow older. Strong * found that likes, dislikes, interests, and 
ambitions change less between the ages 25 and 65 than between the ages 
15 and 20. It has also been shown that adults who keep active intellectu¬ 
ally suffer less rigidity than those who do not. Where older people 
continue their schooling, for example, they have less difficulty in 
learning new materials.® The conservatism of old people in general 
would thus seem to be due to their acquisition of rigid habits of mind. 

Attitudes Hostile to Change 

Individuals may favour change or support the status quo^ but there 
is probably a theoretical reason for believing that the desire for adven¬ 
ture and change is less strong than the desire for security, that is the 
desire to remain as we are. The wish for security rests on fear and 
hunger, drives more powerful than curiosity, which apparently under¬ 
lies the desire for adventure. The conservative tendencies in human 
nature are presumably stronger than the innovating tendencies. How¬ 
ever this may be, it is easy to see that there are certain emotional 
attitudes that are barriers to change. 

Fear of Novelty, For instance, there is the fear of the new. Many 
persons feel they do not know how a new experiment will work out, 
so fear to embark on the venture. It is said, for instance, that the 
people of the western states of the United States are more interested 
in social experiments such as the initiative and referendum or health 
insurance, as evidenced by the number of popular measures submitted 
to the electorate, than are people in other parts of the United States.^ 
There seems to be less fear of possible failure in the western states where 
there are presumably more economic opportunities. Unfortunately 
there is no way of generalising as to how many persons out of a given 
population fear the average new proposal and how many welcome it. 
About 55 per cent of the proposals submitted by the initiative and 
referendum technique to the voters of the Pacific States have been voted 
down,® but the reason for doing so may not have been fear. 

' F. L. Ruch, “ Differential Decline of Learning Ability in the Aged as a Possible 
Explanation of their Conservatism ”, Journal of Social Psychology^ vol. 5, pp. 329-37, 
August, 1934. 

* E. K. Strong, Changes of Interests with Age (Stanford University Press, 1931). 

* H. Sorenson, “ Adult Ages as a Factor in Learning ”, Journal of Educational 
Psychology, vol. 21, pp. 635-53, ^930 J also, “ Mental Ability over a Wide Range 
of Adult ^es ”, Journal of Applied Psychology, vol. 17, pp. 729-41, December, 1933. 

^ H. F. Gosnell and M. J. Schmidt, “ Popular Law-making in the United States ”, 
Problems relating to Legislative Organisation and Powers (New York, 1938), p. 326. 

® Gosnell and Schmidt, op, cit,, p. 320, 
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Popular attitudes towards change may not be the same for all 
aspects of cultme. Where new methods in competitive industry bring 
greater profits, they are likely to be welcomed. When the motor-car 
succeeds and the relatively changeless railways fail to prosper, this fact 
is wo|*kcd into the social consciousness and is important in forming 
attitudes towards change. Again, at the present time in the United 
States there seems to be more willingness to experiment in the schools 
than in the church. This favourable attitude towards change is rather 
conspicuously fostered in regard to fashion. And, of course, innovation 
is the very spirit of science. 

It may be argued that the attitude of welcoming the new is a result 
of change. This is undoubtedly so. But the attitude may be a cause 
of change as truly as a result. For instance, the attitude of religious 
Islam is definitely hostile towards the new in science. This attitude 
is shown in the following letter written by a Moslem in response to a 
request for information about his community.^ 

My Illustrious Friend and Joy of my Liver: 

The thing which you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although I have 
passed all my days in this place, I have neither counted the houses nor inquired 
into the number of inhabitants ; and as to what one person loads on his mules 
and the other stows away in the bottom of his ship, that is no business of mine. 
But above all, as to the previous history of this city, God only knows the amount 
of dirt and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before the coming of 
the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire into it. . . . 

Listen, O my son ! There is no wisdom equal to the belief in God. 
He created the world and shall we liken ourselves unto Him in seeking to 
penetrate into the mysteries of His creation? Shall we say, Behold this 
star shineth around that star, and this other star with a tail goeth and comcth 
in so many years ? Let it go, He from whose hand it came will guide and 
direct it. Thou art learned in the things I care not for, and as for what 
thou hast seen, I spit upon it. Will much knowledge create thee a double 
belly, or wilt thou seek paradise with thine eyes ? 

The meek in spirit^ 

Imaum AH 

It is clear that such an attitude towards science will be an obstacle to 
its development. Attitudes may be developed for or against certain 
things and thus retard or advance change in regard to them. It is 
said that the attitude in the Old Testament towards idolatry and the 
making of images was a hindrance to the development of sculpture and 
painting among the Jews. 

Reverence for the Past, Another attitude unfavourable to change is 
reverence for certain conditions of the past. In general we tend to 
remember more of the things that are pleasant to contemplate than of 
the things that are unpleasant to recall.® We forget bills more readily 

'William I. Thomas, Source Book for Social Ormni (Boston, 1902), p. 170. 

* H. C. Garter, H. E. Jones, and N. W. Shock, “ An Experimental Study of 
Affective Factors in Learning ”, Journal of Educational Pmhology (vol. 25, pp. 203-15, 
March, 1934), show that pleasant words arc more easily learned and retained than 
are unpleasant words. 
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than we forget cheques. Names associated with unpleasant experi¬ 
ences are forgotten more readily than names associated with pleasant 
conditions.^ Selection favours the past. This factor is more or less 
constant over the years except that there is more opportunity for it to 
operate when conditions are changing. But this tendency may vary 
from one institution to another. The home and fireside are usually 
very pleasant to remember, and this remembrance operates to conserve 
the family. In regard to musical innovations, there is a good deal of 
resistance, because familiar music when heard establishes pleasant 
associations in the mind. The repetition of the music, if not too 
frequent, brings again to mind pleasant associations which are not 
yet established with new types of music. Innovation in the arts must 
win its way against the association of sentiment with old forms. 

Sentiment is definitely built up around institutions to which loyalty 
is felt. Such is the case with government.^ The Constitution of the 
United States is revered, as are the views of national heroes. Hence 
there is a definite resistance to change in governmental patterns. In 
time of crisis such as wars, depressions, or revolutions, the forms are 
changed quite rapidly, but otherwise the resistance to change is 
impressive. 

Vested Interests, There is still another type of attitude that has 
proved very effective in resisting change. It is the attitude of self- 
interest on the part of those who derive differential advantage from the 
status quo. For instance, the construction of railways was opposed by 
the owners of canals who derived an advantage from the existing 
situation and feared they would lose by the competition of the railways. 
Favoured groups who probably stand to lose by change have been 
called “ vested interests by Thorstein Veblen.® Their opposition to 
change rests in their selfishness. For instance, in the United States 
the free delivery of mail to farmers was for some time opposed success¬ 
fully by the owners of public houses, who liked the idea of the farmer 
coming to town for his mail. He might stop for a drink at the corner 
public house or the one on the outskirts of town, usually called “ the 
last chance Studies made of opposition to change reveal one of the 
most frequent and powerful obstacles to be that of the “ vested 
interests This is also the common conclusion of reformers. 

It is to be noted that the vested interests are not all motivated by 
a desire for financial gain. The quest for power or prestige are also 
motives. Changes in the curricula of universities are generally not 
favoured by those teaching established subjects. Organised orthodox 
psychology is hardly cordial towards experiments in psychic pheno- 

^ Sigmund Freud, The Ps^hopathology of Everyday Life (London, 1914). 

‘ B. Stem, Social Factors in Medical J^ogress, Chap. xi. 

® Thorstein Veblen, Vested Interests and the State of the Industrial Arts, 

* Sec Bernard J. Stem, Social Factors in Medical Progress^ and “ Resistances to 
the Adoption of Technological Innovation ”, in Technological Trends and National 
Policy, 
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mena. It is to be noted, too, that self-interest seeks change when it is 
favourable as truly as it opposes change when it is unfavourable. The 
lobbies maintained around legislative halls to favour or oppose legisla¬ 
tion show this to be the case. 

Those who expect to gain in wealth, power, or reputation by social 
change usually favour it. Such classes are much more likely to favour 
some modifications of the status quo. These are the groups from which 
most radicals are recruited. This origin of American radicals has 
been shown, for example, in a study ^ of the Non-Partisan League, 
and of its support among North Dakota and Minnesota farmers. The 
strongest backing for this progressive political organisation came from 
the newer and poorer communities. 

The situation of conflicting interests is natural enough and the 
attitudes of the different sides towards change arc understandable. 
But it should be noted further that the number of vested interests in 
society is often quite large. In addition, they possess considerable 
power because of their position, so that they are a formidable opposition 
to change. In a democracy with the device of voting, there is provision 
for the orderly registration of opinion on the party in power or on 
particular proposals. But often no such provision for voting exists ; 
or even when it does, the vested interests have a differential advantage 
in the use of propaganda, because of their preferred position. In 
opposing a measure, the vested interests seldom give the true reason 
for their action, which is that they would lose money, power, or 
prestige. Their motives are disguised. For instance, the following 
selection Trom a flowery orator seems to rationalise the use of child 
labour in the cotton mills : 

Here will be found a never-failing asylum for the friendless orphans 
and the bereft widows, the distribution of labour and the improvements in 
machinery happily combining to call into profitable employment the tender 
services of those who have just sprung from the cradle as well as those who 
are tottering to the grave, thus training up the little innocents to early and 
wholesome habits of honest industry and smoothing the wrinkled frown of 
decrepitude with the smiles of competency and protection.* 

In modern times when social movements are organised to effect 
a change, as for instance the abolition of child labour, a great deal of 
organised effort is needed. Those engaged in the process of reform 
are impressed with the will power, effort, and determination required. 
This necessity is due to the fact that the vested interests become 
organised, too, and offer effective resistance. The opposition of vested 
interests becomes a matter of great concern and appears in the drama 
of social conflict to be the arch-enemy of the changes proposed. 

^ G. A. Lundberg, Demographic and Economic Basis of Political Radicalism 
and Conservatism American JowTud qf Sociology, vol. 32, pp. 719-32, 1927. 

* Qpoted by Ellen Wetherell, “ Among the Cotton Mills ”, International Socialist 
Review, vol. 14, p. 416, 1913-14. 
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SUMMARY 

The cultural scene may be dramatised as a tug of war between the forces 
favourable to change and those opposed to it. The rate of change at any 
given time depends on the strength of the opposing contenders. Hostile to 
cultural change are two sets of factors, those that affect the rate of invention 
and those that offer resistance to inventions that are made. It has been 
shown that the scarcity of inventions at any given time is due to the lack 
of the necessary knowledge or to a weak social demand. There is plenty 
of inventive ability in society, so that inventions would be forthcoming if 
the other two factors were favourable. 

Lack of sufficient knowledge, moreover, makes it difficult to produce 
inventions that will from the first work efficiently. For this reason there 
is intolerance of new inventions, which hinders their development. Often, 
too, inventions may be available, but are rejected. This may be due to 
the* fact that the inventions, if introduced, would seriously disturb other 
parts of the culture. The greater the degree of integration of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of culture, the more resistance there will be to innovation. A 
new invention may be rejected too, if an element already exists which serves 
somewhat the same purposes, even though not so well. Old elements thus 
tend to pre-empt the field, a phenomenon called cultural inertia. Sur¬ 
vivals, like the tails or sleeve buttons on coats, constitute a special case of 
cultural inertia. 

From a social psychological standpoint the resistance to change is seen 
to be a matter of habit formation. Individuals become accustomed to 
doing things in a certain way, then find it difficult to change. The longer 
a practice is carried on, the more difficult it becomes to change it; hence 
old people with fixed habits are particularly resistant to change. Certain 
attitudes are hostile to change also. Such are fear of the new, devotion 
to things as they are, and reverence for conditions of the past. Particularly 
hostile to change is the attitude of self-interest on the part of organised, 
established, privileged groups, the so-called vested interests, which benefit 
most from keeping things as they are. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF INVENTIONS 

In the first chapter of Part VII the general processes of social 
change were set forth and in the second chapter the nature of the 
resistances to change was analysed. In the present chapter the pur¬ 
pose is primarily to consider one special cause of social change in 
modern civilisation : mechanical inventions and discoveries in applied 
science. Invention and discovery are significant characteristics of our 
age, in testimony of which fact it has been called the “ mechanical 
era ”, the “ age of power ”, the “ scientific age ”. This very con¬ 
spicuous feature of our times, technology, is changing very rapidly. 
The horse is being replaced by the motor-car, and now the aeroplane 
is being adopted. Radio and cinema have been added quickly. Such 
technological developments are not without social influences. That 
is, inventions either instigate social changes or encourage them. For 
instance, broadcasting has influenced the style of oratory and affected 
the method of political campaigning. This chapter, then, deals 
principally with technological changes and discoveries in applied 
science as causes of social change. 

The Manner of Technological Influence on Society 
Concomitant Variation and Causal Relations 

Technology affects society in that a variation in technology causes 
a variation in some institution or custom. The invention of the self¬ 
starter for the car is said to be responsible for women driving cars. 
It was rather difficult for a woman to get out of a car and crank it. 
The change in this mechanism led to a change in the habits of women 
in regard to mobility, home life, care of children, holiday-making, and 
use of hotels. 

It is recognised that there may be some objection to the use of the 
word “ cause ” in describing such an influence, but the term cause 
is, in practice, used in more than one way. One use is a very strict 
one. If event A had not occurred then B would not have happened. 
Only under these conditions, according to this conception of causation, 
could A cause J 5 . The application of this definition to the illustration 
would mean that, if cars had not been equipped with self-starters, 
no women would have driven cars. Such a relationship is not true, 
for some women drove cars before the self-starting mechanism was 
adopted. Perhaps a large number of women would have driven cars 
if there had never been a self-starter. The impetus to mobility for 
women may have made them willing to put up with the troublesome¬ 
ness of cranking a car by turning a handle outside the car. Further- 
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more, the earlier method of cranking a car might have become easier ; 
women in general might have learned to drive if the present self-starter 
had never been invented. It is seen that, under this idea of causation, 
the self-starter would not be considered a cause of women driving 
motor-cars. 

But there is another use of the word cause. It is that of causal 
concomitant variation.^ Sitting in a draught is said to cause a cold, 
though one may “ catch a cold without ever being in a draught. 
If there were no draughts there would still be colds. What is meant 
is that if, say, a thousand persons are subjected to an increased motion 
of air on exposed parts of the body, there will be an increased number 
of colds. If a variation in A is associated with a variation in 5, and 
this association is not the result of any other factor affecting both A 
and i?, then A may be said to be a cause of B, Since the use of the 
self-starter led to more women drivers, it is said that the self-starter 
was a cause of women in general driving cars. 

The Multiple Effects of a Major Material Invention 

An important invention need not be limited to only a single social 
effect. Sometimes it exerts many influences which spread out in 
different directions like the spokes of a wheel. Thus the radio in¬ 
fluences entertainment, education, politics, transportation, and many 
other types of activity. The following list ^ of social effects of the radio 
in the United States gives a picture of the many different ways in which 
a single invention may influence society. As the reader will see, nearly 
all the items enumerated have their exact parallel in British or any 
other Western Society. * 

1 . On Uniformity and Diffusion 

1. Homogeneity of peoples increased because of like stimuli. 

2. Regional differences in culture become less pronounced. 

3. The penetration of the musical and artistic city culture into villages 

and country. 

4. Ethical standards of the city made more familiar to the country. 

5. Distinctions between social classes and economic groups lessened. 

^ Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 3rd edition, revised and enlarged (London, 

* President’s Research Committee on Recent Social Trends, Recent Social Trends 
(New York, 1933), pp. 153-6. It should also be noted that “ In some cases the 
effects may not be easily apparent, because obscured by other more powerful forces 
operating in the opposite direction. As an illustration, the radio, through the 
broadcasting of educational matters and current events to adults at home, is said 
to lessen the differences that often appear l^twcen parents and their children because 
of the fact that their respective educations have differed gready. This influence, 
a very small one, may possibly be quite obscured by opposite forces such as growing 
compulsory attendance for more school hours and more particularly by the increasing 
number of children who go to high school. ... An invention may have effects 
in opposite directions. For example, the radio has caused a revival of old songs, 
but it has gready popularised new songs also. It may improve diction and pro- 
nunciadon yet at the same time encourage certain types of localisms in pronunciation ” 
(pp. 158 - 3 )- 
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6. Isolated repcms are brought in contact with world events. 

7. Illiterates find a new world opened to them. 

8 . Restrictions of variation through censorship resulting in^less experi¬ 

ment and more uniformity. 

9. Favouring the widely-spread languages. 

10. Standardisation of diction and discouragement of dialects. 

11. Aids in correct pronunciation, especially foreign words. 

12. Cultural diffusion among nations, as of United States into Canada 

and vice versa. 

II. On Recreation and Entertainment 

13. Another agency for recreation and entertainment. 

14. The enjoyment of music popularised greatly. 

15. Much more frequent opportunity for good music in rural areas. 

16. The manufacture of better gramophone music records encouraged. 

17. The contralto favoured over sopranos through better transmission. 

18. Radio amplification lessens need for loud concert voices. 

19. Establishment of the melodramatic playlet with few characters and 

contrasted voices. 

20. Revival of old songs, at least for a time. 

21. Greater appreciation of the international nature of music. 

22. Entertainment of invalids, blind, partly deaf, frontiersmen, etc. 

23. With growth of the reformative idea, more prison installations. 

24. Interest in sports increased, it is generally admitted. 

25. Slight stimulation to dancing at small gatherings. 

26. Entertainment on trains, ships, and motor-cars. 

III. On Transport 

27. Radio beams, enabling aviators to remain on course. 

28. Directional receivers guide %o port with speed and safety. 

29. Aid furnished to ships in distress at sea. 

30. Greater safety to aeroplanes in landing. Radio system also devised 

now for blind landing. 

31. Chronometers are checked by time signals. 

32. Broadcast of special weather reports aids the aviator. 

33. Brokerage offices on ships made possible. 

34. Receipt of communications en route by air passengers. 

35. Communications between aeroplanes and ships. 

36. Ships directed for better handling of cargoes. 

IV, On Education 

37. Universities broadcast classroom lectures. 

38. Broadcasting has aided adult education. 

39. Used effectively in giving language instruction. 

40. Purchasing of textbooks increased slightly, it is reported. 

41. Grammar school instruction aided by broadcasting. 

42. Health movement encouraged through broadcast of health talks. 

43. Current events discussions broadcast. 

44. International relations another important topic discussed, with some 

social effects, no doubt. 

45. Broadcasting has been used to further some reform movements. 

46. The government broadcasts frequently on work of departments. 

47. Many talks to mothers on domestic science, child care, etc. 

48. Discussion of books aids selection and stimulates readers. 

49. The relationship of university and community made closer. 

50. Provision of discussion topics for women’s clubs. 
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51. Lessens gap schooling may make between parents and children, 

52. New pe^gogical methods, i.c. as to lectures and personality. 

53. Greater knowledge of electricity spread. 

54. The creation of a class of radio amateurs. 

V. On the Dissemination of Information 

55. Wider education of farmers on agricultural methods. 

56. Prevention of loss in crops by broadcasting weather reports. 

57. Education of farmers on the treatment of parasites. 

58. Market reports of produce permitting better sales. 

59. Important telephone messages between continents. 

60. Small newspapers, an experiment yet, by facsimile transmission. 

61. News to newspapers by radio broadcasting. 

62. News dissemination in lieu of newspapers, as in British General 

Strike. 

63. Transmission of photographic likenesses, letters, etc., especially 

overseas where wire is not yet applicable. 

64. Quicker detection of crime and criminals, through police motor-car 

patrols equipped with radio. 

VI. On Religion 

65. Discouragement, it is said, of preachers of lesser abilities. 

66. The urban type of sermon disseminated to rural regions. 

67. Services possible where minister cannot be supported. 

68. Invalids and others unable to attend church enabled to hear religious 

service. 

69. Churches that broadcast are said to have increased attendance. 

70. Letter writing to radio religious speakers gives new opportunities 

for confession and confidence. 

VII. On Industry and Business 

71. In industry, radio sales led to decline in gramophone business. 

72. Better gramophone recording and reproducing now used. 

73. Lowering of cable rates followed radio telegraph movement. 

74. Point-to-point communication in areas without wires. 

75. The business of the lyceum bureau,^ etc., suffered greatly. 

76. Some artists who broadcast demanded for personal appearance in 

concerts. 

77. The market for the piano declined. Wireless may be a factor. 

78. Equipment cost of hotel and restaurant increased. 

79. A new form of advertising has been created. 

80. New problems of advertising ethics, as to comments on competing 

products. 

81. An important factor in creating a market for new commodities. 

82. Newspaper advertising affected. 

83. Led to creation of new magazines. 

84. An increase in the consumption of electricity. 

85. Provision of employment for 200,000 persons. 

86. Some decreased employment in gramophone and other industries. 

87. Aid to power and traction companies in discovering leaks, through 

the assistance of radio listeners. 

88. Business of contributing industries increased. 


^ An organisation that provided speakers for local meetings. 
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VIII. On Occupations 

89. Music sales and possibly song-writing have declined. Studies indi¬ 

cate that broadcasting is a factor. 

90. A niw provision for dancing instruction. 

91. A new employment for singers, vaudeville artists, etc. 

92. New occupations : announcer, engineer, advertising salesmen. 

93. Dance orchestras perhaps not increased but given prominence. 

IX. On Government and Politics 

94. In government, a new regulatory function necessitated. 

95. Censorship problem raised because of charges of swearing, etc. 

96. Legal questions raised beginning with the right to the air. 

97. New specialisation in law ; four air law journals existing. 

98. New problems of copyright have arisen. 

99. New associations created, some active in lobbying. 

100. Executive pressure on legislatures, through radio appeals. 

101. A democratising agency, since political programmes and speeches 

are designed to reach wide varieties of persons at one time. 

102. Public sentiment aroused in cases of emergencies like drought. 

103. International affairs affected because of multiplication of national 

contracts. 

104. Rumours and propaganda on nationalism have been spread. 

105. Limits in radio wave-lengths foster international arrangements. 

106. Communication facilitated among belligerents in warfare. 

107. Procedures of the nominating conventions of political parties altered 

somewhat. 

108. Constituencies are kept in touch with domination conventions. 

109. Political campaigners reach larger audiences. 

no. The importance of the political mass meeting diminished. 

111. Presidential “ barnstorming *’ and front porch campaign changed. 

112. Nature of campaign costs affected. 

113. Campaign speeches tend to be more logical and cogent. 

114. Appeal to prejudice of local groups lessened. 

115. An aid in raising campaign funds. 

116. Campaign speaking by a number of party leaders lessened. 

117. Campaign promises over radio said to be more binding. 

118. High government officers who broadcast are said to appear to public 

less distant and more familiar. 

X. On Other Inventions 

119. Development stimulated in other fields, as in military aviation. 

120. The vacuum tube, a radio invention, is used in many fields, as for 

lowering lifts, motor train controls, converting electric currents, 
applying the photo-electric cell, as hereinafter noted. A new 
science is being developed by the vacuum tube. 

121. Television was stimulated by the radio. 

122. Developments in use of gramophone stimulated by the radio. 

123. The teletype is reported to have been adapted to radio, 

124. Amplifiers for radio and talking pictures improved. 

125. Geophysical prospecting aided by the radio. 

126. Sterilisation of milk by short waves, milk keeping fresh for a week. 

127. Extermination of insects by short waves, on small scale, reported. 

128. Body temperature raised to destroy local or general infections. 

129. The condenser with radio valves used varioitsly in industry, for con¬ 

trolling thickness of sheet material, warning of dangerous gas, etc. 

130. Watches and clocks set automatically by radio. 
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XL Miscellaneous 

131. Morning exercises encouraged a bit. 

132. The noise problem of loud speakers has caused some regulation. 

133. A new type of public appearance for amateurs. 

134. Some women’s clubs arc said to find the radio a competitor. 

135. Late hours have been ruled against in dormitories and homes. 

136. Humour as a mode of expression perhaps hampered in broadcasting. 

137. Growth of suburbs perhaps encouraged a little bit. 

138. Letter writing to celebrities a widespread practice. 

139. Irritation against possible excesses of advertising. 

140. Development of fads of numerology and astrology encouraged. 

141. Motor-cars with sets have been prohibited for safety, in some places. 

142. Additions to language, as “A baby broadcasting all night”. 

143. Aids in locating persons wanted. 

144. Used in submarine detection. 

145. Wider celebration of anniversaries aids nationalism. 

146. Weather broadcasts used in planning family recreation. 

147. Fuller enjoyment of gala events. 

148. Home duties and isolation more pleasant. 

149. Widens gap between famous and near famous. 

150. Creative outlet for youth in building sets. 

The Derivative Social Effects of a Single Material Invention 

When an invention has an influence on some institution or custom, 
the influence does not stop there but continues on and on, each 
influence succeeding the preceding one like links in a chain. The 
influence of the cotton gin in the United States was first to increase 
the planting of cotton, since it could be processed more quickly and 
with less labour. Seeding the cotton, a very tedious operation by 
hand, was the neck of the bottle, so to speak. The production of cotton 
could not be increased without more labour, so additional Negroes 
were brought from Africa and slavery grew very rapidly. The 
increase in slavery was a derivative influence of the cotton gin, a 
second link in the chain. The increase in slaves and in the power of 
the agricultural South, when cotton was king, led to the American Civil 
War, the third derivative influence of the cotton gin. The influence 
of the Civil War has extended even into the twentieth century. 

This illustration needs examination. It should be noted that the 
cotton gin was not the sole determining cause of the increase of cotton 
production. - Great Britain was clothing a large part of the world 
from her textile mills ; hence developing commerce was a factor in 
the increase in cotton. But the gin made the supply of cotton morA 
readily available. In other words, the variation in technology, 
through the addition of the gin, influenced the increase in cotton 
but was not necessarily the sole cause of its increase. 

Also, more cotton could have been grown with white labour, if 
there had been no slaves. Furthermore, the expanding South called 
for more slaves even in regions where there was little cotton grown. 
So slavery might have increased even if there had been no cotton. 
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But again the increased ease with which cotton could be seeded by the 
use of the gin influeAced the supplying of more slaves to the cotton 
growers. This is true, even though the influence of the cotton gin is 
relatively less by the time this second derivative effect is reached. 

The Civil War was caused by many fectors, of which the freeing 
of the slaves was but one. Yet the struggle over slavery and particu¬ 
larly the conflict of two economic systems was there. One of these 
systems was an economy where cotton was king by virtue of foreign 
trade. The other was a manufacturing economy which thrived on 
tariffs restricting foreign trade. The Cotton Kingdom rested on slave 
labour and the conflict of these two systems did lead to a war. The 
influence of the cotton gin becomes attenuated by the time the Civil 
War is reached, yet one would be bold to say the War would certainly 
have occurred if the cotton gin had never been invented, or that it 
would have occurred just as soon. 

In attempting to get a correct picture of the influence of invention, 
it should thus be noted that a given invention is often only one of 
several factors producing a particular result. The increased leisure 
of women may have been occasioned in part by the invention of the 
tin opener, but it was also affected by the gas stove, the electric washing 
machine, and many other inventions. It is common knowledge 
among sociologists that a social phenomenon is almost never produced 
by one factor alone. In turn, the primary result of an invention is 
itself only one of many factors producing the secondary derivative 
influence, and so on. In this manner the force of any particular 
invention becomes spent in time, much as the force of a billiard ball 
in motion is dissipated as it strikes another ball, which in turn strikes 
another. 

Inventions differ greatly in the strength of the influences they 
exert. Compare the example of the cotton gin with another illustra¬ 
tion. The mechanical stoker for getting coal into a furnace increased 
the size of locomotives, which had been limited by the amount of coal 
a man could shovel. This larger engine made possible a longer train. 
Passenger trains sometimes became a quarter of a mile long. The 
long train necessitated more porters to carry the luggage, especially 
that of women. The force of the mechanical stoker still seems apparent 
in increasing the number of porters in the stations, though the increase 
may also be due to more women travelling, to fashion, and to other 
’factors. However, the demand for Negro porters in stations in the 
eastern and western cities of the United States is not great enough to 
have much effect upon the migration of Negroes out of the South ; 
so the additional derivative influence of the mechanical stoker on the 
wage structure of the South is so slight as to be negligible. It is 
apparent that the stoker caused an increase in the number of porters 
in stations and that it did not cause any appreciable change in wages 
in the cotton fields. 
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The derivative influences of inventions often become quite slight 
when the second and third derivatives are reached. Thus the in¬ 
fluence of the tin can in producing woman suffrage was slight. Like¬ 
wise the effect of the construction of blocks of flats on the birth rate 
was not very significant. The influence of the inventions producing 
rayon and other silk-like fibres in breaking down class barriers through 
the cheapness and abundance of silk stockings is overshadowed by other 
factors. Indeed, the tracing out of the influence of a single invention 
to these distant derivatives makes the process seem absurd. Yet it is 
important to note that, while such may be the case with one invention, 
it may not be so where thousands of inventions are involved. In 
seeking to account for all the changes now taking place, it would be 
a mistake to neglect the accumulative effects on society of these 
derivative influences of inventions. There are many thousands of 
inventions adopted every year and their cumulative influence is 
significant in producing the thousands of minor variations and changes 
taking place in our civilisation.^ 

Some inventions have had major effects on the civilisation of the 
United States and their derivative influences are numerous. In¬ 
ventions played a great part in the settling of that difficult region 
called the Great Plains. Prior to the settling of this territory the 
United States had a culture adapted to woodland country, and the 
Great Plains was an area without trees. The settlers at first passed 
up this region for the wooded country of the mountains and for the 
coast to the West; not until later did they build up an empire in this 
great broad treeless region. 

Major Derivative Effects of a Single Invention—the Six-shooter, Three 
inventions enabled the settlers to conquer this country. These were 
the six-shooter, the windmill, and barbed wire, Webb, to whom we 
are indebted for the appreciation of these technological factors in 
building up this area, shows that the six-shooter enabled the pioneers 
to defeat the Indians ; barbed wire broke down the open range into 
individual farms, and the power of the windmill provided food for a 
larger population. Webb ^ vividly pictures the influence of the six- 
shooter in enabling the early pioneers to win this region from the 
Indians. 

Imagine now a battle between the Texans and the Comanches, and 
observe the relative advantages in weapons possessed by each. In most 
respects the Indian had the best of it. In the first place, the Texan carried 
at most three shots ; the Comanche carried two-score or more arrows. It 
took the Texan a minute to reload his weapon ; the Indian could in that 
time ride three hundred yards and discharge twenty arrows. The Texan 
had to dismount in order to use his rifle effectively at all, and it was his 
most reliable weapon ; the Indian remained mounted throughout the com¬ 
bat. Apparently the one advantage possessed by the white man was a 

^ Recent Social Trends^ Chap, in, “ The Influence of Invention and Discovery **• 

* Walter P, Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), pp. 169-79. 
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weapon of longer range and more deadly accuracy than the Indian’s bow, 
but the agility of the Indian and the rapidity of his movements did much 
to offset this advantage. ... 

The battle of the Pedernales has good claims t6 being the first battle in 
which the six-shooter was used on mounted Indians. Hays and fourteen 
of his men had gone out from San Antonio to look for Indians^ and on 
their return discovered that they were beii^ followed by about seventy 
Comanches. A desperate battle ensued in which the Rangers “shot them 
down with their pistols*’. Some of the Rangers and more than thirty 
Indians were killed. . . . 

Major Caperton says of the battle : “ That was considered the best- 
contested fight that ever took place in Texas, and it showed that they (the 
Rangers) could whip the Indians on horseback, , . . the pistols gave them 
the advantage. That was the first time pistols were used in a fight with 
Indians.” 

In 1850 Major George T. Howard of the old Texas army and Captain 
I, S. Sutton of the Rangers wrote the following testimonial to the effective¬ 
ness of the revolvers : “ They are the only weapon which enabled the 
experienced frontiersmen to defeat the mounted Indian in his own peculiar 
mode of warfare. ... We state, and with entire assurance of the fact, that 
your six-shooter is the arm which has rendered the name of Texas Ranger 
a check and terror to the bands of our frontier Indians.” 

In the light of what has been said the rapid spread of the six-shooter 
over the whole Plains area is easy to understand. It is not difficult to see 
why people associate the six-shooter with Westerners of the Plains. Some 
still believe, such is the force of tradition, that the Westerners “ wear ’em 
low on the right leg, and pull ’em smokin’ ”. . . . Whatever sins the six- 
shooter may have to answer for, it stands as the first mechanical adaptation 
made by the American people when they emerged from the timber and met 
a set of new needs in the open country of the Great Plains. It enabled the 
white man to fight the Plains Indian on horseback. 


The Significant Social Effects of Converging Material In¬ 
ventions 

The effects of a number of inventions sometimes accumulate in the 
same place and thus bring together their respective influences. For 
instance, the following inventions very probably contribute to the 
decrease in the birth rate : the factory machines, the school, the block 
of flats, the motor-car, the cinema, child labour laws, and compulsory 
education. While the effect of any one of these inventions is scarcely 
discernible, the combined effect may be appreciable. 

This combining of influences is a very common phenomenon. The 
growth of suburbs is the result, not of the car alone, though it is a 
significant influence, but also of the electric railway, the steam railway, 
the telephone, the radio, the cinema, and, in the United States, the 
chain store. These are all very different material objects and have 
different uses, yet all are centred on one result, namely, the creation 
of suburbs, whatever may be the other purposes they serve. It is as 
though the influence of a variety of inventions were poured into one 
groove. This grooving of the influences of many inventions seems to 
be caused by demand. Human beings wish to live in suburbs, where 
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there is more space but where they are still near to the advantages 
of the great cities, and this desire provides the dynamic directing force. 
In the previous chapter it was shown that social demand helps to bring 
inventions into being. It is now seen that social valuation determines 
also the social uses to which inventions are put. The purpose of the 
inventor of the motor-car was not to create suburbs, nor was that 
the aim of the maker of the telephone. But the social forces have 
grooved the uses of these innovations to aid the development of 
residences on the borders of great cities. 

The Derivative Effects of Converging Material Inventions, In a previous 
paragraph it was shown how a single invention has a derivative effect. 
In a similar manner a group of converging inventions may jointly have 
a derivative effect, flowing from the one direct effect of the converging 
cluster. The derivative effects of such a converging cluster may be 
very significant. Thus the city is the more or less direct effect of 
many manufacturing, transportation, and communication inventions ; 
but the city is the cause of countless numbers of social changes. It 
increases crime, diminishes the family, takes away functions from the 
church, increases the activities of government, and changes the nature 
of politics.^ All these may be said to be derivative effects of the 
transportation and manufacturing inventions, though directly they are 
the effects of cities. Clusters of inventions, like the power inventions, 
converge on some social product, much as the sand in an hour glass 
converges on the narrow middle neck, from there to spread outwards 
again. 

The connections between the converging inventions and the diverg¬ 
ing social effects are not always noted by observers. That crime is a 
phenomenon of city life is more easily recognised than that it flows 
from the power inventions that made the cities. Yet if a person is 
assigned the task of trying to trace out the effects of the factory and 
railway, it would be a mistake to omit these influences of the city. 
Likewise, if suburban life causes a greater separation of the husband 
and father from the family circle and thereby accords more leadership 
to the wife and mother, this fact should be traced back to the newer 
transportation and communication inventions of the twentieth century 
which produced suburbs and separated residence from place of work. 

Influences of Social Inventions 
Social Inventions and Technology 

Social changes are often merely variations in existing practice. 
Thus the motor-car may increase the tendency for summer hotel guests 
to remain for short stays. The change is to produce a variation in 
length of visit of summer hotel guests. No new thing is created, though 

^ For a discussion of the problems brought about by city life the student is 
referred to Om Cities, part i, section 3, National Resources Committee (Washington, 

1937)- 
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this change in the nature of tourist trade may have radical effects upon 
the summer hotel business.« 

Social Inventions Resultingfrom Mechanical Change, On the other hand 
the variation in society caused by a mechanical change may be 
sufficiently great to justify the assignment of a new name to the social 
effect. Thus travellers always have stopped overnight or longer at 
camps ; yet the motor-car in increasing this tendency has produced 
a variation in the camp sufficiently different to be called the ‘‘ tourist 
camp ’’ and to justify the characterisation of it as a social invention. 
Invention is commonly associated with material objects. That there 
are inventions which are not mechanical but social is indicated by 
the following random sample of social inventions.^ 


Australian ballot 
Bonus to wage-earners 
Boycott 
Chain store 
Charity organisation 
society 
Civil service 
Clearing house 
Correspondence school 
Day nursery 
Esperanto 
Flag day 
Group insurance 


Holding company 
Investment trust 
Instalment selling 
Junior college 
Juvenile court 
League of Nations 
Legal aid society 
Lockout 

Matrimonial bureau 
Minimum wage law 
Mothers’ pensions 
National economic 
council 


Psychological clinics 
Proportional representa¬ 
tion 

Research Institute 
Rochdale co-operative 
Rotary club 
Seminar 

Social settlement 
Summer camp 
Universal suffrage 
Visiting teacher 


The term “ social invention ’* has come in practice to mean any 
invention that is not material and that is not a discovery in natural 
science. Strictly speaking, a social invention should probably mean 
a group invention. Thus a day mu^ery is a new kind of group. But 
an invention like the novel in literature is sometimes called a social 
invention, probably because it is not a material invention, thbugh 
it has little more to do with the group than does a hammer. A more 
inclusive term would be “ non-material invention’’, a term not so facile, 
though, as social invention. Non-material invention might also be 
supposed to include scientific discoveries in applied science, as for 
instance in medicine. In actuality the relation of social change and 
discoveries in applied science is so much like the relation of social 
change and mechanical invention that inventions and discoveries arc 
usually treated together, even though scientific discovery may be in 
^ion-material culture. Illustrations of inventions in non-material cul¬ 
ture, which arc called social inventions, are Esperanto, a patent, a visa, 
and an intelligence test. 

When a significant invention like the motor-car is mentioned as 
having social effects, the associated inventions arc also included. This 
clustering may be called more accurately the motor-car complex. 
There is similarly a radio complex, a cinema complex, and so forth. 

^ Rectnt Social Trends^ p. 162.^ 
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Fig. 33. —The Social Effects of the Motor-Car. 

The influences of the motor-car on society arc so numerous that they are in¬ 
calculable, but the above sketch shows a few of the important ones. From William F. 
Ogbum, Machines and To-morrow's World, published by the Public Affairs Committee 
of New York City. 
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But even in this expanded sense, it is difficult to cite many instances of a 
significant social invention resulting from a single material invention. 

In general, the more important social inventions which issue from 
technology involve a number of material complexes. Old-age insur¬ 
ance is an effect of several complexes. One set includes the inventions 
that resulted in the birth of fewer children, which means fewer children 
to care for parents when they become old. Another set embraces the 
transportation inventions that increase mobility and hence scatter the 
children away from the homestead and make it easier for them not to 
support their elderly relations. Still another group includes the 
printing inventions and sound broadcasting which rain advertising 
appeals on those who might otherwise save more for old age. It may 
be said therefore that a social invention, such as old-age insurance, 
is dependent upon several groups of material inventions. 

Importance of Mon-technological Factors, It is to be noted, however, 
that the creation of something sufficiently new in structure to be called 
a social invention ordinarily requires much more than a mechanical 
invention. In fact, of the various elements, mechanical or social, that 
go into the creation of a social invention, often mechanical influence 
is slight, negligible, or even non-existent. The mechanical element in 
the invention and adoption of voting for proportional representation 
is slight indeed, and negligible or non-existent in the invention of the 
Australian ballot. The chain store depends to a certain extent on the 
lorry and the packaging inventions. But the boycott, a social in¬ 
vention, does not depend on any immediate mechanical invention. 
Neither does woman suffrage. Likewise, flag days as a social invention 
seem to be independent of any new mechanical invention, though 
printing makes the production of flags simpler. Again, Esperanto as 
a simplified language has no recourse to any element of a mechanical 
nature. It can be concluded, therefore, that mechanical elements are 
not necessary to social inventions. 

The Social Effects of Social Inventions 

The causes of social change are, of course, not confined to mechan¬ 
ical invention and discovery in applied science. Social inventions 
cause social changes, too. Such indeed is the purpose of social 
legislation, if a law of this type may be called a social invention. 
A graduated income tax has the social effect of redistributing wealth, 
vrif the tax is sharply graduated and is supplemented by social legislation 
giving benefits to the less wealthy in the form of social insurance, then 
the effect is to take money from the rich and give it to the poor. In 
this case there are two or more social inventions converging to effect 
the result of redistributing wealth. Similarly, another pair of social 
inventions, child labour laws and legislation making school attendance 
compulsory, have changed the family functions by reducing the control 
of parents over their children. 
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Derivative Irfiuence of Social Inventions, The influence of a social 
invention extends also into derivative effects, like the links of a chain. 
The effect of the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
United States from 1919 to 1934 was not confined to altering the 
drinking habits of the population. The force of this innovation 
continued until criminals developed a highly organised business based 
on gang warfare. As a secondary derivative effect of prohibition, there 
were repercussions on the courts, on prisons, and on politics. 

That a social invention may have many influences extending in 
different directions, like the spokes of a wheel, is illustrated by war. 
In the World War of 1914--18 the war establishment in the countries 
of the combatants influenced the whole range of social institutions.^ 
There was hardly an industry that was not affected. Farmers felt the 
shortage of labour. Women went to work outside the home as never 
before. The marriage rate and the birth rate were lowered. The 
curricula of schools and universities were changed ; news was censored. 
Money was worth less than it had been before. The influences of 
war and war preparations extended qutwards in many directions 
throughout the social realm. It may be concluded, then, that social 
inventions are much like mechanical inventions in the effects they have 
on society. 

Social Inventions as a Source of Technological Inventions, Social in¬ 
ventions also cause mechanical inventions. It has been shown : {a) 
that mechanical inventions cause social inventions; {b) that social 
inventions bring about other social inventions; and (^) that mechanical 
inventions lead to the development of other mechanical inventions. 
It is also true {d) that social inventions cause mechanical inventions. 
For instance, the new building codes in New York City restricting the 
height of buildings, and providing for more light, led to a new type of 
tall building construction that tapers off to a point, somewhat after 
the manner of a pyramid. Another illustration is the machine that 
grades examination papers. The invention of the “ true-false ” type 
of examination, when used on a large scale, led to the invention of a 
mechanical grader. A final illustration is the invention of a machine 
that signs cheques which is said to be the result of the social invention, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, one of the early measures 
of the Roosevelt administration. The A. A. A. had to send out cheques 
frequently to millions of farmers in payment for reduction of acreage 
in crops, necessitating the invention of such a machine. 

That changes in social conditions bring about mechanical inven¬ 
tions is another proof of the old adage that necessity is the mother of 
invention. The social inventions named in the preceding paragraph 
developed needs for mechanical inventions. New social needs due to 
social changes are indeed a greater cause of mechanical invention than 
are specific social inventions. Thus war has been at various times in 
^ For a discussion of the influence of war see Chapter XXIII. 
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the past a developer of mechanical invention. War is a change in 
social conditions. It may also be argued, of course, that war is a social 
invention which is put to work from time to time. War was respon¬ 
sible in modern times for the invention of the tank and for various 
types of explosives and guns. In the World War of 1914-18, the 
entrance of the United States led to a great spurt in the production 
of wartime inventions. The number of these inventions sent to the 
U.S. Naval Consulting Board was so great as to require an office force 
of eighteen persons to handle them. At the peak of this period of 
inventiveness as many as 600 letters a day were received.^ Not all 
these inventions were workable. In fact only a very few were con¬ 
sidered by the Board to be meritorious and practicable. The most 
important naval warfare inventions developed in the World War were 
the two used to combat the submarine : the listening device and the 
depth charge. 

In discussing further the interrelations between social conditions 
and mechanical inventions, we may note that we readily find many 
more social conditions arising from mechanical inventions than 
mechanical inventions resulting from social conditions, unless social 
conditions are defined loosely as any human need. The relative ease 
with which social conditions can be traced to technological changes 
and the relative difficulty in finding mechanical inventions due to 
social changes is an empirical observation that is important for an 
understanding of why the superorganic changes. 

Priority in Social Change 

It is clear that social conditions bring about mechanical inventions 
and also that mechanical inventions cause changes in social conditions. 
But it is desirable to know which sequence is the more common. A 
comprehensive generalisation on this point has not been established, but 
at the present time in the modern world, it appears easier to find 
illustrations of technology causing changes in social conditions. Hence 
we are inclined to favour the hypothesis of the greater importance of 
the sequence of technology causing social changes. 

Priority of Mechanical Inventions as Causal Factors, By using the 
method of priority and sequence a good deal can be learned about how 
much mechanical invention influences social change. The invention 
of barbed wire preceded the breaking up of the cattle country of the 
'(Great Plains into small farms. In 1874 the first barbed wire was sold 
in the United States and by 1880 over 80 million pounds had been sold. 
The sequence alone, of course, does not establish a causal relation. 
The events of to-day precede all those of to-morrow, but every event 
to-day is not a cause of every event to-morrow. The causal connection 
must be established aside from priority. In the case of the barbed 

* Lloyd N. Scott, Naval Consulting Board of the United States fWashington, 1920), 
p. 123. 
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wire, historical research shows the prohibitive cost of wooden fences 
in a treeless country and demonstrates the enormous sale of barbed 
wire to fence off the farms. “ Barbed wire made the hundred-and- 
sixty-acre homestead both possible and profitable on the Prairie 
Plains.” 1 

The problem is complicated where there is a long chain of causes 
and effects. Thus, in the series jD, F, G, it is noted that D, a social 
invention, is influential in producing e, a technological invention, which 
in turn has an effect on social condition F, and so on. To pick the 
mechanical invention e out of this series and say that it influences F or 
G seems arbitrary. Why not start with Z), the social invention, and 
say that it causes a mechanical invention and later social changes ? 
The justification for singling out any one item in such a series is its 
importance in reality, not in a schematic arrangement. 

There are, of course, illustrations of social inventions which are as 
definite and specific as mechanical inventions. During World War I 
the farmers in the United States as elsewhere were called upon to 
help feed the soldiers in Europe, which led to the ploughing of many 
new areas of land which continued to be cultivated when the soldiers 
returned to the soil, which in turn led to an agricultural surplus and 
to the depression of the nine teen-twenties. The war is specific and 
definite, hence the connection of the agricultural depression with war 
can be readily traced. If all social changes were sharp, new, definite, 
and precise, it would be easier to identify them as causes of further 
social changes. 

In a schematic sense, as suggested in the series of letters listed 
before, there is no such thing as an origin, if the question of degree be 
omitted. Any one change that may be chosen was set in motion by 
something else, which was also in motion, and so on back to so-called 
ultimate causes. Similarly for changes in the social heritage as a 
whole, priority may not be assigned either to the material culture or 
to the non-material culture, for changes in the non-material culture 
may be influenced by changes in the material culture, which were 
previously due to changes in the material culture, which were pre¬ 
viously due to changes in the non-material culture, and so on. When 
all the interconnected parts of a culture are in motion, and each part 
exerts a force on some other part, the origin of the motion cannot be 
located. 

Influence of Ideas and Ideologies. Since all social change takes place* 
through the medium of ideas, there naturally arises the question, 
whence came the ideas and what are their influences ? In answering 
these questions it may be stated, for the purposes of analysis, that there 
are two extreme types of ideas, those that centre round facts and 
material objects, and those that centre round fantasies.^ Ideas of 

^Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains (Boston 1931), p. 318. 

• C 3 arl G. Jung, The Psychology of the Unconscious (London, I987)* 
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the latter kind may originate from man’s aspirations, fears, or other 
emotions ; such ideas are called beliefs. Such was the idea that the 
world would come to an end a thousand years after the birth of Christ, 
a belief not closely related to fact. On the other hand, ideas may 
originate from observation of phenomena, as in the case of knowledge 
of how to navigate a boat. Still other ideas are mixtures or approxi-, 
mations of the two types. Indeed, ideas of fact and of fantasy are 
probably the extremes on a scale of ideas with various gradations 
between. An example of an idea between fact and fantasy is the 
central idea in the laissez-faire doctrine of the functions of the states. 
Many individuals want to believe that that government is best which 
governs least, and that the economic forces are self-adjusting as they 
supply our needs. Hence to such individuals this social philosophy 
is wishful thinking. On the other hand, many governments have done 
reasonably well by following a policy of modified laissez-faire. So 
some ideas are based partly on wishes and partly on observation. To 
sharpen the presentation, the two extremes of ideas, namely those 
originating from accurate observation of phenomena and those arising 
from subjective emotions, will be spoken of as though they were 
different types rather than the two ends of a series. 

As to the influence of ideas, wherever and however they may 
originate, the material world is more likely to be influenced by factual 
and observational ideas than by beliefs. Material culture does not 
bend easily to ideas of the fantasy type. For instance, in the strenuous¬ 
ness of modern civilisation, man may occasionally be appealed to 
greatly by the idea of living the simple life. However much the 
desirability of this type of life may be preached, it is rather difficult 
in these days of watches and modern commercial competition for 
many people to return to the simple life. Nor, to cite another illustra¬ 
tion, does admiration for the old type of family life bring it back in 
the face of factory production and the apartment house. 

Ideologies of the fantasy type do, of course, affect the material 
culture. Wishful ideas about national glory may cause a small nation 
to engage extensively in military preparations. Such ideas may steer 
the nation away from the advantages of free trade and cause it to 
adopt high tariffs and other policies that favour factories and chemical 
industries. The ideas of race held by the National Socialists of 
Germany have no basis in scientific anthropology or biology, yet they 
'T>layed a role in building up a self-sufficient economy in material goods. 
Other cases frequently cited are the Crusades of the Middle Ages 
and the present ideologies in Soviet Russia. As to the Crusades, the 
religious ideas behind them affected the social behaviour of the peoples 
rather more than their technology. The Crusades led to the opening 
of trade routes and may have had some influence on material methods 
of transportation, though such an effect is not known definitely. There 
arc those who claim that the economic motives behind the Crusades, 
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Figs. 34 and 35.—Increasing Speed and its Social Effects. 

Ever-increasing speeds have been reducing the size of the U.S, in terms of travel 
time. M^cm train service, by comparison with early train service, reduces it to 
the size of the small map, and aeroplane service to only a dot. Chart above from 
Hart, The Technique of Social Progress (Holt & Company), p. 76, 
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resulting in more trade, were less of a fantasy type than were the 
religious wishes.^ 

A somewhat similar point may be made regarding the Marxian 
ideologies used in the origin of Soviet Russia. These ideas have had 
a great influence on social organisation during the brief period of the 
existence of the Soviet Union, How this organisation will be modified 
by social forces in the future is a question. The influences of these 
ideologies on technology are less apparent. They have led to the 
adoption of the machine techniques of mass production, as have also 
the ideologies of fascism and laissez-foi^e capitalism. 

It is not suggested here that fantasies have no influence on techno¬ 
logy, but rather that ol^servational ideas have a greater influence. 
More will be known about the influence of ideas in our society later, 
when there will have been more opportunity to observe the effects of 
propaganda and advertising. The claims of very competent pro¬ 
pagandists, that given enough money they can make the people believe 
anything, on any subject, are extreme in view of the limitations im¬ 
posed by the material and scientific world. ^ The origin and influence 
of social philosophies, such as individualism, eugenics, or communism, 
indicate that they arc a blend of the fact type of idea and the fantasy 
type. 

Influence of Technology on Social Institutions 

Social institutions in general are the special province of sociology, 
rather than of the other social sciences. Hence the subject of change 
in social institutions needs especially to be discussed. The great social 
institutions are rather stable organisations lasting over long periods of 
time and found in nearly all cultures. They are not likely to be 
modified greatly by a single invention. Dramatic or profound 
modifications in such great institutions require the influence of clusters 
of inventions. 

Industry, Perhaps the most striking change in modern times is the 
change in economic organisation, seen in the virtual creation of modern 
production and distribution by the power inventions and various 
power-using machines made from the metals. Industry has been taken 
from the household and new types of economic organisations have been 
set up, such as factories, stores, and banks. The inventions of the 
factory and railway grouped industry into huge closely packed cities ; 
hiow the motor-car and electricity are tending to scatter industry, 
especially the lighter types which can readily use the truck, away 
from the centre of big cities. 

Family, Modern technology, in taking industry from the house¬ 
hold, has radically changed the family organisation. It has placed 
man’s work, except in agriculture, wholly away from the homestead 

^ £. R. A. Seligman, The Economc InterpretaHion of History (New Vork, 1907). 

* See also the latter portions of Chapter X for furaer discussion of this matter. 
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and has removed nearly all woman’s economic duties except cooking, 
house-cleaning, and a little sewing and laundering. The inventions 
affecting the birth rate are reducing the size of the family, and both 
the above-mentioned sets of inventions are increasing the number of 
divorces and separations and rendering marriage more unstable. 

Church. The church has been least affected by modern inventions, 
although the church is much less a central comprehensive social 
organisation in modern municipalities than it was in rural districts 
several generations ago. The church has, moreover, been profoundly 
affected by discoveries in science, which have changed attitudes 
towards religious rituals and creeds. 

State. The modern state has been influenced by two sets of 
inventions, the production inventions and the communication inven¬ 
tions. Power production meant the transfer from the family to the 
state of such functions as the protection of the aged through old-age 
insurance, and provision for the young through schools, child labour 
law's, health measures, and juvenile courts. The transportation 
inventions meant the growth of the area covered by the state. They 
meant an interpenetration of economic life, and with the printing 
inventions, helped build up group solidarity. Nationalism, moreover, 
is now being encouraged by the chemical inventions. Finally, these 
same transportation and communication inventions are leading to a 
shift of functions from local government to the central government of 
the whole state. It is evident that the great social institutions are 
affected by changing technology. 

Technology and Psychology. Institutions also have important psycho¬ 
logical aspects, and personal reactions vary, as can be seen in politics, 
in family life, among employees and employers, in the church, and in 
the community. The psychological aspects of modern institutions are 
not, however, so much the causes of institutional change as they arc the 
result of the changes caused by technology. For instance, the employer 
and the employee in the days of the handicrafts had a personal relation¬ 
ship because they knew one another well and understood fully the 
requirements of the tasks undertaken. These psychological attitudes 
did not change into misunderstandings, lack of sympathy, strikes and 
boycotts, and thus lead to large-scale industry adopting modern 
technology. Rather, the technology developed the large-scale industry 
and the present psychological attitudes of employee and employer 
resulted. Hence characteristic institutional behaviour follows changes 
instigated by technology. 


SUMMARY 

Mechanisation is one of the most striking and pervasive phenomena of 
our times. Unfortunately, its study has been neglected by the social sciences, 
which have not sufficiently recognised that while technology itself belongs to 
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the itieid of the natural fciences» its far-reaching eHccts on social life make it 
a vital subject for study by the social sciences. 

This chapter has undertaken to show something of the eifect which 
advances in mechanisation and applied science have had on modern social 
life. The numerous direct social effects which a major material invention 
may have was illustrated by the case of the radio, for which over a hundred 
immediate significant consequences were indicated. Moreover, it was shown 
that the first social consequences of an invention continue to move outwards 
like ripples in a pond. In the case of the cotton gin, it was seen that, apart 
from its immediate effect of increasing the amount of cotton planted, it played 
a significant r 61 e in causing the further growth of slavery, and later the Civil 
War, While these derivative effects become increasingly attenuated the 
further they extend, they are of great signihcance because of the tremendous 
number of inventions adopted every year. 

When the effects of a munber of inventions converge, their influence is 
even more noteworthy. This was shown for the city, which is essentially 
the direct result of the manufacturing and transportation inventions. And 
as in the case of single inventions, clusters of inventions have significant 
derivative influences ; the city, for example, fosters crime, suicide and divorce. 

Technology produces social change, but it also may produce social inven¬ 
tions. Occasionally a single material complex is responsible for a new social 
element, as in tlie case of the motor-car ushering in the tourist camp. But 
generally a number of material inventions converge to yield a new social 
invention, as was shown to be true for social insurance. Social invention, 
however, need not depend on material elements but may develop indepen¬ 
dently. Examples given included the Australian ballot, the boycott, and 
Esperanto. Such social inventions, like mechanica] ones, also have social 
effects, which may carry on, as well, into derivative effects. Both mechanical 
and social inventions are thus important factors in social change. The former, 
however, tend to be more definite and specific, can be dated, and thus are 
more readily identified as origins of change. 

All social change takes place through the medium of ideas. Some ideas 
flow from observable fads and others from fantasies, while still others repre¬ 
sent a combination of the two. Material culture is influenced largely by the 
first type, while such aspects of the social heritage as literature, art, religion, 
and social philosophy may conform to the second type, or to a blend of 
the two. 

Particularly noteworthy is the influence of technological change on the 
great social institutions. Modem industry is seen to be the virtual creation 
of the power inventions and the various power-using machines made from 
the metals. Some of the derivative effects of the economic changes have 
been great, as in the case of the family. Dramatic, too, have been the effects 
of certain inventions such as the effect of contraception on the birth rate and 
on morality. Religion has been least affected by material developments, 
since its essential concern is with non-material values, but even here doctrines 
have been radically affected by scientific discoveries. Next to the economic 
organisation, the state has been most strongly influenced by changing tech- 
^nology, principally by the production inventions and by those of communi¬ 
cation. These have helped to extend both the area of the state and the 
scope of its functions. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
SOCIAL DISORGANISATION 


This chapter on disorganisation is placed in the section on social 
change rather than in the section dealing with the organisation of 
society. The reason is the thesis of this chapter : that social dis¬ 
organisation is caused by rapid and extensive change. 

An organisation is an articulation of different parts with various 
functions to perform. The human body is a beautiful illustration of 
organisation. There are organs for the intake of food and air and for 
the excretion of waste. The circulatory system feeds all cells of the 
body and the nervous system stimulates and controls the activity of 
the various parts and of the whole. Organs of sight, hearing, taste, 
and smell arc so placed as to provide reaction and movement. The 
whole is in balance. 

The life of a city is likewise excellently organised. In the hours 
before dawn, the food to be distributed begins its movement in lorries 
and milk wagons from central markets and terminals to retail distri¬ 
butors and to homes. The transportation system swings into operation 
in time to carry the workers to factories, stores, and offices. The 
amount of transportation available bears an approximate relation to 
the number of people seeking it. When the lunch hour arrives there 
are restaurants and eating places for all. The amount of food on hand 
is more or less what will be demanded and a certain balance is struck. 

^ The goods to be sold are on the shelves and the raw materials are in 
the factories. Each person know^s his job and is there to do it. The 
whole is demobilised in an orderly manner from dusk to midnight. 
The organised life of a city goes on from day to day for thousands of 
people engaged in multitudinous tasks of great variety. 

The change which upsets organisation may be violent and quick 
as in war or flood, or it may be less rapid as when an oncoming business 
depression disorganises the real-estate market or when a war dis¬ 
organises the trade of neutrals. In any case, most disorganisation 
results from the impact of forces producing social change. For in¬ 
stance, there is usually some sort of balance in the prices of various 
commodities. So many bushels of wheat will buy a plough. We 
* spend 20 per cent of our income for rent. But if there is inflation the 
price structure becomes disorganised. Prices of ploughs rise more 
rapidly than prices of wheat; rent is slow to rise. 

Society as a going concern is an organisation. The organisation 
consists of habits and institutions, among which there is a fair degree 
of equilibrium. This equilibrium is often shaken by social changes. 
We begin therefore by considering how the balance achieved in a 
stationary society contrasts with the conditions of a changing society. 
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Stationary and Changing Societies 

Contrasting Characteristics. There are certain characteristics of a 
stationary society that are different from those of a changing one.^ 
For instance, in a stationary society parents know with much more 
certainty what sort of occupations and lives will be the lot of their 
sons and daughters and grandchildren than do parents in a changing 
society. 

A stationary society is one where there is no notion of progress or of 
reform. These are great goals in a changing society. In a stationary 
society, the hopes of humanity centre round such interests as marriage 
and children, a good food supply, and a heavenly abode after death, 
rather than round improving living conditions here and now. 
Interest centres upon changing the characteristics of individuals as they 
grow up into men and women, rather than upon changing environ¬ 
ment. The emphasis is on individual ethics rather than on social 
ethics. 

Experimentation has long ceased in a stationary society. Trial and 
error have already occurred before the society became stationary, and 
the best practices have been agreed upon, that is, the best in view 
of existing equipment. The attitude is expressed by the remark, “ we 
do it that way because it has always been done that way In 
modern society something new is constantly occurring, and the attitude 
is, “ there is always a better way In a changing culture the dividing 
line of political opinion tends to be that between radicals and con¬ 
servatives. 

A stationary society favours the elders, who become wise by years 
of observation on conditions that do not change, while a changing 
society favours youth. The young workers who are equipped with the 
most recent and advanced techniques readily displace those who are 
older. It is interesting to note, too, that the age of workers in the 
old occupations in the United States to-day, such as blacksmithing, 
is much greater than in new occupations such as those concerned 
with motor-car making. 

In a stationary society rules of behaviour can be formulated 
successfully in great detail, because conditions do not change. What 
to cat and what not to eat can be prescribed because the food supply 
remains the same and no new knowledge will come in, let us say, about 
chemicals or vitamins. The conditions for marriage and divorce can 
be laid down with exactness for future generations. A stationary' 
culture is one where there may not be just ten commandments but 
thousands of them. It is a culture of custom, of moral codes, of 
manners, of respect for the law. 

On the contrary, when conditions are rapidly changing, a rule as 
to how to behave for one period will not apply to the next, for con- 

^ William F. Ogburn, “ Stationary and Changing Societies Amermn Journal 
^ Soewbgy, vd. 42, pp. 16-32^ July, 1936. 
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ditions will be different. ** Early to bed and early to rise ** is an 
essential maxim, for instance, when there arc animals to be fed. The 
wisdom of the adage is less apparent when there is intellectual work 
to be done which may be accomplished best in the late evening. 
Morals that will carry through changing conditions must of necessity 
be very general, such as “ the greatest good to the greatest number ”, 
a maxim too general in fact to be of any help to a non-intellectual 
person. Without the guidance of specific rules, the individual is 
thrown back on an analysis of consequences. Thus, moral codes, 
and laws also, tend to lose the respect they command in more nearly 
stationary eras.^ The dominance of the folkways and mores so well 
described by Sumner is greatest in societies, unlike our own, that are 
not changing or are changing very slowly. ^ It is concluded then 
that social change alters the nature of society from what it is when 
conditions are stable. 

The Integrated Culture Pattern of a Stationary Society 

In the preceding chapter the influence of social change in general 
on different customs and institutions has been noted. There remains 
to be discussed the effect of social change upon the total culture, that 
is, upon the pattern made by the different parts of culture when fitted 
together as they always are. Thus the pattern of culture in colonial 
America was quite different from what it is under modern industrialism. 
There the pattern was one of small governmental units, and little 
industry outside the home. The family was very important and the 
village and the church ruled men’s behaviour. Now the parts fit 
into a different design. Industry and government have grown ; the 
village is less conspicuous ; the family governs a smaller area ; the 
church is more restricted in its range of influence. 

Adaptation of New Culture Trait to Old Patterns, Before proceeding to 
discuss the pattern of cultural relationships, however, it is desirable to 
make a few observations on the method whereby any new element is 
assimilated into the culture. Usually a new element is experimented 
with. Individuals react to it in different ways. As a simple illustra¬ 
tion, the toothbrush may be cited. The toothbrush was introduced 
into modern society so recently that observations may be made upon 
its adoption. At first teachers in nurseries and schools taught that the 
movement of the brush in tise should be horizontal. Later, vertical or 
f rotary movements were suggested. There were combinations of move¬ 
ments for various parts of the oral anatomy. Moreover, not every 
individual uses the brush in the same way. The variety of methods 
of using a toothbrush runs into the scores. Hence various types of 
toothbrushes may be invented to facilitate the different methods. 

^ Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, IJft Among the Lowbrows (Boston, 1931), p. 247. 

* How rapid cultural change produces a condition normlessness (mmu), 
has been effectively shown by the French sociologist, Emile Durkheim, in Le Smide 
(Paris, 1897). 
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There have, indeed, been 713 patents granted on the toothbrush in 
the United States. Clearly, the period of adoption of the toothbrush 
has been one of trial and error. Eventually, the less desirable ways 
will become obsolete. One or more preferred ways and types will be 
chosen and there will be no further experimenting. 

Sbmewhat the same procedure occurs whenever a culture trait 
is adopted, whether it be the cultivation of maize, or a new religion. 
Such trait complexes are experimented with, though perhaps not 
so much as in the case of a simple material device like the tooth¬ 
brush. A large culture complex becomes modified as it is adjusted 
to the other parts of the culture. The adult education movement as 
it is adopted in different countries must be modified to fit the existing 
educational and occupational systems. In Scandinavia it is being 
adopted in a different way from that in the United States. In Sweden 
there is less high-school education and more co-operative activity than 
here. Hence co-operatives there furnish adults some of the subjects 
taught in high schools here. 

There is, however, a period of trial and error, with modification to 
some extent of both the culture traits adopted and the culture traits to 
which they must be adjusted. It takes some time to make the adjust¬ 
ment. In our own culture, for instance, street and road conditions 
have not yet become adequately adapted to the motor-car. Nor has 
the family or church made a wholly satisfactory adjustment to the 
motor-car. In the course of time an adjustment will have been made, 
only to have some new invention cause a new modification. 

The trial and error method of adapting a new culture trait into 
the culture pattern seems to lead to what is considered a progressively 
better adjustment. For instance, in adjusting compensation to those 
injured by dangerous machinery in the United States, the first attempt 
was to employ the old common law on liability ; the second attempt 
was to develop new laws on employers’ liability ; and the third trial 
yielded workmen’s compensation insurance, an improvement on the 
other procedures; and now workmen’s compensation is being 
improved.^ 

Prevailing Folkways usually Represent the “ Best ” Adjustment, In the 
preceding paragraph the words “ better adjustment ” and ** improve¬ 
ment ” have been used. What is meant is not that they are better 
by scientific proof, but that the opinion of the time considers the 
modern toothbrush and present-day workmen’s compensation better 
than earlier models. Opinion, of course, may not be unanimous in 
a large heterogeneous society. There may be some who think a tooth¬ 
brush is a waste of money and injurious to gums and enamel. Other 
people may think it good to let careless persons die an accidental death. 
Then, too, there are various points of view in judging a good. Silken* 
like stockings became the common heritage in the nineteen-twenties 
in the United States. The expezimenting th^t was done made the 
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stockings thinner, which may have been “ the best adjustment ” fr6m 
the point of view of aesthetics, but hardly the best adjustment for health 
or for economy. In this sense the experiment might be said to have 
yielded the worst possible adjustment. 

It is an interesting question as to whether in the course of time 
society works out through experiment the best use of a new cultxire 
trait. “ Best ” is, of course, not a scientific term, but a moral one. 
Experiment, however, if freely resorted to, would seem to lead to 
choices that a majority think are most desirable. That another culture 
would view such a result of experiment as the best is not certain, for 
new evidence and new values may enter into the appraisal. 

But the adjustment to a culture trait is surprisingly good if the trait 
is one of long standing, whether it be a birch bark canoe, an Eskimo 
shoe, or a Hopi method of planting corn. The casual traveller may 
not see it so, but the ethnologist or the immigrant who comes to live 
in a culture often finds the prevailing ways the “ best Almost any 
culture could be improved by bringing in new inventions. But without 
these new inventions, the customary practices are better than outsiders 
may think. The cultivation of land in small strips is not a good 
practice for Iowa farmers with tractors, but it worked very well in 
Europe in the Middle Ages, with hoe cultivation, soil that needed to 
be protected from erosion, the lack of fertilisers, land that had to lie 
fallow every few years, and laws of inheritance that called for the 
division of land.* 

This discussion about the “ best ” adjustment to a new culture 
trait is not from the point of view of either the biological welfare of the 
individual, or his happiness, but rather from the standpoint of an 
harmonious integration of the parts of culture. For instance, in the 
case of workmen’s compensation for accidents, the plan ties in better, 
so it is agreed, with the legal profession, with the courts, with the 
labour movement, and with factory production, than did the old 
common law which led to bad legal practices, to congestion of courts, 
to unrest in the ranks of labour, and to inadequate production. In 
other words, the parts of culture that are related to workmen’s com¬ 
pensation are now in a better balance than formerly. 

In an old society which is receiving few new elements of culture, 
and hence is nearly stationary, the experiments with formerly new 
traits may be assumed to have been carried through and the best 
choices made. The “ best ” adjustments to the existing culture traits 
have been worked out. In a long established culture, then, it is a fair 

^ “ If the Eskimo methods of supplying the three main needs of man arc 
scrutinised, there can be nothing but astonishment at the cleverness displayed in 
adaptation and at the perfection of the result. Civilised man cannot better them 
mu^, and finds it necessary, when somuming in the Arctic regions, to adopt the 
native ways.” A. G. Keller, Societal J^lution (New York, 1931), p. 336. 

• Vladimir G. Simkohovitch, ” Hay and History ”, Political Science Q}iarterl}f^ 
vol. ai8, pp. 385-403, September, 1913. 
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assumption that there is a more harmonious adjustment of the different 
parts of the ciilturc than in a society where there are newly adopted 
parts of culture. A new trait is a force which is likely to disturb the 
pattern of balance already worked out. This is, of course, not to say 
that the new trait may not be desirable. The city may be desirable, 
but it has not been with us long enough for the family, the church, 
and other institutions to achieve the best possible adjustment to it. 

The Integrated Culture Pattern of a Stationary Society. There are no 
really stationary societies to-day, for diffusions of culture traits, potent 
causes of change, have become world-wide ; and the preliterate 
cultures are in contact with the advanced cultures of the white and 
yellow races, and hence are undergoing change. But some cultures 
are much more nearly stationary than others ; and descriptions of 
such societies show very clearly the balance and the feeling of adjust¬ 
ment to conditions as they are.^ 

An instructive illustration of a stable society is afforded by the 
natives of Hawaii in the long period of their history before the coming 
of the white man.* The island was perhaps first inhabited about 
A.D. 500, and for five hundred years thereafter it enjoyed undisturbed 
isolation from the rest of the world, for not until the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries was the land invaded again by Polynesians. Five 
hundred more years elapsed before the first white men arrived. For 
approximately a thousand years the island culture was almost com¬ 
pletely free from outside influence and disturbance, with the result 
that a particularly satisfactory cultural adaptation was achieved by 
the natives. The island resources were limited, but not unduly so ; 
hence they permitted an adjustment without struggle. The native 
diet of pork, coconut, breadfruit, bananas, and sweet potatoes was 
adequate and well balanced. The natives were splendid of physique, 
their good health being the subject of frequent comment by observers. 
The two-thousand-mile sea barrier served as a defence against microbes 
hostile to man elsewhere ; cholera ravaged Europe and Asia, but was 
inert by the time it reached the island. The long period of isolation 
allowed the natives to establish immunity to the diseases they already 
had when they first came to the island. As a result, the population 
grew to between 300,000 and 400,000, where the number was stabilised 
and kept in check by infanticide, abortion, and intense warfare. The 
pictme of Hawaiian society before the advent of the white man is, then, 
one of balance and adjustment. 

This harmonious situation was disturbed by the arrival of Captain 
Cook and his sailors in 1778. The long-established equilibrium was 
upset and a period of disorganisation initiated. The natives were 
ravaged by the diseases of the white man, particularly by the venereal 

^ £. Sapir, '* Culture, Genuine and Spurious **, American Journal qf Sodokg^, 
vol. 0 ^^ pp. 401-29, January, 1924. 

« Andrew W. Lind, An Island Community (Chicago, 1938), Chap, v* 
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diseases. Alcohol was a negative influence, as Was also the intm* 
duction of firearms, for the latter made warfere more deadly and 
played a prominent part in bringing about the decrease in the number 
of iht natives. Within a century and a half, the native population 
was reduced to but a tenth of what it had been before the white man 
came. Further cultural innovations likewise proved disturbing, not¬ 
ably the substitution of an economy based on trade for the existing 
subsistence economy. The effect of the impact of white culture upon 
that of the Maori was, then, to upset the existing balance and set 
revolutionary and disorganising changes in motion. 

Unequal Rates of Change in a Dynamic Society 

A stationary culture that begins to change does not experience the 
same degree of change in all its parts at the same time. The introduc¬ 
tion of the gun and the horse among the Red Indians changed their 
method of procuring food and their method of warfare,^ but among 
most tribes the religion was not so soon affected by missionaries from 
the whites. Neither were changes so rapid in the other social 
institutions. 

In the parts of our own culture, the degrees of change are unequal. 
Technological changes in chemistry and electricity are just now very 
rapid, more so than changes in the production of power and in the 
construction industries.* Laws tend to change rather slowly, while the 
courts by their use of precedent in deciding cases make the laws even 
more resistant to change. Religious creeds also resist change, at times 
rather successfully. There has been little recent change in musical 
instruments, particularly the violin. Industrial organisation, manage¬ 
ment, and labour are changing rather rapidly. The parts of civilisa¬ 
tion move forwards or backwards, then, at very different speeds.* 
Indeed, it would be difficult theoretically to conceive of a culture where 
the different parts all changed at the same rate. 

If the different parts of the superorganic were disparate, quite 
unrelated to one another, there would be no special concern with the 
varying rates of speed of the different psurts. For instance, grand opera 
is not very closely related to the mechanisation of the cotton culture. 
A change can take place in either without affecting the other very 
much. On the other hand, the rearing of children is closely related 
to the employment of women in industry. A change in one wiU efiTect 
a change in the other. If, then, the parts of the superorganic are not 
wholly separated but closely correlated, the unequal rates of change 
are of great importance. 

If one part is changing rapidly and a correlated part is changing 

^ Clark Wiader, ** The Influence of the Hc»se on the Development of Flaim 
Culture Amifican Anihrt^ofist, vol. pp. IH15, 1914* 

* Ttehtehpctil Trmds md Miwnal Natsonal Resources Comniittee (Wash*., 

1937 ^ 

* **CAtiittee Fiadflngs’V Rictia SoM Tmd$. 
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slowly, a strain is veiry likely to be created at once between the two 
unequally moving parts. This would certainly be the case if they had 
been previously in a harmonious balance. For instance, there is a 
certain balance between the animal and human labour in cultivating 
and picking cotton. If the animal power is replaced by the tractor 
and the human by the mechanical cotton picker, the strain will show 
in the unemployment among the farm labourers.^ The strain will also 
show in the adjustment to the size of farms, which will have to be made 
larger. 

The Significance of the Integration of Cultural Patterns. The serious¬ 
ness of the disorganisation produced by unequal rates of change in the 
superorganic depends upon the closeness of integration of the different 
parts. If the parts of society were as closely integrated as the parts of 
a clock, the situation would be very serious. If the various wheels of 
a clock were revolving in speed unequally, the clock would cease to 
function. Integration in the superorganic is less close and more 
flexible, but there is some degree of integration, as is apparent from 
the discussion in the chapter on the social effects of invention. There 
is no known coefficient of correlation that measures the degree of 
correlation in the different parts. Each reader will form his own 
opinion as his knowledge about culture increases. 

The Cultural Lag,^ The strain that exists between two correlated 
parts of culture that change at unequal rates of speed may be inter¬ 
preted as a lag in the part that is changing at the slowest rate, for the 
one lags behind the other. For instance, in the United States, cities 
with increasing population have fewer police per 10,000 inhabitants 
than cities with decreasing populations.® The growing cities do not 
expand their police force fast enough ; the decreasing cities do not 
reduce theirs soon enough. The change in the number of police lags 
behind the change in the population. This relationship is expressed 
diagrammatically in Fig. 36. 

Population -.. 

Police -L_i. 

a b 

Fig. 36.—Schematic Diagram of the Cultural Lag. 

The population of a city changes at point a, but the number of police 
does not change until some time later when point b is reached. Before 
point a occurs, a more suitable number of police exists for the popula* 
tion, but between points a and b there are fewer or more police in 

^ Roman L. Horne and Eugene G. McKibben, Mechanical Cotton Picker (Phila* 
i^clphia, 1937). 

* William F, Ogbum, Social Charge, Part iv. 

* William F. Ogbum, Social Characteristics of Cities (Chicago, 1937). 
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relation to the population ; while after point b is reached the number 
of police is changed to be in harmony with the change in population. 
To be sure, the population may not change very sharply at point a 
and the adaptation of the police to population may be more continuous. 

While most cities do not have an abrupt change in population, there 
are many illustrations of a sudden change. For instance, American 
immigrants change their residence from Europe to the United States 
abruptly, within a week’s time. They change their language and 
customs, too, but these changes come gradually. Thus the time of 
the changes in the two variables at a and b can sometimes be located 
sharply but at other times the period can only be stated in a term of 
years. For instance, the immigrant learns English, let us say, between 
a year and two years after going to America. The exact date at 
which he learns the language can hardly be located as readily as the 
day he landed. 

The degree of adjustment between the two variables before, 
between, and after the dates of change is not always easy to prove. ^ 
In the foregoing illustration, it is not difficult to show that on the 
average a certain ratio of police to population is desirable. There 
are objective criteria in dollars and in crimes. Furthermore, a large 
city needs no different ratio of police to population than does a metro- 
’polis. It has been shown that there is no correlation between the rate 
of crime in cities and the rate of growth, when the police per 10,000 
population is held constant.* It is not difficult to reach a conclusion 
as to whether the degree of adjustment between dates a and b on the 
diagram is less satisfactory than before a or after b. It is recognised 
that the word “ satisfactory ” is a term of evaluation to which the 
measuring rod is not applicable. There will be some who maintain, 
for instance, that a high crime rate is a good thing because it helps 
to decrease the unfit and thus aids biological progress. Or there may 
be others who argue like the philosophical anarchists that the police 
represent tyranny and the invasion of human liberty, hence the fewer 
police the better. A perfect proof is impossible, but most persons in 
our culture would agree that crime needs to be reduced, and that there 
is a ratio of police to population below which crime will increase ; 
therefore a demonstration can be made regarding the satisfactoriness 
of adjustment, before, during, and after the lag, that will agree with 
the judgment of values of most reasonable and informed persons. 

There are, however, cases where it is more difficult to establish 
that one adjustment is more or less satisfactory than another. For 
instance, during the late nineteenth and early twentieth century many 
of the economic tasks performed by women were transferred from the 

^ James W. Woodward, “A New Classification of Culture and a Restatement 
of the Cultural Lag Theory ”, Amtrkan Sociological Review, vol. i, pp. 89-102, 
Februai^, 1936. 

* William F. Ogbum, ” Factors in the Variation of Crime among Cities 
4mim Statistical Jlssmation Journal, vol, 30, pp, ta-34, March, 1935, 
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home to the factory. Industry changed first, and the family, which 
was correlated with industry, lagged behind in its change.^ Women, 
in particular, were slow in following their jobs outside the home. 
To-day in the United States about i in 3 females over 15 years of age 
is at work outside the home, and about i in 7 married women.* The 
trend is towards an increase in the ratio. With regard to the adjust¬ 
ment of women to the home, evidence could be brought forward to 
show that before the transfer the adjustment was a good one ; there 
is even an adage to the effect that “ woman’s place is in the home 
But when steam power takes many former tasks out of the home, 
leaving housekeeping as the main work, and women continue at home 
as before, the new condition may be an even better adjustment than 
the old one. Since women do not have as much work, they have 
more time to rear their children and cultivate the higher life. On the 
other hand some would claim that this lag is not as good an adjustment, 
especially for single women and women without children. They may 
argue, as does the author Olive Schreiner,® that women thus become 
parasites, that their diminished economic value lowers their status, 
and that with so many possible activities on the outside it is narrowing 
and detrimental to their personalities to spend all the time at home. 
It follows from this argument that an improved adjustment will come 
when more women work away from home, part or full time. 


TABLE 47 

Ratio of Married Women Gainfully Occupied in Specific 
Age Groups, in Great Britain, 1951 * 

1 Age Groups. 


Married women gainfully occupied. 
All women .... 


20-24 1 

85-34 

! 

' 35-44 

(ooo’s) 

(ooo*s) 

(ooo’s) 

i 

295*2 

i 

694-4 

773-9 

>.693-4 

3.577-0 

3 . 791-7 


* Derived from one per cent sample. Census 1951, General Register Office, 
Table II—3, H.M.S.O., 1952. 


Unequal Changes in Correlated Variables. Not all persons, then, agree 
as to whether two parts of culture are well adjusted. Although it is 
difficult to demonstrate harmony in adjustment to the satisfaction of 
all, it is possible to show {a) the time or speed at which changes occur 
in two variables, and {b) whether these variables are correlated or not.* 

^ £. Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change, Chap, x, ** The Cultural Lag in the Family 

‘ For English f^res, cf. Table 48. 

• Olive &hreiner, Woman and Labour (New York, 1911). 

* John H. Mueller, “ Present Status of the Cultural I.ag Hypothesis **, Ammean 
Sodoiogkal Review, vol. 3, pp. 320-27, June, 1938. 
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This can be done very well in the illustration of the changing popular 
tion of cities and the number of police. It can be assum^ as a 
hypothesis that before the changes occurred in the two variables or 
before the rates of change became unequal, there was some harmony 
in the adjustment of the two. Such harmony was clearly present 
between the family and pre-industrial production. The hypothesis 
may also be set forth that, with a more rapid change in the one than 
the other, the adjustment between the two is less satisfactory than 
formerly. The framework is thus set up for a demonstration which 
may be made to conform or not to conform with the values of a 
substantial proportion of informed and reasonable persons. 

After the lag in one variable has been removed and the establish¬ 
ment of another adjustment has been made, the same difficulty of 
appraisal arises with regard to values, that is, as to whether the adjust¬ 
ment is better than in the preceding situation. Where the lag has 
been removed for some time, evidence can be more readily assembled 
to test out the satisfactoriness of the new adjustment. For instance, 
the introduction of machinery found workmen unadjusted to the 
dangerous whirling devices, and many were maimed or killed. But 
eventually safety coverings for most machines were made obligatory 
by law, and financial support for the injured was provided by work¬ 
men’s compensation insurance. These new provisions made the 
adaptation of workmen more satisfactory than it had been just after 
the power-driven machinery was introduced and before these pro¬ 
visions were enacted. There is not much difficulty in demonstrating 
to the majority of reasonable men that the final adjustment was better 
than the preceding maladjustment, since most observers would con¬ 
sider being crippled or getting killed, and leaving wives and little 
children in need of support, as a poor adjustment. Of course, there 
may be some who would claim that it is better to let the weaker (in 
this case, the careless) perish, and not pass on their weakness to the 
next generation. 

The word “ lag ” implies that the proper course of action is to catch 
up the lag in the variable that has not changed or that is changing more 
slowly, so that it will be in better adjustment with the variable that has 
changed. The number of police should be changed to be in proper 
ratio to the population. It is not very practicable to force the in¬ 
habitants of a city to depart and live elsewhere until the proper 
ratio with the number of police is attained. Nor can fast-moving 
dangerous machinery be abandoned to bring back the days of small 
hand tools when accidents were fewer. The change has already taken 
place in the first variable, so adjustments must be made in the second 
variable to the new conditions. If the change in the variable pre¬ 
cipitating changes in other variables could be foreseen and prevented, 
then the maladjustment could be avoided. But such a course of action 
requires a high degree of planning and control. The truth and the 
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seriousness of the lags due to prior changes in science is adnfiitted when 
it is suggested that a moratorium on mechanical invention be declared 
until the lags of society have caught up ; ^ but so far the suggestion 
has not been acted upon. 

Advancing Technology and Lagging Social Institutions, The suggestion 
of a moratorium on natural science is evidence of the recognition that 
technologv often changes first, to be followed later by its social effects. 
Such was the conclusion of the preceding chapter, where some theoreti¬ 
cal argument was furnished to support this very common observation. 
It is concluded, therefore, that the many and frequent technological 
innovations of our modern age, by occurring prior to the social changes 
they precipitate, are the causes of many cultural lags in society. 

The situation may be expressed in another way by saying that as 
each new invention makes its way into the culture, society attempts 
various experiments with the new element to find the best adaptation 
to it. But these experiments take time. It may be asked why there 
is a delay. Does not the first use of an invention represent an im¬ 
mediate adaptation ? Yes, but the immediate use of an invention does 
not represent the many adjustments that must be made to it. There 
are derivative effects. For instance, a car is made to ride in, and when 
one rides in it there is an adjustment. But riding in a car does not 
represent the adjustments that have to be made to it by railways, 
factories, highways, police, holiday makers, hotels, law courts, state 
governments, churches, schools, farmers, hamlets, marketing agencies, 
migratory labourers, health departments, and dozens of other social 
agencies. These do not adjust rapidly enough to the car. Take, 
for instance, the first illustration in the preceding list, the railways. 
They did not make their adjustments soon enough, on the financial 
side, in acquiring new equipment and in adjusting their short runs. 
The lag was costly, as is evidenced by the large number of bankruptcies 
among American railway companies. The adjustment of a culture 
to a new invention involves much more than its immediate use. 

Some of the significant technological developments and inventions 
that are producing cultural lags in contemporary society are the 
telephone, motor-car, wireless, cinema, power-driven agricultural 
machines, printing, photography, alloys, electric transmission lines, 
electrical goods, welding, chemical uses of cellulose, coal-tar products, 
chemistry of foods, the aeroplane, air-conditioning, artificial lighting, 
contraceptives, slot machines and television. These are resulting in 
a terrific impact on society, its social institutions, its customs, and its 
philosophies. The result is an enormous accumulation of social lags. 

The fact that technology is at present so powerful a cause of cultural 
lags, and consequent social disorganisation, does not deny that other 
variables such as social inventions or population changes are creating 
lags also. In fact, the lag of social changes behind technological pro- 
^ Sir Joftiah Stamp, Thi Scwic$ of Social Adjustment (London, 1937). 
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gress is simply a special case of the general phenomenon of unequal 
rates of change of the correlated parts of culture. 

Social Change and Social Disorganisation 
Causes of Social Disorganisation 

A well-organised society is one where the different parts are in a 
harmonious adjustment. When this adjustment is altered, the balance 
of the parts is disturbed. The imbalance represents a lack of proper 
co-ordination. When the imbalance is great and the strain tense, the 
result is social disorganisation. It follows, therefore, that science and 
technology, though bringing a more efficient material culture, more 
knowledge, and a higher standard of living, produce social disorganisa¬ 
tion as well. When 10,000 musicians are thrown out of jobs as 
“ canned ” music through the sound film is introduced in cinemas, the 
result is the disorganisation of orchestras, and musicians who cannot 
find employment. That invention causes disorganisation in the busi¬ 
ness world is illustrated by a banker’s definition of an invention as 
“ that which makes my securities insecure ”. 

R 6 le of Culture Conflict. The discussion up to this point has empha¬ 
sised the role of culture conflict in causing social disorganisation. 
That is, the introduction into any part of culture of a new trait causing 
unequal rates of change in correlated portions of culture may bring 
social disorganisation. The innovations may be in either the material 
or non-material culture. War, a social invention, can cause as great 
disorganisation as technological changes. Technology has been given 
special attention only because of its important place in modern life. 
The large number of important inventions coming on the heels of one 
another at the present time and precipitating such vast social changes, 
makes technology a special cause of social disorganisation. 

The Impact of a Changing Natural Environment. It needs to be noted 
at this point, however, that there are causes of social disorganisation 
other than the impact of one cultural change on other parts of culture. 
One such is the force of a changing natural environment upon man 
and culture. Disease, for instance, may work havoc with the function¬ 
ing of whole groups and communities. It is said that when the Black 
Death visited England in 1348 it destroyed between a third and a half 
of the entire population in a little over a year. In Caramania and 
Caesarea the entire population was said to have been wiped out.^ In 
the same way, social life is disrupted by earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
floods, and the various other catastrophic phenomena of nature. The 
extent of the social disorganisation depends, of course, on the ability 
of the existing culture to cope with these natural phenomena. We now 
have some knowledge with which to control or check epidemics, to 
build earthquake-proof houses, and to dam rivers against floods. The 
force of geographic factors in producing social disorganisation depends, 
^ J. F. K. Hecker, F^vkmics of the Middle Ages (London, 1844), p. 23. 
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then^ on the state of the local culture. These factors would be far more 
important in causing social disturbances in prelitcratc society and in 
earlier times than in modern society. Modem transportation has 
banished famine from many lands. However, recent experiences in 
the United States with flood, dust storms, and drought suggest that 
these geographic factors are not to be underestimated. 

Maladaptation of Inherited Nature to Culture, Another cause of social 
disorganisation is the lack of adaptation of man’s inherited nature to 
the environment of group and culture, a subject to be discussed in the 
chapter which follows, Man’s inherited nature changes via the germ 
plasm exceedingly slowly, while culture changes more rapidly. Group 
life implies co-operation and respect for the rights of others, yet the 
aggressive, acquisitive tendencies of man, so necessary for survival, are 
not readily accommodated to the restrictions imposed by the group. 
So man may steal or commit murder, and a strong bully may create 
considerable disorganisation. Again, the culture of a group may 
make demands on original nature which it finds very difficult to meet. 
Such may be the situation when long hours of labour are required 
at monotonous repetitive tasks. As a result, industrial production 
may have periods of disorganisation. This point was developed at 
length in the chapter on “ Personality Disorganisation where it 
was shown, for example, that the intense competitive spirit of modem 
American culture plays an important part in producing breakdowns 
in individuals who cannot stand the pace. In view of the extended 
treatment already given this factor and its place in the next chapter, 
there is no need to consider it further here. 

Exemplification of Unequal Rates of Change as a Cause of 
Social Disorganisation 

It may be helpful to present in the remaining paragraphs a number 
of examples of social disorganisation affected by unequal rates of 
cultural change. No comprehensive or detailed discussion will be 
undertaken, since these situations are treated more fully in books and 
courses on social problems. However, a brief consideration can be 
undertaken with a view to noting the degree to which they may or may 
not be the result of unequal rates of change in the different parts of 
culture. 

In beginning, it is desirable to consider one more aspect of social 
disorganisation a little more fully. The term is generally thought to 
have something of a moral connotation. A town that has disreputable 
public houses and gambling houses is regarded as having a disorganised 
soci^ life, and one with churches and courts as organised. The 
association of gambling houses and saloons in western American towns 
with disorganisation arises, perhaps, from the feet that drunken miners 
and cowboys may shoot up the town and disorganise normal social 

»Oiapter VIII. 
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life. But gamblixig houses may be well organised and integrated with 
the social Ufe» as at the famous Casino of Monte QarlOi without repre¬ 
senting any disorganisation. The classification of all social phenomena 
that are thought to be evil as social disorganisation is an unwarranted 
abuse of the term. Disorganisation is a condition wherein the struc¬ 
ture breaks down or does not function efficiently. When an old rail¬ 
way station is being pulled down and a new one constructed in its 
place, the service of the station is said to be disorganised. 

Unemployment^ one of the most serious of modern contemporary 
social problems, is evidence of social disorganisation, not so much 
because to be unemployed and without money is a tragedy, though 
it certainly is, but because large-scale unemployment reveals that the 
organisational adjustment between population and industry is not a 
good one. One type of unemployment to-day results clearly from 
unequal rates of change. New inventions take jobs away from men 
before new jobs are created. Also, much unemployment to-day is 
caused by business depressions, which arise because production moves 
faster than purchasing power. Unemployment, then, represents 
changes in business conditions which come more quickly than changes 
in population. 

Business depression itself is a major expression of social disorganisation. 
All business life is affected, and social and individual life as well, as 
in the postponement of marriages, the increase in suicides, and the 
reduction in the social services. What causes the business depression 
is not known with exactness, but it is generally agreed that it is due 
to a failure of buyers to purchase the goods produced at the prices 
quoted. Production grows faster than purchasing power. If the two 
forces were better synchronised, the number and intensity of depressions 
would be greatly reduced. 

Family Disorganisation, There can be some family disorganisation 
in a stationary culture of a primitive people. A lazy husband may 
not provide enough food and clothing for his family, or the affectional 
bond between mates may be weakened or broken by the entrance of 
another contender. These problems are due to the difficulties of 
originaj nature in making a proper adjustment to the cultural require¬ 
ments. In modern times this difficulty of adapting our biological 
nature is in evidence, but there is also family disorganisation due to 
unequal rates of change in different parts of the social heritage. Prior 
to power machinery, the agricultural family was bound together not 
only by affectional functions but also by others, such as the protective, 
educational, recreational, religious and especially the economic. 
Members tied together so closely by these bonds would not become 
dbunited easily; divorce and desertion were relatively rare. But 
with the transfer of the economic functions to the factory and store, 
the others were also transferred in large part away from the family, 
excepting the affectional one and the education of little children. 
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Family niembers are now held together largely by one tie only, the 
aSectional one, which seems to be rather brittle. The obvious result 
is more divorce and more separation of mates. The new economic 
situation has changed the family, but adjustments in family ethics, 
education, and status have lagged, with resulting social malad¬ 
justments. 

Labour problems. One final illustration from the field of sociology 
may be cited. Labour problems of modern industrial life are due to 
changes in technology and employers’ organisations outdistancing 
changes in the organisation of labour. Wage-earners have remained 
in their prior condition with no organisation, or with types of unions 
not effective enough in collective bargaining and in the adjustment of 
disputes. There are, of course, exceptions and variations, but in 
general technology and the closely correlated financial organisations 
have moved forward very rapidly, while the labourers who handle the 
machines directly have not yet sufficiently changed their status to make 
a less unsatisfactory adjustment. The result is, at times, considerable 
disorganisation in the field of industrial relations. 

It is thus clear that many of our most important social problems 
can be traced to the unequal advance of different parts of our civilisa¬ 
tion. Sometimes this explanation is very useful in suggesting aspects 
of the problem that are subject to remedy, as in the case of family 
disorganisation and the position of women. In other cases, for 
instance that of race conflict, unequal rates of change and lags are 
a part of the explanation but are not particularly illuminating as to 
remedies. However, the theory is valuable in showing that the 
foundation of much contemporary social disorganisation lies in the 
irregular changes of our civilisation. 


SUMMARY 

When the usual or normal functions of a mechanism are interrupted or 
impaired, it is said to be disorganised. Social disorganisation refers to the 
disruption of the functions of some social unit such as a group, an institution, 
or a community. The appraisal of disorganisation is in terms of the way 
the mechanism works ; hence the existence of disorganisation can be deter¬ 
mined more or less objectively. On the contrary, quite subjective are such 
considerations as whether or not the organisation itself is socially desirable 
and whether or not its disorganisation is a bad thing. Matters such as these 
are determined by the consensus of group opinion. 

This chapter has been devoted to considering the basic causes of social 
disorganisation. One was shown to be the maladjustment of man and cul¬ 
ture to the natural environment, particularly certain extraordinary manifesta¬ 
tions such as epidemics, floods, and earthquakes. Another cause, developed 
in a previous chapter, is the lack of adjustment of man’s inherited nature 
to the demands of group life and culture. The third major cause, treated 
fully in this chapter, was seen to be the stress caused in correlated parts of 
culture when they change at unequal rates of speed. Social disorganisation 
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thus results from conflict between the basic J&ctors in human experience, 
that is, between geographical influences and culture, between heredity and 
culture, and between the various parts of culture. 

The last-mentioned cause of social disorganisation has been stressed in 
this chapter because of its great significance for contemporary society. As 
was shown, the geographic cause is more prominent in the case of cultures 
less advanced than our own which are lacking in adequate controls. As for 
the biological factor as a cause of disorganisation, it may be observed that 
the original nature of man may be poorly adjusted to culture even on the 
lower levels. Indeed, in the chapter on “ Personality Disorganisation there 
was pointed out the difficulty of determining whether mental disorders arc 
more common in modem society than in preliterate society. In any case 
there are individuals who find it difficult to adjust to the requirements of 
the group even on the primitive levels. The social disorganisation produced 
by unequal rates of cultural change, however, is peculiarly a phenomenon 
of dynamic, modern society. In a stationary society, there is a more har¬ 
monious adjustment of the parts of culture, an adjustment which has been 
worked out over a long period of time. 

When culture begins to change, the modifications do not occur evenly 
in all parts of the social heritage. Some parts change faster than others. 
When the different parts are interrelated, the varying rate? of change pro¬ 
duce a strain between the unequally moving parts. The part that is moving 
at the slowest rate of speed constitutes the culture lag. Since the other part 
of culture has already changed, as a rule the most practicable method of 
effecting a better integration between the two parts is to make some adjust¬ 
ment in the part that is lagging. Modem technology is changing at a rapid 
rate and creating important social changes, with which our social institutions 
have not yet caught up. Analysis of important modern social problems, 
such as unemployment, poverty, and family disorganisation, shows that much 
of our contemporary social disorganisation issues from the irregular changes 
of our culture. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE ADJUSTMEOT OF MAN AND CULTURE 

There is a great deal of confusion in modern life. When changes 
arc fast and numerous as they are to-day, the scene is one of bewilder¬ 
ment for many. Does society go forward according to a divine plan ? 
There are, to be sure, certain forces at work in human life. As was 
shown in the opening chapter, heredity, the group and culture, 
operating against the slowly changing background of natural environ¬ 
ment, not only affect the personality and social experience of man, 
but direct the onward march of civilisation. But is there any special 
direction in which the process is tending ? The attempts to answer 
this question have posited the concept of progress. 

Social Progress 

The Idea of Progress 

Man has evolved to his high estate from lower orders. To many 
of us progress seems inevitable, and is taken for granted. However, 
this interpretation may be questioned. Our country is richer now 
than it was a century ago, but is the acquisition of wealth progress ? 
We move about the world in faster time, but does this bring more 
happiness or health or comfort or peace of mind ? Visitors from the 
older civilisations of the East or the lesser civilisations of outlying 
regions marvel at our material achievement, but often question whether 
it really represents progress. In short, there can be much difference 
of opinion about what progress is. 

These comments make clear the advisability of differentiating 
between evolution and progress. Evolution is merely change in a 
given direction. When we speak of biological evolution we refer to 
the emergence of certain organisms from others in a kind of succession. 
In the case of cultural evolution, as was seen in earlier chapters, every 
new invention has a history ; that is to say that it grows out of and is 
dependent on certain previous inventions. Evolution describes a 
series of related changes in a system of some kind. The reference is 
to an objective condition which is not evaluated as good or bad. 
Progress, on the contrary, means change for the better, and hence 
must imply a value judgment. 

The SuBjECTivrrY of Values 

It is not possible to speak of progress without reference to standards, 
and standards are eminently subjective. For value, like taste, there 
is no measuring stick. De gustibus non dispuiandum esL A particular 
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change in ciilture may seem to be progress to one person ; to another 
it may seem retrogression, because they have different values. 

Progress in Technology, In the case of technology it can be said 
without contradiction that there has been progress from the age of 
the stone club to the age of steel alloys and of mechanical power. 
What is meant here, however, is not a moral evaluation, but simply 
a description of the fact that tools have become more varied and 
efficient. The reason that we may so confidently say that there has 
been progress in toolmaking is that tools are judged by a measurable 
function, such as cutting. There is nothing subjective about our 
evaluation of the efficiency of this process. If, however, our judgment 
passes to an appraisal of the influence of tools on society in regard to 
some special effect that cannot be measured, as, for instance, on the 
sum of human happiness, a definite conclusion cannot be reached. 

Can Millions of People be Wrong ? The agreement of many persons 
on a value does not determine the issue. When large numbers of 
individuals have values, individual differences tend to be ironed out 
and the consensus of opinion comes to have greater weight than any 
one individual’s opinion. Consensus, however, is open to the same 
subjective influences and rationalisations as an individual’s values. 
Consensus of'opinion is inconstant. This point was developed more 
fully in an earlier chapter,^ where it was shown that nearly every value 
which we cherish to-day has been condemned by some other people 
or at some other time, and that those that we condemn to-day have 
been highly praised by others. The persecution of witches was once 
held to be desirable and was in line with progress according to the 
general opinion of the time. To-day the burning and hanging of 
witches would be differently regarded. 

The Question of Universal Values. It may be asked : Are there not 
some values that have been held good in all cultures at all times? 
While no one has ever taken a census to find out, it would be possible 
to go through the histories and the ethnological monographs in search 
of values that are common to the peoples whose cultures have been 
recorded. If this were done, the findings would no doubt have to be 
stated in very abstract terms.® “ Thou shalt not steal ” is a command¬ 
ment common to many cultures. Yet, when the abstract term, stealing, 
is applied to concrete situations, the guidance of the generalised 
commandment is not very helpful. The Blackfoot Indians praised 
stealing from the enemy, as have many other peoples. Slaves often 
steal from their masters and among themselves the practice may not 
be held bad. The same comments may be made upon the command¬ 
ment, “ Thou shalt not kill War and legal hanging arc both con¬ 
sidered necessary at times, and each results in loss of life. Again, the 
goals of progress are sometimes stated in such abstract form as the attain^ 

» Chapter II, “ The R 61 e of Culture ”. 

>Johp Ppwey and James fi, Tufts, Ethics York, 
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ment of ‘‘ the greatest good or the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number But even though such desiderata be held in many cultures 
over a long period of time, they indicate neither what actions are 
to be taken to secure these ends, nor when these ends are attained. 
Conceptions of happiness differ as do ideas of what is good for a people. 
In a word, while it may be possible to formulate conceptions of progress 
or valuations of change which apply to all time, the statements are too 
general to afford definite and sure guidance in specific situations at 
different times and in different cultures. The general goal of “ true 
social co-operation ” has been posited by Hobhouse ^ as a basis for 
determining progress. As another illustration, G. M. Case ® has 
argued for the criteria of utilisation, equalisation, and appreciation. 
While such general principles do not afford specific guidance, they 
nevertheless serve as tools to be used in thinking out the course of 
action we wish to pursue.* Conceptions of progress, like general 
ethical principles, are of great value. 

Tests of Group Welfare, There have been various recent attempts 
to formulate more specific tests of group welfare, such as longevity, 
mental health, amount of leisure time.* But it would be a mistake to 
think that these values have universal acceptance. For instance, our 
own society places a high value on longevity, and great efforts are made 
to extend the length of life. This is not so true, however, in societies 
where suicide is institutionalised, as in the Indian practice of suttee. 
Much the same observation may be made concerning mental dis¬ 
orders. As was shown in a previous chapter, the psychotic individuals 
in some societies are esteemed rather than pitied.® 

Progress as Movement towards a Definite Objective, It might seem to 
the student that the preceding paragraphs have analysed progress 
away. But such is not the case. For most persons there is such a 
thing as progress. It is a movement towards an objective, thought to 
be desirable by the general group, for the visible future. 

When considering social progress, it is well to note the time and 
place qualifications. Thus, in our society the abolition of child labour 
is deemed a step in the direction of progress. This aim may not be 
desirable in other cultures, and we do not know whether it would 
be what we would want a thousand years hence. 

Even though we cannot find a definition of progress that fits all 
societies at all times, why can we not remedy the present-day con¬ 
ditions that mean ten million sufferers from syphilis ? ® Even though 
we may not all agree on what social adjustment is, may not some of us 

^ See L. T. Hobhouie, Socid Evoluthn and PoliHcd TTuory, pp. 153-3. 

* G. M. Case, Socid Proeas and Human Progress^ Chap. iv. 

* Dewey and Tufb, op, cit, 

* Gf. Homell Hart, The Technique of Social Progress ; also J. K. Folsom, Cdture 
and Socid Progress (New York, 1939), Chap, v, “ A Proposed Barometer of Welfare 

* Qiapto* XXI. 

* S. W. Becker, Ten Million Americans Have It (Philadelphia, 1937), p. 9. 
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work to prevent another war like that of 1914-18, which resulted in 
more than thirty-five million casualties ; ^ or like the one which began 
in 1939, whose final cost will not be known for years ? 

Social Control and Planning 
The Task of Directing Social Change 

The analysis to this point has shown the subjectivity and variability 
of goals, and the difiiculty of determining whether complex social 
changes arc in the nature of progress.^ Because values are subjective, 
many social scientists dismiss them summarily and give them no con¬ 
sideration whatsoever. This is an attitude apparently appropriated 
from the natural scientists, who deal with things that do not possess 
values. In the case of human beings, however, it must be recognised 
that all groups set up values which are of the greatest significance for 
social life. The fact that consensus is subjective does not mean it is 
insignificant; quite the contrary, it influences human experience 
profoundly at many points. While it is probably not for the sociologist 
as a scientist to set up values, it is quite within the province of the 
sociologist as a human being to have values and to work for them. It 
is also important for him to recognize the values which are set up by 
the consensus of groups. Human values are, to the scientist, a system 
of data to be considered objectively like all other phenomena. 

Since there is a consensus of opinion on goals in every society, the 
questions arise : In terms of his own goals, what can man achieve ? 
What goals can he attain ? What control can actually be exercised ? 
We have learned to control quite effectively the disposal of garbage, 
the burning of buildings, the pollution of the water supply. The 
activities of a modern city reflect an enormous amount of control. 
Much has been done to control the plagues that once worked such 
havoc. Yet man has not been able to control crime as he wants to do. 
It is clear that, while there is some control in human affairs, there are 
practical limits to the extent of control. The fact that we can control 
the disposition of garbage does not justify us in thinking we can control 
evolution. Important, then, is the inquiry to which we turn, a 
consideration of the measure of control man now possesses. 

Leadership and Control 

Before taking up the discussion of man’s control of social change^ 
it is desirable first to make certain observations concerning leadership 
which may throw some light on the problem in hand, for control is 
generally effected by or through leaders. 

While the power of the leader is generally appreciated in bringing 
about social change, there is insufficient recognition of his limitations. 

‘ World Almanac, ^35, p. 944. 

• Sec A. J. Todd, of Social Progress (New York, 1918), especially Chap, vn, 

“ Criteria of Progress 
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It is most important in dealing reaUsdcaUy with leadership to 
diMniss once for all the current fantasia and daydreams so .widely 
prevalent. We tend to overestimate the originality, initiative, and 
even ability, of the leader. We are much inclined to hero-worshipping, 
a trait that may have been inculcated in us as children in admiration 
of, and affection for, our parents and elders who could do so much 
that we could not. Once this pattern of reaction has been set up in 
our personality, the leader simply becomes a conditioned stimulus in 
the place of the parent.^ Furthermore, it is to the advantage of 
leaders to encourage the attitude of hero-worship on the part of their 
followers. It is natural that leaders should claim victories. Presidents 
of the United States have often taken credit for prosperity when it 
was due to favourable rainfall in the wheat and maize belts or to the 
discovery of gold mines. It is natural, therefore, that Presidents are 
blamed for business depressions, which they also play little part in 
making. 

It is naive to imagine that leaders initiate plans de novo. In any 
case, as was pointed out in an earlier discussion of inventions, the 
leader is limited in what he can do ; he is limited by his materials, 
by his knowledge, by the social attitudes of the group. ^ The Emperor 
Frederick II, a great man with a forceful personality and an able mind, 
was perhaps the most enlightened ruler of the Middle Ages. He was 
modern in outlook and ideas. But he dashed himself to pieces by 
opposing the Papacy, for the mores of his time were ecclesiastical and 
hierocratic, and the people could not conceive of a state being “ good 
if it was not in complete harmony with the prevailing Church, If a 
leader tries too many undertakings that fail, he becomes ineffective 
and is deposed. Even dictators have their great power only in theory. 
In practice they are by no means free to act as they please. They also 
have advisers and in a culture Avith a high development of the com¬ 
munication inventions they respond to pressure. From this it may 
be inferred that a good leader is one who knows also how to follow. 

While the popular view is that the leader makes the times, a realistic 
view emphasises the exact op|K)site. There is some reciprocal action, 
but it is interesting to note that leaders have a way of arising in times 
of crisis. A general could hardly be a great man without a war. 
Leaders of governments during wars tend to be great, for they then 
have more opportunity for great achievements. It is difficult for a 
Prime Minister to be a great man unless some great crisis occurs in his 
administration. These remarks in no sense deny leadership. They 
are intended merely to provide a realistic conception of the leader in 
an attempt to find out what can be done to control social change, in 
contrast to the story-book conception of great men. Leadership is 

^ William F. Ogbum, “ The Great Man versus Social Forces ”, Journal 0 Social 
December, 1926. 
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necessary in any directing of social change, but it is also very definitely 
limited by the determinism of social forces.^ 

The Realistic Approach to Control 

Despite the limitations of leadership, and the difficulty of deciding 
on goals, societies do undertake to control change. We now turn our 
attention, therefore, to a consideration of man’s power to control his 
destiny. Here again, it is necessary to differentiate between what is 
fantastic and what is practical. We may wish to build a bridge across 
the Atlantic Ocean from New York to Liverpool, but such a wish is 
the stuff of which dreams are made. We are familiar enough with 
engineering to realise that it is not practical at the present time. But 
somehow in the realm of social progress we have our daydreaming and 
social engineering all mixed up. We may wish to abolish war or birth 
control. What seems simple for the person appears likewise easy for 
society. But such tasks are as difficult as building a bridge across the 
Atlantic. Many still believe in miracles in the social world, though 
the idea has been abandoned in medicine and physiology. Some day 
war and birth control may be abolished ; but, if so, the task will have 
to be approached with full consideration of materials, ways and means ; 
that is, it will be achieved, not by the mere magic of wish fulfilment, 
but by the techniques of social engineering. 

Since the world is governed by social forces, and not by mysterious 
leadership, a practical rule is to try to figure out first what is likely to 
happen as a result of the social forces. Do the social forces favour or 
oppose the proposed change ? This question, if properly envisioned, 
takes the issue out of the world of fantasy and puts it into the world of 
reality. After this question has been answered to the best of our 
knowledge, then and then only is it good practice to ask another 
question : What can we do about it ? To ask what can be done to 
bend the direction of the social trend is a more realistic approach than 
to start with the idea that we can do anything we want to do, if only 
we have enough faith and will. We proceed to ask what is likely to 
happen in our changing world, with reference to the three factors, 
natural environment, biological heredity, and culture. 

Problem of MarCs Control over Natural Environment. The measure of 
man’s control over the natural environment was set forth in an earlier 
chapter,® and hence need not here be considered at length. Man has 
achieved some remarkable controls, such as the creation of artificial 
climate in houses. The natural environment itself has been altered by 
such things, among others, as deforestation and reforestation, the 
filling-in of swamps, and the diverting of rivers into new channels. 
In other cases, more numerous perhaps, man has not controlled natural 

^ The leader is a cause, but, like all causes we know of, he is also an effect.” 
Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 1922), p. 357. 

* Chapter IV. 
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environment but only its effects. This has been accomplished by such 
inventions as clothing, the umbrella, housing, and air-conditioning. 
The darkness of night is offset by artificial light for motor-cars, for shijjs, 
for aeroplanes, and for outdoor games. The natural environment 
remains essentially unchanged, but its significance for man is not the 
same since he has various inventions such as those just mentioned. 
It may be concluded that “ man has broken down some geographical 
difficulties . . . improved the bearing of other conditions, and settled 
down to the endurance of still others 

Fortunately there is no great need to control the larger aspects of the 
natural environment. For climate and the earth’s surface, the course 
of change is negligible over short periods of time. It scarcely seems 
possible that man could control any great change along these lines ; 
he could not, for example, prevent the onset of another ice age if it 
were to come. Fortunately no such occurrence is indicated for the 
near future. 

Problem of Control over Biological Man. Human heredity is likewise 
relatively stable. For a whole people, biological selection is measured 
in hundreds of years, and mutations perhaps in thousands. There has 
probably been no significant biological change in man’s hereditary 
endowment for perhaps ten thousand years or longer.^ The creation 
of mutation by X-ray recently in the fruit fly is not specific, and results 
in defective genes ; it is of no value at present for the purpose under 
consideration. Heredity is the great stabilising force. The facts, then, 
give no encouragement to man’s dream of evolving soon into a super¬ 
man, a dream which has so intrigued romantic minds. On the other 
hand, it is comforting to think that the possibilities of degeneration 
are also remote.^ 

While the course of change in biological man may be modified 
over long periods of time, the likelihood of modification in the 
immediate future is not great. While our knowledge of the laws of 
heredity has advanced remarkably within the past twenty-five years, 
our ignorance of the genes possessed by different family lines is still 
great. Biological stocks have risen and fallen in the past, but the 
selection was not consciously planned or executed by man. It would 
seem that the best prospect for eugenics in the near future is the denial 
of offspring to persons obviously carrying certain defective genes. As 
was pointed out in another place,^ this type of negative eugenics may 
prevent to a small extent the appearance of defectives, but the achieve¬ 
ment will not be great because most defective genes are recessive and 

^ Isaiah Bowman, Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences (New York, 1934), 
p. 118. 

* Edwin Grant Conklin, The DirecHon of Human Evolution (New York, 1921), p. 59 : 
** There can be no doubt that human evolution has haltra, either temporarily or 
permanently . . 

* See Herbert S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human Nature ('New York, 1930}, 
Chap. X, “ What Can We Hope from Eugenics ? ” 

* Chapter III. 
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it cannot be told in advance whether an individual catties them or not. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that research in genetics during 
the next hundred years or so may radically alter the eugenics 
programme as it exists to-day. 

Even if the knowledge requisite for changing biological heredity 
were available, there would still remain the problem of control. Man 
has so far not viewed the eugenics programme with favour, as judged 
by achievements. The programme has met with indifference or actual 
hostility. The sterilisation programme, for instance, has on the whole 
failed to win popular support, though during the past five or ten years 
an average of about thirteen hundred persons in American institutions 
for the insane and criminal have been sterilised.^ It has been repug¬ 
nant to a people who love liberty and who hold to a social philosophy 
of laissez-faire. Even less cordial has been the popular attitude towards 
suggestions of bettering the stock through selective mating. It will 
be necessary to develop a different consensus on the part of the group 
if eugenics is to prosper. Such a new attitude is, of course, not 
impossible. 

The prospect is much better of improving individuals biologicallly 
during their lifetime. This programme does not involve the manipua- 
tion of the factors of heredity. Also, the process must be repeated in 
the case of each generation. The programme calls for improving the 
environment in which the body grows. As was shown earlier, the 
control of disease, especially during the early years of childhood, has 
already led to an improved human constitution. Superior feeding, 
due to the knowledge about vitamins and minerals, has also con- ^ 
tributed to this end.* Further gains along these lines may be antici¬ 
pated. There is always the prospect also that fuller knowledge of 
the hormones will bring improved structure. Quite marvellous 
achievements have been made among the lower animals by dealing 
with the endocrine glands and the vitamin content of the diet. Strik¬ 
ing character changes have been demonstrated in brown leghorn 
chickens by removing the ovary of a female chick two or three days 
after hatching. It grows up as a typical cock in head furnishings 
—combs and wattles—and has a typical cock plumage.* Young rats 
have been brought to maturity in the course of three to four days* 
treatment with fresh pituitary gland tissue.* Likewise old age has 
been brought on prematurely by giving rats a diet deficient in the 

^ Ck)mmittee of the American Neurological Association, Eu^enkal SterUisatm 
(New York, 1936^, pp. 8~20. 

* For further aiscussion of these points the student is referred to £« V. McClIoUum 
et aLf The Newer Knowledge qf Nutrition^ 5th edition (New York, 1939), Chap, xxvm. 

Diet in Relation to Healthful Longevity 

* L. V. Domm, “ New Experiments on Ovariotomy and the Rn^blem of Sex 
Inversion in the Fowl ”, Journal if Es^ertmenlal Z<^logVf vd, 48, p. 31, 1927. 

* P. £. Smith and Earl T. Engle, ” Experimental Evidence Rcgardhtf the R6le 
of the Anterior Pituitary in the Development and Regulation of the CWtsTSystem 
American Journal of Anatomy, vd. 40, p. 159, 1927. 
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filtrate of vitamin Though these things have been done in the 
process of growth of animals in the experimental laboratory, such 
achievements seem to be quite impractical now for the growth of man. 
But he would be rash indeed who said that none of these seemingly 
miraculous changes would be made in man some time in the future. 
It may be concluded that, at the moment, the process of growth of the 
individual holds better prospects for human improvement than docs 
the process of heredity in breeding. 

Problem of Control over Culture- We come now to the realm of the 
supcrorganic, where changes have been occurring most rapidly. 
These changes have taken place, not through changes in man’s 
biological nature, but through the addition of inventions, both 
mechanical and social. These have become numerous and frequent 
in modem times because of the accumulative nature of the supcrorganic. 

Is it possible to control inventions ? It certainly does not seem 
practicable for man to control his inventions on a large scale, although 
certain individual, major elements may be regulated. It is conceivable 
that the introduction of the mechanical cotton picker might be con¬ 
trolled, or even the inception of a war. But would it have been 
possible to control the effects of the invention of the steam engine, 
which created cities and influenced family life, business, government, 
and religion so profoundly ? Certainly not. Can the Orient stop the 
importation of Western culture ? Is China free to import or not to 
import the mechanical inventions and social systems of the Western 
world, as it is sometimes claimed ? These questions suggest the 
magnitude of the task. 

Inventions and scientific discoveries are held in favour by the 
population and hence their stoppage would be difficult; the control 
of inventions, by the way, is generally interpreted as meaning their 
promotion not their denial. Inventions are stimulated by demand 
for them. Increased demand brings results through improved 
organisation of research. Of course, before an invention can be 
made, the elements underlying it must first be in existence. No 
amount of demand for the steam boat in 1600 would have produced 
it, because the steam engine had to come first. But considering our 
present great accumulation of knowledge, the chances are good that 
many inventions will be produced if the demand for them is strong 
enough. The drinking fountain could have been produced at any 
time after plumbing was developed, but it was delayed until the germ 
theory of disease became common knowledge and created a demand 
for a more sanitary public drinking apparatus. With the resources 
of a wealthy civilisation supporting the strong demand for a cure 
for cancer, it is likely that the disease will be brought increasingly 

^ Agnes Fay Moigan and Helen Davison Simms, Adrenal Atrophy and 
Senescence produced Sy a Vitaimn Deficiency ** Science, vol. 89 (2300), pp. >>65-4, 
June 16, 1939. 
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under control. These observations show how difficult it is to speed 
or slow up inventing. 

For all this, it is to be noted that the production of more useful 
inventions, social or mechanical, or the crushing out of harmful ones, 
does not represent complete control over the superorganic. The reason 
is that inventions not only have immediate uses ; they also have effects 
throughout the superorganic. The two conditions are different and 
must be kept distinct.^ The stimulus that leads a man to produce a 
useful invention is its immediate use. He wants to make more yards 
of cloth with a new weaving machine run by steam. He does not 
realise it will have the social effect of increasing divorces. The problem 
of the control of social change resolves itself largely into the problem 
of the control of the effects of inventions. 

Before these social effects can be controlled, they must first be 
anticipated. 2 We are far from showing such foresight in our present 
civilisation. Social effects are generally not only not anticipated ; 
they are not recognised even when they come, and they are heeded 
too late. The motor-car had an effect on another type of trans¬ 
portation, the railway, but the effect was not appreciated in time 
by the owners of certain railways, who soon found themselves 
bankrupt. 

The process of change is one in which the invention comes before 
we anticipate its social effects. Instead of controlling invention, 
invention is cracking the whip to make us hurry to adjust to the effects 
it creates. It is as though we were always running to try to catch the 
technological train.. This is the situation which has led to the proposal 
that a moratorium be declared on invention and scientific discovery 
until the social institutions of man catch up. Even if such a thing 
could be done, the inventions already in existence would probably 
continue to exert social influences for centuries to come. 

This discussion has so far been concerned with the possible control 
of mechanical inventions and their social effects. The same analysis 
holds for the control of social inventions and their influences on society. 
It was difficult to foresee a recent social invention, the totalitarian 
state, as exemplified by Fascist Italy, This invention is certainly 
difficult to control. Once in operation, the effects of the totalitarian 
state on personality and behaviour, on customs and manner of life, 
are impossible to control. Again, if we cannot control war, how can 
we expect to control all its many social effects ? So, too, the business 
depression cannot as yet be prevented, nor can we control the social 
effects of the business cycle. Indeed, we do not even know as yet what 
all of the effects are, although we have experienced some very severe 

^ For fuller discussion of the distinction between the immediate uses of an 
invention and its social effects, both direct and derivative, see Chapter XXVI. 

* National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National Policy (Wash¬ 
ington, 1937), 
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depressions. The prediction of the social effects of social inventions 
is, then, as difficult as in the case of mechanical inventions. 

No doubt this problem of predicting effects of inventions, like other 
problems, would yield results if it were studied more. But few 
scientists are seriously trying to find what will be the future effects of 
the new technologies ; instead we spend much time in analysing past 
history, which does not repeat itself in an age of change. The human 
race is like the passengers in a bus with seats turned so that they always 
look backwards. The driver too looks backwards while the bus hurtles 
ahead across the open country through the mist at terrific speed. It 
is preposterous to talk seriously about controlling social change when 
so few are looking ahead for the derivative influences of inventions. 

The Adjustments at Points of Strain 

It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that to boast about 
controlling social evolution and directing the course of progress is much 
too grandiose, though to do so is quite in keeping with man’s ego and 
dreams, Man cannot control geographical conditions, he cannot 
control biological evolution, and he cannot at the present time control 
the superorganic. What can he do ? We need not answer, as the 
ancients did, by comparing man to “ the fly who, sitting on the axle 
of the chariot wheel, said, ‘ What a dust do I raise ! ’ ” Man’s will 
and wish do play a part in the course of change, even though the r 61 e 
is, as far as we can see, a more modest one than is generally supposed. 

Even if natural environment, culture, and heredity cannot be 
controlled as we would like, the conclusion need not be discouraging. 
Indeed, if we could control them, that fact might be discouraging, since 
our knowledge of the ends to which we might direct the changes is so 
meagre and unsatisfactory. The really urgent need for control is at 
certain critical points in these three great areas where they impinge 
on each other. We cannot control the whole geographical environ¬ 
ment, but we can control the floods of the Ohio River, a focal point 
where the superorganic and the inorganic worlds are not well adjusted. 
Fortunately, it is just these critical sectors that are amenable to control. 
Many of them are within reasonable reach of man’s abilities. The 
places where control is most needed are generally those that are the 
most susceptible to practical social engineering. These are the areas 
where social problems are said to exist, and vigorous efforts to solve 
them will often meet with success. The practical need, then, is not 
so much for control over the basic processes of change as it is for control 
over the focal points of strain which these processes produce. 

The Basic Factors and Social Adjustment 

This book has dealt with certain basic factors in the social life of 
man : culture, heredity, geographic environment, and the group. 
These phenomena have been analysed and their functioning has been 
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described. In this closing section we have discussed these factors from 
the point of view of change and in this closing chapter we have been 
concerned with whether the course of the changes in these factors is 
one of progress. It seems impossible to find agreement or a scientific 
answer as to what progress is for a very long period ahead or for a great 
variety of cultures, though there are a number of general statements 
of goals that are helpful as tools in trying to direct a particular change 
in a progressive way. 

The four factors dealt with in this book can be used as the basis for 
a unifying conception. This systematisation rests on the idea of change 
and the idea of adjustment. All these factors arc in a process of 
change, though the changes in natural environment and in hereditary 
evolution are very slow. The superorganic and the types of groups 
which it fosters are in modern times changing very rapidly. Since 
these factors are all correlated, but arc changing at unequal rates of 
speed, there naturally arises the question of whether these changes 
lead to good adjustments or to maladjustments. This concept of 
adjustment among changing factors was developed in the preceding 
chapter where it was observed that the different parts of the super- 
organic change at unequal rates of speed. It is possible to use this 
concept of harmonious adjustment among the changing factors of 
nature, man, culture, and group as a tool of guidance in control. In 
any given culture, collective action on a social problem can in many 
instances be taken, with a view to working out a more harmonious 
adjustment of the several factors involved. 

Nearly everyone would like to lessen the amount of illness, which is 
an unsati^actory adjustment between biological man and his environ¬ 
ment. We work hard at programmes of public health and at the 
development of scientific medicine. Mental disorders are largely a 
maladjustment between our inherited nature and the superorganic, 
and few there arc who would not want a better adjustment. Soil 
erosion is by common consent an unfortunate adjustment between 
nature and the superorganic. 

Business depressions are maladjustments resulting from contempo^ 
raiy changes. They did not exist in earlier ages. Their counterpart 
then was famine, a bad adjustment between nature and man. Tragic 
maladjustments are found in the distant past, as well as in the presoit, 
and ate likely to occur in the future as far as we can see. For hundreds 
of^ thousands of years man was adjusted to an environment which 
eaUed for muscular activity in the open air and the coUsumptiem 
cerudn types of foods. Since this type of life existed for such a long 
lluike, it must be assumed that man achieved a fair measure of adjust* 
10 it.^ But now, suddenly, the supermganfo has produced cides, 
4 fssicalty type of envirosimmt. Is man adjusted to 

life indoors and to long hm$ m mmmomm ttgiodtive^ 
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tasks? Does the cave man live satisfactorily in the modern city? 
It is theoretically possible for the changed superorganic to have 
brought about an environment to which man is better adapted. He 
may, of course, be better adapted to the factory machine than to the 
sabre-toothed tiger. But the question is a permanent one, for the 
problem of adjustment between man and his culture will always exist.^ 

Biological man is fortunately very adaptable, more so than most 
other animals. He lives in nearly every land of the earth. But this 
adaptability is not infinite. If pushed too far strains appear. So also 
culture is highly modifiable. Satisfactory adjustments would seem 
possible. 

Attempts to control change and to secure better adaptations can 
be made through reform movements which initiate changes of a slow, 
evolutionary nature. But sometimes the changes come precipitately 
in revolutions. These two methods of change occupy our attention 
in the next section. 

Reform and Revolution 

In a stationary society, when adjustments are once made they arc 
likely to be rather abiding. In a changing society such as ours, how¬ 
ever, such is not the case. New conditions bring new problems and 
further need for readjustment. Even on the old problems, new view¬ 
points are likely to develop. New insights are constantly being 
acquired as the result of new discoveries and inventions, and these 
tend in some meauiure to effect a new consensus. A demand thus 
arises for a change or reform in the old procedure. In the case of 
persons suffering from mental disorders, there have been many reforms 
in treatment in recent years. At one time certain mentally disordered 
individuals were thought bewitched and were executed. Even quite 
recently the insane were simply segregated, and often abused. The 
idea of caring for them sympathetically and scientifically is of very 
recent date, and represents the outcome of a vigorous reform move¬ 
ment. In a changing society there are usually numerous reform 
movements ; that is, organised attempts to change the type of control 
employed in critical situations. 

Reform movements go through a series of steps or periods somewhat 
as follows; First the need for the change is recognised, usually by a 
few individuals. They agitate for reform. If their propaganda ifi 
successful, it results in a growing public awareness of the need for the 
change* At this point the programme may be more definitely formu¬ 
lated and an organisation set up. Then follows the second period, one 
iX campa^ning, with special effort being made to bring pressure to 
upon dum individuals and agencies that play strat^c rbles in 
die situatioii. If the reform movement is succe^ul, its programme is 

^ Jtito Dewey, Ihe interpeetafioa of the Sitvage Mind ”, Thg 
J fM mf idL ^ pp. May, 19m. 
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established and, in the third period, becomes part of the accepted 
institutional set-up. In due course, new dissatisfaction may arise, 
and the cycle may be repeated. Since reform movements arc in the 
nature of social inventions, they are subject to the same tests as in¬ 
ventions in general. That is, their success depends on whether or not 
they fit into the folkways, suit the public mood, and arc workable. 
Equally important, reforms must reckon with the opposition of the 
vested interests, the groups that stand to lose something if the change 
is effected. 

Revolution is a rapid change of some magnitude in culture. In 
the very nature of things it does not occur in a stationary society, but 
only in one that is changing. However, revolution is a function of 
invention which is more likely to occur in a single series than in the 
whole of the superorganic. The motor-car constitutes a sort of 
revolution in the series known as transportation. An invention of 
even greater magnitude was the steam engine, which ushered in the 
industrial revolution. 

The type of change most frequently called revolution occurs in the 
cultural series known as government. That is, the term revolution as 
generally used refers to a rapid, widespread change in the political 
organisation of a society. Apart from the sudden and extensive 
political changes, a governmental upheaval may have little social 
significance, as in certain Latin-American countries where frequent 
governmental changes have occurred by violent means but without 
much effect upon other aspects of community organisation. Where 
the social effects of political revolution are more impressive, the 
revolution usually represents an attempt to adjust a long-standing lag 
in the political sector. Such a revolution is to be explained in terms 
of unequal rates of change in correlated parts of culture. A change 
first occurs in the material realm. Owing to changes in the economic 
organisation, let us say, wealth concentrates increasingly in the hands 
of the few, while the condition of the poor grows more and more 
wretched.. There is great unrest among them, accentuated by the 
communication inventions. Thanks to the latter, it is possible for 
the oppressed masses in one country to learn about the more favourable 
conditions of other peoples, and so to become emboldened in their own 
ambitions. The situation thus calls for some change in the system of 
control, in order to ease the strain. Owing to the blind resistance of 
the ruling classes, however, no such changes may be permitted. A 
situation of this sort may go on for a long time, so that the strain 
becomes very great. 

Widespread misery and oppression, however, do not by themselves 
cause revolutions. It is necessary also that acute resentments against 
these conditions be felt by the masses, and, moreover, that they entertain 
some hope for substantial betterment. In China ^ere has long been 
general economic misery, but little revolutionary activity, and die 
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same is true in India, where the Hindu religion operating through the 
caste system rationalises the lot of the destitute and thus allays dis¬ 
content. Hence, before revolution can occur, the misery of the people 
must be exploited by a small group which stands to gain by the change 
and is willing to furnish the necessary leadership and to use extreme 
methods to achieve its ends. 

It is reported that in all human history no real revolution has 
developed in less than three generations. That is to say, an enormous 
lag accumulates, and the political revolution is merely an attempt to 
effect a long-delayed and substantial adjustment. The degree of 
violence is in proportion to the amount of maladjustment. It was 
greater in France than in England, and greater in Russia than in 
France. 

Social Planning 

A movement which has recently come into great prominence is 
that known as social planning. It differs from reform in a number of 
respects. While reform is remedial and corrective, planning is preven¬ 
tive and constructive. A plan is laid out as an achievement to be 
made in a certain length of time. The emphasis is on the practical 
rather than on aspirations of the fantasy type. Various specialised 
planning bodies have been quite successful in looking into the more 
immediate future and in planning for such practical considerations 
as educational facilities, electric power, and flood control.^ Emphasis 
has been on the practical side in successful planning. A plan is usually 
not concerned with eternity or infinity. Furthermore, it does not 
essay to deal with the whole superorganic, but only with a manageable 
portion of it. 

Planning has the virtue of looking ahead, which is essential in a 
changing society. Unless there is what Comte called prevision ”, 
it is idle even to talk of control. Earlier sociologists, like Spencer, 
believed control was neither possible nor desirable.* Spencer taught 
that the social heritage grows according to fixed, ineluctable laws 
and that interference usually makes things worse. Comte, on the 
contrary, believed that man had the power to look ahead and to 
control his destiny.* Later this idea was brilliantly developed by 
Ward,^ who used the phrase, social telesis ”, meaning societal self- 
direction. While Ward was unduly impressed with man’s intellectual 
powers and exaggerated greatly the amount of control possible, he 

^ Set National Resources Board, State Planning, Review of Actmties and Progress 
(Washington, 1935). 

• Herbert Spencer, First PrindpliS (London, 1862); and especially Man versus 
die State (l^ondon, 

• Auguste Comte, Positive Philose^hy (London, 1875-90), Martineau translation, 
vol. n, p. 73. 

^ Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology (Boston, 1906); also Dynamo Sociology (New 
York, 1898). 
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nevertheless did petform a valuable service in stressing the possibility 
and importance of looking and planning ahead. 

Of course, it would be good to know all the very long-time trends, 
but in our ignorance it is possible to act with a vision that extends only 
for a few hundred years or even for just the lifetime of our grand¬ 
children. The further a trend line is extended forward into the 
unknown, the more inaccurate the forecast. In fact, a great extension 
is usually worthless. It may be wise to establish parks and play¬ 
grounds in a certain section of the city even if we do not know whether 
the city will be in existence ten thousand years hence or what the 
distribution of the population will then be. Man’s vision is too limited 
to plan for eternity. 

More often than not, however, it is possible to act successfully in 
accordance with short-time advances. Most social or national policies 
arc framed on this basis. The practicality of long or short policies 
varies with the problem in hand. In the case of racial stock and 
eugenics it is desirable to take a longer point of view. The same is 
true in regard to the natural resources of the earth’s surface. But the 
majority of acts of local government, for instance, deal with matters 
where long perspective is not necessary. When we start out on a trip 
we want to know that we are not wandering aimlessly, but going to 
destination A. We may even know that following this trip we plan 
to go to destination J?. But it is not necessary to know all the succeed¬ 
ing trips for the rest of our lives. 

Experience with planning in recent years enables us to see some 
of the difficulties. The Five-Year Plan in Russia was in large part 
an achievement in the industrialisation of the country. Planning 
boards probably deal more successfully with material situations of not 
too comprehensive scope, where measurement is possible. As Keller ^ 
expresses it, “ In this field the means are as readily susceptible of test 
as the ends are definite and concrete, and so there is some hope of 
attaining solid and lasting results To plan in regard to some social 
organisation like communism or fascism is difficult because they 
involve highly emotional material about which opinion is divided. 
Controversial social questions are not planned for very successfully. 

Furthermore, to carry out a plan successfully often requires a high 
degree of organisation, as in the case of the army. A high degree of 
organisation means discipline and loss of liberty. Hence planning is 
opposed by those who lean towards laissez-faire as a social policy. 
“ Democratic parliamentary government cannot plan, it can merely 
improvise unless it is willing to delegate considerable authority to 
the executive. Concentration of authority is needed for the successful 
formulation and prosecution of a plan. Otherwise the programme is 
likely to be subject to fluctuations and modifications, as the result, 

* A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution (New York, 1915), p. 167. 

• Sir Arthur Salter, The Framework of an Ordered Society (L^don, 1933). 
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for instance, of the pressure erf interests that are powerful and that 
stand to lose by the new programme. A great change in a hetero¬ 
geneous society such as ours is certain to be inimical to the interests 
of some established groups, no matter how beneficial it may be for the 
people as a whole* 

Despite this and other opposition, however, the planning move¬ 
ment has been gaining ground. Planning is likely to develop in many 
different sectors of the advancing superorganic, which after all is very 
complex. Practical plans are likely to be many and heterogeneous, 
dealing with manageable problems for a near future. While concern 
with ultimate goals for the whole of civilisation continues, the practical 
work will go forward in many areas from day to day, with efforts to 
plan a little ahead for the particular problem. There will be plans 
that are not in line, and movements will develop for co-ordination, 
which will be greatly needed. There then will be a swing of emphasis 
to progress on the grand scale, to be followed in turn by a demand for 
a more specific practical plan. The whole process will thus go for¬ 
ward, and, if success follows, perhaps practical plans in the years to 
come will be more comprehensive and better integrated than it is 
possible for them to be at the present time. 
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TOPICS FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION AND STUDY 

Chapter I : Factors in the Social Life of Man 
(a) Which is more important for man’s learning, the natural or the 
cultural environment ? 

(^) What functions other than the transmission of the social heritage 
has the group ? 

(c) The Chapter states that the biological factor has been relatively 
constant over a long period, while the cultural factor has greatly changed. 
Does the group factor change ? 

{d) A comparison of the cultural heritage of a child born in New Guinea 
with that of a child born in London. (See Margaret Mead, Growing Up in 
New Guinea^ London, 1931.) 

{e) The relation of sociology to the other social sciences. 

Chapter II : The R6le of Culture 

(fl) Discuss the implications of the statement that Aristotle was the last 
man to be familiar with all the knowledge of his time. 

{b) What is the significance of the fact that man alone has a substantial 
social heritage? 

{c) What is the effect of rapid changes on the mores Give examples. 
{d) How does culture aid or hinder man in his adjustments? 

(e) How can you show that customs are not dictated by man’s biological 
nature ? 

(/) What are the principal parts of culture? 

Chapter III : The Contribution of Biological Factors 
{a) What are the principal processes of biological change? Which is 
the most active process at the present time? 

{b) What is a continuous variation ? Discontinuous variation ? How 
are the two often confused ? Is it correct to classify all people as either 
good or bad? 

{c) What do we mean when we say that heredity and environment are 
interdependent ? 

(rf) Does the heredity component have the same significance for physical 
appearance, intelligence and personality? Why? 

(e) How important is the hereditary factor in criminal behaviour ? How 
would you explain that certain societies are practically without crime? 

(/) A comparative study of the personality traits of women in three 
different modern societies. 

Chapter IV; The Influence of Geographical ENViRONiimNT 

(a) In what four ways is biological adaptation to environment achieved ? 
Show how they are not dependent upon the factor of geographical location. 

{b) How can you show that there are limits to the adaptability of the 
human body to changing environment? 

{c) How may cultural influences outweigh climatic ones in determining 
the degree of human efiiciency ? 

(d) Why do we say that geo^aphy is a limiting rather than a creative 
factenr as regards the superozganic ? 

(«) Is the geographical location of a* community to*day less important or 
more important than it was a century ago ? Why ? 

600 
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(f) In what ways has culture changed the natural environment? 

(g) A comparative study of the cultural similarities of two peoples living 
under dissimilar geographic conditions. 

(/t) A comparative study of the cultural dissimilarities of two peoples 
living under similar geographic conditions. 

Chapter V : Heredity and Personauty 

(fl) Why is it so difficult to separate the hereditary factor in personality ? 

(b) Why is the concept of the conditioned response so important for a 
sociological approach to the study of personality? 

{c) How valid is the instinct theory of human behaviour ? 

(d) Why is hunger called a drive? What determines how drives arc 
satished ? 

(e) Do extremes in intelligence tend to have more influence on personality 
than variations in the middle range? Why, or why not? 

(/) What attempts have been made to relate constitutional differences 
to psychological characteristics ? How successful have they been ? 

(g) Children are often said to resemble their parents in sociability and 
generosity. Are these resemblances due to biological inheritance or social 
contact ? 

(b) An account of recent criticism of the concept of human instincts. 

(i) An account of recent studies of the emotional responses of infants. 

(j) An account of the experimental conditioning of the responses of 
new-born infants. 

(k) A case study of the effects of physical appearance on personality. 

Chapter VI : Group and Personality 

(a) How are group influences upon personality different from cultural 
influences? Can the two be kept separate in real life? 

(b) Why is an understanding of a person’s life situations necessary to an 
understanding of his personality ? 

(c) What is meant by “ identifleation ” ? Why is it an important process 
in personality development? 

(d) How may the group exercise control over an individual’s personality 
through the development of inhibitions ? 

(e) How may the change of a person’s rdle change his personality ? 

(/) What part does the desire for social status play in the formation of 

personality ? 

(g) \^at is the relative efficiency of praise and blame as a means of 
social control? 


Chapter VII; Culture and Personality 

(a) Docs modem culture promote any positive traits of character which 
are not to be found among preliterates? 

(b) How have the personality traits of women in England changed with 
changes in culture? 

(c) “John Dewey has said in all seriousness that the part played by 
custom in shaping the behaviour of the individual as over against any way 
in which he can affect the traditional custom, is as the proportion of the 
total vocabulary of his mother tongue over against those words of his own 
baby talk that are taken up into the vernacular of his family.” (Ruth 
Benedict, “The Science of Custom” in T/te Making of Man^ New York, 
1931.) Disetm. 

(d) Why is language such an important factor in the development of 
pmonality ? What docs a person’s ^ech reveal about his personality ? 
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(e) How does Linton account for the fact that there pe 'great variatiom 
of personality within a^single culture? Is his explanation adequate? 

'(/) Why docs there tei^ to be greater differentiation of personality in 
modem culture than in primitive? 

(g) How do the factors of heredity^ group and culture interact in the 
formation of personality? Arc certain traits always brought about by the 
same types of causes? 

(A) How can you reconcile Ellwood’s statement that human nature is 
one of the most modifiable things in the world with Goldcnweiser’s observa¬ 
tion that civilisations are many but man is one? In what respect arc all 
human beings alike? In what respects are they different? 

(i) What are tlic personality differences of lawyers and doctors in our 
civilisation ? 

(j) The personality traits of Manus children. (See M. Mead, Growing Up 
in New Guinea^ London, 1931.) 

(A) Depict some beneficial effects of intense personal competition in our 
culture. 


Chapter VIII: Personality Disorganisation 

{a) What distinction is made between functional and organic mental 
disorders? Why may the distinction not be valid in certain cases? 

(A) How would you accoimt for the relative absence of mental disorders 
among children under ten years of age? 

(c) Why is the study of personality disorganisation important to sociology 
as well as to psychology? 

ifi) What aspects of college life, if any, are not conducive to good mental 
health ? What aspects arc favourable ? 

(e) What is the relation of guilt feelings to religion ? How may religion 
be a force for mental health? 

(/) Why is the rate of mental disordei-s lower in rural than in urban 
communities ? 

(g) What is the relation of rapid social change, such as characterises 
modem life, to mental health? 

(A) What kinds of social institutions are unfavourable to mental health ? 

(») Depict the relations, if any, of prolonged unemployment and mental 
conflict. 

. U) an account of the group approach in the treatment of mental 
disorders. 


Chapter IX: Group Life 

(a) Comment on the following statement: “ Everyone who has worked 
in groups knows the necessity of limiting size to obtain efficiency.** 

(A) How do attitudes towards members of the out-group differ from those 
towards members of the in-group? 

(c) Why does the distinction between the in-group and the out-group 
tend to be more sharply drawn in primitive than in modem society ? 

{d) To what primary groups do you belong ? What is their significance 
for your life? 

{e) What is group pressure? Why does it exist? Are all individuals 
who deviate widely from the average cut off by social pressure ? 

(/) How does social control in a primary ^oup or community differ 
from that in a secondary community? Why? 

(g) A comparative study of the group afiiliations and participation of 
six different persons, 

ih) Discuss modem nationalism as a group sentiment. 

(<) Discuss isolation from the group as a form of punishment. 
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Chaptbr X : SuoQESTiBiUTy : CSitowDS and Public!s 

(a) How can you show that crowd behaviour is a natural group 
phenomenon ? 

(A) What is suggestibility ? Are individuals in a crowd more suggestible 
than when apart from one ? Why ? 

(c) How is crowd behaviour influenced by the cultural situation? Are 
crow^ found in all cidtures? 

(d) In what resp^ects does a crowd differ from a public? 

(e) How many publics, under the influence of propaganda, become 
irrational crowds? Illustrate. 

(/) What are some common techniques of influencing public opinion? 
How can we build up “ sales resistance ** ? 

(g) Under what conditions is propaganda most effective? When is it 
least effective? 

{h) Describe and distinguish scientific and unscientific methods of sampling 
public opinion. 

(i) Describe public opinion management in a present-day totalitarian state. 

Chapter XI : Status : Social Classes 

(a) Which would appeal more to you, status as a scholar or as a member 
of the upper class? Why? 

{b) How do (fl) biological factors, {b) cultural factors, affect social status ? 

(c) How arc one’s chances of going to a university affected by one’s 
social-class status ? 

(d) Why is it more diflficult to describe the trend regarding class conscious¬ 
ness, than that regarding stratification? 

(e) How does the spirit of nationalism militate against the growth of class 
consciousness ? 

(/) Compare the significance of class distinctions in urban and rural 
communities. 

(g) Describe Thorstein Veblen’s theory of the leisure class. 


^ AFTER XII : CO-OPERATION, COMPETmON, AND CONFUCT 

^{a) Distinguish briefly between competition, rivalry, and conflict.'--*' 

(A) How may competition and co-operation be co-existent? 

{c) Which is more fundamental in human nature : competition or co¬ 
operation? How do you account for the fact that one process is more 
dominant in certain cultures than in others? 

(d) May cultures be classified as competitive or co-operative? What 
are the limitations of such classification? 

(e) Which is more desirable : a competitive or a co-operative economic 
system ? Why ? 

(/) Wlxy, in our competitive economic system, do we place so much 
value on an individual’s being “co-operative”? 

(g) In what ways is economic competition regubted in Great Britain 
to-day? 

(A) Make a study of the nature of social conflicts reported in a national 
daily newspaper over a period of two weeks. 

(f) Describe sex differences in competitive and co-operative play activities 
in our society. 

(j) Evaluate social distance as a measure of inter-group conflicts. 


CHAPTER XIII : ACGOftIMODATlON AND ASSIMILATION 

(a) How is conflict distingwshed from competition ? Is there any causal 
relation between the two ? 
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(h) In what ways may conflict be resolved ? Which is the most common 
way in our society? \Vhy is this so? 

(c) What is the principal social function of competition and conflict? 
Why is this so? 

(d) Is compulsory arbitration of strikes a good thing ? 

(s) Why is assimilation on the whole more difficult to achieve than 
accommodation ? 

(/) Describe ascendance-submission in a boys’ gang. (Cf. F. Thrasher, 
The Gang, Chicago, 1942.) 

Chapter XIV : Human Ecology 

(a) Is natural environment more important for human ecology than it is 
for plant and animal ecology? Elaborate. 

ib) What type of ecological distribution of people is fostered by a hunting 
culture ? How, in turn, does the spatial distribution of a hunting people 
affect the further growth of culture? 

{c) What were the effects of the domestication of animals and plants on 
the type of human community ? 

{d) How has the invention of each of the following influenced the loca¬ 
tion and structure of modern towns : {a) the steam engine ? {b) the railway ? 
(c) the motor-car and lorry? (d) electricity? 

(e) Are slums an inevitable accompaniment of urban growth? 

(/) Does your local commimity mean as much to you to-day as it meant 
to your grandparents? Why? 

{g) Make a comparative study of the ecology of mediaeval and modern 
towns. 

{h) Using a printed map, mark off the natural areas of your own home 
community. 

(i) Evaluate the effect of the motor-car and lorry on human settlement. 

Chapter XV : The Distribution of Population 

(a) What are some of the advantages of having accurate censuses of 
various people? What cultural factors explain the lack of such data for./ 
certain groups? 

{b) What factors cause people to migrate ? Which factor do you think 
the most important of all? 

U) Towards what sections of the world has most migration taken place 
in the last one-third of a century? Why? 

{d) What were the chief barriers to international migration before the 
war? Are they likely to increase or decrease in the future? 

(^) What factors account .for the drift of population from the land to / 
urban areas? Will the trend continue? 

(/) Describe the relation of modem transportation to migration in the 
last century. 

[g) Make a comparison of the standard of living and the birth rate for 
two regions of the United Kingdom. 

(A) Make a study of the population of a Special (depressed) area. 

Chapter XVI : The Growth op Population 

{a) Which is more important in accounting for the number of human 
/beings on the earth at the present time, the biological or the cultural factor ?v " 
Why? 

{b) Will the expectation of life continue to increase in the future ? Are 
there limits to such increase ? 

(c) Why is the expectation of life for the town dweller not so high as 
that for the countryman ? 
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(d) What are some of the social consequences of the marked heterogeneity 
of the American population? 

(e) What effects of a declining population do you anticipate, apart from 
those mentioned in this chapter? 

(/) Do you think that we will be better or worse off with a declining or 
stationary population than we are now? 

{g) Make a comparative study , of the standard of living in India and 
New Zealand. ■ Pc )f’ ‘ r 

(h) Describe the present age-composition of your community and evaluate 
its social significance. 

(i) Make a study of the birth rate by occupational groups. 

Chapter XVII : Characteristics of Communities 

{a) What evidence is there that country-people are becoming more like 
towns-people? Are any new differences also developing? 

(b) What problems are created by the differences in social services avail¬ 
able in different types of community? Cite illustrations. 

(c) Into what general types may modern cities be classified ? What is 
responsible for such a variety of types? 

{d) Why do the social characteristics of towns vary according to their size ? 
(e) How do the advantages of anonymity afforded by town life compare 
with the disadvantages ? 

(/) “ Given sufficient time, effort and money, it is possible to cancel 
most of the city’s deficiencies.” Do you agree? Justify your position. 

(^) Make a study of rural-urban death rates and their changes, 1900 to 
the present. 

(h) Make a study of the urban adjustments of migrants from rural areas. 
{i) Make a comparative study of the social characteristics of a large and 
a small town* 

(;) Make a study of selective factors in rural-urban migration. 

(k) Make a study of the effects of modern communication and transport 
on rural-urban differences. 

Chapter XVIII : The Organisation of Society 

{a) What is meant by the term “ organbation ” ? What are the advan¬ 
tages of social organisation ? Are there any disadvantages ? 

(b) How can the value of effective organisation be illustrated in the field 
of (a) politics, {b) education ? ' 

(t) What are social institutions ? Are all systematbed human activities 
social institutions? Elaborate. 

(d) Is the Church a crescive or an enacted institution? 

(tf) What is the relation between a rapidly changing human culture and 
human needs? 

(/) In what field has the growth of associations been particularly pro- 
" nounced in recent times ? 

(^) What associations in our society are organised with reference to the 
institution of the family? 

{h) Summarise Charles H. Cooley’s theory of social organbation. 

{i) Compare associations in preliterate and in modern society. 

(j) Make a study of the developing organbation of social work. 

Chapter XIX : Economic Institutions 

(a) How does the economic rdlc the family in primitive society compare 
with that in the modem society? 

(b) Does the evidence found in primitive cultures show trading to be a 
universal phenomenon ? What are the origins and the significance of trade ? 
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(c) What is the r 61 c of hospitality and gi{t<«giviitg in the economic life of 
primitives ? What is its rdlc to-day ? 

(d) How is the economic organisation of a people dependent upon their 
material culture? Illustrate* 

(0) What was the economic significance of the development of the handi¬ 
crafts? How is the origin of the city related to specialisation and the 
development of the handicrafts? 

(f) What is the social significance of increased specialisation? 

(g) What distinction docs the primitive make between public and private 
property? What is the significance of this distinction? What sort of dis¬ 
tinction do we make between these kinds of property to-day? 

(A) How do inequalities in wealth under capitalism compare with those 
which existed under fcudalbm? 

(f) Is competition the life of trade? What are the advantages of 
monopoly production? 

(j) Make a study of the mechanisation of agriculture. 

(A:) Make a study of the economic organisation of a rudimentary society 
like that of the Andaman Islanders. 

Chapter XX : Governmental Institutions 

(a) Why is there little need for government in the simpler societies ? 

(b) What organisations maintain order, deal with crime, and enforce 
discipline among the lower hunting cultures? 

(tf) Can we think of the state as a social invention ? If so, how did it 
originate ? What factors are favourable to the development of the state ? 

(d) Why is sovereignty, or ultimate control over the behaviour of its 
citizens, essential to the existence of the state? 

(0) What is the relationship between a high development of the property 
system and a feudal type of government? 

(f) What is the relation of rapid social changes, such as are now occurring, 
to the need for formal governmental controls ? 

(g) What effect does a serious crisis like war or economic depression have 
on government organisation? 

(h) Describe the means of social control in any one preliterate society. 

(i) Give an account of recent inventions in the field of government. 

Chapter XXI: Religious Institutions 

(fl) How far back in the history of culture do we find evidence of man’s 
belief in supernatural powers ? What is the significance of this ? 

(b) How is magic connected with religion in primitive cultures? How 
do the two differ at present? 

(c) Is there any relation between the type of religious practice and the 
level of material culture of a people? 

(d) In what ways has the Church adjusted itself to modern life? In 
what ways has it failed to do so ? Is it desirable that the Church keep pace 
with modem change? 

(e) What is the effect of scientific knowledge on religious ideology and 
practice ? 

(/) What is the role of religion in the quest for certainty ? 

(g) Give an account of nationalism as a religion. 

(A) Give an account of the personality of the religious leader in a primitive 
community. 

Chapter XXII: The Family 

(a) Why is family life in general affected so greatly by the economic 
fiinctions that the family performs? 
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(d) In what respects is the modem family (a) similar and (&) dissunibr 
to the feimiiy among prelitcratc hunters ? Why ? 

(c) What are the advantages of the large family organisation such as is 
found in China compared with those of the small family unit of Great 
Britain ? 

((/) How docs divorce in primitive culture compare with that in modem 
culture as to frequency and method ? 

(e) Why is the family an omnipresent social institution? 

(/) How does the urban family differ from the rural ? 

(g) Outline the relative position of exogamy and endogamy in modern 
society. 

(h) Describe and evaluate studies of factors affecting success in marriage. 

(i) Make a study of the gainful employment of married women. 

Chapter XXIII : The Interrelationship of Institutions 

(a) Why may an institution persbt even though it loses many of its 
functions ? 

{b) Which major social institutions have been losing functions ? Which 
have been gaining? 

(t) Which is changing more rapidly, the structure of (a) the state, (b) the 
Church, (c) the family? 

(d) What are some of the interrelationships of the following institutions 
at the present time and in our culture : (a) industry and Church, (b) Church 
and State, (c) school and family, (d) commercialised recreation and the 
family ? 

(e) What is responsible for the transfer of educational functions from the 
family and Church to the school ? 

(/) What is responsible for the rise of new institutional functions ? 

(g) Docs the Church at the present time exercise any functions which it 
did not previously have? 

(h) How do fluctuations in the business cycle affect (c) family life, (b) the 
Church, (r) government? 

(i) Delineate the changing functions of the school. 

(j) Make a comparative study of the functions of the Church in the 
seventeenth century and to-day. 

Chapter XXIV ; The Growth of Culture 

(a) What does the inventor owe to inventors who preceded him? 
Illustrate. 

(b) Is it easier to make an invention in the modern West than it was 
100 years ago? 

(c) What are several particularly important inventions of the past? 
What made them significant? 

(d) Does culture grow with equal rapidity at all times? Why? 

(e) What factors prevent the growth of culture from following strictly 
the exponential principle? 

(/) Is the growth of culture cyclical ? 

(g) Will the Second World War obliterate man’s social heritage? 

(X) Delineate the principle of cross-fertilisation as manifested in the 
development of the field of social psychology. 

(f) Describe the effects of physical isolation on the culture of the High¬ 
landers. 

Chapter XXV: Obstacles to Social Change 

(tf) Upon what three factors do inventions rest ? How do you rate them 
in importance? 
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(^) If necessity is the mother of invention, why did not the Indians, who 
had a great need for scientihc medicine, make many discoveries in this field ? 

(c) What are the obstacles to the adoption of simplified spelling ? 

{d) What obstacles were there to the adoption of a social invention such 
as ^e juvenile court ? 

(e) Do some societies encourage inventions more than others? Why is 
this so? 

(/) What traits of our culture has the Eskimo adopted ? Why has he 
not taken over more of our culture? 

(g) In connection with which of the social institutions is resistance to 
change most pronounced ? Why ? 

(A) Outline two social inventions or proposals (one practicable, the other 
not) for meeting a present social need. 

(t) Give an account of the opposition of vested interests to the socialisation 
of medicine. 

(j) Describe the social psychological traits of political radicals and con¬ 
servatives. 

(A) Outline the opposition of British labour to the inventions which brought 
about the Industrial Revolution. 

Chapter XXVI : The Social Effects of Inventions 

(a) Why do we give special consideration to technological developments 
as a cause of modern social changes? 

(A) Why are the cumulative influences of inventions so important? 
Explain, using the growth of suburbs as an explanation. 

(c) In what sense may modern crime be said to be the result of the power 
inventions ? 

(d) May a mechanical invention bring about a social invention, or vice 
versa? 

(e) How many various social inventions changed the functions of the 
family? 

(Jr) What inventions helped to produce the modern city ? What inven¬ 
tions are changing its nature? 

(^) What are some of the social effects of the invention of old-age 
insurance? 

(A) What social changes may be expected from the great developments 
that are now occurring in industrial chemistry? 

(i) Sketch the multiple social effects of the aeroplane, using as an example 
the account of the radio given in this chapter. 

(j) Depict the immediate and derivative social effects of war. 

(A) Depict the effects of recent inventions upon education. 

(/) Give an account of some outstanding social inventions of the present 
century. 

Chapter XXVII : Social Disorganisation 

(fl) How do standards of right and wrong in a relatively stationary society, 
differ from those in our society to-day? Why? 

(A) Are women now as well adjusted to the home as they were several 
centuries ago? What criteria are you applying? Do these represent the 
values of most people in our culture? 

(r) What is meant.by the theory of the cultural lag? How is culture 
lag a cause of social disorganisation? 

(d) What adjustments have yet to be made to the aeroplane? 

(€) In what field to-day are culture lags most prominent in our society ? 

(/) How are modem labour problems due in part to unequal rates of 
chaise in culture? 
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(g) Make a study of cultural lags in the field of modem education. 

(^) Give an account of the Black Death a$ a cause of social disorganisa¬ 
tion in the fourteenth century* 

(i) Make a case study of a disorganised community or neighbourhood. 

Chapter XXVIII: The Adjustment of Man and Culture 

(a) Does the fact that man has evolved from lower orders mean that he 
has progressed? Arc evolution and progress synonymous? 

(i) How docs the concept of progress rest upon values ? Are there any 
constant or universal values? 

(c) What possibilities for control over biological man does the eugenics 
programme offer ? 

(d) Is it possible for man to control the course of civilisation? What 
would be involved in such control? 

(e) Why is it difficult to anticipate the social effects of such an invention 
as television? 

(f) What inventions of recent times may be regarded as revolutionary in 
their effects^ 

(g) What planning projects have been projected in your community? 
What are their prospects for success ? Do they concern fundamental social 
problems ? 

(h) Contrast varying conceptions of progress existing in different eras. 

(i) What is the relevance of the Tennessee Valley Administration for 
social planning in general? 

(j) What are the relations of leadership and the social situation ? 

(k) Describe the process of reform as evidenced in the history of the 
treatment of the mentally disordered. 

(/) Depict the development of the concept of social planning. 
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Accommodation, definition of, 252; 
degree of, 252 ; cycle of learning of, 
255-4; forms of, 254-61 ; relation to 
assimilation, 262-6; social distance 
measure of, 266 
Acculturation, 261, n. 2 
Adaptability of man, 137-6 
Ac^ustment, use of the concept of, 614-15 
Atfler, Alfred, on “ inferiority complex 
122 

Adrenal gland, general description and 
location of, 85^ ; effect of removal, 93 
Adrenalin, action of, 85-6 
Afferent fibre, neural, 86 
Aggregation, definition as group term, 
172 

Agriculture, domestication of plants, 
382-3 ; origin of implements of, 23, 
chart; stable commimity developed 
by? 273; effect on standard of 
living, 315; domestication of animals, 
382, 383, 384; development of hoc 
culture, 383; development of plough 
culture, 384 ; modem commercializa¬ 
tion of, 388-^. See also Farms 
Ainu, classification of, 59, 60 
Alexander, Franz, on individual causes of 
mental disorders, 150 
Alpine type of Caucasian, 59 ; descrip¬ 
tion of, 61 

Amazulus, monotheists, 435 
Ambivert, 171 
America, early culture, 22 
American Arbitration Association, 260 
American Issue^ 198 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, public relations pro¬ 
gramme, 197 

Anatomy, relation to personality, 99-100 
Andaman Islanders, expression of emo¬ 
tion among, 91 
Angakut, 20, 21 

Anger, 28; response of Dionne quin¬ 
tuplets, 103 

Anglo-Indians, problem of, 264 
Animism, 435 
Anna, case of, 3 

Anti-Saloon League, example of a pres¬ 
sure group, ig^9, 200, 201, 205 
Anti-social mdividu^s, definition of, 145- 
Ants, instinctive behaviour of, 13 ; sodd 
behaviour of, 89 

Apes, accomplishment of, 1 ; lack of 
social heritage, 8 ; invention by, 15 ; 
communication among, x6 
Apollonian culture, 134 
Arbitration, as accomnuxiation, 78*9 
Ardficial selection, 46, 609-x 1 


Aryan language, 58 

Assault, frequency of, in cities, 350, table 
Assimilation, definition of term, 2fit-2 ; 
not necessarily related to accommoda¬ 
tion, 262-6; summ^ of, 266-7 
Associations (psychological), examples of, 
86-8; (in social organisation) defini¬ 
tion and examples of, 365, 369-70; 
development of, 370-2 ; distribution 
of> 372-3 ; relation to social institu¬ 
tions, 365, 373-4; among primitive 
people, 410-11 
Asthenic type of body, xoo 
Attributes, 39 

Aurignacian culture, stage of man*s bio¬ 
logical development in, 525 
Australian tribes, culture of, x8, n. i ; 
religion of, 440 

Australoids, classification of, 60 

Baboon colony, family organisation of, 
460 

Baganda, religious beliefs among the, 
430, n. 1, A35, 441 
Bagehot, Walter, quoted, 35 
Baker, O. E., 308-^ 

Bantus, infrequency of insanity among, 
151 ; class status m the Congo, 218 
Barnett, H. G., on “ potlatch cerc- 
ipony, 381 

Bade inventions, 531 
Bathonga, social organisation in, 2x0 
Bathurst, J. E., on degree of correlation 
between aggressiveness and sympathy, 

252 

Beard, Charles A., on property and U.S. 

Constitution, 418, n. i 
Behaviour (individual) controlled by cul¬ 
ture, 31-2, 37 ; linked to .physical 
traits, 70-X ; influenced by climate, 
71-4 

(social) as part of social environ¬ 
ment, 106-7 > fonned by behaviour 
mechanisms, 107-12 

Behaviour mechanisms, description of 
fundamental, 107-12 
Bella Coola Indians, female deity, 436 
Benedict, Ruth, on Apollonian and 
Dionysian culture, 134 ; on infreouent 
. psychoses among American Indians, 

Beriaehes, 164 
Bimodal curve, 127 

Biological nature, relation to culture, 
27-9; graphing variability of traits of, 
39-42 ; not the determiner of function, 
03; methods by which dxahges 
brought about in, 67 
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Birds, learning among, 1^ 

Birth rate, by economic classes, 320, 
chart; effect on distribution of postula¬ 
tion, 311; decreasing, 314 (as limit on 
Malthusian theory), 318-22,329,338 ; 
in cities, 350 

Blood pressure, changes with culture, 
94, n. 2 
Blue laws, ^4 

Boats, Eskimo, 19 ; as effective trans¬ 
portation, 386,387 

Bogardus, Emory S., on kinds of group 
life, 173; on American race reactions, 
265, 266 

Bok, ^ward, 264 

Bone implements, Moustcrian, 17 ; date 
of origin, 23, chart 
Boucher, 524 

Bow and arrow, date of origin of, 23, 
chart 

Bowman, Isaiah, quoted on artificial 
climate, 81 

Brain size, of the gorilla and man, 16 
Bronner, Augusta F., on family back¬ 
ground of delinquency, 121 
Bronze, date of early use, 23, chart 
Brook Farm experiment, 237 
Bryce, James, on American social classes, 
224 

Buffalo Bill, mendoned, 122 
Bull-roarers, in New Guinea, 142 
Bumpus, H. C., on natural selection 
(sparrows), 45 

Buigess, Ernest W., quoted on “ accom¬ 
modation ”, 252 ; study on happiness 
in marriage, 478 ; quoted, 480 
Burglary, frequency of, in cities, 350, table 
Bushmen, of Australia, 7 ; of Africa, 407, 
412 

Bushongo tribe, organisation of the state, 

414 

Business cycle, 395-7 ; effect on social 
institutions, 501-4 

Cabot, Richard, quoted, 499 

Caille, R. K., on resistance of children, 

251 

” Cake of custom ”, 35 
Calendar, date of origin, 23, chart 
Capital goods, in hunting cultures, 377 ; 
in guilds, 387 ; in modern capitalism, 
388 

Capitalism, development as a system, 
388, 402-3, 404; relation to agricul¬ 
ture, 388^0 ; as free enterprise 
system, 390-403 

Carr-Saunders, A. M., estimate of 1650 
population, 298 

Caste, definition of, 215*; in India, 215- 
16 ; in the United States, 219 ; and 
wealth, 222 

Catholics, social ideas of, 164 
Cats, learning among, 14 


Caucasian race, includes Hindus, 59; 
evolutionary advancement, 61 ; dis¬ 
tribution of, 296, 297 ; migration of, 
301 ; most rapid increase, 297, 298, 

3 ” 

Causal concomitant variation, 564 
Cephalic index, definition of, 49 ; change 
in, 49, 60, 72 

Chapin, F. Stuart, on group affiliation of 
college students, 169, 170, table; on 
kinds of groups, 173 ; on structure of 
social institutions, 366 
Chaser Stuart, quoted, 533-5 
Chellean culture, rate of change, 524-5 
Chemistry, date of origin, 23, chart 
Chicago, study of distribution of mental 
disorders in, 154-6; ecology of, 281-4; 
spread of population, 286 
Childhood, importance of experiences, 
117-20, I23» 125 ; rate of growth in, 
118, 119, chart; importance of family 
to, 120-1 ; experiences important in 
psychiatric diagnosis, 164 ; competi¬ 
tion in, 238-9 

Chimpanzees, work food-dispensing ma¬ 
chine, 1 ; training, 1-2 
Chinese, foot-binding custom, 33 ; test- 
intelligence, 62 ; expression of emo¬ 
tions among, 92 ; neurotic inventory 
test off 160 ; favour compromise, 259 ; 
example of accommodate group, 263; 
village basis of civilisation, 274 ; mi¬ 
gration into Manchuria, 303 ; family 
organisation, 25, 470 
Chromosomes, definition of, 43 
Church, associations serving, 365, 373 ; 
functions of, 367, diagram ; transfer of 
functions from, 49^, 498 ; membership 
during a depression, 503 ; effect of 
war on, 505 ; effect of technology on, 
582 

Circular response, description2 of, 107 
City, form of community life 278-86; mi¬ 
gration from farms to 304 ; growth of 
in U.S., 309, 331; distribution of 
population in, 310 ; as environment, 

348- 9, 360 ; maladjustments of life in, 

349- 52 ; stimulation of life in, 352-3 ; 
types of, 354-5 ; average, U.S., 355 ; 
occupations of residents of, 355-6,358 ; 
population make-up of, 356^0 ; his¬ 
torical origin of, 386, 387 ; plan of 
future, 618. See also Metropolitan area 

City-states, as form of governmental 
institution, 416 

Civilisation, definition of, 4, 22 ; and 
climate, 75-6 ; and natural resources 
76-80 

Clan, social institution, 363 ; definition 
and disciplinary function of, 410; 
taboos ana reckonings of relationship 
within, 463 
Clarissa Marlowe, 112 
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Clark, C. D., on intelligence of city 
immigrants, 305 

Glass, social definition of, 210-11 ; “ life- 
chances ” according to, 211-15 ; pur¬ 
chasing power and consumption ac¬ 
cording to, 213, diagram ; justice in 
courts according to, 213-14 ; identi¬ 
fication of members of each, 214; 
differentiated from caste, 215-16; 
infrequent in primitive societies, 217- 
18 ; development with property and 
division of labour, 218; factors favour¬ 
ing growth of, 218 ; in the United 
States, 219-23, 223-5; in Europe, 
223 ; consciousness of, 225; social 
change counteracts tightening, 225-7; 
competition in cultures with stringent, 
245,247-8 

Cleanliness, and culture, 129-30 
Climate, effect on physical energy, 71-3 ; 
limited effect on social behaviour, 
73~4 ; relation to level of civilisation, 
75-6 ; changes in Europe’s, 79-80 
Collective behaviour, general patterns of, 
106 

Comanche, competitive culture, 164 
Committee on Public Information, ex¬ 
ample of propaganda methods, 203 
Communal societies, 236-7 
Communication, increasing use of inven¬ 
tions in, 206 ; effect on local area, 287 
Communism, and nationalism, 227; 
in primitive society, 379-80 ; econo¬ 
mic institutions under Russian, 508 
Community, definition of term, 269,363 ; 
evolution of the, 272-8 ; the m^ern, 
279-88 ; growth of population accord¬ 
ing to size of, 330-2 ; rural-urban 
differentiation, 314-48 ; gradations in 
type, 353-5 ; as an economic institu¬ 
tion, 377, 386-7 ; feudal, 387 ; chang¬ 
ing functions of, 496-8. See also City 
Company, joint-stock, 388 
Competition, in the social process, 233-4, 
and the Darwinian theory, 234-5 *» 
lation to co-operation, 235-8 ; among 
children, 238-9 ; among adults, 239- 
40 ; type decid^ by culture, 240-4 ; 
in modem society, 245-8 ; effect on 
personality, 246 ; accentuated factor 
in our society, 247-8 ; status-fixing by, 
254-5 ; in the modem city, 292 ; in 
the capitalistic system, 390,400-2, 507 
Compromise, definition and extent of, 
256 ; in Western culture, 259 
Conciliation, in accommodation, 257 
Conciliation Service, 260 
Conditioned reflex, description of, 86-8 
Conditioned response, distinguish^ from 
reflex, 86 , n. 2 ; part played in learn¬ 
ing, 89, n. I ; in building social 
responses, 10^6; mentioned, 174, n. 2 
Conduct. See Behaviour 
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Conflict, mental, 116 ; in the social pro¬ 
cess, 249 ; intermittent character of, 
251, 253 ; relation to accommodation, 
252 ; termination of, 254-7. See also 

Conformity, as a personality trait, 124 
Conradi, Inward, on learning among 
birds, 14 

Conservatism, opposition to invention, 
549-56 ; connected with habit, 556-8; 
emotional attitudes underlying, 558- 
60 ; vested interests, 560-1 
Consumption of goods, according to 
social class, 213, diagram 
Continuous variation, 40-2 
Control, social, forms of, 8 ; definition 
and effect of, 182-3 > industry, 
402-3; in simple cultures, 410-11. 
See also Governmental institutions 
Convention, effect of, in determining 
behaviour, 179-82, 184 
Conversion, in accommodation, 257, 261 
Cooley, Charles Horton, on imitation in 
children, 108 ; on the development of 
the idea of self, 112, n. x ; on the 
“looking-glass self”, 113-14; on 
“primary groups ”, 176-7; on growth 
of social classes, 218 ; quoted, 216 ; 
quoted on leadership, 608, n. i 
Co-operation in the social process, 232-3 ; 
within the species, 234-5 ; relation to 
competition, 235-8 ; type determined 
by culture, 240^ ; effect on person¬ 
ality, 246 

Copper, date of early use, 23, chart 
Cotton gin, derivative effects of invention 
of, 568-9 

Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., study in happi¬ 
ness in marriage, 478, 480, 482 
Coup de poingy 1 7 

Courage, varies with situation, loi ; 

varies with culture, 127, n. 2. 

Couvade, 35 

Cranium, size in relation to intelligence, 
62 

Crees, cannibalistic psychosis among, 
152; hysteria among, 159; men¬ 
tion^, 164 

Crescive institution, 364 
Crile, George W., on adrenal over¬ 
stimulation, 94 

Crime, comparison of extent in urban 
and rural community, 349-50. See 
also Delinquency, Specific crimes 
Criminals, test-intelligence as compared 
with non-criminals, 95 
Cro-Magnon man, culture of, 18-22 ; 
mentioned, 525 

Cross-fertilisation of knowledge, 521-2 
Crowd, differentiated from mere aggre¬ 
gation or an audience, 185-6; be¬ 
haviour of the, 186-90 ; subject to cul¬ 
tural influence, 190-3; withdrawals 
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£rom> 193 ; distinguished from publics, 
194 ; publics transformed into a, 203 ; 
summary discussion of, 206-7. 

Public 

Crowd rhythm, 189 
Cultural environment, 3-5 
Cultural inertia, 493, 553-4, 562 
Cultural lag, 592-7 

Culture, definitions of, 4, 15-16, 24, 37 ; 
relation to term ** civilisation ”, 4, 22 ; 
relation to individual capacity, 6; 
range of, 6-7 ; impact through, 7-8 ; 
rests on developed mental capacities, 
8; leadix^ role of, 11 ; relation to learn> 
ing, 14-15; comparison of types, 17 
Origin of, 13 ; early human, 17-22 ; 
chronology of changes in, 614 

Material and non-material, 37; 
interrelation of, 24-5 ; growth of, 22 ; 
patterns of, 24-5, 27, 492 ; ethos of, 
26 ; relation to biology, 26-9 ; con¬ 
trol of behaviour by custom, 30-6 
Confused with race, 58 ; relation to 
racial mentality, 63 ; effect of climate 
on, 74-6 ; natural resources a factor in, 
76^0 ; influence on geography, 80-2 ; 
blood-pressure changes according to, 
94 » n- 2 ; 

Group behaviour in, 106-7 > 
plains Indian tolerance to pain, 127; 
relation to personality, 127-9, 130-2, 
* 32 - 5 > *4*72 

Distinguished from group life, 
128-9 i Apollonian and Dionysian, 
134; Hmdu, 135-6 
Variations of, 137-41, 142 ; 

Relation to psychosis, 150-8 ; factor 
in cure of psychosis, 162-3 J deter¬ 
mines variations permitted from the 
average, 180-1 

Effective in crowd behaviour, 190- 
I ; restraint on suggestibility, 192-3 ; 
determines number of publics, 194-6 ; 

Class system a fimction of, 217-18 ; 
determines type of competition and co¬ 
operation, 240-8, 249; control of 
conflict by, 257-61, 267 
Liberates man from ecological re¬ 
strictions, 271-2, 292-3 
Development of hunting, pastoral, 
agricultural, feudal, modem, 272-81 
Encouraged spread of white race, 
31X ; limiting factor in birth rate, 314; 
rising standard of living owing to 
changes in, 315-16 
Institutions present in all, 569; 
fosters development of associations, 
370-1 ; trade developed in, 377-9; 
attitude towards property devdo]^ 
by, 379-80; relation to economic life, 
382; need for religion in, 448; 
affects sex habits, 480; relations of 
institutions to, 48^1, 500 


Accumulative nature of, 517-20, 
540; process of development of, 520-2, 
540; diffusion of, 522“4» 535> i 
rate of change, 524-6, 531-2, 537-9, 
540-1 ; use of existing knowledge in 
change, 526-30 

Characteristics of a stationary, 586 ; 
adapting patterns to changing condi¬ 
tions, 506-90; disorganisation owing 
to conflict in, 597-8, 600-1 ; man’s 
control over, 611-13 
Culture complex, 25 
Culture pattern, universal, 24-5 ; varied, 
25 . 492 

Cuneiform, 78 
Curtis, George, quoted, 237 
Customs, dennidon of, 29 ; varieties of, 
29-30 ; power of, 30-5 ; permanence 
of, 35-6 

Cyclothymic temperament, 92 

Dakota Indians, competition among, 
241 

Dark Ages, inventions during the, 532-3 
Darwinian hypothesis, influence on 
social theory, 234-5; reladon to 
Malthusianism, 522 

Davis, Kingsley, on idea of polludon and 
caste system, 216, n. i 
Death rate, falling, 322-4,326,339 ; and 
age distribution, 324-5; life table 
adjustment of, 325 ; increases in the 

^<^ty ,349 
Debentures, 388 

Delinquency, direct ratio to economic 
status, 212; greater frequency in 
cities, 350 

Democracy, establishment of, 4x7-18; 
control of elections in, 418-21 ; pres¬ 
sure groups in a, 421-2 ; handicap in 
rapid social change, 424-6 ; relation 
to industry, 506-7 ; problem of plan¬ 
ning in a, 618-19 

Depressions, frequency of, in business 
cycle, 394-6 ; effect on social institu¬ 
tions, 501-4 ; example of social dis¬ 
organisation, 599 

Desires, inhibition of, 1x5; repression 
of, 115-16 

Deutsch, G. F., on group-satisfled 
Americans, 174 

Devereux, George, quoted, 436-7 
De Vries, Hugo, cited on primrose ex¬ 
periment, 43 

Dewey, John, quoted, 251 
Diencephalon, deflnition of, 70 
Diet, natural choice of, 30 ; signiflcance 
in environment, 49, 50; effect of 
defective, 66 

Diffusion, of culture traits, 489, 522-4; 
related to rate of chaise, 531, 535, 
539, 540; difficulties of, 552 ; enect 
of radio on, 564 
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JXaatic quixrtx^etSt toils on obtrdatioii 
oihefcdky and personality, i02<-3 
Dionysian culture, 

Direct legblation 418-19 
Discrete variation, 39 
Disorganisation, caused ^by unequal 
change in culture, 591-6, 600-1 ; 
caused by cultural conflict and mal¬ 
adjustments to natural environment, 
597~6, 6oo-i ; examples of, 598-600 
Displacement, solution of repression, 116 
Division of labour, by sex, 368-9, 376, 
377» 3^3 > development of handi¬ 
crafts, 385 

Division of learnizig, 142 
Divorce, in primitive culture, 466-7 ; in 
modem society, 476-8 
Dobu, practice of magic a social stand¬ 
ard, 181 

DoUard, John, quoted on conditioned 
response, 89, n. 1 ; on case of mal¬ 
adjustment, 162 

Domestication of animals and plants, 79, 
382, 383, 584 ; dates of, 23, chart 
Drives, definition and examples of, 88 
Drosophila melanogaster. See Fmit fly 
Dyalu, resistance to change, 549 


Ecological processes, 284 
Ecology, definition of, 270 ; influence of 
culture on control in human, 271-2 ; 
influence in growth of communities, 
272-80 ; of die city, 281-6 ; of de¬ 
veloping regionalism, 286-7, 288-92 
Economic institutions, relation to other 
social institutions, 368, 375 ; centred 
about food, 375-7 ; ideas of trade and 
property, 378^2 ; correlation with 
culture, 382 ; effect of handicrafts on 
growth of, 384-7 ; feudal and man¬ 
orial, 387 ; modern capitalistic, 388- 
403; summary of, 404; control of 
hy state : in democracy, 506-7, in 
communist state, 508-9, in fascist 
state, 509-11, in co-operative state, 
511-12 

Economics, scope of, 10 
Edison, Thomas A., 543-4, 545 
Education, goals of society evidenced by, 
245 ; afected by war, 505 ; effect of 
r^io on, 565 
Efferent fibre, neural, 86 
Elections, control of, 419 
Electorate, growth of in England, 417, 
diagram; restrictions on, 417-18; 
lack of interest of the, 419-21 
Electricity, date of origin, 23, chart 
Electron tube, date of origin, 2^, chart 
£11 wood, Charles A,, on fleaability of 
human nature, 138 ; on types group 
life, 173 

Emigration. See Migration 


Emotkmt, in new-born infants, 91 
variously expressed in difiTerent cul« 
tures, 91-2 ; relation to intelligence, 
95 ; rdeased when person is alone, 187 
Enacted institution, 364 
Endogamy, 463 
English la^uage, 16 
Environment, importance of, in learning, 
2-3 ; natural and cultural, 4-5, 10; 
pr^uces variability of traits, 42, 49 ; 
diet, care, and education in, 50; in¬ 
fluence of cultural, 50 ; -bercdity con¬ 
troversy, 50-2, 64 ; relation to test- 
intelligence, 55-8 ; biological adapta¬ 
tion to, 66-70; effect on behaviour 
development, 70-3 ; effect on cultural 
development, 73-82 ; effect on glands, 
94 ; made up of group interaction and 
culture, 106 ; selection force in sur¬ 
vival of the average, 179 ; disorgan¬ 
isation caused by changing, 597-8. 
See also Ecology 

Eskimo, intelligence of, 6 ; language of, 
16 ; culture of, 18-22 ; not same cul¬ 
ture as Magdalenian, 59; bodily 
evolutionary advancement, 61 ; ad¬ 
justment to climate, 78 ; hierarchy of 
strength ip society, 255; method of 
settling disputes, 257 ; murder not 
punished, 258 
Ethnocentrism, 174-6 
Ethos of culture, explanation of, 26 
Eugenics. See Artindai selection 
Evolution, meaning of, 603 
Exogamy, 462-3 

Experience, affecting personality, 105 ; 
importance of childhood, 117-20 ; im¬ 
portance of family, 120-1, 124-5 5 
(Social) factors making up, 8-9, 11 
Exponential principle, curve represent- 
disturbed by rate of 


diffusion, 535 ; in increase of patents 
issued, 538-41 
Extraversion, 170-1 


Family, transmitter of culture, 7, 8, 
120-1 ; general types of, 26, 485 ; 
importance of, on the farm, 343-4,360, 
389, 468; in average city, 358-5o ; 
as form of social organisation, 364; 
structure of, as a social institution, 366; 
as an economic institution, 377 ; in 
handicraft society, 386, 388 
As agency of social control, 410; 
primary characteristics of, 459-^; 
origin of, 460-X ; forms of (simple, 
consanguineal, conjugal, patriarchal, 
urban, monogamous, polyandrous, 
polygynous), 460-2, 4^3-5, 4^7» 
status of women in, 466; effect of 
divorce on: in preliterate society, 
466-7, in modem society, 476-7 
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Economic functions of, 467-71; 
subordination of individual to, 471 ; 
transfer of economic functions from, 
472-3 ; reduction in size of, 473 ; 
average size of, 473 ; change of chief 
function to the Sectional, 473-4; 
personality effect of small families, 
474 > equalitarian character of mod¬ 
ern, 475; personality functions of, 
478, 48a ; criteria of good environ¬ 
ment in, 4^3-4 ; future importance of, 

484- 5 ; summary of changing family, 

485- 6 ; loss of functions, 495-6, 497, 
499; effect of war on, 505 ; effect of 
technology on, 581-2 ; disorganisa¬ 
tion of, 599-600 

Paris, Ellsworth, on imitation, 107, n. 2 ; 
on cultural flexibility, 138 ; on infre¬ 
quent insanity in primitive people, 151 
Paris, Robert E. L., on compromise, 256 
Parm population, U.S., 277 ; movement 
of, 304, 308-9 ; contribution to the 
city, 332, 350, 357 ; declining birth 
rate, 320 

Parm tenancy. See Tenant farmers 
Parms, types of, 341-2 ; economic organ¬ 
isation of, 342-3 ; families on, 343-4, 
389, 468; social services lacking on, 
345-6; self-sufficient, 346; social 
changes in modern, 346-8 ; amount of 
machinery in use on, 389 ; application 
of capital and labour to, 389 ; difficul¬ 
ties of adaptation to capitalistic system, 
389-90 ; Russian state-controlled, 508 
Pascism, industrial organisation under, 
509-11. See also Totalitarianism 
Pashions, 35 

Pederal Council of Churches of Christ, 

Fee^fe -minded, and eugenics, 46-7; 
measurement of intelligence of, 57 ; 
number, 57, n. 2 ; traits of, 96-7 
Peral men, definition of, 2 ; examples, 
2-3 ; mentality of, 3 ; fail to develop 
speech, 130 

Peudalism, as economic order, 387 ; as 
form of government, 415-16 
Pire, date of origin, 23, chart 
Pirearms, date of origin, 23, chart 
Piske, John, 27 

** Polkways 29-32, 35-6, 365 
FolkwqjfS, 29 

Pood-gathering, among hunters, 376 
Pranld^rter, Pelix, 264 
Prazcr, J. G., on varieties of magic, 437 
Preud, Sigmund, tt6 
Prontier, effect on social classes, 223 
Fruit fly, experiments on, 42-3 ; fre¬ 
quency of mutation, 44 ; environ¬ 
mental variations, 50-1 
Fuegians, hysteria among, 152 
Fundulus, environmental variations, 51 
Fung Kwok Keung, 5, n. i 


Galpin, C. J., on social survey of a rural 
community, 277 ; on changing farm 
thinking, 347 
Genes, 43 
Genoty^, 47 

Geography, effect of on man’s skin, 66 ; 
effect on anatomical structure, 67 ; 
natural selection according to, 68 ; in- 
breeding owing to, 68 ; direct modi¬ 
fications brought about by, 69 ; limits 
to influence, 69-70 ; not effective on 
function, 70; climate and, 71-4; 
effect on civilisation, 74-80 ; effect on 
culture of, 80-2 ; effect on growth of 
culture, 536-7 
Gestalt, 25 

Giddings, Franklin H., on kinds of 
groups, 173 ; coined phrase “ Con¬ 
sciousness of kind ”, 175, n. i 
Gift, as medium of exchange, 378, 379 
Gilfillan, S. G., quoted, 533 
Gist, N. P., on intelligence of city im¬ 
migrants, 305 

Glandular system, general description, 
85-6 ; problem of inheritance, 93 ; 
activity in life cycle, 93-4 ; influence 
on personality, 93-4 

Glass, date of origin, 23, chart; per¬ 
fected, 22 

Gold Coast (Chicago), 283 
Golden Bough, The, 437 
Goldenweiser, Alexander A., quoted, 
137; quoted on supematuralism, 456 
Gonad gland, effect of removal, 93 ; 

affected by experience, 94 
Gossip, as a social control, 182, 183, 350 
Government, affected by depressions, 
503-“4 > control of industry, 507-12 ; 
functions taken over by, 497 ; effect of 
radio on, 567 

Governmental institutions, individual 
contact with, 407 ; not present as such 
in simplest cultures, 407-11, 427-8; 
factors leading to development of, 411, 
413, 428; primitive, 414-15 ; feudal, 
415-16; city-state, 416 ; monarchical 
and parliamentary, 416-17 ; demo¬ 
cratic, 417-18 ; modern problems of, 
418-22; increasing functions of, 
422-3 ; efficiency of and corruption 
in, 423-4 ; slow pace of democratic, 
424-5; totalitarian, 425-6 
Grand Coulee Dam, 81 
Grant, Ulysses S., mentioned, 126 
Greeks, culture of, 533, 535 
Group habits, 365 

Group interaction, 106-7; general 
nature of, 128-9 

Group life, necessary for child, 3, 7 ; 
importance of, in sociology, 7, n. i ; in 
communication of culture, 7-8 ; im¬ 
print on the individual, 8 ; form of 
social control, 8-9; in all cultures, 
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X06 ; distinguished from culture, 
120^; effect on individual, 167; 
developing necessity for, 168-^ ; in¬ 
dividual differences in, 169-72 ; kinds 
of, 172-8; moderating pressure of con¬ 
vention and majority opinion in, 179- 
82, 184; culture pattern determines 
slandardis of, 181 ; types of social 
control in, 182-3. Crowd 

Group marriage, 465 
Growth, rate of physical and mental 
growth, 118, 119, chart 
Gua, chimpanzee, 1-2 


Habit, distinguished from social institu¬ 
tion, 365 ; resistance to change, 556-8, 
562 

Hall, G. Stanley, on child’s idea of self, 
I12-13 

Hallowell, A. Irving, on relation of 
psychoses and culture, 152, n. 3 
Handicrafts, development of, 384-5, 387 
Hans, case of, 150 
Harvey, William, 549 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, at Brook Farm, 

237 

Health, in relation to social class, 211-12 
Healy, William, on family background of 
delinquency, 121 ; on children’s 
mental conflict and delinquency, 145 
Hedin, Elmer L., on Anglo-Indians, 204 
Heredity, contributes capacity to learn, 
2, 5 ; stability of, ii, 42, 44, 50 ; in¬ 
stinctive actions through, 13 ; contri¬ 
bution to behaviour, 36 ; relation to 
culture, 37 ; produces “ bellshaped ” 
curve, 41 ; as factor in variability, 42 ; 
of acquired characteristics, 49-50; 
-environment controversy, 50-2 ; and 
intelligence, 55 -7 ; and status in 
society, 57-8 ; significance of, as a bio¬ 
logical factor, 64-5 ; factor in growth 
of individual, 84-5 ; relation to emo¬ 
tions, 91 ; relation to temperament, 
92-4 ; and intellectual capacity, 94-6 ; 
and special capacities, 97-8 ; contri¬ 
bution to personality, 101 ; tests of 
Dionne quintuplets, 102-3 > summary 
of influence on personality, 103 ; and 
mental disorders, 147-8 ; co-operation 
and competition established by, 240 
Heritage, social, term meaning, 4; in¬ 
fluence of, 4-5 ; examples of, 5, 6 ; 
transmitted by group, 7 ; question of 
control of change in, 10 ; development 
of, to-ii ; part of environment, 24 ; 
mistaken belief in rise and fall of, 532, 

540 

Hindus, classification of, 59 ; unmaterial- 
istic culture of, 135'^ ; caste system 
of, 215-16, 218 
History, beginning of, 22 


Hobbes, Thomas, on competition 234 
Hobhouse, L. T., quoted, 175, n. 2 j on 
primitive classless society, 217 
Home Missions Councils, 454 
Hoover, Calvin B., quoted, n. i. 
Hopi Indians, running ability, 6 ; cul¬ 
ture of, 77 ; corn-planting procedure, 

383 

Hormones, action of, 85-6 
Homey, Karen, on mental disorders in 
modem culture, 154 
Hospitality, and culture, 133 
Hospitality, as economic service, 378-9 
Housing, in the average city, 358 
Hull, Clark L., on experiment in sym¬ 
pathetic action, 111 

Hunters, culture of, 272-3, 378-81, 404 ; 
food gathering by, 376 ; slight govern¬ 
mental machinery, 407-11 ; lacking 
concept of a “ state ”, 411-12 ; family 
organisation of, 460 

Huntington, Ellsworth, cited on tempera¬ 
ture changes, 72 

Hypnosis, cannot counteract moral 
scmples, 187 ; effectiveness of subject, 
188 

Hysteria, frequent in cities, 352 

Ideas, effect on social change, 578-9 
Identification, as a behaviour mechan¬ 
ism, III-I2 

Ideolc^ies, effect on social change, 
579-^1 

Imitation, types of, 107-8 ; in child’s 
acculturation, 136-7 
Immigration. See Migration 
Improving inventions, 531 
Inbreeding, definition and examples of, 
68 

Incas, social culture of, 413-14; re¬ 
ligious organisation of, 457 
Income, curve of, compare with curve 
of mental ability, 58 ; of negroes and 
poor whites, 220 ; of share-croppers, 
221 ; average U.S., 391 ; distribution, 
British, 392-3 ; per capita farm, 345 ; 
in cities, 358 ; in major countries, 390 ; 
inequality of, 391-4 

Indian, American, test intelligence of, 62; 
more stoical than whites, 127 ; infre¬ 
quent psychoses among, 151 ; htmting; 
lands not apportioned, 273 ; number 
of, 298 

Individual, variations in intelligence, 
55-7 ; variations in social status, 57-8; 
definition of, 83 

Industrial Revolution, effect on farming, 
347, 472, 485; See also Inventions 
Industry, socisu control of, 402-3 ; de¬ 
velop^ flroxfi home to factory, 472; 
functions transferred to and from 
family and community, 498 ; eflTect of 
war on, 504; relation to the state : 
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democratic^ communistic, fasds^ co¬ 
operative, 505-1 a ; effect of radio on, 
; effect of inventions on, 580 
Infant mortality, rate of, 211, 323-4, 529 
Infants, new-born, point of obs^ation 
for study of heredity, 84 ; conditioned 
response established in, 87, charts; 
emotions in, 91 ; temperament of, 
2-3 ; first social reactions to the 
uman voice, 106 ; camera studies of, 
128 ; co-operation of, 238 
Inferiority fedings, 122-3 
In-group, 173-6 

Inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
49 

Inhibition of self, 115 
Inorganic environment, definition of, 4 
Inoiganic sphere, 15 
Insanity, frequency of, 144 ; definition 
*45 » question of increase, 158-60 ; 
rates for urban and rural males and 
females, 159, chart; more frequent in 
cities, 352. See also Mental Disorders 
Instinctive behaviour, 13 
Instincts, in humans, 89 ; in animals, 90; 

advantages and disadvantages of, 90; 
Institutions. See Social institutions. 
Economic institutions 
Intelligence, tests of, 53, 55,56,57 ; rela¬ 
tion to personality, 95-7 ; relation to 
special abilities, 97 

Interest (on borrowed property), covered 
by hospitality in primitive society, 379 
Interest group in politics, 421-2. See 
also Public 

Intermixture, producing variations in 
people, 47^ ; desirability of, ^ 
Internal combustion engine, date of 
origin, 23, chart; mentioned, 23 
Introversion, 171 
Inua, 20 

Invention, pre-history, 23 ; in historic 
times, 22 ; brings about decline of 
local area, 286-7 > effect on standard 
of living, 316 ; encourages growth of 
economic organisation, 386, 388; 
evolutionary steps in cultural develop¬ 
ment, J2I ; developed by cross- 
fertilisation of ideas, 521-a ; borrowed 
from other cultures, 522-3 ; important 
inventions, a.d. 1000-1900, 525, 

chart; as indication of rate of social 
chaise, 524-6; relation between 
existing knowledge and rate of, 526-30, 
540, 542-4; ime^ual importance of 
(basic and improvmg), 531 ; cause of 
rapid cultural change, 538 ; possibili¬ 
ties of future, 539-40 ; retarding effect 
of infrequent, 543; relation to 
“ necessity ”, 544-5 > relation to 
m^tal ability, 545-7 
Process of, 547-9; resistance to 
adoption of, 549^1, 562 ; social (and 


derivative) effect of techndog^l, 
563-72, 575-7» 5®3 5 »ocial inventions 
resulting from mechanical, 572-5; 
non-technical social, 574-5 ; question 
of priority of mechanical, 577-8; 
effect on social institutions, 581-2 ; 
problem of control of effects, 612-13 
Iodine, importance of, 76 
Irene, case of, 115-16 
Iron, date of early use, 23, chart 
Isolation, effect of extreme, 2-3, 106 ; 
easier to achieve in present-day society, 
193 ; hinders diffusion of culture, 524 
Italian gestural behaviour, 132 

James, George Wharton, on cultural con¬ 
tribution of Indians, 533 
James, William, quoted, 237 
Japanese, test-intelligence, 62; expression 
of emotion among, 92 
Jeans, Sir James, quoted, 34 
jersild, A. T., on conflicts octween pre¬ 
school children, 251 
Jewish gestural behaviour, 132 
Jimmy and Johnny, experiment in 
heredity v, environment, 84 


Kagaba tribe, monotheists, 435 
Keller, A. G., quoted, 618 
Keller ,.Helen, one example of her person¬ 
ality diange, 101 ; story of, 130-1 
Kellogg, W. N. and L. A., experiment 
with ^impanzee, 1-2 
Kinship reckoning, 463, 471 
Kretschmer, E., on correlation between 
body and temperament, 99-100 
Kropotkin, P., on struggle in the social 
process, 234-5, 249 ; on village com¬ 
munities, 274 

Kwakiutl culture, 134-5, 218 n. i ; com¬ 
petition and co-operation in, 242-3, 
244-5; firowns on compromise, 259 

Labour, companionable, 232-3 ; supple¬ 
mentary, 233 ; integration of di&er- 
entiated, 233 ; as factor of production 
on the farm, 389 ; conditions of under 
laissez-faire system, 394 ; problems erf, 
example of social disorganisation, 600 
Lamarckian theory, 50 
Language, used only by man, 1-2 ; im¬ 
portance of, in culture, 16, 130-2 ; 
development of, 16 ; form of social 
organisation, 364 

La Here, R. T., on environment and 
variability of traits, 42 
Larceny, frequency of in city and rural 
communities, 3^ 

Lasswell, Harold D., quoted, 211, 25$ 
Law, relation to mores, 34-5 
Leadership, in social pmonii^, 606-8 
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Leasroittg, man’s capacity to learn, 3; 
ContriDuted by neremty, 3-^4; as 
necessary developer of herraitary 
functions, 6; r 61 e of group life in, 7-^ ; 
origin of, 13 ; ainon|p animals, 13-14 ; 
capadty of, determined by heredity, 
1^; rdation to culture, 14-15 ; con- 
mbution to behaviour, 36 ; relation to 
conditional response, 80 n. 2,89 n. 1 ; 
and instincts, 90 

Le Bon, Gustave, on ** mental unity of 
crowds **, 186 
Life expectancy, 325-6 
Life table, computing of, 325 
Lincoln, Abraham, example of power 
assumed by executive, 424 
Lindstrom, D. H., on rural association 
tnembei^p, 373 

Linton, Ralph, on classification of cul¬ 
tural influences, 139; on primitive 
trading, 382 ; on basic and improving 
inventions, 531, n. i ; quoted on 
derivation of culture elements, 522-3 
Livingstone, David, quoted, 174, n. 2 
Lobbying, 422, 561. See also Pressure 
groups 

Localism, declining, 286-8 
Lombroso, Gesare, on physical traits of 
criminals, 99 

Lowie, Robisrt H., definition of the super¬ 
natural, 431, n. X ; on magic in re¬ 
ligion, 437-8 ; on kinship reckoning, 
463 ; quoted on formation of associa¬ 
tions, 370 ; on rate of social change, 
526 

Lubin, David, story of, 122-3 
Ludeman, W., on intelligence of isolated 
colony children, 57 

Lynching, crowd security in, 190; people 
of low education and intelligence 
participate in, 193 

McAhelly, on intelligence of isolated 
colony children, 57 

MacCormick, Austin H., on difficulty of 
policing a city, 408-9 
MacDonnell, W. R., on life expectancy 
in Rome, 326 

McDougall, William, on heredity, 50 
Magdalenian culture, description of, 
18-22 

Ma^c, differentiated from religion, 437 ; 
lands of, 437-8, 456 

Main Strut, example of social pressure, 

Malinowski, Bronislaw, definition of 
** war iia 

Malthus, nomas, population, food, 
theory of, 313-16, 338; relation of 
dieory to Darwinism, 521 
Mtma, spirit power, 434-5 
Manic-depressives, Kretschmer’s theory 
of, 100 


Manorial systmi, village of, 276 
Manslaughter, ^quency in cities, 35a, 
table 

Maori, expression of emotions among, 91, 
belief in creation, 432 ; stationary cul¬ 
ture disrupted by whites, 590-1 
Marginal man, 266 

Marita] status, relation to insanity, 157 
Marquis, D. P., charts on conditioned 
responses, 87 

Marriage, exogamy and endogamy in, 
462-3 ; forms of, 46<j-5 ; status of 
women in, 466; divorce, 466-7, 
476-7 ; economic aspects of, 466,468- 
72; affectional assets of, 473-6; 
happiness in, 478-82 ; effect on chil¬ 
dren of unhappy or happy, 121, 483 ; 
impossibility of training evolution of, 
488, 490 

Marsh, L. G., on work with sdiko- 
phrenics, 162 

Martin, Everett Dean, on the crowd as 
a release for repressions, 186 
Mary R.. Case of, 121-2 
Mary and Mabel, experiment in test- 
intelligence, 55 

Matrilocal residence, 242 n. i, 462 
Maturation, experiment in, 84-5 
Mayan culture, 75 

Mead, Margaret, on Manu taboos, 136 ; 

quoted on mental disorders, 153 
Mediation, as accommodation, 2^ 
Medical service, amount secured accord¬ 
ing to social class, 2x2 
Medicine, important in environment, 49 
Medicine Man, 441. See also Shaman 
Mediterranean type of Caucasian, 59; 

description of, 60 
Megalopolis, 285 
Melanesians, in Negro race, 60 
Men, characteristics of happily and un¬ 
happily married, 481 
Mendel, Gregor, 47 

Menninger, Karl A., on superiority and 
inferiority feelings, 123 
Mental conflict, 116 

Mental disorders, frequency of, 144; 
degrees of, 1^5-7 5 causes of, 147-50, 
164; in primitive societies, 151-2 ; 
cultural conditions favourable to de¬ 
velopment of, 152-3 ; in various cul¬ 
tures, 152-8 ; question of increase, 
158-60; amelioration of, 160-3; 
associated with social dass, 212 
Merriam, Charles £., on increasing 
efficiency of government, 423 
Metals, dates of earliest use of, 23 ; de¬ 
velopment in historic times, 22 
Metropolitan area, description of, 284r6 ;« 
lag of social organisation in, 288; 
sumni^ c£, 292-3 ; population and 
organisation of, 310 ; possibility of, for 
healthffil city living, 352-3 
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Migration, factors causing, 299-300; 
facts of recent, 300-4; in the U.S., 
304-5; restrictions on, ^07 
Mistletoe, example of survival, 554 
Moede, W., on competition, 240 
Mot, Aimamese tribe, religion of, 436-7 
Monarchy, development of, 415-16; 

establishment of modern form, 416-18 
Money, development of, 386 
Mongoloid race, 60 ; distribution of, 
297-8 ; migration of, 303 
Monogamy, 463-^, 471 
Monopoly, in business, 400-2, 506 ; dis¬ 
courages invention, 539 
Monotheism, 435'^, 440, 446 
Mood. See Temperament 
Moore, H. T., on effect of majority 
opinion, 180 

Mores, definition of term, 32 ; binding 
power of, 32-6 

Morgan, Lewis, on evolution of social 
institutions, 488 

Morrow, Dwighi, on Mexican trading 
methods, 382 

Morton, Ichabod, at Brook Farm, 237 

Motivation, 116, n. x 

Motor-car, invention of, 527, 529; 

social effects of, 573, 574, illus. 
Motor-car theft, frequency of in cities, 
350, table 

Mountain communities, study of mental 
health of, 156-8 ; examples of cultural 
isolation, 524 

Mousterian culture, description of, 17-18 
Mowrer, Ernest R., on types of city 
family, 485 

Mozart, Wol%ang A., 97 
Mukerji, Dhan Gopal, on Hindu culture, 
135-6, ai6 
Mulatto, 48 

Murchison, Carl, on criminal intelli¬ 
gence, 95 

Murder, frequency of, in rural and urban 
communities, 350 

Mui^in, peace-making among, 258; 
spirit belief of, 435 

Mutation, nature of, 43 ; spread of, 
43-4 ; infrequency of, 44 ; in man, 44, 
60 ; not due to geography, 68 
Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution, 249, 

974 

National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, 453 

Nationalism, as factor in social change, 
226-7 ; in relation to population, 307 ; 
competitor to religion, 454-6 
Natural increase, of population, in the 
world, 305-6,326 ; in the U.S., 330-2 
Natural resources, effect on stands of 
living, 3x6 

Natursd selection. 44-6 ; result of geo¬ 
graphical location, 68 


Navaho Indians, cultures of, 77 ; growth 
of population, 299 

Neanderthal man, 17-18 ; had concept 
of religion, 434 

Negro race, relative classification, 60 ; 
evolutionary advancement, 61 ; test- 
intelligence, 62 ; distribution of, 297 

Neighbourhood, open-country, 277 


34^-3 

Neolithic culture, villages of, 274 ; de¬ 
velopment of smooth tools, 525 ; rate 
of social change, 525-6 
Nervous system, general description, 
85-6; reflexes of. 86-8. See also 
Instincts 

Net reproduction rate, definition of, 329 ; 

in the world, 330-2, 

Neuroses, general definition of, X46 ; in 
modem culture, 153-4. 

Mental Disorders 
Non-Partisan League, 561 
Nordic type, 59 ; description of, 60 ; 

anthropometric standard, 6x 
Normal probability curve, 40-1 ; of in¬ 
come range, 58 ; of mental ability, 546 


Occupational survey, in San Jose, 219 
in Southern U.S., 219 
Occupations, effect on personality, 140 ; 
determined by father’s social class, 
219; in a city, 355-8; sex speciali¬ 
sation in, 377, table ; effect of radio 
on, 567 

Onas, the, 78, 408 

Opposition, in the social process, 232-4 ; 
of nature to animal life, 234-5 ; rela¬ 
tion to co-operation, 235-8 ; summary 
of, 248-9. See also Competition 
Organic environment, 4 
Out-group, 173-6 

Painting and carving, Eskimo, 21 ; Cro- 
magnon, 21 ; date of origin, 23, chart 
Palaeolithic period, culture of, 17 
Parathyroid, result of defective, 93 
Parker, Sir Gilbert, 202 
Partnership in business enterprise, 388 
Pastoral culture, 273, 384 
Patents, number issued as index of rate of 
invention, 518, 538 ; number issued, 
546 ; use of, 547-8 
Patrilocal residence, 462 
“ Patterns of culture ”, 492 
Pavlov, I. P., experiment with condi¬ 
tioned reflex, 86 

Pearson, Karl, on life expectancy in 
Roman Egypt, 226 

“ Pecking Order *, experiment in super- 
oidinatkm--suborcunation, 255 
Personality, effect ci group life on, 7-8 ; 
definition of, 83 ; types of tem^ra- 
ment, 92 ; relation to general intelli¬ 
gence, 95-7; relation to talent, 98- 
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too ; relation to physical character¬ 
istics, 99-100,101-3,13d“40 ; as 
function of social situations, loi ; 
heredity’s contribution to, 103 ; social 
experiences affecting, 105 ; group en¬ 
vironment, effect on, 105-7 

Behaviour mechanisms that make 
up, 107-12 ; significance of childhood 
experiences in, 117-20, 125; relation 
to environment, 120 ; importance of 
family in, 120 i ; feelings of superior¬ 
ity and inferiority, 122-4; conforming 
or rebelling, 124-5 I relation to cul¬ 
ture, 128-36, 137-8 ; how acquired, 
136-7 ; differences in, 138-41; factors 
making up, 142 ; competition as factor 
in, 246-7 ; in marriage adjustment, 
480-2 ; in bringing up children, 483-4 
Petrol engine, 388 

Physique, influence on personality, 99- 
102 

Pirenne, Henri, quoted, 278 
Pituitary gland, general description and 
location, 86 ; effect on maturation, 93 
Polished stone, date of origin, 23, chart 
Politics, ** machine ”, 419 ; party, 419- 
22 

Polyandry, 465 
Polygyny, 464-5* 47 * 

Pope Pius XI, 450 

Population, distribution of world, 294-9 ; 
redistribution of, by migration, 299- 
305 ; distribution by natural increase, 

305- i, 326 ; relation to nationalism, 

306- 8, 339; distribution within the 
U,S., 308-10 ; policy of state toward, 
312 ; increase in, 312-16 ; relation to 
standard of living, 316-18 ; causes of 
change in, 318-24 ; age composition 
of, 327-8, 329 ; true rate of increase 
and net reproduction of, 329-31 ; 
effects of decrease of, 332-8 ; make-up 
of city, 356-60 

Potlatch ceremony of the Kwakiutl, 243, 
381 

Pottery-making, approximate date, 23, 
chart; in agricultural culture, 383 ; 
with potter’s wheel, 585 
Power machines, importance of, 23 
Prehistoric communities, 272-3 
Prehistoric man. See Cro-Magnon man. 
Neolithic culture 
Pressure groups, 197-9 
“ Primary Groups *, 176-7, 183 
Printing, date of origin, 23, chart 
Professions, proportion of city workers in, 

motive, as economic incentive# 
381—2 

Progress^ meaning of, 603 ; question of 
dj^&ning, 603-5; man’s control of, 

, 666-13 

Projection, method of enhancing self, 117 
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^anda, nature of, 199^200; me- 
thodis of, aoo-i ; in wartime, 201-3, 
205 n. 1 ; limits to, 203-6; in the 
control of democratic elections, 41^ 
Property, attitude towards among primi¬ 
tive hunters, 379-80 ; as economic in¬ 
centive, 381-2 ; changing attitude to¬ 
wards with development of agriculture, 
383, 384; with development of handi¬ 
crafts, 385 

Psychopathic disorders. See Mental dis¬ 
orders 1 

Psychoses, general definition of, 146-7. 

See also Mental disorders 
Public, varieties of, 185, 194-6 ; defini¬ 
tion of, 194 ; control of by special in¬ 
terests, 196-7 ; transformed to pressure 
groups, 197-8; becomes a crowd, 
203 ; in politics, 421-2 
Public opinion, control of, 196-7 
Public relations, as a control of publics, 

197 

Public Utilities, examples of pressure 
groups, 200, 201 
Punctuality and culture, 129 
Pygmies, class position in the Congo, 218 
Pyknic type of constitution, 100 


Race, distinctly a biological concept, 59 ; 
problems of classification, 59-60; 
classifications of, 60-1 ; impossibility 
ofexact delineation, 61 ; differences in 
mentality, 62 ; prejudice, 64 ; ability 
to withstand pain varies with, 127 ; 
American reactions to, 265, table; 
world distribution of, 296-8 ; “ rising 
tide of colour ” in, 298, 311 ; popula¬ 
tion make-up of U.S., 301 ; not 
responsible for growth of culture, 537 
Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., quoted on primi¬ 
tive “ consciousness of kind ”, 175 
Radio, social effects of, 564-8 
Rape, frequency of, in urban and rural 
communities, 350, table 
Rationalisation, definition of, 117 
Rats, different length tails in different 
environments, 67 

Rebelliousness, as a personality trait. 
124-5 

Receptor of neural impulse, 86 
Redfield, Robert, quoted on “ culture ”, 
15, 16 

Reflex arc, description of, 86 
Reform, 615-16 

Regions, displacing local area, 286-8; 
definition and scope in U.S. and 
Britain, 288-92 

Relief families, health of, 211-12 ; cor¬ 
relation of social difficulties with status, 
212 

Religion, Eskimo, 20 ; origin, 23, chart; 
in fantasy and philosophy of primitive 
man, 430-3; functions of, 432-3; 
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ctrganbatioi} of, 433-4, 457; super¬ 
natural ideas in, 434-^ i experience of, 
43^7* 447"^ ; relation 0/ magic to, 
437-9, 450 ; development of institu- 
, uonai, 439-^42,456-7 ; membership of 
world’s religions, 442, n. x ; loss of 
Hmcdons by, 443, 457 ; discussion of 
functions in urban society, 443-5; 
changes in modem teachings, 445-7, 

449- 50 ; sects and denominations of, 

450- 4; threat of nationalism to, 
454~6 ; influence on divorce, 477”8 ; 
effect of radio on, 566. See also Church 

Repression, effect of, 115-16 
Reputation, as economic incentive, 381 
Revolution, 616-17 
Richardson, Samuel, 1x2 
Right, judgment of by mores, 34-5 
Rinehart, Joseph, example of, 5, n. i 
Ripley, George, and Brook Farm, 236 
Rivalry, personalised competition, 234 ; 

age at which developed, 238-9 
Rivers, W. H. R., on Ac Todas, 515 
Road-xnaking, liistorical, 386 
Robbery, frequency of, in cities, 350, 
table 

Rogers, J. E. Thorold, on lack of sanita¬ 
tion, nftecnA and sixteenA centuries, 
130, n. I 

Role, sociologist’s definition of, 208 
Roman Catholic Church, 495 
Roman Empire, growth from a city-state, 
416 

Roscoe, J., quoted, 430, n. 1 
Ross, Edward AllsworA, on establish¬ 
ment of social control, 182 
Ross, J. E., on religious training of 
CaAolic child, 137 

Russia, fall of rate of incidence of nervous 
diseases, 162-3 '» competition in Ae 
social process m, 236, 238, 242 ; rela¬ 
tion of industry to the state, 508 
Rzeszewski, Samuel, 97 

Salter, Sir Arthur, quoted, 618 
Samoan village hostess, 139 
Sapir, Edward, cited on culture, 26 ; on 
speech as a personality trait, 131 ; 
quoted, 139, n. 2 

Schizophrenia, general definition, 147 ; 
in twins, 148 ; cultural isolation, cause 
of, 151 

Schizophrenics, Kretschmer’s theory of, 
100 

Schmidt, Herman, case of, 123 
Sears, L., on stimuli to good behaviour, 
1x5, n. I 

Second^ group, 178, 184 
Secularization, ^3 
Sedna, Eskimo deity, 20, 435 
Self, the idea of learned, x 12 ; m relation 
to Ae ** opinions of others ”, x X2-14 ; 
ixAibitions of, 115; projection of feel¬ 


ings to oAers, 117 ; ratxonalkatxoil 0^ 
117 

Sex, variations in intelligence and per¬ 
sonality, 52-4; social institutions 
centred about, 368 ; division of labour 
according to, 376-7 ; adjustments m 
marriage, 480 
Sex ratio, 34^, 359 

Shaman, socialised variations from Ae 
norm in primitive societies, 18 x, 409, 
438-9; differentiated from mcAcine 
man, 441 ; effectiveness of, 456 
Share-croppers, 22 x 
Shareholder, in company, 388 
Sherman, Mandel, on feelmg of guilt m 
psychosis, 149 
Shilluk, 414 

Simmel, Georg, on significance of wealth 
in class society, 222 
Sm, concept of, 439 
Six-shooter, effee ts of invention of, 57 x 
Slums, location inChicago, 282, diagram, 
283 

Smelting, date of origin, 23, chart 
Social Glass. See Class 
Social control. See Control 
Social-distance scale, 265, table, 266 
Social heritage. See Heritage 
Social mstitutions, general definition of, 
24-5, 365 ; influence in acquisition of 
personality, X 33 - 7 ,138-4X ; expansion 
of scope, 363 ; structure of, 365-6 ; 
functions around which organised, 
366-9 ; present in all cultures, 369 ; 
part played by associations m, 370, 
373 ; difficulties in tracing evolution 
of, 488-91 ; ** patterns ” of, 492-3 ; 
persistence of, 493-4 ; functions trans¬ 
ferred to and from, 492-3, 494-500 ; 
interrelations of, 500-x ; effect of de¬ 
pressions on, 501-4 ; effect of war on, 
504-5 ; effect of inventions on, 581-2 
Social interaction, stages of adjustment 
in, 233-4 

Social invention, examples of, 529, 539, 
547> 549> 550> 552 ; definition of term, 
572-5; effects of, 575-7 ; stimulates 
mechanical invention, 576-7 
Social organisation, lags behind expand¬ 
ing community organisation, 288; 
effect on standard of living, 3x6-17 ; 
effectiveness of, 364; result of con¬ 
sciously and unconsciously planned 
effort, 364-5; distinguished from 
social institutions, 365; centres round 
which it occurs, 368-9 ; how it affects 
growth of culture, 536 
Social planning, 617-19 
Social pressure, 179^83 
Social problems, result from, 10 
Social processes, definition of, 8, 232; 
different types coexisting, 234-8; 
summary of, 248-9 
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Social fftatui. Se$ Status 
Socialisation, defimtion, 8$ 

Sociology, definition and toopt^ 9, n. i, lo 
SoUasj W. T., on race and culture, 59 
Sorokin, Pitirim A., on proportion of war 
and peace, 251 

Spalding, oa experiment in gregarious¬ 
ness, 168 

Specialisation, 370-1, 387 
Speech, aspects of and relation to person¬ 
ality, 131-2 

Spencer, Herbert, defines environments, 
4 ; on evolution of social institutions, 
488 

Stamp, Lord, (quoted, 552 
Standard of living, variables of, 314-18 
Starch, D., cited on imitation in hand¬ 
writing, 108, n. I 

State, the, nature and function of, 411 ; 
in hunting cultures, 411-12 ; origin 
and development of, 412-14 ; as rival 
to religion, 454, 456 ; transfer to and 
acquiring of new functions, 497-9 ; re¬ 
lation to industry (democratic, com¬ 
munistic, fascist, co-operative), 505- 
12 ; effect of modern technology on, 
582 

Status, social, variations in, 57-8 ; kinds 
of, 208-9 ; significance of formalised, 
209 ; determination of, 209-10 
Steam engine, date of origin, 23, chart; 

mentioned, 388 
Steel, date of origin, 23, chart 
Stone implements. See Tools 
Strikes, frequency of, 394 
Sub-races, 60-1 

Suffrage, extension of, ^17, diagram, 418 
Suggestion, as behaviour mechanism, 
io8-io ; in crowd behaviour, 187-9 5 
cultural restraints on, 192 ; basis of 
propaganda, 200 

Suicide, urban frequency of, 351-2 
Sullivan, Anne M., teacher of Helen 
Keller, 130 

Sumner, William Graham, quoted, 9; 
on “ folkways ”, 29 ; quoted on 
** mores ”, 32, 33 ; on in-groups and 
out-groups, 175; on “accommoda¬ 
tion ”, 252 ; on planned and un¬ 
planned social oxganization, 364 ; on 
structure of social institutions, 365-6 
Superiority feelings, 123-4 
Supcmaturalism, 434-7, 456 See also 
Magic 

Subordination-subordination, defini¬ 
tion of term, 254 ; status-fixing func¬ 
tion, 254-6 

Superorganic realm, 'clefinition, 4 ; 
chan^g, 9-10 ; learning in, 14-15 ; 
size ^ 7 5 gro''^^ 
tion td" me inherited nature of man, 
26-9. See also Culture 
Survival, definitiem of term, 554 


Sweden, biological make-up, 61 1 men* 
tioned, 77; co-operatives of, 5 
Swope, ^raxd, quoted, 506-7 
Sympathy, as a oehaviour mechanism, 
110-11 

Synthetic materials, date of origin, 23, 
chart 

Taboo, 439 

Taft, Jessie, on mother-daughter rela¬ 
tionship, 121-2 

Tagore, Rabindranath, mentioned, 135 
Talent, relation to intelli^nce, 97 ; de¬ 
velopment of, 97-8 ; effect on person¬ 
ality, 98-9 
Tasmanians, 299 

Tchambuli, feminine dominance in, 181 
Technological advance, as source of un¬ 
employment, 398-9 j direct sqcial 
effect of, 563-8 ; derivative effects of, 
568-71 ; effects of converging, 571-2 ; 
as progress, 603-4 
Technology. See Invention 
Temperament, classification of, 92 ; in¬ 
heritance of, 93 

Tenant farmers, 221 ; increase, in 
number, 225 

Tcrman, Lewis M., on correlation of 
parental and individual marital happi¬ 
ness, 121 ; on gregariousness of chil¬ 
dren, 169 ; on happiness in marriage, 
478, 479, 480 ; quoted, ^0-2 
Thomas, W. I., on four significant wishes 
for life, 116, n. I ; “ ordering and for¬ 
bidding technique ” in socialisation, 
136; on Bantu stress on oratory in 
their culture, 151 ; on lack of Bushman 
government, 408 ; quoted on Bush- 
ongo governmental organisation, 414 ; 
quoted, 215 

Thurstone Neurotic Inventory, of 
Chinese students, 160 
Thurstone’s Personality Schedule, 95-6 
Thymus gland, most active in childhcKxl, 
93 

Thyroid, the principal element iodine, 
76; general description and location, 85 
Thyroxin, action of, 85 ; effect on intelli¬ 
gence of cretins, 93 
Tibetans, polyandry among, 465 
Tocqucville, Alexis de, quoted, 371 
Todas, polyandry among, 465 ; lack of 
social change, 515 

Totalitarianism, 425-6 ; relation to in¬ 
dustry, in Russia, 508-9 ; in Germany 
and Italy, 509-11 
Toleration, 256 
Tolstoy, Leo, quoted, 447-8 
Tools, fiint, description of, 17 ; date of 
origin, 23, chart; of hunting com¬ 
munity, 377; of plough culture, 
384-5. See also Capital goods, Bone 
impleraenis 
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Totems, 441 

Trade, among hunting communities, 
377-^; among primitive people, 
381-2; growth among agricultural 
people, 383-4; in handicraft stage, 
^385-7 . . j 

Transportation, mcreascd use of inven¬ 
tions in, 2 o 6 ; factor in growth of cities, 
278-Si ; affects human ecology, 286, 
2^, 292 ; stimulates migration, 300 
Effect of domestication of horse, 384; 
by boat, 386, 387 ; encourages war, 
4x3 ; effect of radio on, 565 ; modern 
speed of, 580, diagram 
Travel, shortening time of, 580, diagram 
Triplett, N., on competition, 239 
True rate of increase, of population, 
329 ; in the U.S., 330-31 
Twins, diHering test-intelligence, 55-6; 
experiments on, for effect of special 
training, 84-5 

Tylor, Edward B., definition of culture, 

15 

Unemployment, 395, 397-400, 599 
University students, social participation 
of, 169-70 

Value, subjective quality of, 604 
Variability, in biological factors, graph¬ 
ing, 39-42 ; causes of, 42 ; mutations, 
42-4; natural selection, 44-6 ; arti¬ 
ficial selection, 46-7 ; intermixture, 
47-8; environmental factors in, 48-9 ; 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
49-50 ; due to environment, 50-2 ; in 
sex, 52-4 ; individual family, 54-7 ; 
in social status, 57-8 ; racial, 58^2 ; 
in function as opposed to biological 
structure, 63 
Veddas, 466 
Vested interests, 560-1 
Victory, as a solution of conflict, 254 
Village, as type of community, 274-7 > 
changes in the U.S., 309-10 ; nearer 
city than farm in attitude, 341-2 ; 
types of, 354 

Wages, in average city, 358. See also 
Income 

Wallace, Henry, quoted, 309 
War, in inherited nature, 27, 28-9; 
effect on social organisation, 316-17 ; 
effect of decreasing population on, 337; 
as oi^anised leanu^ activity, 412-13 ; 
relation to development of the state. 


413-14; brings about increase in 
government j^wer, 42^-5, 426-7 ; 
effect on social institutions, 504-5, 
510-11, 576 ; effect on growth of cul¬ 
ture, 536 ; stimulates mechanical in¬ 
vention, 576-7 

Watson, John B., on environment, 51 ; 
experiment with opposition in babies, 
238 

Wealth, 390 ; distribution of, 391. See 
also Income 
Weather. See Climate 
Weaving, date of origin, 23, chart 
Webb, Walter P., quoted, 570-1, 578 
Weismann, on arx^uired characteristics, 
50 n. 

Wheel, invention of, 385 

Wheeler, William M., on life of ants, 13, 

89 

White race. See Caucasian race 
Whittemore, I. C., on competition, 239 
Wihtiko pwchosis, 152 
Williams, Frankwood, report on nervous 
diseases in Russia, 162-3 
Winnebago Indian philosophy, quotation 
from, 432-3 

Wireless communication, date of origin, 
23, chart 

Wisslcr, Clark, on culture pattern, 24-5 
Wolf-Children of India, 2 
Women, position of in relation to culture 
pattern, 33-4 ; status of in family, 466, 
475 ; characteristics of happily and 
unhappily married, 480-1 
Wooden handles, date of origin, 23 
Woodworth, Robert S., on racial ability 
to withstand pain, 127 
World Council of Christian Churches, 
454 

Writing, importance of, 22 ; date of 
origin, 23, chart; direction of, test of 
cthnocentrism, 174 

Young, Kimball, on distinction between 
group and cultural influences, X07, n. x 

Zionism, growth of, through opposition, 
236 

Zuckerman, S., quoted on baboon 
colony, 460 

Zulu, oiganisation of the state among the, 
414 ; kinship reckoning, 46^ 

Zuni culture, i 34~5 ; suicide incompre¬ 
hensible in, 151 ; competition and co¬ 
operation in, 241, 242, 243-4 ; matri- 
local residence in, 242, n. i ; favours 
compromise, 259 ; method of divorce, 
467 
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